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The Hiſtory of Perſia. 3 


O much has been ſaid concerning the hiſtory of this Introduce 
country, in the preceding part of our work, that we tion. 
| ſhall be very concife upon it here. The family of the 
modern emperors of Perſia is called Sofian, from one Szfi, or 
Sofi, who, for his ſanity, was held in great veneration by 
Tamerlan, whom he prevented from murdering, in cold 
blood, great numbers of his unhappy countrymen and 
others. Upon Tamerlan's departure, the Perſians, in a man- 
ner, adored Se; and, upon his death, continued to reſpect 
his deſcendants as their head. i v0 EL „„ 
The moſt powerful amongſt them was one Juneyd, who, Hiſtory of 
after a variety of adventures, acquired a very confiderable Funtryd. ' 
Principality; but, in endeavouring to render himſelf quite * 
independent of the Koyounlu princes, who then reigned in 
Perſia, a conſpiracy was formed againſt him at Shirwan, and 
he was cut of, He left a fon, one Hayder, who was king of He is ſuc- 
Frellizand, both in his father's life-time and after his death, ceeded by 
and he had two ſons, Potſhab and {/mael ; but was himſelf Hayder, 
killed in endeavouring to revenge his father's death. 1/mael and he by 
ſurvived him, and aſſumed the family name of Se; and, [/mazl. © 
though he was but fourteen years of age, he put himſelf at 
the head of ſeyen thouſand followers, devoted to his family; 
and, after conquering and killing Ferozad, prince of Shir- 
wan, who had defeated and ſlain his father and grandfather; 
he took poſſeſſion of that principality, and, by degrees, of 
the greateſt part of Per/ia, by defeating the Turks, of which' 
nation the Koyounly family was. He was, however, about the: 
Vox. VIII. 9 8 | year 
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His wa-? year 1514, defeated by the Ottoman emperor Selim, who con- 
with the quered great part of his dominions, but was obliged to mareh 
Turk. into Egypt ; by which 1/mael paſſed the reſt of his reign in 


tranquility. He died in the year 1523, and may be called 
His death the founder of the Sean dinalty. He is ſaid to have been a 


and cha- great but a cruel prince. He took advantage of the natural 
rater. enthuſiaſm of his ſubjects, to make them look upon him as 
ſomething more than man ; and he ſuſtained that character 
by his vaſt abilities. This is all we can ſay with certainty, 
ar indeed with propriety, of //mael; ſo wiſely contradic- 
roxy are all authors concerning him, notwith 
lateneſs of the period in which he lived. 
Succeeded J/;zgel was ſucceeded by his ſon Thamas, or Thomas, who 
by Tha- retook the city of Tauris from Solyman, the Othinan emperor, 
Mas, with whom he had great wars with various ſucceſs. In the 
| year 1575, he was poiſoned by the mother of Hayder, one of 
whois his ſens, whom ſhe wanted to advance to the empire; but 
murdered. that young prince, in going to viſit his father's treaſury, was 
murdered by his ſiſter. Other writers ſay that Hayder had 


the preſumption” to appear before his father, when he was 


upon his death- bed, with a crown upon his head, though he 

had an elder brother, who refuſed, on account of his religi- 

: ous turn, to accept of the empire. | | 
Death of Fayder reigned but four days, being killed when he was 
Hayder. but ſeventeen years old; and was ſucceeded by his brother 
T/mael ſingel, who, from jealouſies of ſtate, had been twenty-five 
mah. years in priſon. Though he owed his advancement entirely 
to his ſiſter, yet one of the firſt actions of his government 

was to order her to be put to death; and, in all his other 

conduct, he proved himſelf a bloody and inhuman tyrant. 


His death. He reigned, however, only twenty-two months; ſome ſaid 


he was:poiſoned, and others that he was aſſaſſinated, by ſome 
of his grandees, who had diſguiſed themſelves like women, 
and were headed by his ſiſter, whoſe name was Periatohon- 
| na, in reſentment of his ingratitude. | 
CharaQer This lady is faid to have been equally devoted to ambition 
of his and gallantry; and intended to have advanced one of her 
filter. lovers, Amir Kan, to the throne after her brother's death : 
| but the eldeſt of her brothers, Mobammed, was till alive. 
Ee had been ſpared by his brother, the late tyrant, only be- 
cauſe he was thought too inſignificant to be put to death; 
and he was called the Blind from a weaknels he had in 


He is ſuc- his eyes. Upon /mael's death, the grandees of Per/ia made 
ceeded it a point of conſcience for him to aſcend the thront; which 


by Mo- with great difficulty he was at laſt prevailed upon to do, but 
hammed, not before the head of his ſiſter was brought him. Authors 


who puts are greatly divided with regard to his character. Some re- 
prelent him as weak, indolent, and puſilanimous; but others, 


his ſiſter 


to death. with greater appearance of truth, ſay he was a brave and ac- 
tive prince. It is certain, at leaſt, that he was engaged in 
wars with the Turks; and, that his generals often de- 
; = | feated 
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feuted them, and ſometimes were defeated by them. One Moham- 
of his generals, Arez Beg, in particular, was defeated and med's wars 
hanged by the Tartars. But Mohammed's eldeſt fon, Hamza, with the 
amply revenged his death, by defeating them in their turn, Turks and 
taking their general, and cutting in pieces prodigious num- Tartars, 
bers of them. The Georgians, ever ſince the teign of Tho- | 
mas, had refuſed to be ſubject to the Per/ians, who had ſub- 

dued them. Georgia was then governed by a Chriſtian prince, 

called David; and Mohammed ſent an army to reduce him, 

which forced David to fly: upon which, his brother Simon, 

who had turned Mahametan; mounted the throne of Georgia, 

with the title of khan, and under the protection of Mo- 

hammed. He could not, however, afford him ſufficient pro- and Geors 
tection againſt the growing power of the Turks, who, not- gians, 
withſtanding the prodigious valour of Hamza, made them- 

ſelves maſters of Tauris. „ 

So amazingly ignorant are authors of the modern affairs of Uncer- 
Perſia, at this period, to which we are greater ſtrangers than tainty of 
to tranſactions in that country two thouſand years ago, that th- Perſan 
it is uncertain who was the ſucceſſor of Mohammed. Hamza hiſtory. 
probably was, tho' ſome ſay that he was put to death in his 

father's life-time, and by his order ; but that is improbable, 

and contradictory to the accounts of the moſt creditable tra- 

yellers who were then in DOE: It is certain that Hamza 

was a very brave prince, and, in his father's life-time, had 

given many ſurpriſing proofs of valour. The Perſian court Degene- 
was, at that period, the theatre. of unpuniſhed inceſt, luſt, racy of 
and murder. The ſovereign was deſpotic ; and the people, the court. 
the greateſt; equally as the meaneſt; ſubjects, the moff abject 

of ſlaves : ſo that nothing was more common than for the 

wives of the moſt conſiderable noblemen there, to proſtitute 
themſelves, with the knowledge and conſent of their huſ- 

bands, to the reigning prince. Fratricide, however ſhock- Hatred of 
ing it is in all ſenſes, was, though not the leaſt, the moſt ex- the blood- 
cuſable, of the crimes of their monarchs : for their ſons; be- royal to 
ing begotten upon different mothers, who mortally hated one ano- 
each other, and inſtilled the ſame ſentiments into their chil- ther. 
dren, did not think themſelves relations in blood ſo much as 

rivals in intereſt, and, with their firſt milk, they ſucked in 

a deteſtation for one another. Such are the dreadful effects 

of polygamy in an arbitrary country; and, from that ſource, 

my of the evils have proceeded which ſhock humanity ta 

read. | : 

Hamza had a brother, named [/mael, who is ſaid to have Shah I 
murdered him; though others pretend that he was killed in mae! III. 
battle in the year 1585. He was ſucceeded by //mael, the is wur- . 
third of that name, whoſe throat was cut by his barber ; an dered. 
aſſaſſin employed for that purpoſe by the partizans of his 
brother Abbas, whoſe death he had refolved upon. Neither 
Hamza, nor Iſmael III. "i above eight months; for 
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which reaſon, they, by ſome writers, are left out of the lift 
of Per/ian monarchs. 


' Succeeded Abbas, who next mounted that throne, had a governor, 


by 48bas called Murſhed, aſſigned to him by his father; and to this 


» the Great. Murſhed he was principally indebted for the death of his bro- 


ther and his own acceſſion to the crown, We muſt not for- 

get that the barber, who cut //mae/s throat, was inſtantly torn 

in pieces, and his body burned by the conſpiring lords who 

who kills were preſent. Murſbed could not preſerve his moderation 
his goyer- after ſo many important ſervices, and, preſuming to treat 
his pupil, that monarch, attended by four of his 

fed. principal lords, broke into Murſbed's apartments, and made 
one of the grooms kill him with a hatchet ; for which he 


was rewarded with the dignity of khan, and the government 


x Herat. 1 Fn : fr 
He reco- Abbas was a man formed for the re-eſtabliſhment of a tot- 


vers the | tering empire. The faireſt provinces of his dominions had 


provinces been diſmembered by Turks, Tartars, and other barbarians ; 
of Per/ia. particularly the Uſbeks, who were then poſſeſſed of the once 
_ glorious and flouriſhing empire of Bukharia ; but were driven 


out of Koraſan by Abbas. He next turned his arms againſt 


the Turks, and, by an incredible march, he ſurprized and 

made himſelf maſter of the city of Tauris, where they had 

| built a ſtrong fortreſs, and of many other places in. Georgiu 
His trea- and its neighbourhood. ' Finding reſiſtance at a place called 
chery to Remy, and that he could not maſter it without the aſſiſt- 
the Kurdi. ance of the Kurds, or mountaineers, who aſſiſted the 
Turks, he dealt with them fo effectually, that he took the 

place; but afterwards he moſt treacheroufly put all their 

chiefs to death; and he recovered all the provinces that had 

been diſmembered from his empire, with a moſt horrible 


flaughter of the Tarks, and the inhabitants, who oppoſed his 


arms. | | | | 

The conqueſt of the great province of Shirwan, and its ca- 
9 0 Shamatiya, coſt him but ſeven weeks; and he made 
himſelf maſter of the rich principality of Arran about the 


ame time. Upon this, the inhabitants of Derbent ſubmitted 


to his yoke; tho', as we have already ſeen, it was deemed 
Invades to be impregnable. His next expedition, which happened 
Kilan, and about the year 1593, was againſt the province of Klan. 


is in dan- Here, we are told, he was in danger of being drowned in 


ger. paſſing a river, in which he loſt four thouſand of his troops; 


e, however, ſoon completed the conqueſt of the province 
with the ſlaughter of ſixty thouſand of its inhabitants; and 
made the country more acceſſible than it had been to ſtrangers 
as well as to his. armies. | 8 
The vaſt ſucceſſes of Abbas, who, in hiſtory, is juſtly ſur- 
named the Great, gave ſuch jealouſy to the Turks, that they 
invaded his dominions with an army of five hundred thou- 


land men, by the way of Tauris, The intention of Shah 


Abbas, 
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Abbas, when this invaſion happened, was to have given ſome 
repoſe to himſelf and his dominions; and he reiolved to avail 
himſelf of the ſtrength of the country, which was exceſſivelß 


mountainous, and to act on the defenſive. For this purpoſe, His wars 
he ſent out flying parties, and promiſed every man, who with the 
ſhould enter as a volunteer, which five thouſand did, fifty Turks, 


crowns for each Tur#'s head he ſhould bring in. This had 


a great effect; and the Turkiſh general, Chatal Ogil, finding 
he could not force him to a general engagement, provoked 


him ſo, by bravading meſſages, that Shah Abbas gave him bat- 


| tle, and forced him to retire to the frontiers. But Shah A- 


bas, fearing a ſurprize, kept his army, for three days, under 
arms; nor did he himſelf, during that time, enter his tent. 


Though the Turks retired, yet a cruel war was continued Sith vari- 
between them and 4bbas, who, about this time, narrowly gy, ſuc- 
eſcaped poiſon; and Tauris, after it had been taken by the ceſſes. 


Turks, was retaken by Abbas, who every day became more 
and more formidable, though he received, in the courſe of 
the war, ſeveral checks from his enemies. They, however, 
left him at peace for many years; and then the war between 
them broke out with more fury than ever. They were op- 
poſed by the Perſaus under Kuchiti, the ableſt general Abbas 
had; who not only checked their progreſs, by defeating them 
in ſeveral engagements, but took many of their generals pri- 
ſoners ; all whom Abbas generoully releaſed without ranſom, 
and with marks of favour. The next expedition of Abbas 
was into Georgia, where he defeated Tamuras, whom we ſhall 
mention more particularly afterwards, and he continued in 
that country for nine months. 


But the military virtues of Abbas, to which were added His excef. 
many civil ones, were ſtained by the moſt inhuman, unheard five cru- 
of cruelties ever perpetrated. When he was upon his Geor- elty to all 
gian expedition, he ordered the noſes and lips of all his ſol- ranks of 
diers to be cut off who made uſe of tobacco; and a poor people, 


merchant, who knew nothing of this order, having imported 

ſome tobacco into the camp, he was, by his command, 
placed upon a pile of faggots and burned to death. with the 
bags in which the commodity was, hung round him. The 
other inſtances of his cruelty are ſhocking to the laſt degree, 


for he knew no diſtinction between juſtice and barbarity. 


Under pretence of providing for the poor, he uſed to go diſ- 
guiſed round the ſtreets of his capital, and, upon the ſlighteſt 
offence, he would order a baker to be baked alive in his own 
oven, and a cook to be roaſted upon his own ſpit; and, at 
one time, he was upon the point of putting to death the go- 
vernor and all the magiſtrates of 7/pahan, for ſome frauds 
practiſed in the markets. His great maſter of the ordnance, 
having, through jealouſy, killed ſome people, he not only 

ut him to death, but all his wives, children, and domeſtics. 
He ſometimes cauſed, upon the ſlighteſt grounds of ſuſpici- 


on, the ladies of his harran, = ſeraglio, to be buried alive, 


3 with 
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with the lovers they were accuſed to favour ; and he often 
cauſed the bellies of thoſe who offended him, to be ript up 
before his face. | [RY dh 

Excuſe for Thoſe inhuman barbarities admit of no extenuation, but 
the ame, that the nature and genius of the Per/ians themſelves, re- 
quired ſuch horrible examples to be made to keep them in 
awe. This excuſe however, cannot be urged with regard to 
his unnatural treatment of his own ſons and family. Two 
of them had their eyes burnt out, and by his command were 

ſhut up in priſon. His eldeſt ſon, who gave extraordinary 
proofs of a military genius, was poiſoned, by his father's 
command, and Seſ, his ſecond ſon, met if poſſible, with a 
ſtill more cruel fate. He was the darling of the people, and 
he had a ſon called Sain, the ſame who afterwards mounted 
that throne, by a beautiful Circaſſian, whom he had married. 
. Sefi was the favourite of his father, and he ſtrove to merit all 
. hHistenderneſfs. For the cruelty of bas becoming intollerable 
ſ  Confpira- to the grandees, written intimations were thrown into Sefi's 
i y againſt apartment, that he might if he pleaſed, immediately mount 
| him. the throne of Perſia. Sefi diſcovered the whole to his father; 
| but the diſcovery, though attended with the warmeſt pro- 
teſtations of duty and obedience, inſtead of endearing him 
to the tyrant, proved his ruin. Abbas was ſtruck with horror, 
in thinking he had a ſon about him, who had it in his power 
to dethrone him. His apprehenſions deprived him of his reſt, 
in ſo much, that he ſhifted his bed ſeveral times. every 
night. They were increaſed, by a trifling accident at hunting, 
the prince kappening to ſhoot at a wild boar before his 
father; and the declared love the people had for Seſi, at laſt 
He puts determined his father to put him to death. He propoſcd 
his eldeſt that Kirchbyuki ſhould undertake the execution, but he declin- 
ſon to ed it with horror. One Babut, however, undertook it, and 
death. attended by ſome of his flaves, he ſtabbed the innocent 
prince dead, as he was returning from a bath, followed by 

a ſingle page. 8 

It was ſoon known by whoſe command this inhuman 
murder had been perpetrated; and it was with difficulty the 
ö cople were prevented from pulling Abbas out of his palace. 
His ex- othing could have appeaſed them but the exceflive grief 
ceſive he diſcovered. It was fo great that he ſufered the prince's 
grief for mother in her rage to pul] him by the hair, and to beat him 
the mur- with her fiſts, In ſhort, his mourning and grief for what he 
der. had done, was almoſt equal to his cruelty, in the commiſſion; 
and ever aiter he wore the dreſs of one of his loweſt ſubjecls; 
for when Herbert, the traveller, afterwards ſaw him, though 

he was giving an audience to the Enxgliſb ambaſſador, he was 
dreſt in a coat of plain red callico, quilted with cotton. But 
he gave far more dreadful proofs of his grief, than faſting 
and mourning. For he invited all the khans, who hay either 
given, or cauled, a ſuſpicion, or had encouraged his jealou y 
ol his ſon, to a banquet, where he ordered poiion to be „ 
ä ered 
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ſte red to them, and he ſaw them all expire, before he left the 
room. The tyrant however, probably tearing, that it might 
be difficult for him to get a future executioner of his cruelty, 
was ſo far from putting Babut to death, that he. rewarded 
him with the government of the principality of Kaſcuin. 


He forced Babut at laſt, with his own hand, to cut off his 


ſon's head, whom he tenderly loved, and to throw it at his 
feet. Obſerving Babzt, on this occaſion, oppreſſed with grief, 
„Think, Babut, ſaid he, what I muſt have felt, when you 
brought me the news of. my fon's death. Be gone, and 
comfort thyſelf with one reflection, that thy ſon and 
mine are no more; and that in this reſpect, thou art 
„on a footing with thy ſovereign.” It is ſaid that Babut 
ſoon after was murdered by a conſpiracy of his oven ſlaves. 


Story and 
death of 
the mur - 


derer. 


Though the above relation of Sefi's death ſeems to be Various 


moſt conſonant to truth, and to the manner of proceed- relations 


ing in that country, yet Herbert has embelliſhed it with of the 
many particulars, that have been ſeveral times worked up murder. 


into a drama. He tells us, that Abbas, upon ſome proveca- 
tion, purpoſely given his ſon, that obliged him to draw his 
ſword in his prefence, ordered his eyes, as is uſual in that 
country, to be put out with a red hot iron; ard that the 
prince, in a fit of phrenſy, ſtrangled his own daughter, and 
was groping about to do the ſame by his ſon, when the mo- 
ther removed him; and that he periſhed a few days after by 
poiſon. If this ſtory is true, it muſt be laid to another ſon 
of Höbas, beſides the prince who was put to death by Babuz, 
which is by no means improbable, when we conſider the in- 
humanity of this tyrant to- his own family. For though he 


doated upon Sain, his grandion by S, yet had it not been 


for his mother's attention, who took care to give him proper 
antidotes, he ſoon would have poiſoned him likewiſe. 

Avbas found no relief from the ſtings of remorſe, but in 
war; and about the year 1594, he reduced to his ſubjection 
a vaſt part of Proper Perſia, which had been ſeized by the 
Kurds, and then by the Arads, but it was ſeveral years after be- 
fore he compleated the conqueſt of the whole. But Tamuras, 


_ . the Gcorgian prince, whom we have already mentioned, was 


at this time the moſt formidable enemy Abhas had; ayd as 


we have ſo good an authority, as that of Sir Fe2n Chardin, 


who was both judicious, and well informed, it may not be 
improper, to give here ſome idea of the hiſtory of that 
Prince. 


Abbas 


ſubdues 


Pars. 


Georgia is divided into two provinces, or as they are called, Hiſtory 
kingdoms, Kaket, and Kardnel. Tamuras, whole true name and ad- 
was David, was the eldeſt ſon of Alexander king of Kalet, ventures 
who, beſides him, had two ſons and two daughters. In his of Ta- 
| yu he had been a hoſtage at the court of Perſia, where mura:, 

5 


is education was the ſame with that of Abbas. But upon 
his father's death, he was exchanged for his brother, after 
taking an oath of vaſſalage to the Perſian crown. Luarzab, 


B 4 the 


prince of 


Georgia, 


and of 
Luarzab, 
another 
prince of 
the fame 
country. 


| Barbarity 
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- he King df Kardnel, was then a minor; but happening to 
2 


be too familiar with the daughter of his firft miniſter, Meru, 
who was but of a mean extraction, and refuſing to fulfil a 
promiſe of matriage he had made her, for. fear of family 
reſentments; Meru, who had ſome reaſon to be afraid of his 


lite, fled to 1/þahan, where he put himſelf under the protec- 
tion of Abbas, as being the ſovereign lord of Georgia. It does 


not appear, that Abbas, at that juncture, was either able or 
willing to make war upon Georgia, merely upon Meru's ac- 
count; but being of a very amorous complexion, he ſent to 
demand in marriage the ſiſter of Luarzab, the moſt cele- 
brated beauty in all Iſia. Nothing was more common, than 
for the Chriſtian princes of Georgia to ſend their daughters 
to the haram of the Per/ian monarchs ; and the mothers of 
all the children of Shah Abbas, had been Georgian Ghri/tians. 


Luarzab, however, flatly refuſed to comply, under pretence 


that his ſiſter had been promiſed to Tamuras; and upon the 
demand being repeated, he even inſulted the ambaſſadors of 
Abbas ; who was then in no condition to force him into 
compliance. He proceeded therefore with art and caution, 
and though then very old, he pretended the princeſs was in 
love with him, and on this pretext, about the year 1610, he 
invaded Georgia; where by the help of gold, and Meru's 
intrigues, he found a great party among the Georgian nobi- 
lity, many of whom turned Abe, to qualify them for 
holding places at the Perſian court. But his chief depend- 
ence was upon his arts, to divide Luarzab, and Tamuras; by 
privately promiſing each of them the other's crown. It hap- 
pened fortunately, that the two Georgian princes, were be- 


friended not only by theRyfſians, the Pope, and other Chriſtian 


powers, but by the Ottoman emperors, in hatred to Abbas, 
whoſe artifices they diſcovered; and they cemented the 
friend{hip between them ſtill ſtronger, by Tamyras actually 
marrying the beautiful ſiſter of Luarzab. | 
Abbas, at that time, had not only a powerful army on 
the frontiers of Georgia, but had in his poſſeſſion two ſons 
of Tamuras, and a brother and fiſter of Luarzab, whom 
he kept as hoſtages; and whom he threatened to put to 
death. At the ſame time, he ordered his general to advance 
in perſon, at the head of thirty thouſand horſe, againſt 74“ 
myras; who ſeeing his ruin inevitable, ſent his mother 
Mariana, who, notwithſtanding her age, was ſtill. lovely, to 
T/pahan, to interexed for the lives of her two grand-children. 


Abe tyrant fell in love with her, and offered to marry her. 


But ſhe refuſed to turn Mabometan, and was therefore ſhut 


up in prifon, where at laſt the expired, under the torments 


he inflicted upon her; while her two grand-ſons were made 
eunuchs. Aobas then reſolved to march in perſon againſt 
Georgia; and with infinite danger and difficulty he pene- 
trated" into the kingdom of Xaket; where he committed 


great ravages. Moſt of the Georgian lords being in bis in- 
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tereſt, Luarzab, like Tamuras, was intimidated; and Ae 
diſſembled fo well, that he perſuaded him to repair to the 


\ Perſian camp; where, at firſt, be was greatly careſſed, and 


ſent to Shiras. During his confinement the czar of /{uſcovy 
ordered an ambaſlador to ſet out for the Perſian court, to in- 

terceed for him: which coming to the knowledge of Shah 
Abbas, Luarzab was privately put to death; and Abbas diſ- 
avowed all knowledge of it to the czar. » 
Tamuras, by this time, began to be ſenſible of his own 
danger, and obtained a powerful ſupply of troops from the 
Turks, by which he gave ſeveral defeats to the Perſians, who 
were commanded by Bagrat, Luarzab's brother, who had 
turned Mabometan, and had obtained from Abbas the govern- 
ment of Georgia. But the Ottoman forces being withdrawn, 
Tamuras was obliged to ſubmit to give Abbas his daughter 
in marriage ; to receive the yoke of his authority, and to 
reign as a tributary prince. Upon this, Abbas not only 
bridled the Georgians with ſtrong garriſons, but tranſplanted 
eighty thouſand of their families into other parts of his 
dominions. | "= | 

Atlaſt, well knowing their paſſion for independency, he 
gave them a kind of charter of rights, exempting them from 


Luarzab 


murdered, 


* 


and Ta- 


muras ſub- 


dued, 


but makes 
terms for 


taxes; and confirming them in the poſſeſſion of their the Geor- 
churches, without any moſques being built among them; he gians. 


likewiſe granted them the priviledge of being governed by a 


prince of the royal blood of Georgia, provided he was a 
Mahometan ; together with other privileges; with which al 
the other Georgians, during his reign were ſatisfied. | 

All this happened about the year 1613, when $hah Abbas, 
undertook an expedition againit Baghdad. He had been in- 
vited thither by Bikir, the Turkiſh commandant there, up- 
on ſome diſguſt at the Ottoman court; but changing his 
mind, when Abbas came to demand the keys of the city, 
 Bikir told him, he could give him nothing but powder and 
ball. Upon this Abbas ordered a general aſſault to be given, 
2 ae ee the place ſword in hand, he put Birr to 
dearh. 


Abbas 
takes 


Baghdad. 


The loſs of ſo great a city enraged the court of Conſlan- 
tinople ſo much, that they made many efforts to retake it; 


and they ſeveral times beſieged it but were always repulſed. 
Nuſchiki continued ſtill to be the favourite general of Abbas, 
and when the province of Baghdad was invaded by Kalil, a 


Turkiſh baſhaw, at the head of five hundred thouſand men, and de- 
Kuſchiki gave them an entire defeat, near Baghdad, where feats a 


Abbas was in perſon. Leaving that city to meet his general, greatarmy 


he declared, as he approached him, that he could not have of the 
aſked from God a greater victory: and would not be ſatisfi- urls. 


ed till Auſchiłi, almoſt by force, mounted the horſe on which 
Abbas rode, while he led him by the bridle. This great 
victory however, did not put an end to the wars between the 


Per ſians 


oy of 
Abbas. 
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Perſians and the Turks, which laſted all the remainder of the 


reign of Abbas, with various ſucceſſes. 


Hiſtory of Abbas, equally politic as krave, had the art to turn every 


the con- 
queſt of 


Ormus, 


circumſtance to his own account. In 1607, the Portugueze 
had taken the iſle of Ormus, with ſome adjacent ilands, from 


the petty king who reigned there; and, by this important 
conqueſt, they were in hopes to engroſs to themſelves all 


the trade of the Perſian Gulph; and to diſpoſſeſs the Engliſh 
of all commerce there. An officer, Ruy Frera, the Portu- 
gueze general and governor, accordingly, in the year 1621, 
attacked a ſquadron of Engl:/h ſhips trading there, killed one 
Andrew Shilling their commodore; and obliged their ſhips to 
return to /ndia. During their abſence, Shah Abbas, who had 


* reunited to his crown ſo many other dominions, ordered 


his governor of Shiras to beſiege the city of Ormus with a 


great army. While he was lying before the place, upon 


* the 
Engliſh, 


which Ruy Freras had raiſed new fortifications, the Fngli/h 
ſquadron being now augmented to nine ſhips, returned to 
drive the Portugueze out of Ormus, which they already found 
beſieged by the Perfian army. The chief Engliſb command- 
ers in this expedition were //addel, Blythe, and Woodcact ; 
and when they appeared before the place, it was intimated 
to them by the Perſian general Koul: Kan, that if they ex- 


pected the benefit of trading in the Perſian Gulph, they muſt 


join his army againſt the common enemy the Portugueze. 
Upon this, a treaty was ſet on foot, and it was agreed, that 
the Exgliſo ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Ormus, 
with all its cannon and ammunition ; but the Perſians were 
at liberty, if they pleaſed, to build another fort on the ſame 
iſland. The ſpoil was to be equally divided, and the Perſians 
were to pay half the expence of the warlike operations; but 
the Engliſb were ever after to be free from impoſts in thoſe 
parts. Thoſe conditions being ſettled, the Engiþ com- 
manders took a view of the diſpoſitions of the ſiege, which 
had laſted ſeven months, without the Perſians making the 


ſmalleſt progreſs in it, according to the moſt authentic ac- 


The Pere 
ans un- 
ſer vice. 
ble ſoldi- 
ers. 


counts received from the Exgliſhb and other Europeans, who 


were preſent at the ſiege. The ſoldiers of Shah Abbas the 
Great, who had conquered ſo many great kingdoms, were 


moſt wretched practitioners in the art of war. The 
three captains above mentioned, beſieged the caſtle of 
Kiſbeme, which was defended by Rrny Frera in perſon ; but 


he wad obliged to ſurrender the place, and he himſelf was 


ſent priſoner to Surat. In the mean while, the other ſix 


Enzlifþ ſhips landed a large body of Perſians upon the iſland 
of Ormas ; and while the Perſians were making themſelves 
maſters of the town, which they did, the Engl;/5 cannonad- 
ed the Portugueze gallies, in which the chief ſtrength of the 


beſieged lay, and funk five of them. This ſervice took up 


about five weeks, but ſtill the caſtle held out, being garriſon- 
ed by twenty-ſix thouſand men, and defended ” -— 
| undre 
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hundred and fourteen pieces of cannon. Tt is hard to fay 


whether the Per/ians or Portugueze were the more wretched 
ſoldiers. The firſt were incapable of attacking, and the others 


of defending. The Portugueze however, after a breach had 


been made, repulſed the Perfians ; and the place would have 
remained impregnable by them, had not the Engliſb under- 
took the ſiege, and forced the garriſon to 2 
The reader, from the above relation, may eaſily conclude, 
that all the courage and ſkill of the Perſians, who made fo 
great a figure under Abbas, was only comparative, and that 
in both reſpects, they were as much inferior to the Por- 


| zZugueze, the moſt cowardly of the European nations, as they 


were ſuperior to their own barbarous neighbours. Great 
hiſtorical inſtruction is to be gained from the fate of Ormus. 
By its ſituation in the mouth of the Perſian Gulph, it was 
once the greateſt mart of trade in the known world. It is 


11 


Situation 
and im- 


celebrated by all antiquity on that account; and even be- portance 


fore the diſcoveries of the Portuguexe, it was talked of by 
Europeans, as the paradiſe of the earth, and the mine of 
riches. The Portugueze, about the beginning of the ſixteenth 
century, were the moſt enterprizing and the moſt inſolent 


of Ormus. 


people in Europe; and the kings of Ormus had formerly been 


poſſeſſed of immenſe treaſures, and territories upon the con- 
tinent. After various revolutions in their government, A- 
bulquerque, the famous Portugueze general and admiral, by 
incredible efforts of courage and good management, render- 
ed the king of the iſland tributary ; and in proceſs of time 
his ſlave. For though Albulquerque continued the govern- 
ment in the perſons of the royal family, yet they had no 


power, but in ſome very immaterial points of religion and 


trifling diſputes, over ſubjects; and they ſubſiſted upon a 
pitiful ſtipend allotted to them by the Portuguexe governors; 
nor were they even permitted, without Jeave, to depart from 
the iſland. It was in vain for the kings of Perſia, who ſome 
time before the reduction of the ifland by the Portugueze, 
had rendered it tributary, to complain of loſing their tri- 
bute, and of being inſulted by a handful of beggarly Euro- 


peans, for ſo the Afiatics conſidered the Portugueze to be. 


Albulguerque not only held them at defiance, but brought 
them to treat with him upon the footing of a ſovereign 
prince. It would tire deſcription to give an account of the 
vaſt riches and luxury! of the Portugueze ſettlements in 
Ormus + which was ſaid to contain forty thouſand people, 
though no more than ſeven miles in circumference, They 


arrived to ſuch a pitch of wealth and arrogance, as to boaſt, 


that inſtead of gilding, as they did, the bolts and bars of 
their doors and windows, they would make them of ſolid 


gold and filver. In the fair time, the iſland itſelf was the 
- rendezvous of commerce. The ſoil of it being hid under the 


moſt magnificient carpets below their feet, and rich pavilions 
above their heads, made the whole iſland appear as a camp, 
In 


The Par- 
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in which none but princes and general officers ' refided ; 


- while the air was impregnated by all the fineſt odors and | 


perfumes that nature can produce. 


Its natural After ſaying ſo much with regard to this terreſtrial para- 


hiſtory. 


RKellection 


The city 


goes to 
Fun. 


Ingrati- 
tude of 
Abbas to 
the Eu- 


8h. 


diſe, the reader muſt be ſurprized to underſtand, that this 
delightful. ſpot was no other than a rock of falt ; deſtitute 
of water, herbage, trees, vegetables, and all thoſe products 
of the earth which contribute either to the happineſs, or 


the ſubſiſtance of mankind. But trade, induſtry, and a happy 


ſituation, (it being no more than five miles diſtant from the 
continent of Per/ia,) ſupplied them all; till all were deſtroy- 
ed by luxury. The immenſe riches the Portugueze acquired, 
the adulations paid them by the ſlaves of the eaſt, and the 
Precautions — by Albulquergue, and their wiſe prede- 
ceſſors, to render the iſland impregnable, made them loſe 
all their virtue: animoſities among themſelves ſucceeded, 
and the pride inherent to their nation, with the defire of be- 
ing revenged upon one another, finiſhed their ruin, by a 
handful of Engliſb ſailors, upon that once happy ſpot. May 
the ſame never be the fate of other Europeans, or their de- 
ſcendants, who are now in circumſtances of proſperity and 
affluence, from valour and induſtry. 
Abbas knew too well the importance of Ormus to think 
of preſerving it. He knew his own ignorant and indolent 
ſubjects never could ſupport the ſtate it was in, when it 
came into his hands; and that therefore, it muſt in courſe fall 
a prey to any enterprizing European power who ſhould at- 
tempt to reduce it. He therefore reſolved to reduce it to the 
ſtate in which it came out of the hands of nature, the moſt 


uncomfortable and deſpicable that can be conceived. The 


Portugueze, it is true, might have retaken it, had they been 
ſupported properly by their governors at Goa; but all at- 
tempts of that kind proved unſucceſsful; and Shah Abbas 


was deaf to the moſt flattering propoials of the Engliſb, for 


making a ſettlement there. Though the conqueſt of Ormus, 


and the expulſion of the Portugueze, was entirely owing to 


them ; and though a fair treaty had been concluded between 
them and the Per/zans, yet after the ſervice was performed, 
he moſt ingratefully refuſed to fulfil the articles; and, upon 
the whole, the Engliſh were conſiderable loſers by the ſuc- 
ceſs of their own arms. It is ſaid, that they did not carry 


off above the value of twenty thouſand pounds, though 


the money and effects, which fell into the hands of the con- 
querors, amounted to two millions ſterling. But at the ſame 
time, it is acknowledged, that they loſt conſiderable effects 


by ftorms and ſhipwrecks. The trade of Ormus was, by 


Shah Abbas transferred to Gambron, The Dutch, partly by 


ſtealth, and partly by connivance, carried off the materials 
of the fortifications; and by the lateſt accounts we have, 
the whole iſland now appears like a wreck of nature, 


The 


the Engliſh, is reckoned among the moſt ſhining acquiſitions character 


a particular affection for a place called Farrbad, in the pro- Abbas. 


days. 


great diſdain; and, upon his return to Ibaban, Abbas: or- 


Abbas ſent the like cargo of ſilk to Venice, where his project 
dered it in ſo high a manner of living, that the Yenetigns in- 


of the cargo. It is ſaid, that, finding the Perſans had little 
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The conqueſt of Ormus, though ſtained by ingratitude to Death and 


made by Shah Abbas; who did not long ſurvive it. He had of SH 


vince of Maxenderan; and in going to viſit it, he fell flick; 
but immediately, before the chief lords of his council, he 
named Sain, his grandſon by S, whom he had murdered, 
his ſucceſſor. Some of them objected to his nomination, 
on account of a ridiculous prophecy made by a fortune-teller, 
who had foretold that that prince could not reign above eight 
months: but Abbas replied, That, as his father muſt have 
inherited the crown had he been aliye, he was reſolved it 
ſhould deſcend to the ſon, though he ſhould reign but three 

After this nomination, all kind of e eee that were 
in the power of medicine, were made for his recovery; but 
to no purpoſe. His paſſion that his grandſon Sain ſhould ſuc- 
ceed him, was ſo great, that he not only ordered his death to 
be concealed till the ſucceſſion was ſecured to him, but that 
his body ſhould be expoſed, for ſome time, in the ſame-ſtate 
as he uſed in public audiences. We are accordingly told 
that this was done, and that his hand and lips were made to 
move by means of a ſilken chord which was ſecretly pulled by 
a great officer of ſtate ; and, that this farce continued for fix 
weeks. At the time of his death, he was ſeventy years of 
18 forty-three of which he had been monarch of Perſia. 
Je died in the year 1629. 1H 1931611007 ; | 

All we can ſay of this prince's character, is, that he had His no- 
both courage and ability ſufficient; to deal with the barba- tions of 
rians, whom he either ruled over or fought with; and, per- commerce 
haps, his horrid cruelties gave them impreſſions which kept 
them in awe, He had notions of trade, but they were very 
impracticable. He wanted to be the chief merchant of ſilk 
in his kingdom, and actually ſent an ambaſſador with a mer- 
chant and a large cargo of ſilk into Spain. The ambaſſador 
was ſo ignorant of what he was about, that he offered the 
whole cargo in a preſent to the king, who treated him with 


- 


dered his belly to be ripped up in the ſight of his people. 


was equally unfortunate, For the perſon whom he had 
truſted, inſtead of reſerving the profit to his maſter, ſquan- . 


formed Abbas of his conduct: for which he returned them his 
thanks, and ſent another merchant to receive what was left 


or no ideas of trade, he encouraged the Armenians, and that 
he broke his ſubjects of the cuſtom of viſiting Mahomet's 
tomb at Mecca, by repairing himſelf in pilgrimage to the 
tomb of Ridza, at Tus, which is decorated with a leg of Ha- 
tomet's camel hanging over it. 5 
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If he had any virtues, they conſiſted in his endeavours to 


keep the riches of his dominions within themſelves ; for 
which purpoſe, he diſcouraged the ſettlement of all Fewh 
and Indian merchants in Perſia, becauſe of their uſury and 
His great exactions. We muſt not, however, forget, that he erected 
public ſome very magnificent public works in his dominions ; and 


works. that he ſeems to have been no perſecutor of the Chri/tians. 
His perſon is ſaid to have been low and mean, and his coun- 


tenance to have been very expreſſive of his character. 
Succeeded When Abbas died, the mother of Sain, his ſucceſſor, was 
by Sain in her haram, bewailing her own misfortunes, and every day 
Se,. expecting that her ſon, like her huſband, would fall a ſacri- 
fice to the tyrant's jealouſy. Zeynel and Koſrew, two great 
miniſters of ſtate in the late reign, with the utmoſt difficulty 
perſuaded her to give them admittance into her apartments, 
and not even without threats of breaking open the door. 
His cru- When they entered, ſhe delivered to them her ſon, telling 
elty. him, That ſhe was putting him into the hands of his execu- 
tioners. But ſhe was ſoon convinced that they were leading 
him to his coronation, which was performed with all ima- 


ginable pomp and regularity, and he took the name of 


Jef. 


guilty of, was an innocent compared to Szff, His cruelty 
was inſatiable. As if Perſia could not furniſh executioners 
enough, he put to death, with his own hands, moſt of his 
relations; and, ſoon after his acceſſion to the throne, ſcarce 


one of the blood of Abbas, but himſelf, was alive. The 


reader, from the following inſtance, which we ſhall give in 
place of thouſands that may be brought, will, perhaps, con- 
ceive ſome idea of his character and that of his court. 
Puts his Seſ had an uncle, called //a, a man of great conſequence, 
uncle to and a favourite with Abbas. He was married to a handſome 
death. witty lady, who bore him three ſons, and was extremely 
and his agreeable to Szfi on account of her converſation. This fa- 
ſons, miliarity produced a fatal effect; for prefuming upon it, ſhe 
touched upon the poſſibility of one of her ſons fucceeding to 
the empire after the death of Sei, who was childleſs. "The 
monſter diſſembled his indignation for that time, but next 
day he cut off the heads of the three youths, and was pre- 
ſent when they were offered, in the moſt opprobrious man- 
ner, to the mother, who fell at his feet, kiſſed him, and 
wiſhed him a long and happy reign. "The father, 7a, was 
then ſent for; and, when Se inſultingly ſhewed him the heads 
of his ſons, inſtead of ſhowing any reſentment, he told 
the tyrant, That, had he known his majeſty's pleaſure, he 
would have cut them off with his own hands. This incre- 
dible meanneſs, however, did not ſave his life; for Sefr, 
thinking he had gone too far in provoking him, ordered his 
head likeyiſe to be taken off, | 
The 


Abbas, notwithſtanding all the enormous cruelties he was 
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The Prrſians, barbarous and abject as this ſtory ſhews them Conſpira- 
to have been, could not bear their monſter of a ſhah. The ey againſt 
Turks had beſieged Bazhdad, and Szfi advanced as far as Ha- him, 
madan to relieve it. There his nobility conſulted amongſt 
themſelves about removing ſuch a monſter out of the world. 

Their conſultation was diſcovered by Zeynel, an old and diſcovered 
faithful ſervant of 'Szff's family, who was preſent, and who and the 


adviſed him to put the e ee to death. Se replied, coſpira- 
That he highly approved o 


the advice; and, to ſhew that tors put 
he was determined to follow it, he put Zeynel to death with to death. 
his own hand next day. e- 

Soon after, his high-ſteward, chancellor, and others of his 
great officers of ſtate, met with the like fate; ſome from him, 
and others from the hands of executioners : and the tyrant, 
ſeeing one of his ſlaves turn his head afide from the horrible 
murders that were committing, ordered his eyes to be put 
our; ſaying, That, as they were ſo tender, they were uſeleſs 
to him. It is remarkable, that 8%, when he committed all 
thoſe barbarities, was only a boy; but ſo ingenious was he in 
cruelty, that he commonly ordered the neareſt friend of the 
condemned to be his executioner. Not ſatisfied with that, he Farther 
obliged ſons to teſtify their approbation of their father's mur- inftances 
der: for, at one time, after he had put ſome noblemen to of exceſ- 
death, he ordered their fons to behold their dead bodies; five cru» 
and one of them ſaying, That the death of a father was no- elty. 
thing to him, for he had no father but the ſhah, he gave the 
unnatural wretch his paternal eſtate. He even obliged a fon 
to cut off the ears, noſe, and head of his parent. His tyranny 
alſo enabled him to make Mardid deliver up Kandahar, as has 
been already mentioned, to Auringzib ; and Davin, another 
of his great governors, fled. into Se ; for which reaſon, 
he mob brutally revenged himſelf upon their wives and chil- 
dren, Kowul Kan, one of his great lords, who was governor 
of the SHeres, and had done the moſt important ſervices to 
Abbas the Great, was wantonly beheaded by his order, and 
after him fifteen of his ſons, upon a wicked ſuggeſtion that 
they were begotten by his father Abbas. 

About the year 1632, Morad IV. the Ottoman emperor, Wars be- 
took Tauris and Erivan, and was within fifteen days march tween the 
of Iſpahan. Bur Sei, ordering the ſtreams to be cut off that Turks and 
ſupply the inland parts of Perjia, they could not advance; Per/zans, 
and it is ſaid that their whole army, conſiſting of one hun- 
dred thouſand men, periſhed for want of water. It is un- 
certain in what year this event happened, becauſe it is not 
mentioned by the Turkifþ hiſtorians, | | | 
Se being determined to retake Erivan from the Turks, led Obſtinate 
an army thither, and beſieged it for four months; but tind- reſolution 
ing the ſucceſs did not anfwer his expectations, he came to the of Se. 
reſolution of {forming the place in perſon. His mother, from who re- 
whom he is ſaid to have inherited his thirſt for blood, endea- takes Eri- 
voured to diſluade him from this raſhneſs; but her advice was van, 
rzwarded by blows. He dreſſed himſelf as a foot-boy, with 
a poll-ax 


Se poi- 
ſoned, but 
recovers. 


190 He mur- 
Wl ders his 
[i mother 

|: 5 and other 
9 ladies, 
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2 poll-ax in his hand; and, though no breach was made, he 


put himſelf at the head of his troops to ſtorm the place. It 


is almoſt incredible with what devotion the Perfians conſider 


the perſons of their tyrants. Juſt as the attack was begin- 
ing, all the chief officers and great lords of his army fell at 
Szfi's feet, and beſought him, with tears, not to expoſe him- 


ſelf and his army to inevitable deſtruction; but to grant them 
twenty-four, hours to make another attack. Se conſented 
with difficulty, and they carried the place, though with the 


' loſs of fifty thouſand men. 


This was the moſt remarkable military. action that hap- 
pened during the reign of Sz, who appears to have been en- 


dued with abundance of natural courage: for we are told | 


that he defeated ſome of his rebel ſubjects, and obliged the 
Turks to raiſe the ſiege of Baghdad. #3 | 

_ Seffs cruelties, at laſt, prevailed upon. ſome of the ladies 
of his haram to conſpire his death; and they gave him poiſon, 
but he recovered after a ſickneſs of two months. They had 
been provoked to this by his having killed 'ſeveral of their 
companions with his own hand. Upon his recovery, he diſ- 
covered the conſpirators, at the head of whom was his uncle 
Jſa's wife. He ordered a pit to be dug in the garden of his 
palace ; and next night forty ladies, amongſt whom was h1s 


- own mother, were thrown into it and buried alive. 
We have already hinted, that Se inherited great part of | 
his cruelty from this lady; and ſome think, that ſhe, and the | 


eſteemed Adawlet, or prime-miniſter, were the chief inſtru- 
ments of his cruelty. This miniſter and Taketh ſupplied the 


queen- mother with four hundred golden ducats a day, being 


about one one hundred and fifty pounds ſterling, for her own 


and his 
chief no- 
bility. 


uſe. Being an eunuch, in the compleat ſenſe of the word, 


he had free admiſſion, at all times, into her bed-room ; and 


it was no ſecret that Shah Abbas had left with them inſtrue- 
tions to put to death many of the great lords, amongſt whom 
was Koul: Kan above-mentioned, the moſt magnificent and 


powerful ſubject in Pera. The ſurviving lords, knowing 


their danger, put the miniſter to death, and preſented them- 


_ ſelves in a body, with his blood upon their hands, before the 


ſhah, who ſeemed to approve of what they had done ; but, 


in a day or two after, he put them all to death, as they were 


_ fitting in council. The truth is, S was generally drunk; 


to which we muſt aſcribe great part of his cruelty and incon- 


_— He had a great kindneſs for a Swiſs watch- maker; 
but the 


watch-maker happening to kill a Perſian, who lay 
with his miſtreſs, and refuſing to return Mabometan, Sefi put 


bim into the hands of the relations of the deceaſed, who killed 


He puts to 
death his 


queen. 


him in 1637. | is . 

But the effects of Sei's intemperance appeared moſt remark- 
ably in the murder of his Georgian queen, the daughter of Ta- 
muras, whom he killed in a fit of drunkenneſs, and next 
day he called for her. Being told he had ſtabbed'her, he im- 


mediately 
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mediately publiſhed an order againſt drinking wine; and 
commanded that all the wine in his dominions ſhould. be 


thrown into canals or otherwiſe deſtroyed. We are told of 


another queen he had, the daughter of a Circaſſian lady, to 
whom his own mother had been a ſlave; and who had ſpirit 
enough to tell him ſo, when ſhe ſent him her daughter, not, 
as ſhe ſaid, to be his concubine, but his wife. Mention is 
made of another wite, the daughter of an officer, who was 


originally a water - carrier; and who was the firſt wife he mar- 


ried. 

In other reſpects, he was very delicate in his choice of wo- 
men ; and he had three hundred of the handſomeſt that Per- 
ia, or the neighbouring countries, could afford. His ſubjects 
of all ranks endeavoured to buy his favour, by preſenting him 


with beautiful women; and ſome of his greateſt lords ſacri- 


ficed even their daughters and nieces to his luſt. But it is 
now time to cloſe the life of ſuch a monſter. 


Before his death, the Turks retook Baghdad. Either intem- Hi 


perance or poiſon deſtroyed him in the year 1642, after reign- 
ing above twelve years. When he was upon his death-bed, 
he had ſenſe and 4 

he had of thirteen years of age, whom he had given orders to 
be blinded. The eunuch who was to have been the execu- 
tioner, touched with compaſſion, had ſaved the young prince's 


fight ; and, upon hearing Sei bitterly bewail the incapacity - 


(for blindneſs is ſuch in Perſia) of his ſon to ſucceed him, he 
produced him before the ſhah ; who, finding. he had his eye- 
fight, was ſo well pleaſed, that, it is ſaid, he lived twenty- 
four hours longer than otherwiſe he could have done. We 
are, however, to obſerve, that the order for blinding his fon 


mult have been in the early part of his reign ; becauſe he af- 
terwards ordered the eyes of all whom he commanded to be 
| blinded, to be dug out of their heads and brought to him in a 


golden diſh. 

Sefi was very bandſome in his perſon and face, which gave 
no indications of his bloody diſpoſition. He was, at the 
time of his death, about twenty-eight years of age; nor is 
there a good action recorded of him, but his replacing about 
three hundred Georg:ans, who had been removed out of their 
country by his grand-father. He uſed to excule his cruelties 
to the Europeans, by telling them they were neceſſary for 
keeping ſuch a nation of brutes, as he reigned over, in ſub- 


jection. Before he died, he made all his great men recognize 


the right of his ſon to ſucceed him. 


briety enough to bethink himſeif of a ſon 


17 


s deaths 


He accordingly mounted the throne by the name of Shah Succeeded 
Abbas II. His entry into [/þahan, from Kaſbon, where his fa- by Abbas 


ther died, was the moſt ſplendid of any that can well be ima- II. 


gined. He rode, for fix miles, upon carpets and cloths of 
gold and ſilver, which afterwards became the prey of the po- 
pulace, they being trod upon only by his own horſe ; and 
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the re;oicings made by the Dutch company, upon that occa- 
ſion, coſt them above three thouſand pounds ſterling. His en- 
trance, however, into Iſpaban, was deferred for three davs, 
becauſe an aſtrologer told him that the lucky minute was not 
come. „„ 85 | 8855 
About a year after his acceſſion, the king of the Je Tar- 
tars took refuge in Perſia againſt his own ſons, who had de- 
throned him. Abbas received him with the greateſt politeneſs 
and magnificence, and gave him fifteen thouſand horſe and 
eight thouſand foot, with a vaſt ſum of money, to re- inſtate 
him. The ſame year he recovered Kandahar from the great 
Rebellion mogul. The prince of Faſtes, an almoſt inacceſſible pro- 
of the vince in the ſouth of Perſia, had rebelled in the late reign, 
prince of and refuſed to pay the tribute impoſed upon him by Aobas J. 
Faſkes. after he had conquered Ormus. Abbas II. ordered the gover- 
nor of Ormus to attack him with twenty thouſand horſe, but 
that governor died in a bog. He was ſucceeded in his com- 
mand by his brother, whom the prince of 7aſzes defeated ; 
but the ſuperſtition of the latter directing him to Mecca, to 
Courage return thanks to his prophet, he was ſurprized, and carried 
and good priſoner to Ormus by the new general. But the princeſs of 
fortune of Jaſtes, a woman of more than maſculine ſpirit, hearing of 
the prin- her huſband's misfortune, put herſelf at the head of ſix thou- 
ceſs of ſand horſe; and, by prodigious marches, ſhe ſurprized the 
Jaſtes. quarters of the Perſian general by night; killed him with her 
| own hand; and, baving cut in pieces the greateſt part of his 
army, ſhe carried of her huſband, with about a dozen la- 
dies of the general's haram, This diſgraceful event ſo exaſ- 
perated Abbas, that he ſent a third brother of the two deceaſed 
generals, at the head of thirty thouſand horſe, to revenge the 
affront; but he was defeated by the prince of Faſkes. 
Character The character of Abbas has been differently repreſented. It 
of Abbas II. is certain that he was a friend to the Chri/tzans, that he poſ- 
ſeſſed fine natural parts, and that he had an inclination to do 
juſtice ;. but that often, like his predeceſſors, he degenerated 
into cruelty. He had a genius for drawing and the mecha- 
nical arts, which made European artiſts come into high favour 
at his court. But the virtues he had were {tained or perverted 
by his exceſſive intemperance in drinking and in women. He 
ordered ſeveral of the latter to be burned alive for mere tri- 
fles; and one in particular, who declined his embraces, be- 
cauſe ſhe knew, that, if ſhe had a child by him, ſhe muſt 
remain in the haram, inſtead of being given, as generally 
- happened to the ladies who had no children, to ſome great 
2 IEG lord in marriage. : 
His death. As other inſtances of his brutal eruelty could convey no in- 
ſtruction to the reader, we ſhall now bring him to his death, 


* 


which happened by the violence of venereal diſeaſes he had 
contracted; and which were heightened by his intemperance. 


He performed ſome acts of juſtice upon his oppteſſive mini- 
12 ſters; 
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ſters; but not ſufficient to attone for the cruelties he com- 


mitted during his drunkenneſs. His death happened in the 
thirty- ſeventh year of his age. 5 
Abbas II. was ſucceeded by his ſon Szfi IT. or Selyman, He is ſue- 
whoſe mother thought that the officers were come to put him ceeded by 
to death, when they knocked at the door of her apartment, Seß II. 


that they might conduct him to the throne. Soon after his 
acceſſion he fell fick ; and ſeveral other calamities, particu- 
larly famine, afflicting Perſia at the ſame time, the ſuperſti- 
tious aſtrologers contrived that he ſhould be inaugurated 


again ; becauſe, it ſeems; they had not choſen a lucky mi- 


nute for his inauguration. This ſecond inauguration was 
performed with many ridiculous ceremonies, though the eſ- 


| ſental part of it was, the putting a rich cap, adorned with 


feathers, upon the emperor's, or ſhah's, head, and the gird- 
ing him with a ſword. 


In this prince's reign lived a gteat man, who, in common Remarka- 
with others of the ſame quality, was called Ali Kouli Kan. ble hiſtory 
He had often commanded the Perfian armies with ſucceſs, but of Koul: 
being of a temyer too plain and boiſterous for a court, when Kar, 
his expeditions were over, he was chained up; for which he 
Was called the ſhah's lion. Having been under one of thoſe 


confinements for about five years, he prevailed with his 
keeper to ſuffer him to go a hunting, promiling tp return by 
ſuch a time. He kept his word; but, upon his return, he 
baſtinadoed the keeper ſeverely, for preſuming to ſuffer a 
priſoner, whom the ſhah had committed to his charge, to be 
at liberty. | 

This piece of humour procured him his liberty from Se,; 
and, to the amazement of the whole court, he came into 
the ſhah's preſence, and told him, That his lion was come 
to kiſs bis hands. Being graciouſly received by the ſhah, 
the courtiers poured in preſents upon him; but being deſti- 
tute of ready- money, he applied to the Armenian merchants, 
who are Chri/tians and the greateſt traders in Perſa; but they 


| refuſed to lend him any money. As they were immenſely who inſti- 
rich, he refolved to be revenged upon them ; and he, one gates the 
high-feſtival day, conducted the ſhah to their capital, where ſhah 

be was received by their patriarch, or high-prieſt, at the againſt the 
head of their clergy, all of them dreſſed in their canonical Chriftians, 


robes ; habits v.hich were ſo ſtrange to Szfr, that he aſked 
his conductor, who their perſons were that wore them. 
They are devils,” replied Koul: Kan; and perſiſting in his 
aſſertion, he raiſed ſuch a ſtorm againſt the Armenians, tho? 
he himſelf was originally a Chri/tian, that they were obliged 
to buy their peace with large preſents to the ſhah, and about 


fifteen thouſand. pounds to Koul: Kan; ſoon after which the Death and 


emperor died. | character 
We have little more to add to the hiſtory of this prince, of Sef II. 


but that Perſia, under him, was over-run with impoſtors, 
who called themſelves aſtrologers, who brought his govern- 
C2 ment 
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He is ſuc- 
ceeded by than threeſcore ſons, and was fucceeded by one of them. So- 
Hufeyu. 
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ment into the utmoſt contempt, and that he ſuffered the L- 


Bech Tartars to inſult him with impunity ; and granted the 


demands of the Dutch Ea/t-India company, though they had 


taken from him the iſland of Xiſmiſo, ſituated near Ormus. In 


ſhort, ſuperſtition prevailed fo much in his reign, that even 
armies were headed by aſtrologers; and, through their folly, 
ten thouſand Perſians were drowned in an expedition againſt 
the Kyu/aks, who were not above one thouſand in number. 
We have a vaſt number of particulars, related by travel- 
lers, concerning the perfonal behaviour of this ſhah; but all 
of them tend only to let us know, that he inherited his fa- 
mily vices, thoſe of drunkenneſs and cruelty ; and the par- 
ticulars are too ſhocking and indecent to be tranſmitted by 
hiſtory ; being no other than the frolics and barbarities of a 
man mad by drinking. He was, in his perſon, a prodigy of 
ſtrength, but very handſome ; and was diſtinguiſhed from the 
common ranks of his ſubje&s only by his imperial cap of 
feathers. Towards the end of bis reign, he grew exceſſively 
avaritious ; and his vaſt debauches almoſt emaciated him. In 
ſhort, he was, like his immediate predeceſlors, a reproach to 


human nature; and he died in the year 1694, aged forty-eight, 


of which he reigned twenty nine. | 
Sf, or Solyman, is ſaid to have left behind him no fewer 


{yman appointed his eunuchs, and infamous favourites, to be 
the executors of his will ; which was, that they ſhould raiſe 
to the throne either Huſſeyu, or his elder brother Mirza Ab- 
bas, a prince endowed with every royal accompliſhment. 
Huſſeyu's indolence gained him the preference; and Abbas, 
upon Huſſeyn's being raiſed to the throne, was. confined in 
priſon: but Huſſeyu, from a principle of religion, or, as 
ſome ſay, from a private contract between him and Abbas, 
could not be prevailed upon to deprive him of his fight. 
Huffeyu's grandmother, by the mother's ſide, had been a 
great inſtrument of his advancement to the throne ; and had 
brought over the eunuchs, who had then the management of 


the empire, to his party. Huſ/tyz, amongſt many other 


weakneſſes, had that of being ſuperſtitious to the laſt degree. 
Fhis, joined to a puny natural conſtitution, formed a moſt 
deſpicable character; and he was extremely bigotted in the 
formalities of his religion, particularly in an averſion he had 
to wine. It was by no means for the intereſt of the eunuchs 
to have a ſober ſovereign upon the throne. They complained 
of it to the queen-mother as a breach of their covenant with 
her. There was a neceſſity for her inducing her ſon to get 
drunk; for the eunuchs, at that time, compoled a tribunal, 
to which all other tribunals in the kingdom were ſubordi- 
nate; and the ſnah himſelf could be conſidered in no other 
light than that of being their creature, whom they could ſet 


Str-tagem up, or depoſe, at will, The queen-mother was perſuaded to 


to make 
bim drink 


Wine, 


appear ſick, and the phyſicians were ordered to preſcribe 
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wine for her recoyery. Her ſon, the ſhah, who tenderly 
loved her, preſented it to her lips; but ſhe refuſed to taſte it 
till he had drank ſome. He objected the fin he muſt commit 
in taſting it ; but ſhe quieted his conſcience by telling him, 
That a king of Perſia could not be guilty of fin. He ſeemed 
to be perſuaded, and drank up the bowl; which he found to 
be ſo pleaſing, that he made it, ever after, his conſtant com- 


panion. | 


The eunuchs having thus ſucceeded, in keeping the ſhah His mag- 
almoſt perpetually drunk, took care to ſupply him with mo- nificence 


ney for gratifying his other favourite paſſions; which lay in in build- 


women, and magnificence in his buildings and equipages, ings and 
which were ſo exceſſive, that the ordinary revenues of the equipages. 


_ crown could ſcarcely defray the expence. But the eunuchs 


took care to ſupply him, by oppreſſing the people to ſuch a 
degree, that all Per/ia, for ſome time, may be ſaid to have 
been expoſed to the rapine and injuſtice of thoſe wretches, 
who.were put in by the eunuchs to govern the people; and 
who, having bought their places, were obliged to fell their 


juſtice, and reduce the ſubjects to the moſt deplorable ſitua- 


tion. It would be both tireſome and uninſtructive to the 


reader, to give particular inſtances of this. It is ſufficient to His aban- 
ſay, that, at the time we now treat of, all regular govern- doned go- 


courſe, were loft amongſt the Perſians, who were abandoned 
to tne {courges of thoſe monſters, and the robbers whom they 
ſuhſtituted for their governors, 4 | 

As to the ſhah himſelf, he gave himſelf up to the moſt un- 
manly and ridiculous diverſions, within the walls of his ha- 
ram, without giving the leaſt attention to government, and 
without once reflecting that he was a ſovereign. 

It is almoſt incredible that any people could bear ſuch ty- 
ranny from ſuch y1ctches as the eunuchs, however they 


might bear it from their own king; but the Per/ians were 
made to be ſlaves, and the greater the burthens that were 


heaped upon them, the more they thought themſelves obliged 


to crouch under them. 


ment, all principles of morality, and almoſt ail ſocial inter- vernment. 


This happened not to be the caſe with the Fans, a people Character 


partly ſubject to the Moguls, their reſidence lying in the pro- and hiſto- 


vince of Kandahar, in the eaſtern part of Herat, and in the ry of the 


mountains dividing the Perfran, Bukharian, and Indian domi- Agans. 


nions. Though we call them Mans, becauſe that by that 
name they made the moſt conſiderable figure in the great 
ſcenes we are to open, yet, as is uſual in thoſe countries, 


they were divided into a great number of tribes ; ſuch as the 


Balluchi, tre 46do!lrs, the Kli, and many others. They had 
been ſubject to many different princes, according as the 


Arabs and Tartar:, the Maguls of India, or the Perſians had 


prevailed ; and; not being perpetually galled by one yoke, 
they conceived ideas of liberty. The Perſian monarchs, 
however cruel and oppreſſive i the ſubjects of the interior 


parts 
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parts of their dominions, found their account in treating the 
Afgans with lenity ; an indulgence which they compenlated 
by a faithful obedience to government. The oppreſſions of 
the infamous eunuchs made them fee] and reflect that they 
They were men. They complained to the king ; but his mini- 


complain. ſters, or eunuchs, ſtiled their complaints treaſon ; and their 


deputies were diſmiſſed with contempt and neglect ; which 
brought them into a diſpoſition to become independent. 

A gover- The eunuchs, who governed every thing at court, to re- 

nor is ſent duce them, made one Gurghim Kan, who was governor of 


them. Georgia and Kirman, governor of Kandahar likewiſe. He was 


by birth a Georgian, and had once fought againſt the Per ſians 
for the liberty of his country; but perceiving that the prin- 
cipal men in it were corrupted by the Perſian gold, he turned 
Mabometan, ingratiated himſelf with Huſſeyu; and, being of 
2 bold and daring diſpoſition, he undertook to keep the #f- 
gans in quiet. With this view, he marched, at the head of 
a body of Perfians and Georgians, into the country of the A. 
ans, and gave them up to the mercy of his ſoldiers, who 
8 upon them the moſt cruel indignities and oppreſ- 

ions. Sr | PEE, 
Hiſtory Amongſt the other deputies ſent to court by the Mgans, 
and ma- was one Air Mis, the head of a tribe, and otherwiſe a man 
nagement of great quality, rank, and capacity. He had been privately 
of the fa- furniſhed with a large ſum of money by his conſtituents ; 
mous Mir and, by obſerving the courſe of parties that were formed at 
is. court, he put it to an excellent uſe; for he employed it in 
ſtrengthening the party that had been formed againſt Gnrg- 
hin; and he had intereſt enough, while Gurghim was in Man- 
dahar, to get himſelf introduced to Hufſeyu, As his appear- 
ance was noble, and his eloquence graceful, natural, and pa- 
thetic, he prepoſſeſſed the ſhah in his favour, and infpired 
him with a jealouſy of Gurghim, who, by this time, thought 
himſelf ſo ſecure, that he had diſmiſſed the Per/ians who were 
in his army, and only retained the Georgians, as being by far 
the beſt ſoldiers, and the moſt faithful to his perſon. | 
Notwithſtanding this advantage, Mir Mis had ſtill a great 
point to gain. The Afgans were zealous Mabometans of the 
Sunnis ſect; and it was a matter of conſcience with them, 
how far their law authorized them to take up arms againſt 
their MHahometan prince, tho' a tyrant. Mir Mis, well know- 
ing that the doctors of Hecca, who were all Sunnis, mortally 
hated Huſſeyu, who was a Shiite, undertook a journey to 
: Mecca and Medina, to conſult the mollas, for fo thoſe doc- 
Gets the tors were called, upon this point; and, by painting the go- 
Mahomet- vernment of Huſſeyu in the moſt deteftable colours, he ob- 
an doctors tained a full reſolution in favour of taking arms againſt his 
on is de. ſovereign, who was not only a tyrant but a heretic ; for ſo 
they eſteemed the HHites; and who, as Mir Is falſly al- 
ledged, had diſturbed the Sanmis in the practice of their devo- 
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Mir Nis kept this fefta, or opinion, ſecret. Upon his re- 
turn to the Perſian court, which he found alarmed by an am- 
baſſy from the czar, Peter the Great, of W containing 
ador had, by 

birth, upon the crown of Armenia. Though this cl:im pro- 
ceeded, perhaps, only from the vanity of the ambaſſador, 
who was originally an Armenian, yet Mir Vis magnified 
it into a plot between the ambaſſador and Gurgbim, to poſſeſs 


23 


themſelves of the ſovereignty of Armenia and Georgia, which His ſuc- 


were both of them Chriſ(ian. This inſinuation was ſo art- cels, 


fully propagated. that the prime-minifter, who had been 
gained by Mir I/is, procured Hufſeyu's conſent that Mir Mis 
ſhould be honoured with robes of ſtate, and other diſtine- 


tions of favour; reſtored to his rank amongſt his country- 
men, of which he had been deprived ; and ſent back to Kan- 


dahar, to be a check upon Gurghin's ambition. 


Upon the return of Air Mis to Kandahar, Gurghim, who and pro- 
more than ſuſpected his commiſſion, by way of trying him, found diſ- 
demanded in marriage his daughter, who was a celebrated ſimulation 


beauty; a propoſal which, he knew, a bigotted Sunnite ne- 
ver would agree to, when coming from a Shute. When this 


demand was made, Air Mis had occaſion for all his diſſimu- 
Jation to concert the meaſures he was reſolved upon ; and he 


eaſily impoſed upon Gurghim, who had never ſeen his daugh- 


ter, by ſending a young lady in her place magnificently 
dreſſed. In ſhort, he diſſembled fo well, and railed ſo loud 


againſt his refractory countrymen, that Gurghim, at laſt, 
looked upon him as one of his beſt friends. Gurgbim had 


about him, at that time (the year 1709) only a guard of 
about one thouſand Georgians, but all of them picked men ; 
and Mir Wis found means to perſuade Gurghim to ſend off 
the greateſt part of them to reduce the heads of a tribe whom 


he had ſecretly perſuaded to refuſe to pay their taxes, and to 


whom he profeſſed himſelf an inveterate enemy. Gurghim, 


at this time, reſided in Kandahar ; but Mir Vis and his 4f- 
gans were encamped, as uſual, in tents, and happened to be 


then near that city. 

In the mean while, Mir Mis had engaged a large party of 
his countrymen to take arms for the recovery of their liberty 
as he called it, and to approach privately towards Kandahar, 


whence he invited Gurghim to a feaſt in his camp. The in- He mur- 


vitation was accepted of, and Gurghim, buried in ſleep and ders Gurg- 


wine, was murdered, with all his Georgian and Perfian at- him. 
tendants ; who, dreſſizg themſelves in the arms and habits 


2 the deceaſed, got, that very night, poſſeſſion of Kanda- 
2 | | | 
The behaviour of Mir Vis, on this occaſion, was wiſe 


and moderate. The town, as he had concerted, was full of 
his Hans; yet he offered a licence for all the inhabitants of 
| Kandabar to depart, with their effecte, if they were not diſ- 
poled to accept of the liberty he had it now in his power to 


C4 | give 
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give them. The inhabitants heard him with ſhouts of ap- 
plauſe, and ſwore they would ſtand by him with their lives. 
He takes Soon after, the detachments of the Georgians, who, by the 
the paſs of contrivance of Mir Mis, had been ſent to reduce the rebels, 
Zibel. returned towards Kandahar; but, though Air is was 
| greatly ſuperior to them in number, he could make no im- 
preſſion upon them, and they fought their way into Perſia, 
| * Mir Wis to take poſſeſſion of the important pats at. 
LE, L1DCL. : fo i, 
His pre- Afﬀter this, Mir Wis pretended to commence enthuſiaſt ; 
tended and rejected, with texts taken from the Koran, in his mouth, 
enthuſi all terms of accommodation offered by the Perſian court; 
aſm. and even went ſo far as to impriſon the meſſengers who 
brought them. After this, he defeated the khan of Hera, 
who advanced againſt him at the head of fifteen thouſand 
horſe, though he had no more than five thouſand Mans; 
and, multiplying victory upon victory, the Perſſans, at Jail, 
were obliged to employ Koſroph, who was governor of Geor- 
The Per- gia, and nephew to Gurghim, to ſuppreſs the rebellion. He 
fans take had an army with bim of thirty thouſand Pei ſians, and one 
Zibel, and thouſand two hundred Georgians, and ſoon made bimſelf 
befiege maſter of Zibel; and then marching on, he beſicged Kanda- 
Kandahar har; while Mir Mis remained in the field, with a bandful 
of forces, who continued faith{ul to him, but were foon in- 
| creaſed by tribes of Aſgans reſorting to him from the moun- 
tains, | | 
They are The inhabitants of Kandahar offered to ſurrender the place 
defeated. upon terms. Kozroph would hear of none; and drove the 
inhabitants to deſpair, till Mir Mis finding means to cut off 
his proviſions, the latter gave him ſo total a defeat, that only 
ſeven hundred of his army eſcaped, he himſelf remaining 
Death of amongſt the number of the ſlain. This happened about the 
Mir Mis. year 1710; and, though the Per ſſans made ſeveral efforts to 
| recover Kandahar, yet Mir Mis ttill remained victorious, re- 
duced the whole province of Kandahar, and died, in peace, 
; king of it, in the year 1715. | | 
He is ſue- Air Mis, at the time of his death, had no ſons of ſuffici- 
ceeded by ent age for government; and therefore left his crown to his 
bis bro. brother Abdollah. This prince was of a very different diſpoſi- 
ther Ab. tion from Mir Mis; and, entering into a negotiation with the 
dollab, Perſians, he was upon the point of reſtoring the whole pro- 
who is vince of Kandahar to them, though upon very good condi- 
murdered. tions, when he was murdered by Mahmud, the eldeſt ſon of 
Mir Mis, then about eighteen years of age, and who was 
| ſoon after proclaimed king of Kandahar, | : 
Herat be- Art the fame time that Kandahar thus diſmembered itſelf 
ven 5 from the Perfian monarchy, Herat did the ſame, by the means 
oy . - of Ezadallah: He was the ſon of one of the chiefs of the Ab- 
ent Hate. dollts, an Afgan tribe, which had ſubmitted to the Perſian go- 
vernment; and his father wanting to proſtitute him to the 
infamous luſt of the governor, Ezadallah, to avoid infamy 
| . 5 committed 
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committed parricide. He then put himſelf at the head of a | 
ſmall army; and every where routing the Perſians, he be- | 
came, at laſt, maſter of the whole province of ' erat, and 
the capital itſelf, by favour of the inhabitants; who, like 
Ezadallah, were all of them ſtaunch Sunnis, and therefore 
| deteſted the Perſians. 3 12 

About the ſame time, the TU/beks, and other barbarians, 
broke into Kora/an and Sherwin, and defeated great armies of 
the Perſians. But the chief attention of Haſſeu and his 
court was turned againſt Exadallub, who defeated a great ar- 
my of them, and killed their general, a youth of eighteen 
| years of age, with his father, an old judge, who ſerved as his 
lieutenant over eight thouſznd Perſians, with the loſs of 
three thouſand of the Abdollis. _ 2 | 

The government of Huſſeyu becoming now contemptible, Other re. 
the Arabs of Maſbat made themſelves maſters of Barayan, bellions. 
and then went to take Gomron, to which city Abbas the Great 
had transferred the commerce of Ormus. Fatey, Huſſeyu's firſt 
miniſter, offered his ſervice to ſuppreſs them; but Hufſeyn, 
fearing to put him at the head of an army, gave the com- 
mand of it to Luft, Fatey's brother-in-law. This general 
endeavoured to engage the Portugueſe in his maſter's ſervice ; 
but cither the poverty or avarice of his court, or both, diſa- 
bled him from paying them, and he was forced to remain 
upon the defenſive, *_ | | 

Mahmud, on the other hand, raiſed an army to invade Ker- Mahmud 
man ; and, after undergoing vaſt difficulties, he made him- takes Ker- 
ſelf maſter of the capital which bears the ſame name; and man, but 
laid heavy contributions upon the inhabitants. Luft, or, as loſes it 
he is called, Luft Ali, who remained {till at the head of an again. 
army, flew to their relief and recovered the capital; but put 
the inhabitants under more ſevere contributions than the A 
gane had done. | 
This ſucceſs emboldened the Perſian court ſo much, that 
a very great army was raiſed to reduce Kandahar. Nothing 
could have prevented this but the envy of the Kerman lords, 
and others, who had ſuffered by him in their eſtates, and 
who brought the ſhah's almoner and his phyſician into their 
party. They had great influence with the ſhah; and he was Hfſeyu is 
prevailed upon to give orders for putting Luft Ali and Fatey betrayed 
under an arreſt, and the latter to the torture; which was ac- by his fa» 
rordingly done. But, ſuch was his ſtupidity, and ſuch the vourites. 
diflentions that prevailed amongſt their enemies, that even 
Hi{/eyu, at laſt, was convinced of their innocence ; and, 
though he had barbarouſly ordered Fatey's eyes to be put 
out, he fpared his life; and, had it been in his power, he 
would have reſtored both him and Luft Ali to his favour. 

After this, the Leiji invaded Sherwan; and Fuſtanger, the 
Georgian general, would have defended it, had not Huſjeyu 
been prevailed upon to make a peace; upon which Yujtan- 
ger retired in great diſguſt, ſwearing that he never would 
| ST FEA | | again 
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His ar- again draw his ſword in the ſervice of the ſhah. The Zeiji, 
mies are who had concluded peace only through fear of that _ 
defeated. hearing of his reſentment, recommenced their hoſtilities ; 
| and, after giving the Perſians repeated defeats, they made 
themſelves maſters of all the province of 5herwan, and de- 
- feated a body of forty thouſand Per/ians. | | 
The A, In the mean while, the gans, who had been intimidated 


| in into a ſubmiſſion by Zyft Ali, hearing of his diſgrace, and 
2 i that of his brother-in-law the friſt miniſter, with the other 


field, diſtractions of Perſia, recovered their ſpirits; as Mahmud, 
whoſe glory had been eclipſed, did his credit. He raiſed an 
army of fifteen thouſand men, and he was joined by all the 
tribes related to the Afgans. The miſerable ſtate the Perſian 
empire was then in, gave him hopes of ſucceſs in his enter- 
prize, which was no leſs than to attempt the conqueſt of all 
Perſia and the dethronement of * It is uncertain what 
the number of the Afoans were wit 
is certain they could not be leſs than five thouſand diſci- 
plined men. He marched to Kerman, after paſſing through 
prodigious deſerts, and reached it in January 1722; but he 
found himſelf unable either to take the fortreſs of that city or 
that of Tatad; and, after the loſs of four thouſand men, he 
pointed his march to the capital, //pahan, which was but 

and Mah. ill provided to reſiſt him. | 


mud ad- Huſſeyu and his court had flattered themſelves that it would | 


vances be impoſſible for Mahmud to ſurmount ſuch a march as he 
agairſt I/ did before he could reach Iſpaban; but, when they ſaw him 
paban. at the gates of their capital, they ſent Mohammed, who was 

then firſt miniſter, to offer him money, if he would deſiſt 
His pro- from his enterprize. This unadviſed ſtep convinced Mah— 


grels, mud of the extreme weakneſs of the Perſian court; he re- 


jected the offer, and advanced to Gulnabad, in Engliſh, The 
Conſerve of Rojes, a town ſituated within nine miles of Iſpa- 
han. While he Jay there, after many debates in the court of 
Per/a, it was reſolved to give him battle. | 
Oppoſed Never was there ſeen ſuch 2 diſparity in the looks of two 
by the armies. The Afgans, through the incredible length of their 
Perfian march, appeared emaciated, and were deſtitute of cloaths; 
army, even their om̃cers had ſcarce a rag to cover them; and with- 
out all kind of artillery but a few ſmall arms; while the Per- 
fian army appeared in all the pomp and luxury of their an- 


who, ceſtors, under a Aerxes or a Darius, The battle joined; 


through and, at firſt, went fo bard againſt the Gans, that Mahmud 
treachery, had prepared ſome of his diomedaries to carry him out of 
are de- the field; when, by the courage and good conduct of Naſer, 
feated. one of his generals, the fortune of the day changed in favour 
of the Afgans. They were affiſted by the treachery of an 
Arabian general, who, after plundering Mahmud's camp, 
marched off with we booty, and left the Perſians to be cut in 
pieces. The Afzans made themſelves amends by taking the 
Perſian camp, and all its rich furniture. The loſs is ſaid to 
hase becn no more than two tnoutaicd on each fide; but the 
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deſertion amongſt the Perfian troops amounted to thirteen 


thouſand. * 


27 


It appears from the beſt authorities, which notwithſtand- Haſcyi be- 


ing the lateneſs of the tranſaction, are precarious and con- trayed by 


tradictory to one another; that Makmet, the Arabian prince his gene- 
or wali, who had plundered the gan camp, was in fact ral, 


Huſſeyu's general on this occaſion; ànd, aſſiſted by the natu- 


ral cunning of his country, had found means notwithſtand- 
ing all that had paſſed, to preferve his confidence. /þahan 


was unguarded, being little more than an open city, deſt- 
itute of fortifications that were tenable, ammunition or pro- 
vilions. Never did prince take more pains to ruin himſelf, 
than Huſſeyu did upon this occaſion. Mahmud, who had 
little experience in war, made no uſe of his victory; and 
had not ſo much as carried off the artillery, which the 
Perſans had abandoned in the late engagement. His inac- 
tivity gave time for the Per/ian generals to repair the old 


fortifications of //þahan, to add new ones, and to fill that 
city with large bodies of troops, and the inhabitants of the 


neighbouring country. Heſſeyu's prime miniſter, was for 


having him retire to Kaſbin, which was fortified, and there 
to make a ſtand. But the Arab general, who on this occa- 
| lion was made governor of Iſpaban, repreſenting the diſgrace who ad- 


that muſt attend ſuch a ſtep, and the contemptible number, viſes him 


and the pitiful condition of the rebels, it was reſolved to 
defend Iſpahan. ' 1 


to defend 
Iſpaban. | 


 Maſmud ſeems by nature to have been no great genius, nei- Diſtreſſes 
ther in war nor politics, but experience gave him great abi- of Mahb- 
Jities in both; and he had in his ſervice great generals and uud. 


wiſe miniſters. He had heard, that Huſſeyu had invited the 


prince of Ge:rgia, whom he moſt dreaded, to come to his 
aſſiſtance, He underſtood that troops were marching againſt 


him from all parts of Perſia; and that the very garriſon of 
Iſpaban was more than ſufficient to deſtroy his army. But 
he was reaſſured, by the intelligence he kad 

that prevailed in the Perſian court; and more than probably 
by ſecret correſpondences he held there. Recovering his 


ſpirits and reſolution to the aſtoniſhment of the Per/zans, 


he marched towards SHeriſtan, not far to the eaſt of Iſpaban, 


of the Afgans all the cannon and artillery thiþt was to have 
defended it. He then laid ſiege to Zulfa, a cy inhabited by 
Armenian merchants, who for the benefit of ommerce, had 
been ſettled there by 4bbas the Great. The Kerchants, ſome 
of whom were very rich, made for fome tinllf a vigorous de- 


fence, in hopes of being relieved from Iſpaban; but decciv- 
ed, in their expectation, and a breach being made in 
their walls, they were obliged to compound matters with 
Mahmud, and to ranſom the plunder of their city, by paying 
Him about one hundred and ſeventy five thouſand pounds, 

n — h | and 


of the diviſions 


He takes 


and took poſſeſſion of the magnificent paſhce of Ferebad, Ferebad, 
- which the cowardly Per/rans deſerted ; and ft in the hands and Juffa. 
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and fifty virgins, who were to be ſacrificed to the luſt of the ¶ ci 


- conquerors, But money had more charms for the Ian, ra 
than beauty, and all of them but a few, who were content- he 
ed with their new lovers, were ſuffered to be ranſomed ; nay ar 
ſome of them without ranſom, were ſent back to their ſh 

parents. The contribution impoſed upon their city was ſe- pl 
verely and rigorouſly exacted, not without circumſtances of 81 


| injuſtice and cruelty by the conqueror. | 
He be- As Julſa was one of the ſuburbs of 1/pahan, Mahmud pre- ec 
fieges 1/- pared to beſiege that city, which is ſaid then to have b 
been of vaſt extent, and COMA in the whole ahout ſeven ſe 
hundred thouſand inhabitants. T he avenues to it, and the Cl 
neighbourhood: of it, are repreſented as moſt enchanting 
ſpots, and it was acceſſible only by bridges. The treacher 
of the Arab general began at this time to be ſuſpected by 
Huſſeyu himſelf 3 and Ahmed Aga, a white eunuch, had been 
| made governor of Iſbaban. Before Mahmud begun the ſiege, 
Treaty a treaty was ſet on foot between him and Huſſeyu, who to 
between ſpare the effuſion of blood, offered to confirm to him the 
him and ſovereignty of Kandahar, together with the province of Ha, 
Hufjeju fſaray; and to make him a preſent of a great ſum in ready 
money beſides. Mahmud could have no objection to this 
propoſal, but being reſolved to be treated with on the foot- 
- ing of a king, and a ſovereign prince, he demanded Hu//ey.'s 
daughter in marriage, to prevent all future objections to 
his blood, or that of his deſcendants. This demand be- 
ing imprudently refuſed by the proud ſhah, hoſtilities went 
on; and Mahmud attacked the bridge of Sheraz, one of the 
principal leading to Iſpaban. Ahmed was a brave man and a 
good ſoldier, and being ſerved by an European engineer, he 
Mahmud gave the Man ſo ſevere a repulſe, that, had it not been jor 
is defeated the private intelligence he had with the Arab general, he 
would have abandened the fiege. But being encouraged by 
the infidelity of the Arab, he turned the ſiege into a blockade, 
and endeavoured to cut off all proviſions from the city, by 
ravaging the neigbouring plains, which are wonderfully ex- 
tenſive, populous, and fertile. He could not have ſucceeded 
even in this, had it not been for the diſſentions of the Per/ian 
lords, who were marching to the relief of //þahan, and who 
but cuts refuſed to ſerve under Ali Merdan, the prince Mali, or Lore/- 
offa grand fan. Thoſe diſſentions gave an opportunity for Aman, the 
convoy of braveſt of Mahmud's generals, to attack and defeat them ſe- 
proviſions. parately, and to cut of a grand convoy of proviſions, which 
were marching to //pahar. : 
{pahan But the want of diſcipline in the garriſon, contributed 
inveſted. ſtill more effectually to the ruin of Huſſeyu. The Geo gians 
were the flower of his troops, and were entruſted with the 
important paſs of the bridge of Abbas Abad. But receiving a 
ſuppiy of brandy, they intoxicated themſelves fo, that they 
were cut in pieces without reſiſtance, and the paſs was 
icized by the gans, who thereupon compleatly inveſted the 
1. | | city. 
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city. This inveſtiture proves either the raſhneſs, and igno- 
rance of Mahmud in military affairs, or the vaſt dependance 
he had upon the traytors about Huſſeyu's perſon, The braveſt 
and molt ſenſible of the Perſian generals repreſented to the 
ſhah how eaſy it would be, with one briſk ſally, to cut in 
pieces the handful of miſerable mountaineers, who kept fo 
great an army cooped up, or at leaſt to beſiege the beſiegers. 


p- 


But this propoſal, by the influence of the Arab, who pretend- Huf*yu 
ed that every day would bring freſh ſuccours, was rejected again be- 
by Huſſeyu; and, at the worſt, that prince ſtill flattered him- trayed. 


ſelf with the poſſibility of accommodating matters with his 
enemy. 


Mean while, Aman the 4fzan, general, who continued Cruelty 


with a flying army to ſcour the plains of þahan, had been of the 


guilty of the moſt ſhocking cruelties and breaches of faith, AA ans, 


towards the miſerable peaſants of Pera. Having ſurprized 
a large body of them who delivered up their arms, on pro- 
mile of their receiving quarter, he put all of them to death 
in cold blood, excepting thoſe who could pay a ranſom for 
their lives. The inhabitants of Little Iſpaban, and the neigh- 
bouring country, looked upon this as a common cauſe ; and 
perceiving that the fatigues of the march had greatly diſ- 


ordered the ¶ gans, aſſembled in a body, and entirely routed is reveng- 


them. On this occaſion the baggage and plunder of the u ed. 


fell into the hands of thoſe peaſants ; which exaſperated Mah- 
mud himſelf, who thought the honour of his arms ſo much 
concerned, that he purſued them with a body of horſe, but 
the peaſants facing about entirely defeated him; and, amongſt 
a great number of other priſoners, they took Mabmud 's 
uncle, and younger brother, with his two couſins. Mahmud 
was extremely mortified, at ſeeing his arms ſuffer ſuch 
checks; and as he loved his relations, he even ſtooped to 


apply to Huſſeyu, for his interceſſion in their favour. This 


was readily granted, but before the meſſenger was adle to 
reach Litile _ the vindictive peaſants had impaled their 
priſoners, and he ſaw their bodies upon the ſtakes ; 'and at 
the ſame time was informed, that they had been put to death 
by way of repriſals. This being related to Mahmud, he 
ordered all his Perſian priſoners to be put to the ſword with=- 


out diſtinction. 


This ſeaſonable act of valour by an undiſciplined body, Huſſ vu is 


filled Mahmud with ſuch apprehenfions, that he was about 
to have raiſed the ſiege, and had actually made diſpoſitions 
for that purpoſe. It was in vain for the Armenians, and the 
braveſt of the Perſan officers, to remonſtrate to Haſſeu, how 


very eaſy it would be to cut off his retreat. Herd con- 
tinued to be lulled by the treacherous arts of the Jab, who 


had entirely regained his aſcendancy over him, and filled 
him with ſuſpicions of the fidelity of the Armenians. The 
Arab therefore procraſtinated matters ſo much, on pretence 
that the neceſſary ſuccours were not arrived, and that* the 

| Armenians 


betrayed. 
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30 | 
His gene Armemians were not to be truſted, that the ſhah's troops re- 


1 
1 


rals de- turned ingloriouſſy into 5 without attempting any | 


Huſjeyu, the khan of Kofilan; who was advancing to his 
aſſiſtance with ten thouſand men, was defeated ; and the 
other princes, either themſelves prompted by motives of am- 
bition, or corrupted by Mahmud, or both, refuſed to act 


feated. Pu againſt the enemy. To compleat the misfortunes of 


under the generals he had appointed. Mabmud's intelligence. 


was ſo good, that he reſumed his ſpirits, and recommenced 
the ſiege of Iſpaban. | - | 
He puts Notwithſtanding all the arts of the Arab, the voice of the 
his ſon in people at laſt convinced Huſſeyu, that he had been betrayed ; 
bis own but the Arab ſtill artfully „ him, that all the miſcar- 
place, Tiages of his government were owing to his not having a ge- 
neral of authority enough to make the Perſians obey him. 
Huſſeyu, upon this, ſent for his eldeſt ſon, Abbas, and, as ſome 
ſay, reſigned the government into his hands; but, perhaps, 
it is more proper to ſay, that he put him at the head of the 
but im- adminiſtration. The young prince inſtantly ordered the 
prifoas Arab, the chief phyſician, and their known accomplices, for 
him. execution : but they perſuaded the father to ſhut him again 
up in the priſon from which he had been taken. It thereby 
appears that the father did not, at leaſt, refign the crown to 
him. | | 
A ſhort trial was made of Se, the next ſon in order of 
birth ; but, being found deſtitute of capacity, he too was re- 
manded to his priſon : and the third ſon was ſet aſide on ac- 
count of his religious turn: ſo that, in the end of May, 1722, 
T hamas, the fourth ſon, was declared the preſumptive heir of 
the crown; and, breaking through a poſt which was com- 
manded by Afhauf,, fon to Abdollab, Mahmud's murdered 
brother, he reached K2/b:n. There he met with cruel diſap- 
He is be- pointments. All the governors, princes, and great lords, 
fieged by upon the frontiers, though ſubjects to Hufſeyu, and at the 
his ſub- head of armies, ſhewed a great coldneſs in his ſervice, and 
jets,” Thamas was utterly incapacitated to advance to his father's 
relief. This backwardneſs was occaſioned by the ſec ret hopes 
molt of thoſe great men had of each erecting an independent 
ſovereignty out of the ruins of his country. | 
Famine The abſence of Thamas ſerved the treacherous views of the 
rages in Arab, becauſe it was a pretext for his not attacking the poits 
T;pahan. of the Afgans until the prince came up with his army, fo as 
do put them between two fires, and uttetly to deſtroy them. 
The people, however, having ſenſe enough to perceive that 
the troops in the city were more than ſuficient for deſtroying 
their enemies, inſiſted loudly upon their being attacked. 
They were the more clamorous on account of the famine 
that began to prevail amongſt them; and the Arab was 
obliged to give way ſo far to them, as to march out ſeveral 
times; but he always returned without fighting; and ge- 
By 75 | neraily 
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nerally pleaded in his excuſe, that the aſtrologers told him, 
the lucky hour was not yet come. ; 
Thoſe pretexts, equally ſtale and ridiculous, at laſt exaſ- Mutiny of 
perated the people into a kind of mutiny ; and they beſet the peo- 
[Juſſeyu's palace, demanding that he, in perſon, ſhould lead ple. 
them on to action. He endeavoured to put them off till next 
day; but they perfilting in an immediate compliance to 
their demand, they were fired upon by an army of eunuchs, 
who were always maintained within the palace walls. Upon 
this, the brave Ahmed, then the governor of the city, ſtep- 
ped in to his ſovereign's relief; attacked the gans, forced 
their chief poſt, and would have entirely defeated them, 
had it not been for the infamous conduct of the Arab, who 
drew off his men juſt as victory was about to 'declare itſelf 
for the Per/fians. Ahmed, ſeeing the Arab's treachery, or- Ahmed 
dered his Per/ians to fire upon his troops; and, bath Hu, defeated, 
ſeyu's bodies being thereby thrown into confuſion, the Afgans . 
rallied, recovered their poſt, and forced their enemies to re- 
treat to/ /þahan. | | PE 
Upon their return, the Arab had the art to prevail upon 
Huſſeyu to diſgrace and diſpoſt Ahmed; but the loyal eunuch 
died a few days after, as is ſuppoſed, of grief, or by poiſon. 
Nothing now remained before Huſſeyu's eyes but the pro- as is the 
ſpect of inevitable ruin. It was compleated by Mahmud's governor 
being able to buy off the governor of Sejęſtan, who was ad- of Sgjeſlaa 
vancing to the relief of Ipaban with ten thouſand troops. 
The price was certain very rich preſents, and the government 
of Koraſan. This ſucceſs, together with the indolence of the 
prince, or ſultan, Thamas, from whom very great things 
were expected; and, above all, the famine which now 
raged in Waker, rendered Mahmud ſecure of his prey. The 
unhappy Hufſeyu, unable to refiſt longer the cries of his peo- 
ple and the ſignt of their miſeries, offered the command. of 
his armies to Zuft, who had before acted at their head with 
ſo much ſucceſs; but he had too great knowledge both of 
the weakneſs of the troops, and the treachery of the court, to 
accept it. As his laſt reſource, he renewed his negotiation 
with Mahmud ; offered him his daughter in marriage ; the 
provinces of Koraſan, Kirwan, and Kandahar, in ſovereign- 
ty; and one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds beſides; if 
he would draw off his army: but the Man haughtily an- Haughti- 
ſwered, that he had already in his own power all that Hu/- neſs of 
ſtyn offered; and thus the negotiation broke off. Mahmud. 
The reduction of the whole province of Koraſan, under Miſery of 
17:1uk, late governor of Seje/tan, left Huſſeyu nothing to hope Hahn. 
for, but his being received by the conqueror upon his abſo- 
lute ſubmiſſion. Famine drove numbers of Perſians out of the | 
city, where their throats were cut by the ans, who gave 
them no quarter. All the treaſures of Fuf/:yu, both in plate 
and ready- money, with all the ſums he had been able to bor- 
row from the Englifh and Dutch merchants, were now en- 
| „ titely 


3 


who con- 
cludes a inhuman Aan terminated the negotiation. His reaſon for 
capitula- this delay was, that famine might thin the city of its inha- 
tion with bitants, ſo as that he might have nothing to fear from them; 
Mahmud, for, when they had conſumed all other, even the moſt loath- 
ſome, animals, they were reduced to live upon one another, 


- 


Pride of 
the latter. duced, he found Mahmud in the great hall of his own beloved 
Interview palace of Farabad, ſeated on a cuſhion of gold. Hufſeyu gave 
berween him the firſt ſalute, which was returned by Mahmud. V 


them. 
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tirely exhauſted ; and, at laſt, about the end of September, | 


he offered entirely to ſubmit to Mahmud's power. 
It was the twenty-firſt of October following before the 


till the living were not ſufficient to bury the dead; and a 
zeſtilence mult have enſued from the number of dead bodies, 
Pad it not been from the remarkable ſalubrity of the air and 
ſoil of Ipaban. 550 i 

At laſt, the capitulation, by which Hiuſſeyu was to dethrone 
himſelf, and become a voluntary captive to the conqueror, 


Was figned. All that Mahmud deigned to grant, was, that 


no violence ſhould be offered to the perſons of the king's no- 
bility, or the ſurviving inhabitants of /þahan. Huſſeyu took 
a moſt mournful and melancholy leave of his ſubjects, im- 
puting his and their misfortunes to bad councils. On the 
twenty-third of October, he marched, with his principal at- 
tendants, conſiſting of about three hundred, towards the A 
gan camp; and was obliged to wait for ſome time, becauſe 
his conqueror, as was pretended, was aſleep. Being intro- 


ſeyu, at laſt, was conducted to a ſeat, from whence he made 


a ſhort ſpeech, in which he ſaid he chearfully reſigned the 


empire to Mahmud, and wiſhed him proſperity. He then 
took out of his own turban the royal plume of feathers, 
which, in Perſia, is the badge of ſovereignty, and offered it 
to Mahmud's firſt minifter. But this did not anſwer either 
the pride or the purpoſe of the ¶Mgan. He continued in his 
feat, but refuſed to accept the plume from his miniſter ; ſo 
that Huſſeyu himſelf was obliged to ariſe and to fix it in his 
turban with his own hand, pronouncing theſe words, Reign 
© in peace.” Ms | 885 | 

This ceremony, ſo mortifying to Huſſeyu, performed in 


fight of all the officers and great men in both armies, was, 


by them, underitood to convey to Mahmud an undoubted 
right to the ſovereignty of Pera. When it was over, a re- 
paſt of coffee and tea was ſerved in; and Mahmud, relaxing 
of his uſual ſeverity, promiſed to conſider Huſſeyu as his fa- 
ther, and to follow, his advice in all he undertook. The re- 
paſt being over, a detachment of four thoufand gans took 
poſſeſſion of the city and palace; and, on the twenty-ſeventh 


of October, he made a moſt triumphant entry into 1/pahan, 


at the head of his army, attended by all the great officers of 
fate, civil and military, Perſan as well as Man. The un- 
happy Huſſeyn rode upon his left-hand till he entered the 
ſuburbs, and was then conducted, by a private way, by the 

| Pd ace. 
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palace. Mahmud not thinking it proper to lead him in 
triumph through a city where he had been fo lately fove- 


| reign: This conſideration, however, did not prevent Mah- 


- mud, when he was ſeated on his throne, in view of all the 

grandees and people, from obliging /7u/ſeyu to come into the 

aſſembly, and to be the firſt who ſaluted him king of Per/ia. 

After this, the whole aſſembly took oaths of allegiance to his 

government. f a | 

lt is here we muſt cloſe the reign of Huſſeyu, which had End of 

laſted twenty-eight years; and he may, in fact, be conſidered Hz/eyu's 

as the laſt ſovereign of the race of Sei, who reigned inde- feign. 

pendently in Perſia ; for, though his ſon Thamas afterwards 

mounted that throne, yet he held his power from a ſubject. 

That dinaſty had laſted about two hundred and twenty-three 

years in Perſia; and ſuch an uninterrupted. ſucceſſion of hu- 

man monſters is not, perhaps, to be parallelled in the hiſtory _ 

of any nation under the ſun. Huſſeyu is ſaid, indeed, to have His cha- 

been naturally a good- natured prince, even to a weakneſs; racter. 

but his indolence and propenſity to pleaſure, were as fatal to 

his people as the cruelty of his predeceſſors had been; and 

his ruin was owing entirely to his own credulity, and obſti- 

nate confidence, in a traitor. It is ſaid, he never put on the 

red dreſs, which the ſhahs of his dinaſty always wore when : 

they pronounced ſentences of death. . 

Though Mahmud may be conſidered as a rebel, and an Mahmud 

uſurper, yet the Perſans, after he was eſtabliſhed upon that mounts 

throne, found much more eaſe under his government, than the throne, 

they had done under the execrable creatures of his good- na- * 

e was impartially adminiſtered; the 

privileges of the Europeans were confirmed; and, what is 

more remarkable, the three great traitors, the Arab general, 

the chief phyſician, and the chief eunuch, in the late reign, 

had their eſtates confiſcated, and their perſons ſentenced to 
erpetual impriſonment, in this, for infidelity to their maſter. 

t is ſaid they would have been put to death, as all other trai- His mo- 
tors, and inſtruments of their iniquity, were, had it not been deration. 
that Mahmud, who valued himſelf upon keeping an oath, 
had ſworn that he would not take their lives. From the ſame 
principle of juſtice, or rather policy, Mahmud treated with 
the higheſt honours and diſtintions the firſt miniſter, Luft 
Ali, and all thoſe who had been faithful to Huſſeyu. He like- 
wiſe ſhewed great marks of regard for that unfortunate 
prince, and took his daughter in marriage; upon which, 
Huſſeyu publiſhed a manifeſto, directed to all his ſubjects, re- 
commending to them Mabmud's right to the crown. | 

Thamas was then at Kaſbin, where he had afſumed the title Thamas 
of ſhah ; and Mahmud, having levied conſiderable taxes up- aſſumes 
on his new ſubjects, ſent the monies, which amounted to the title 
three hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, to raiſe new troops of ſhah, 
in Kandahar. But the money was ſeized by the governor of 
Bendor in Sejeſtan. In the mean while, Ahman, who was the 
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right hand of Mahmud, attacked Kaſbin, and took it in De- 
cember; but his cruelty forced the inhabitants into an inſur+ 
rection, and they drove him out of their city, Ahman himſelf 
receiving a wound in the ſhoulder. peri. 

Thoſe diſgraces and loſſes made Mahmud. throw off the 
maſk, and return to his natural cruelty ; but, according to 
the beſt accounts, it might have been the effects of frenzy, 
which ſometimes ſeized him. He ordered all the Perſian no- 

blemen in his ſervice to be murdered at a banquet he had 

prepared for them; two hundred ſons of the Per/ian: and 

Georgian nobility to be butchered, as he did three thouſand 

of Huſſeyu's troops he had taken into pay, and all who had 

— penſions or ſalaries out of the royal exchequer, and 

numbers of the chief inhabitants of Ipaban; ſo that the 
butchery continued for fifteen days. n 3 55 

Bis indo- After thoſe execrable cruelties, which he ſaid he commit- 

lence. ted to prevent any inſurrections in that capital during his ab- 

ſence, he ſet out for Tauris, where ſultan Thamas was lead- 

ing a life of indolence and pleaſure ; and entered that pro- 

_ vince at the head of ten thouſand men, who defeated the ar- 
my of Thamas ; and Mahmud, after taking ſeveral cities, gave 
ny command of his army to Zebir De/?, and returned to / 

. un. „ | : T0" 

His nego- Thamas, notwithſtanding his father's misfortunes, was til! 
tiation in poſſeſſion of all the exterior parts of the Perfian empire; 1 
with the but they were ſituated ſo that they were extremely conveni- 
Turks and ent for two great princes, the emperor of the Turks and Peter P 
Muſcovites the Great of Muſcouy; both of whom, being no ſtrangers to | 
| the diſtractions of Perſia, invaded it about this time; the one - 

on the north, the other on the ſouth. The czar ſoon made b 

himſelf maſter of . Dagha/tan, Derbend, and the province of di 
Khilan; as the Turks did of Georgia. | is N 

Thamas had nothing to oppoſe to thoſe mi. n but 
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the conſideration of what was due to royal blood and of the 15 
diſtreſſes he ſuffered; and he ſent ambaſſadors with thoſe re- th 
reſentations to the courts of Con/tantinople and Ruſſia. q 

. There was, at that time, no good underſtanding between * 
thoſe two powers. The Turks pretended it was a fin for — 
them to aſſiſt a &Hiite, and that it was an affront to the Ma- 1 
hometan religion for Thamas to apply for relief to a Chriſtian 15 
rince; ſo that Thamas met with no help at Conſtantinople. 1 
he czar, more politic, gave his ambaſſadors a favourable 2 
reception, and promiſed to reſtore him to the crown of his 75 
anceſtors, upon his yielding up to Muſcovy all his right in ki 
the provinces of Ghilan, Mazanderan, and A/trabad, together J 
with the towns of Darbend and Radu. | * 
Men this treaty was publiſhed, it gave Mahmud vaſt un- n 
eeeeuaſineſs; which was increaſed by the behaviour of Aman Ol- 7 
lah, who now began to claim the reward of his ſervices, = 


which was no other than an equal partition of all the con- FA 
queſts he had made. Mahmud durſt not abſolutely refuſe ” 
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him, but found means, by repreſenting to him the unſettled. 
ſtate of affairs, to quiet him with promiſes, leaſt he ſhould 
have joined Thamas. Mahmud, after this, had leiſure to 
extend his conqueſts ; but we are told of a very extraordi- 
nary adventure which befel him in March, 1724, as he re- 
turned to Ipaban. | | 5 
A Georgian lady, who had loſt her huſband fighting againſt Remark. 
Mahmud, became ſo deſperate that ſhe vowed to revenge his able ex- 
death upon the 4/gans ; and, for that purpoſe, ſhe left two ploit of a 
children ſhe had to the care of her brother, and diſguiſed lady. 
herſelf in man's apparel. Upon Mahmud's entering a city, 
when he was upon his journey to {/pahan, ſhe attacked his 
uard of Afgans, and killed twenty of them before ſhe could 
be taken or diſarmed ; which, at laſt, ſhe was, and brought 
priſoner before Mahmud, who appeared greatly ſurprized at 
her reſolution, ordered her wounds to be dreſſed, and that 
ſhe herſelf ſhould be taken care of; but we know not the ſe- 
quel of her hiſtory. 0 5411 8 F . 
In the mean while, Zeberde/?, one of Mabmud's favourite Shiraz 
generals, took the city of Shiras by ſtorm, and attempted to taken by 
take Gombroon, but was repulſed by the reſolution of a few ſtorm, 
Engliſh and Dutch who had factories there: ſo pitiful are all 
the boaſted exploits of eaſtern conquerors. After this, Mab- 
mud, at the head of his Afgans, marched to Kothilan, which 
lies on the road to Baſ/ora, about ten days journey from J, 
pahan. This expedition proved quite unſucceſsful 3 the 
Arabs harraſſed his army ſo much that he was obliged to com- 
pound, with them for its ſafety: and, returning with diſgrace 
to Iſpaban, he was forced to beſtow about one hundred and 
twenty-five thouſand pounds as an indemnification to his ſol- - 
diers for the loſſes they had ſuſtained by the Arabs. ; 
Being thus baMed by ſo mean an enemy, it reduced Mah- 
mud ſo Tow in the eyes of the public, that, had Thamas be- 
haved with common ſenſe, he might have mounted his fa- CAGE 
ther's throne. Inſtead of that, he oppreſſed the Armenians, Thamas 
deprived them of their liberties, and ſuffered the Turks to oppreſſes 
become maſters of Georgia. After that, they beſieged Erivan, the Arme- 
the capital of Armenia, and took it after a great reſiſtance; nan. 
The baſnaw of Von, however, was repulſed at Tauris by the 
inhabitants, and obliged to retire to Khoy. - To be revenged He is op- 
of this diſgrace, the baſhaws of Baghdad and a. which poſed by 
two cities were then in the hands af the Turks, laid ſiege to the Turks. 
Hamadan, and took it. This conqueſt was attended by a 
kind of manifeſto, publiſhed by the Tur#:/ reſidents, or com- 
miſſaries, at the court of Ryf/ia, declaring the treaty that had 
been concluded between Thamas and the czar to be void, on 
account of the precarious circumſtances that Thamas was'in, 
which did not admit of his making any ſuch ceffions, and be- 
cauſe the Sublime Port could not ſuffer a foreign power to ob- 
tain footing in Perſia. In * required the czar to give 
. 2 | | up 
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up all that had been yielded to him by Thamas, and all his 
. conqueſts upon the Caſpian Sea. | | FO 
His domi- Upon this declaration being made, it was thought that a 


nions par- war was unavoidable between the Turks and the Mnſcovites ; 


© titioned. eſpecially as the former were ſo averſe to all treaties with a 
Chriſtian prince in prejudice of the Mahometans. The grand- 
vizir, however, and the czar's miniſters, managed io art- 

fully, that they concluded a treaty ; by which a kind of a 
partition of territory was to be made between the emperor 
of the Turks and the czar of Muſcovy; a certain portion be- 
ing to be left for Thamas, if he ſhould think proper to accept 
of it ; and they were to concur in ſetting him on the throne 

of Per/ia. | TD DIG 
This treaty was ſigned on the eighth of 7uly, 1725, and 
was equally reſented by Thamas as by Mahmud. The latter 
recruited his armies, and beſieged Jed; but he was obliged 
to raiſe the ſiege with diſgrace and loſs. In ſhort, though 
Atahmud had mounted the throne, which 5 ant puſilla- 
nimity and miſmanagement had loſt, yet Thamas, both by 
Perſians and foreign powers, was regarded as the ſhah of Per- 
Ja. Mahmud's power lay entirely amongſt his countrymen 
the 4fgans, and he kept a ſtanding army of them in pay. He 
could not, however, depend upon them; and, at laſt, he 
grew contemptible in their ſight. His perſon was deſpicable, 
and the plain manners of the 4fgans had been effaced in 
him by effeminacy. His arms were no longer victorious, and 
his troops reproached him in the ſame terms as the Macedo- 
nians did Alerander, That he was conquered by the people 
whom he had vanquiſned. This diſcontent, at laſt, grew 
outrageous, through the reſpect which they paid to 4/þhraf, 
the ſon of Abdollab, Mahmud's uncle, whom the reader may 

remember had been murdered by Mahmud. _ 211184 
Riſe of This young man, ever ſince his father's death, had ſerved 
Afrraf., in a military capacity under Mahmud; and was ſo much the 
| darling of the ſoldiers, that the tyrant durſt never put him to 
death, though he knew that 4ſbraf was meditating his de- 
ſtruction. In this undeſirable ſituation; he acted a prudent 
part; for, having no children of his own, he declared Afbpraf 
his ſucceſſor ; but he kept ſo watchful an eye over him, that 
„ de was unable to diſturb him. All Mabmud's precautions, 

Mahmud however, could not guard him againſt himſelf. His brain 

turns deli- appeared to be touched. He performed a fantaſtical penance 

r10us, called the riadhiat; by which he ſhut himſelf up for fourteen 
or fifteen days, and, by continual agitations of the body and 
workings of the mind, all the time ſurrounded with dark- 
neſs, he loſt the uſe of the ſmall reaſon that had been left 

He butch- him. But his frenzy took a moſt terrible turn, for he mur- 

ers the dered one hundred princes of Huſſeyu's blood with his own 

royal fa- hands, after ordering them to be carried into a court-yard, 
mily of with their hands tied behind them, where he cut off their 

Perſia, heads, The cries of one of Huſjeza's ſons reaching the un- 


happy 
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mud; and, from that time, he ſtopped t 


throne of Perſia. Thamas promiſed Aſhraf his own terms; 


lived but a few hours, had not his head been cut off. 


doubtedly had courage, yet his failings, ignorance, and in- 


raf and Aman Ollah to death, though he had reaſon to believe 


lives muſt have precipitated his own deſtruction. In ſhort, Compared 
what was ſaid of the Engliſb Cromwell, was, with more juſ- withCrom- 
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happy father, he run forth in an agony to ſave him, and re- 
ceived upon his own arm the wound that was aimed at the 
child, who was no more than five years of age. The ſight - 
of Huſſeyu's blood ſeemed to make ſome a Ee upon Mah- 

e butchery. He, 
however, never could recover his ſenſes. His frenzy in- 
creaſed every day, and was diſcernable in the moſt extrava- 
gant actions of generoſity as well as cruelty ; no kind of ſu- 
perſtition was omitted for his recovery ; and no fooliſh cere- 
monies, either Chriſtian or Mahometan, were left unprac- 
tiſed. ENT | 

Aſpraf,, in the mean while, was meditating the deſtructio 
of the tyrant ; and, for that purpoſe, had entered into a cor- 
reſpondence with Thamas, whom he invited to mount the 


and, though Aſhraf was under a kind of confinement, yet 
he managed ſo well, that Thamas, by his invitation, drew 
near to Iſpaban with an army. The Afgans conſidered them- 
ſelves as maſters of Per/ia, and would not forego their right 
of railing a prince of their own race to that crown; for 
which reaſon they choſe Aßbraf for their king and freed him 
from his confinement, being headed in their attempt by the _ 

great general Aman Ollah. Aſhraf, however, refuſed to ac- He is lain 
cept of his new dignity, until, by way of atonement for his by 4/raf. 
father's death, the head of the tyrant was brought to him ; 
which it accordingly was, though his frenzy had proceeded 
to ſuch a height, that, by the courſe of nature, he could have 


The character of Mahmud, and his government, muſt give His cha» 
every conſiderate perſon the moſt deſpicable ideas of the peo- racter. 
ple whom he conquered and over whom he ruled. His face | 
and perſonal appearance were ſhocking ; and, though he un- 


conſtancy, threw him even below the common level of man- 
kind. His ſucceſſes were owing to the valour of his coun- 
trymen the Afgans ; but that valour degenerated when they 
became the conquerors of Perſia, and were inured to the de- 
licacies of that inchanting climate. If any thing can be ſaid 
in favour of this frantic monſter, it is the regard he ſeemed to 
pay to his word. This is exemplified in his not putting 4/þ- 


they were meditating his deſtruction. But the merit of his 
clemency receives great abatement when we conſider, that 
both of them were more high in the eſteem of the army than 
he himſelf was; and to have attempted to take away their 


tice, applicable to Mahmud, That he was a fortunate mad- avell, 
man, His ſucceſſes were owing to temerity, and he was but 
twenty-ſeven years of age at the time of his death. 
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Aſhraf began his reign with cruelties, which if poſſible, 


exceeded thoſe of his predeceſſor, whoſe miniſters, favour- 


ites, and guards, he immediately put to the ſword. Aman Ollah 
himſelf was killed; and it was with ſome difficulty, and not 
till after ſhewing him great indignities, that he was prevailed 
upon to ſpare the mother of Mahmud, who had been the 
means of inducing her ſon to ſpare his life. His diffimulation 
was equal to his cruelty. For after putting out his brother's 
eyes, and confining him, as he did to one of Mahmud's ſon's, 
whoſe mother he poiſoned, he offered his throne to Huſſeyu, 


but that pitiful prince was better pleaſed with being ſuper- 


intendant of the buildings then erecting within the inclo- 
ſure of the palace. Upon this he married one of Huſſeyu's 
daughters, and took upon. himſelf the title of ſultan. But 
his engagements with Thamas, who had ſtill great authority 
in Pats gave him vaſt diſquiet. At firſt, he offered him 


the crown of Perſia, but Thamas diſdaining to take that 


Wars with 
| the Turks, 


which he could command, and which was his by right, ad- 


vanced towards Ipahan, though he was obliged to fly by 
Afbraf*s ſuperior power. In the mean while, the Tarks had 
again made themſelves maſters of Tauris, and ſhewed ſome 
diſpoſitions for marching againſt //þahan, from which they 
were with ſome difficulty diſſuaded; but in March 1726, on 


pretext of ſome ridiculous controverſy in religion, they de- 


clared war againft Afpraf; took Kaſhin, and Haragha, though 
the former city was ſoon after reduced by A/hraf. 
The indolence and miſmanagement of Thamas, at this 


time, had made him ſo contemptible, that the Turks refuſed 


whom he 
defeats. 


Treaty 
with 
them. 


Hiſtory 
and riſe 


to treat with him; and ſeemed to meditate nothing leſs than 
the conqueſt of all Per/ia. This they certainly would have 
effected, had not Aſbraf found means to have diſſeminated 


amongſt them, the doctrine of the impiety of Maſlems cutt- 


ing one another's throats, by which the Turkiſh army was 
divided. Their general however, being ſtill at the head of 
ſeventy or eighty thouſand men, attempted to cut Afbraf's 
army in pieces; but religious ſcruples had got ſuch a foot- 
ing among his troops, that he was defeated, and Aſpraf re- 


mained victorious. He maintained this ſuperiority to the 


year 1727, when the Ottoman court finding the backwardneſs 


of their troops to fight againſt a Mahometan power, every day 


increaſe, ordered a baſhaw or general, who commanded in 
Perſia, to conclude a peace with 4fbraf. The terms were, 
that the Turks ſhould have the poſſeſſion of Zengan, Soltainia, 
Abher, and Tahiran ; but that Khuye/tan fhould be reſtored 
to Aſhraf; who was to be acknowledged king of Perſia, and 
named in the public prayers, immediately after the Turkiſh 
emperor, who was to be acknowledged the true ſucceſſor to 
the khaliffs of Baghdad. . e 

Peace being made between Aßbraf and the Turks, upon 
thoſe, and. ſome other ridiculous terms; a new agent, who 

9 LE | after wards 
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| afterwards made the greateſt appearance of any man in the of Nadir 
eaſt, ſtarted up; and was afterwards known by the famous Sa, or 
name of Koul: Kan, and Nadir $hah. He was a native of Kouli Kan. 


Koraſan, but by deſcent a Tartar ; or that ſpecies of Tartars, 
called Turkmans; and loſing his father, who was a kind of 
a taylor, when he was but thirtecn years old, he was bred a 
ſhepherd, and ſupported himſelf and his mother, by carrying 
ſticks to market upon an aſs, and a camel; the whole of his 
atrimony. After this, about the year 1704, he was carried 
into captivity by the U/bets, with whom he remained about 
four years; but, after that, eſcaping, he commenced a robber 
and a murderer, and after various adventures, he. killed his 
maſter, and fled to the mountains with his daughter, whom 
he made his wife. About the year 1714, he continued his 
trade of robbing ; and the courage and reſolution he ſhewed, 
recommended him to the governor of Koraſſan, who gave 
him a poſt under him, ſomewhat reſembling- a gentleman 
uſher: In this ſtation, he found means to be preferred in the 
army, and behaved ſo bravely againſt the Tartars and Buka- 
rians, that he was not only made a colonel], but had a pro- 
ſpect of riſing to a much higher command. He was diſap- 
pointed in his expectation by court intrigues, and in the 
height of his reſentment, his tongue made ſo free with his 
patron the governor of Koraſſan, that by his order he was 
ſoundly bailinadeed ; upon this he retired to Kal/at, where 
his uncle, who happened to be at the head of a tribe, called 
 Affbar, commanded. His pride and preſumption did not 
ſuffer him long to remain in a ſubordinate quality, and it 
was eaſy for him to collect a party of ruffians and robbers, 
to the number of eight or nine hundred, who choſe him for 
their head; and in the year 1722, he lived by robbing travel- 
lers and caravans. A great man, one Seyfoddin Begh, hap- 
pening about that time to be in diſgrace at the court of 
Perſia, fell into the ſame courſe- of life, and joining with 
Nadir, their party amounted to about three thouſand. Nadir 
now began to make ſo great a figure, that his uncle procured 
the ſhah of Perſia to pardon him; and he requited his un- 
cle's kindneſs by ſeizing his caſtle of Kallat, and murdering 
him. After this he declared for Thamas, who was then at 
Farabad, in Maxamdaran, in very deſperate circumſtances, 
and depending upon Fati Ali, the governor of that province. 
The firſt ſervice that Nadir, who was now at the head of 
five thouſand men, performed for Thamas, was his taking the 
important city of Nzfabur, from the Afgans, and this ſucceis 
procured him admitance to Fat: Ali, who jntroduced him 
to Thamas, from whom he received a full and a free pardon, 


Thamas, who appears to have been a very weak prince, Who be- 
had been ſecretly diſobliged with Fati's aſſuming behaviour, comes ge. 
and Nadir eaſily ſaw it; but finding that Thamas, on account neral to 
of an oath he had made, could not be prevailed upon to give hn. 


orders for Fati's death, he murdered him himſelf : telling his; 
| & Di 5 maſter 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
maſter, that if he, Thamas, was fettered by an oath, he Nadir, 
was not. Upon Fati's death, Nadir, who had obtained an 
entire aſcendancy over Thamas, became his generaliſimo and 
firſt miniſter, and was at the head of eighteen thouſand men, 
with whom he drove the Balluchis out of Maſbad, the capi- 
tal of Koraſan ; for which ſervice, Thamas ordered him to be 
called Thamas Kouli Kan, the addition of his own name, be- 
ing the higheſt diſtinction he could beſtow upon a ſubject, 
After this Nadir reduced the whole province of Koraſan to 
his maſter's allegiance, and with twelve thouſand men he 

ſubdued Herat itſelf, where he cut off the governor's head. 

Aſforaf de- ee not, at this time, above thirty thouſand troops, 

feated and whom he could depend upon, but moſt of them were Afzans 

he mur- and provincials, who were reckoned greatly ſuperior to the 
ders Hu/- Perſians. Thamas however, had a general who ſupplied all 


ſeru, with defects; and though his numbers were inferior by five thou- 


many of ſand, to thoſe of Aßpraf, yet he gave them battle, and, to the 
the royal aſtoniſhment of all the eaſt, he defeated them, and in two 
family. engagements cut fourteen thouſand of them in pieces; oblig- 
ing the remainder to take refuge in 1/pahan. Here the bloody 
Afſpraf murdered the old ſhah Huſſeyu, and all the' males of 
the imperial family. He then loaded three hundred mules 
with ſpoils and treaſure, and left //ahan, at the head of 
twelve thouſand of his Hans. He had ſcarcely marched out 
of that city, when the erfian general Koul: Kan, arrived in 
it with his army, and having quieted the tumults, which 


were very outrageous, he went to meet Thamas, who was 


coming to Tahiran. He met him about fix miles from the 
capital, was received with exceſs of honours, and he behaved 
in the. moſt ſubmiſſive manner. When Thamas entered his 
palace he was ſhocked by the ſight of his father's murdered 
body, and thoſe of his deſcendants. But as he was entering 
the womens appartment, an old woman ſlave threw her arms 
around his neck, with an exceſſive tranſport of joy; and he 
foon knew her to be his own mother, who had lived in that 
diſguiſe, and conformed herſelf to her appearance, ever ſince 
the gans had obtained the maſtery at /jpahan. ; 


Infolence _4) raf and his Afzans had marched no farther than Shiras, 


of Kouli where they continued to rob and murder the people. Thamas 


Kan. expreſſed great concern for their hardſhips, but he ſoon un- 


derſtood, that he was to take law from his inſolent general; 
whom he had made governor of Koraſan, and promiſed to 
give him his aunt in marriage. Kouli Kan in return, ſaid he 
was ready to march with the army againſt the Af7ans, but 
that he did not choſe to be expoſed to his court enemies in 
his abſence, of which he had known but too many inſtances 
and he therefore demanded to have a power of raiſing money 
by his own authority, for paying the troops: Fhamas ſaw 
the tendency of this demand, but'was obliged to' ſubmit, 
though in fact he thereby gave himſelf a maſter. Kouli Kan 
then, though it was in the depth of winter,. marched ta 
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Aſtaker, or the antient Perſepolis, and on the fifteenth of 
January 1730, he routed Afhraf and his Perſians; and pur- Afhraf de- 
jued them with ſuch vigour that they were all cut in pieces, feated and 
and Afraf at their head; though ſome have reported that ſlain, 
he was taken priſoner, and carried to Iſpaban, where he was 
curried to death upon a public ſcaffold. FI 

Louli Kan having performed thoſe glorious ſervices. for his Further 
lawful ſovereign, was rewarded, by marrying his maſter's conqueſts 
aunt; and after ſtaying for ſome time at Shiras, he marched of Xoul; 
with the army to wreſt from the Turks the city of Hama Kan a- 
dan, which they were in poſſeſſion of. He performed that ſer- gainſt the 
vice, after giving them an entire defeat; and then out march- Ty, 
ing the baſnaw Cuproli, he took Tauris and Ardibel; and next, 
marching to Herat, which was in the hands of the Abdples, he 
recovered that city, and put the governor and the chief of the 
rebels to death. This laſt ſervice he had ſo much at heart, 
that to be at :leifure to purſue it, he granted a peace to the 
Turks ; and then he ſeems to have retired to his government 
of Kiraſan; and to have applied himſelf to the forming an 
army of Tartars, and other barbarians, whom he diſeiplined, 
and attached to himſelf for his own wicked purpoſes. In the 
mean while, Thamas getting the better of his native indo- 
lence, and equally afraid of the Turks, and his own general, 
marched to beſiege [rivan with five thouſand men. At firſt, 
he met with ſome ſucceſs, but his proviſions failing, he was n, is 
obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and in his retreat to Tauris, he was gefeated. 
defeated by Cuproli and Ali, the two Turkiſh generals, and before 
forced to retire to Hamadan; by which means, Tauris Baghdad 
again fell into the hands of the Turks. Being joined by the . 
garriſon of Hamadan, he ventured to fight the baſhaw of 

aghdad, but he was defeated in a bloody battle, and the 
Turks took poſſeſſion of Hamadan likewiſe. The diſtrac- 


tions that followed in Con/tantinople, obliged the Turki/h 


generals to propoſe a peace, which Thamas, who was in 

danger of loſing 1/pahan likewiſe, gladly agreed to in Janu- makes 

ary 1732 but with the ſhameful condition of reſigning all peace with 
his rights to Armenia and Georgia; the Turks engaging to the Turks. 
aſſiſt him in driving the Nuſſians from their conqueſts upon 


the Caſpian Sea, 


It is more than probable, that 88 found himſelf nes 


⁊ neceſſity, equally from the inſolence of his general, as from 


the power of the Turks, to make this peace. Koult Kan, who 
faw all his conqueſts giveri up by it, had a plauſible pretext 
tor oppoſing it, which he did in the moſt earneſt manner; 
promiſing to aſſiſt the ſhah with an army. Tamas however 
diſbanded his army, and ſent orders for his general to do 
the ſame. But Kouli Kan, far from obeying him, aſſembled 
his army to the number of ſeventy thouſand men; and, by 
expatiating upon the terms of the late inglorious peace, he 
perſuaded the chief officers under him, to ſtand: by him and 
by one another, againſt the miniſters and courtiers, who were 
F oe SF a TL meditating 


jelf at the head of his army; for he was at 
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meditating their ruin; he then advanced with his army to 
| pn it was ſecretly reſolved to depoſe T hamas, andto 
p 


ace upon his throne Abbas his ſon, who was but ſix months 
old. Kouli Kan being arrived near Iſpaban, made a general 
review of his army, at which the ſhah was preſent. A3 
many of the common men were no ftrangers to the deſigns 
on foot, Thamas might have ſaved himſelf, by ordering his 
eneral to be cut to pieces in the field, and by guns him: 
at time ex. 

tremely beloved for his humanity, and the mildneſs of his 
government; but he neglected the opportunity, and Xouli 


Lan ordering him to be ſeized, while he was intoxicated with 


but he is 
depoſed 
by Koul: 


Kan, 


wine, put him under arreſt in the garden of his own palace, 
and finally depoſed ; all the great officers, civil and military, 
by * or force, ſwearing allegiance to the infant in the 
cradle. n | 

After this great event, Koul: Kan ſteadily purfued what 
he had profeſled, the recovery of the ceded provinces from 
the Turks, and laid ſiege to Baghdad with eighty thouſand 
men. Upon this, war was proclaimed at Conſtantinople, and 
1 Ofman, one of the greateſt and moſt remarkable gene- 
rals the Twrks ever had, marched to relieve it at the head of 
eighty thouſand men. Koul: Kan was in hopes to have taken 
the place by aſſault or famine ; and though it was garriſon- 


ed by twenty thouſand men, it could have held out but a 
very few days, when Topal Ofman came up. A bloody battle 


who 15 
defeated. 
before 

Baghdad. 


But he 


was fought between him and the Perſian general, Kouk Kan, 


who was at the head of ſeventy thouſand men; and the 


Turks muſt have been routed, had they not been ſo ſeaſona- 


bly reinforced by the baſhaw Mauſel; while the baſhaw of 


Baghdad, made a ſally which entirely raifed the ſiege, after 
it had continued for three months. This battle coſt the 
Turks thirty thouiand men, and Kouli Kan loſt as many. He 
behaved with remarkable courage in it; and after Levine 
two horſes killed under him, he loc all his baggage. This 
happened in the ſummer of 1733, and Koul: Kan, the better 
to diſguiſe his intention, ſent word to the baſhaw of Bagh- 
dad, that he. was reſolved to pay him a viſit in the ſpring. 
But the genius of Koulz Kan was too active to brook ſuch a 
delay, for = October the ſame year, he penetrated into the 
Turkiſh dothinions, as far as Leyham, a place within fifteen 
miles of Ker. | | 
Here he was oppoſed by Topal Oſman, at the head of one 


defeats the hundred thouſand men, which he had aſſembled with great 
Turks, and difficulty. A battle was fought on the twenty-fifth of the 


recovers 


his loſſes. 


fame month, but to the diſadvantage of the Perſians. Next 
day brought on a general engagement, in which the Turks 
were totally routed, with the loſs of forty thouſand men, 


their military cheft, and all their baggage; and what was 


ſtill more irretrievable, their excellent general was left dead 
on the field of battle. Kouli Kan was prevented from purſu- 
| | | | ing 
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ing the advantages he might have gained by this great 
victory, by being obliged to march to Shiras, where he de- 
feated one of his own generals, who had proclaimed the 
depoſed Thamas ; and the general, whoſe name was Moham- 
md, being taken, hanged himſelf. Being now at leiſure to 
reſume his grand operations againſt the Turks, who were 
diſpirited, and divided amongſt themſelves ; he recovered all 
Georgia, and Armenia, and obtained many other advantages. 
His fame was then ſo great, that in the year 1735, the em- makes a 
preſs of Ryfſia concluded a treaty with him, by which he peace with 
ceded all, or a great part of, the Ruſſian conqueſts, upon the the em- 
| Perſian territories, After this, Kouli Kan increaſed his army to preſs of 
one hundred and twenty thouſand men, and, after defeating Ruſſia, 
and ſlaying Cuproli the Turkiſh general, and twenty thouſand 
Turks, in a bloody battle, he retook Erivan, and thus com- 
pleated the conqueſt of many of the provinces that had been 
diſmembered from Per/fia. | 5 25S | 
Kouli Kan was now conſidered both as the greateſt poli- Death of 
tician, and the greateſt general in the eaſt. Though he the young 
ſecretly coveted a peace with the Turks, yet he refuſed to SH 
conclude it, but upon condition of their reſtoring Baghdad, Anat. 
and paying the expences of the war. In the mean while, 
about the beginning of the year 1736, the young Shah Abbas 
died, but whether naturally or violently, we know not. 
Upon this the Perſian grandees were convoked in the plains 
of Mogan, to deliberate upon filling up the throne, Kouli 
Kan propoſed Thamas, but the deputies inſiſted upon himſelf 
accepting of the crown. The reader may remember that the 
Afgans are Sonnites and hate the Perſians for being Shiits. 
oult Kan's chief dependance at this time was upon the 
Afgans, and he himſelf had been bred a Sonnite. Upon the 
chief men ſtill preſſing him to mount the throne, he con- | 
ſented on three conditions. Firſt, that the crown ſhould be Condi- 
made hereditary in his family; Secondly, that none of the tions on. 
deſcendants, or relations 'of their late ſhah's ſhould receive which 
ſhelter, ſupport, or entertainment in Perſta; and thirdly, that Kouli Kan 
the cuſtom of curſing Abubeter, Omar, and Othman, with that accepts 
* 3 Huſſeyu's death, ſhould be aboliſhed in the crown. 
erſia. 1 
Nothing can give us a higher idea of Kouli Kan's power Altera- 
over the Perſians, who in general are great biggots, than tions in 
their agreeing to theſe propoſals; which facilitated a neace religion. 
with the Tur#s, who yielded up their rights to the conquered . 
provinces; and conſented that the Perſians might have li- 
berty to viſit the temple of Mecca, without paying duty. 
After this, Koul; Kan endeavoured to aboliſh all differences 
between the Sonnites and the Shiites; and he ſtript the 
Turki/h clergy, and doctors, in the neighbourhood of 1/þahan, 
of all their revenues, which he beſtowed upon his troops; 
ſaying that they were better prieſts than the others, whoſe 


prayers 


_ 
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prayers had been ineffectual for . procuring to * that 
peace, which the others had obtained by their ſwords. 

Nadir en- The peace with the Turks however, was far from giving 
deavours tranquility to Perſia, which was moſt miſerably harraſſed 
to culti- and depopulated, and exhauſted by its civil wars. Koult Kan 
vate the indeed ſought to remedy thoſe evils, by fixing his reſidence 
arts of in Ipaban, and by encouraging commerce and agriculture, 
peace, But he ſeems to have been void of all true ideas of the civil 
arts of life; though he ſometimes affected them, and even 
talked with the Engliſb and other foreigners upon thoſe ſub- 

jets. The truth is, had he been better informed, and better 

diſpoſed, he could not have ſucceeded ; for no ſooner did he 

| begin to have ſome reſpite, after making peace with the 
he is de. Turks, than he was obliged to ſet out for Kandahar, to ſub- 
feates, due Hufſeyu Kan, brother to the late Sultan Mahmud, who had 
ſeized upon that province and city. This was not amongſt 

the moſt glorious of Kouli Kan's expeditions. For though he 
defeated Huſſeyu's troops, yet having no heavy cannon, he 
could not take the city, and he was forced at laſt to 
accept of it, upon terms, from Huſſeyu, and to confirm him 
Conqueſts in his government. His ſon Rizi Kuli, whom he had made 
of his ſon governor of Maſbad, was more fortunate in ſubduing the 
Rixi. provinces of Balk, and Bukharia, and reducing the Uſbek 

Tartars, who were now become very formidable. 

It was now about the middle of the year 1738, and Kouli 

Kan was then meditating his famous expedition into India, 

of which we have already given a full account, and which 

will render his name famous to future ages. But notwith- 

ſtanding the immenſe treaſures which he brought to Perſia 

upon his return, we do not find, that either that country, or 

his own court, were much improved by ſuch vaſt ac- 

ceſũons of treaſure. He was by no means either ſo mag- 

nificient, or ſo poliſhed as Fenghiz Khan, or Tamerlan, and 

other conquerors, whom he reſembled in his riſe and for- 

tune, At the ſame time it muſt be acknowledged, that not- 
withſtanding all his treaſons, bloodſhed and cruelty, he was 

far from being ſo great a deſtroyer of the human ſpecies, as 

the beſt of thoſe tyrants were. While he was in India, a 

report prevailed that his army had been defeated. Upon 

this his fon Rizi Kuli endeavoured to ſeize upon the govern- 

who wur- ment, and actually murdered ſhah Thamas,. in the fortreſs 
der's Tha- where he was confined. Rizi ſoon after found he had been 
mas. ' milinformed, and deſpairing of pardon from his father, he 
meditated his deſtruction. In the mean while, Nadir Shah 
returned from India to Kandahar, and finding that the Uſbeks, 

who were then in poſſeſſion of the once glorious Bukharra, 

and Koraſan, had invaded Perſia, he marched at the head of 

| ' Htfty thouſand men to chaſtiſe them. The khan of Bukbaria 
Nadir's ſoon made his peace by ſubmitting, and was continued in 
ſucceſſes his government; but the khan of Kora/an, or, as it was now 
called, Aeyvea, held out; and after lofing twenty thouſand 

| | men; 
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men, he was taken priſoner, and put to death with thirty of 
his principal followers, by way of retaliation, for his having 
murdered one of Nadir Shah's ambaſſadors. ; 

As Nadir, for ſo we now call Kouli Kan, was returning to Riz! at- 
Maſhad, an Afgan, who had been hired by his fon Rizi for tempts to 
that purpoſe, ſhot at him and wounded him in the hand ; murder 
and, being ſeized upon, he accuſed Rizi, who was immedi- his father. 
ately apprehended. Nadir was fond of this fon, more than 
tyrants commonly are of their children; and, it is faid, 
he would have pardoned him for the attempt, but that the 
oung man refuſed: to make any ſubmiſſion, and even gave 
his father opprobrious language; upon which, Nadir, in a 
rage, deprived him of his eyes. | ; 

After this, revolts and rebellions multiplied upon Nadir; Nadir's 
ſo that, during the laſt five years of his reign, he cannot be defeat. 
ſaid to have been otherwiſe than unfortunate, though he ge- 
nerally was victorious. It was with difficulty he eſcaped be- 
ing, with his army, deſtroyed in an expedition he made in- 
to Dagheſtan againft the Leſghi, after having been ſucceſsful 2 
in two others againſt the Hrabs and Uſbeks. After that, he War again 
was embroiled with the Turks, who made war againſt him, breaks out 
and Aſtarabad and Shiras, with a great part of the domini- with the 
ons he had recovered ſince his acceſſion, revolted from him; Tur#s. 
while the Turks aſſembled a body of one hundred and thirty 
thouſand men near Erivan, and declared war againſt him. 

It is true, Nadir, in Auguſt, 1735, at the head of eighty 

thouſand troops, defeated them; killed their general Abdol- 

lah . whe, and twenty-eight thouſand of their men, with 

the loſs of eight thouſand of his own, he himſelf having two 

horſes ſhot under him. But this victory did not prevent daily Nadir's 

revolts from happening in Georgia and E which obliged diſtreſſes, 

Nadir to conclude another peace with the Turks; by which 

ſome ceſſions in point of religion were made; but he ſeems 

to have loſt a great deal in point of intereſt. ; 2 
Perhaps the affair of religion contributed more than any and op- 


other cauſe to the ruin of Nadir. The frequent revolts and preſſions. 


rebellions againſt him appear to have ſowered his temper, ſo 
that he looked upon the native Per ſians as his worſt enemies, 
and took into his pay a great number of 4fgans, Uſbeks, 


| Turks, and Tartars. To ſupport thoſe barbarians, he not 


only ſquandered upon them the vaſt treaſures he had brought 
from [ndia, but laid very heavy impoſitions upon the cities 
of Per/ia;:1o that the whole of that delightful] country pre- 
ſented ſcenes of the deepeſt miſery, and the moſt ſhocking 
barbarity. 15 | | 3 

Marching from Maſbad to the plains of Sollin Meydan, a 
conſpiracy was formed againſt him. It has been ſaid, that 
Nadir, finding he could not depend upon the Perſians, con- 


voked the chiefs of the Leis, Tartars, and other barbarians, 


and that it was agreed amongſt them, that very night to pot 
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all the Per/ians that were in the camp to the ſword. This 
reſolution, we are told, was diſcovered by a Georgian ſlave 
overhearing the deſign and communicating the ſame to the 
eres generals. But this diſcovery is far from being pro- 

 bable, it not being likely that Nadir, upon the point of ſuch 
a a ſcheme being executed, would have gone ſo quietly and 
unguardedly to ſleep in his tent as we find he actually did, 
But it is more probable, that the Perſian chiefs, having re- 
ſolved upon the aſſaſſination, wanted to juſtify themſelves by 

. n this pretext. We are not even certain as to the name of the 

0 perſon who was Nadir's executioner. It is ſaid to have been 

WH Nadir Shaleh Beg, the captain of his Afgan guard. He took with 
Shah mur- him no more than four reſolute men, and, ruſhing into the 
| | dered. haram, or womens apartment, they there killed an eunuch ; 
and proceeding to enter the inner haram, they killed an old 

woman, who, it ſeems, made a noiſe at their appearance. 
\ They diſcovered a particular tent of the haram, where Va- __ 
dir lay with his wife, the Indian emperor's daughter, by the 5 
luſtre of ſome jewels which lay on a table near a burning 0 
lamp; and when they came to it they found him juſt riſen, | 
having probably been awaked by the old woman's outcries. 
He had a ſword in his hand, which, on the fight of the con- 
ſpirators, he drew, and demanded what was their gy 
$leh Beg then cut him acroſe the collar- bone; but Nadir de- 
fended himſelf fo bravely, that he killed two of his moſt for- 7 


ward aſſailants, and would have eſcaped, had he not been We 
entangled in the ropes that interlaced the tents of his haram, tio 

ſo that falling, Saleh Beg gave him a terrible wound. Upon th: 

this, Nadir cried out for mercy ; but the conſpirators told ir 
him, That, as he had always been a ſtranger to mercy, he * 
was to expect none, and they immediately cut off his head. fer 
This happened in the year 2455 in the ſixty- firſt year of we 
Nadir's age, and the twelfth of his reign. ; we 

His cha- Nadir was one of thoſe extraordinary perſons, in nature the 
rader. and conſtitution, ſomewhat between a man and a monſter, gr 
- - whom we have had ſo often occaſion to mention in the courſe cal 

of this hiſtory, His natural parts and courage undoubtedly N 
were very ſtrong, and in his perſon he was fitted for the moſt gin 
difficult and fatiguing warlike operations. He was ſix feet Ty 

high, of a majeſtic awful aſpect, and his voice was ſo loud, fa 

that it could have been heard diſtinctly by an army of one tal 
hundred thouſand men. He had great readineſs of thought in pr 
concerting, and equal quickneſs and reſolution in executing, ne 

his deſigns. Though he made religion his pretext for a great or 
number of his unjuſtifiable undertakings, yet he appears to wl 

have been very little affected by it; for, when the prieſt, ſet 

who acted as high-mufti of Per/ia,. preſumed to throw in on 

ſome remonſtrances upon the head of religion, Nadir or- ſu 
dered him to be ftrangled. He ſeems to have been extremely thi 
rapacious, and, it is faid, he was perfectly well acquainted na 


with 


% 
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F with the ſtate of his finances through every province of his 

24 empire, his memory being as extraordinary as the other ta- 
4: lents he poſſeſſed from nature. He expreſſed a delight in 

g precious ſtones, and wore them in his turband, which was 

h the only finery he affected in his dreſs. His diet was plain; 

4 but, by what can be underſtood, his manners and addreſs 

] upon the whole, were barbarous; and, that he was afraid of 

* I conſpiracies, appears by his wearing a private coat of mail, 
56 and by his generally having in his hand a battle-axe, which 

J Wl he managed very dexteroully, and even played with while he 
was giving public audiences. rented en apo} a. > i 
h The ſtate of that country, ſince the death of Nadir Shah, 
e bas been ſo unſettled, and the accounts we have of it are ſo 
: fabulous and unaſcertained, that we muſt here cloſe our hiſ- 
tory of it. 28 1 C 3 
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I is in vain for us to attempt to ſettle the particular coun- Conjec- 
try from whence the people we are now to treat of if ture. 
ſued. The: moſt probable opinion ſeems to be, That the 
word Turk ori ally carried with it no favourable ſignifica- 
tion, being little better than a vagrant and a'barbarian ; and 
that it was given by the people in the eaſt indifferently to al 
ſtrangers. As we have already obſerved, Scythia, Tartary, 
and even China itſelf, ſent forth ſwarms of barbarians at dit. 
ferent periods, who, from the ſeveral names of their leaders, Name of 
were called Ogufians, Sehukians, or Othmans, but all of them the Turks. 
were Turks; and they were known by that name even after 
they had obtained ſettlements ; the very countries which they 
firſt conquered and inhabited, after leaving their own, being 
called Turke/tan and Turkamania. I IS 
We ſhall not trouble our readers with the fabulous accounts Their 
given by the Turkr/h hiſtorians of the original of the Othman riſe. 
Turks ; the moſt conſiſtent is, that a great body of the Ogu- 
fans, headed by a leader called Ertogrul, or Ortogrul, ' were 
taken into pay, as foldiers of fortune, by ſome of the laſt 
princes of the Seljukian line, with whom they agreed in man- 
ners, language, and religion. Ortegrul's ſervices were ſo 
great that he was highly rewarded by the Sehutian monarch, 
who probably was Aladin; and he ſeems to have obtained a 
ſettlement at a place called Soguta, or the Willow Village, up- 
on the frontiers of Myſia. On the death of Ortogrul, he was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Othman, who, in like manner, aſſiſted 
the Seljutian monarchs againſt the Greets, Tartars, and other 
nations with whom they were at war, The 8:hu4ian rate 
\ a 
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at this rime, A their generals, who, in fact, ſeen | 
e 


to have been, even under their ſultans, independent princes, 
aſſociated themſelves, and, extending their conqueſts al] 
round over the divided and effeminate Greets, they made a 
diviſion of their territories, and Bythinia fell to the ſhare of 
 Othman. The Turkiſh hiſtorians, ' however, have endea- 
voured to conceal the truth; which is, that the dread of 
Fenghiz Kan's arms, and thoſe of his ſucceſſors, particularly 
po Sri obliged thoſe mercenary barbarians to ſeek a refuge 

| towards the weſt ; which they laid waſte as they proceeded, 
| Hiſtory of Othman ſeems to have been a general of great addreſs, and 
O:hman. both the Chriſtian and Turkiſh writers tell us, that a kind of 
a conſpiracy was formed amongſt the Greet governors, in 
which was the governor of Hirman Katu, called Mitael Ho- 
fa, or Goat's Beard, whoſe daughter was to be married, and 
"Othman was invited to the wedding at a caſtle called Bilej ibi, 
where the conſpirators intended to diſpatch him. LKauſi, it 
: ſeems, diſcovered the conſpiracy, and was generous enough 
His ſtra- to put Othman on his guard. Upon this intelligence he diſ- 
tagem. gulſed forty of his moſt reſolute ſoldiers like women, with 
concealed weapons, and placed himſelf, with a ſtrong body 
of troops, in ambuſh. The diſguiſed ſoldiers being admitted 

into the caſtle ſecured the gates; and Othman coming u 
with his troops, deſtroyed his enemies, and made himſelf 
© maſter of that and ſome other important places. The Greel 
emperor Andronicus, however, taking into his pay a body of 
fix thouſand Alans, the command of whom he gave, about 
the year 1289, to his colleague and fon, the young 147421, 
greatly alarmed the Turks ; but he behaved ſo ſhamefully, 
that they, recovering their conſternation, ſhut him up in 
Magneſia; from whence, with great difficulty, he eſcaped ; 
The Alans and the Alans, refuſing to ſerve longer ' under him, returned 

— — vo ro ĩè ß bd ne ein 975 
emperor. The Byzantine hiſtorians inform us, that, after this, the 
Greek emperors took another body of mercenaries into their 
pay; but their leader being put to death, they invited Oth- 
Incurſions man into Europe, and joined with his Turts; and, the Greets 
of the. not daring to oppoſe them, they laid waſte all the Greet em- 
Turks. pire wherever they marched; the inhabitants flying to walled 
and fortified places, which thoſe barbarians were in no con- 
dition to beſiege. In ſhort, they puſhed their incurſions even 

to the Beſphorus. 5 5 1197 

Hiftory of According to other hiſtorians, about the year 1304, the 
Reger. emperor invited one Roger, an European ſoldier of fortune, 
with eight thouſand of his troops, to his defence; but thoſe 
_ mercenary auxiliaries were, if poſſible, more cruel and op- 
preſſive to the inhabitants than the Tyrks themfelves were; 
Orhman and Othman, taking advantage of their diſſentions, at laſt 
blockades blockaded Nice, the capital of Bythinia; and defeated a large 
Nie. body of troops ſent from Con/lantinople to its relief. It ap- 
pears, however, that Oihman, as yet, was far from being the 

| | no 
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moſt conſiderable leader amongſt the Turks, who had then Oppreſ- 
but very little government, and no principle but that of ſions of 
plundering and murdering the inhabitants. Sometimes, for the Turks. 
the ſake of money, one of thoſe leaders would make a ſhort 
ceſſation of arms with the Gree# governors ; but then his fol- 
lowers immediately put themſelves under ſome other chief 
who was in arms; fo that perpetual ravages and blood-ſhed 
went on. „ e e 

In the mean while, the young emperor, Mikael, was 
hunted from place to place; and, finding he could not re- 
main ſafe in Pergamus, he went to Cyzicus, and from thence 
to Piga. At laſt, he was obliged to call in Kazam Kan, a 
Tartar chief, to his aſſiſtance. His alliance was of ſome ſer- 
vice to the Greets, and at Cyzicus they formed an army of 
ſixteen thouſand men; but Ad;kacl was obliged to give the 
command of it to Roger, who, for ſome time, had great Roger de- 
ſucceſs againſt the barbarians, gave them ſeveral defeats and feats the 
checked their inſolence. He could not, however, pre- Turks; 
vent Aliſuras, one of the Turkiſh chiefs, from becoming 
maſter of Tripoli. But Roger, preſuming on his ſucceſles, 
and finding all the open country of Greece to be a mere deſert, 
by the ravages of the Turks, he entered the imperial cities, 
put the richeit of the inhabitants and governors to the tor- 
ture, and ſometimes to death, to oblige them to diſcover . 
their riches ; till, at laſt, the inhabitants of Magulſia had 
| ſpirit enough to cut part of his troops in pieces, and to ſhut 
their on upon him and to ſecure the treaſures he had left in 
the place. the tf „ 

pon this, without minding the requeſts or threats of the His op 
emperor, he beſieged the place. He was, however, obliged preſſive 
to raiſe the fiege and to retire, being equally hated by the cruelty, 
Greeks-and Romans as by the Turks. Upon his retreat, he 
went to Calipoli, and had the infolence to go to Adrianople, 
attended by no more than one hundred and fifty of his guards, 
to pay a viſit to the emperor M4ael. Here he met with the re- and death. 
ward of his injuſtice and cruelty, being killed by George, the 
head of ſome Allans who had remained in the emperor's ſer- 

VIC: jc; 5575; | 

Upon this, the Catalans, Reger's ſoldiers, maſſacred the 
people of 3 paſſed over to Aſia, and gave no quarter 
to any of the Greeks. The emperor ſent troops who beſieged 
the fort of Calipoli, which was in the hands of the infidels, 
while they, in their turn, beſieged the city. Mięael endea- 
voured to raiſe the ſiege, but his generals were defeated; up- 
on which he entered Adrianople at the head of an army, all 
of it compoſed of mercenary Allans intermingled with ſome 
Turks (for they contained ſo many clans, that ſome of them 
had but little connection with others, whilſt all of them were 
ready to take pay) and a few cowardly Greeks and [taliansy 
At laſt, the Turks and he came to a pitched battle; where 
e F N Mikael 
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The Greek Mikael ſhewed great perſonal courage, but, being baſely | 


emperor abandoned by his mercenaries, he was defeated ; and he and 
defeated. all his army muſt have been deſtroyed, had not the Turks, 
aapprehending an ambuſh, deſiſted from the purſuit. 
The Ca- The Catalans, who gained this victory, were ruined by it. 
talans and The Turks and they quarrelled, and they quarrelled amongſt 
Turks themſelves. The reader, in the preceding part of this hif- 
quarrel, tory, will ſee a great deal of the management by which the 
emperor of Conſtantinople prevented the progreſs of the Turks; 

but we are now to attach ourſelves to the hiſtory of Othman. 

It is ſufficient to ſay, that the differences between the Turks 

and the Catalans run to ſuch a height, that they cut one ano- 

ther's throats wherever they met. Othman ſeems to have 

taken but little concern in thoſe events, and to have entirely 

Greek minded his own intereſt, It is ſaid, that the emperor's ſiſter, 


princeſs who, as we have already ſeen, had been promiſed in mar- 


affronts rjape to the great Hulacu, affronted him, by threatning him 

Otbman, with the power of that prince, who actually ſent thirty thou- 
ſand men to the emperor's aſſiſtance. | | 

Notwithſtanding this, the diviſions in the imperial family 

grew to ſuch: extremes, that, about the year 1308, Othman 

had reduced to his power all Bythinia, and had made a con- 

ſiderable progreſs in the reduction of Paphlagonia. After this, 

beinz in no farther dread of Hulacu, he formed the ſiege of 

Nicomedia; but, being obliged to raiſe it, he built a ſtrong 

caſtle to bridle it, and gave the command of it to Targam, one 

of his beſt generals. He then retired into winter-quarters, 

but was attacked in them by Honorius, the imperial governor 

who de- of Pruſa. Honorius was defeated, and Othman took Kutabi, 

feats the but loſt his grandſon, who was drowned by the breaking 
Imperial- down of a wooden bridge. | 

Zis. Thoſe vaſt ſucceſſes enabled Othman to form the ſiege of 

. Pruſa itſelf, once the capital of Bithynia. But, unable to 

His policy take ſo ſtrong a place, he built two forts, or caſtles, near it, 

to hinder it from receiving proviſions ; and ordered the go- 

vernors of thoſe forts to preſerve. them as ſanctuaries for the 

people of the country ; by which means, they were always 

plentifully ſupplied with proviſions ; and they, the inhabit- 

| ants, became dutiful ſubjects ta Othman. | | 

He forms This barbarian ſeems to have been of a far more politic 

a ſmall caſt than his cotemporary countrymen. He even formed a 

fleet. {mall fleet, by ſeizing the ſhips of ſome pirates; and with 

that he made himſelf maſter of ſeveral iſlands in the Archipe- 

lago; which enabled him to plunder the ſea-faring ſubjects of 

| both the European and Afiatic powers, to the vaſt emolument 

His civil of his followers. To this policy his ſucceſſes were, perhaps, 

conduct greatly owing, as well as to the means he took to make his 

conqueſts durable. For, after a ſummer's campaign, he always 

dedicated the winter to the regulation of civil airs, and the 

introduction of good government and economy amongſt his 

| : - ſoldiers 
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ſoldiers and new ſubjects. Sometimes the ſummer was far 


advanced before he took the field, as if he had been averſe 
to harraſſing his army; but this he did with deſign; for he 
knew that their impatience for plunder and action would 
make them apply to him to head them againſt their enemies. 
When this, as it generally was, was the caſe, he then led 
them to'the held. 2 75 "OY | 


He happened, however, towards the latter end of his and hypo- 
reign, for we muſt then ſuppoſe him to have been an inde- eriſy. 


pendent prince, to conſume two or three years in thoſe pa- 
cific matters, till his foldiers began to murmur for want of 


action. He then called them together, and gravely told 


them, That he himſelf being a good Mahometan, could not, 
in conſcience, march againſt the enemies of his faith, with- 
out formally ſummoning them, either to embrace it or be- 
come. tributary; and that, if they refuſed both conditions, 
they were to be proceeded againſt with fire and ſword. | We 
are accordingly told, that he ſent his meſſengers of ſtate 
round to the Chri/iian princes and governors, with ſuch ſum- 
monſes; and, that ſome of them, particularly his friend Mi- 
kae Koja, actually turned Mabometan, while others of them 
conſented to pay tribute. | 54 


By thoſe means, he gained ſuch acceſſions of power, that Encreaſe _ 
he reduced a vaſt number of important cities. Becoming at of his 
laſt too formidable to the Turks and Tartars, who had ſeized power, 


upon the eaſt part of Syria, and were now maſters of Iconium 
itſelf, they invaded his dominions, and filled them with blood 
and rapine. But Othman, who ſeems to have had as much 
ſpirit as he had ambition and policy, drew together his army, 
gave them battle, and entirely routed them, and incorpo- 
rated all the priſoners he took, who were very numerous, 
amongſt his own ſubjects. | | 


His favourite ſon, Orchan, or, as he is commonly called, His fon 
Orchon, contributed greatly to his father's ſucceſſes, and ſub- Orchan's 
dued a vaſt number of cities, of which we now know no' valour, 
more than their barbarous names; but they were, at that | 


time, all of them populous and flouriſhing. The Greet em- 
peror made an effort to oppoſe him ; but his troops, though 
they are ſaid to have been well armed and diſciplined, were 
defeated by Abdorrahmon, another of Othman's generals, very 
few of them eſcaping either death or captivity. | 


One of the laſt and moſt ſignal actions of Othman's life, O:hmar - 
was his reducing Pruſa, one of the greateſt cities in that part takes Pra- 
of Aa; the blockade of which was ſtill continued. Au- a. 


thors are divided as to his manner of reducing it. Some ſay 
that it was ſtored with eight years proviſion, and that the 
place was ſo ſtrong, that Orhman employed his friend Mitael 
Koſa to perſuade Hororius, the governor, to ſurrender it to 
Orchon, upon promiſe that the lives of the inhabitants ſhould 
be ſpared, and thirty thouſand crowns of gold paycd by the 


of 
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of the Turkiſh affairs, ſay, that the place did not ſurrender 


before it was reduced to the greateſt extremity by famine and 

Stratagem the want of all neceſſaries. Other writers, who were then 

reported alive, and pretend to have been upon the ſpot, with no great 

ofOthman. probability, ſay that Othman, after he had reduced the town, 

found ſuch reſiſtance from the caſtle, that he ordered a report 

of his death to be ſpread abroad, and that he died with a de- 

fire to be buried in a Greeꝶ convent within the caſtle. They 

add, that the coffin, where his body was ſuppoſed to be, 

was filled with arms, and attended by himſelf and thirty- nine 

of his moſt reſolute officers in mourning; and, that the cre- 

dulous monks, prevailing ſo far as that they were granted 
admittance, by way of mourners for the deceaſed, they be- 

came maſters of a gate, and the place thereby fell into Oth- 

man's hands without blood-ſhed. Be this as it will, it is 

certain that Othman was poſſeſſed of this important city and 

fortrois; and, that he died ſoon after, having appointed his 

ſon )rchan to ſucceed him. He lived about ſixty- nine years, 

His death, of which he reigned about twenty-ſix. His death happened 
iin the year 1327. . | 0 8 
and cha. It muſt be confeſſed, that, though Othman, in conqueſts 
racter. and military atchievements, came far behind Jenghiz Kan, 
Tamerlan, and many other conquerors of the eaſt, yet he 
excelled them all in the wiſe diſpoſition he made of his ſuc- 

ceſſion, by leaving his territories to his ſucceſſor undivided ; 

a principle upon which the preſent greatneſs of his deſcend- 

ants, who have ever ſince aſſumed his name, is founded. In 

other reſpects, it is, on all hands, allowed, that be was 

brave in the higheſt degree ; and ſo generous to his friends, 

officers, ſervants, and the poor, that he left an empty trea- 

ſury. It is ſaid, that a little hat, which he uſed to wear, 

very different from the preſent Turk; turbans, and his green 
camblet cloak, are ſtill to be ſeen hanging over his tomb at 


1 | l 
Succeeded Orchan equalled, if not exceeded, his father, in all civil 
by his ſon and military accompliſhments. The young Andronicus, who 
Orchan, was now emperor of Conſtantinople, thinking to take advan- 
| tage of Othman's death, invaded Orchan's dominions ; but 
| was baffled, though, at firſt, he obtained ſeveral advantages. 
who takes After this, in the year 1 337, Orchan beſieged Nichomedia, and 
Nicemedia reduced it, partly by policy and partly by force. He then 
and re- became maſter of all the fortified places of. Bithynia, except- 
duces By. ing Nice, having improved the art of engineering far be- 
thinia. yond what his father did. | | Ez 
Ihe reader muſt obferve, that this was not done before 
thoſe places had undergone great variety of fortune ; ſome- 
times ſubmitting. to the Greet emperors, and ſometimes to 
the Othmans. | tl Eb. . 
Confede- We are likewiſe told, that many of the other Mahometar 
racy powers, who had erected ſovereignties on the ruins of the 
againſt Greek empire, joined with Andronicus againſt Orchan, who 
him, [oe 4 + „appears 
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appears to have been the moſt poliſhed of the Turks his co- prefers his 


temporaries. He aboliſhed the Seljutian money, and had a brother. 
mint of his own ; he treated his brother Alladin, who ſeems 
to have been a brave and a worthy ſubject, with the utmoſt 
diſtinction, by making him general of his armies, or prime- 
miniſter. Before this time the Ozugians, or, as we now call 
them, the Othman Turks, were no better than robbers z and, 
notwithſtanding all the pains that Othman had taken, they 
knew little of ſubordination, and were continually in muti- 
nies. Orchan therefore inſtituted a ſeminary of ſoldiers for He forms 
his army, conſiſting chiefly of young Chriſtians, taken from a militia. 
their parents; to whom, after they had been inſtructed in 
the Mahomelan faith, he gave regular pay; but without hin- 
dering ſuch of the Turks as were men of property from ſerv- 
ing amongſt them. To theſe we may readily believe he gave 
ſuperior advantages, by aſſigning them lands for their ſubſiſt- 
ence in time of peace, | 5 

By thoſe wiſe regulations, he had always at hand a diſci- 
plined army, powerful enough to check the mutinous ſpirit 
of his Turkiſh militia; ſo that, at laſt, he was able to lay 


' ſiege to Nice itſelf. The ſiege continued for two years, He takes 


and, famine and peſtilence prevailing within the place, the Nzce. 
garriſon was obliged to capitulate. His behaviour, on His gene- 
this occaſion, was magnanimous; he gave the inhabitants rous be- 
leave, not only to retire to Conſtantinople, but to carry with haviour. 
them all their effects. The inhabitants thought it much 

more eligible to remain under ſo generous a conqueror, than 

to be under the tyranny of ſo abandoned a court as that of 
Conſtantinople; they therefore deſired leave to withdraw their 
capitulation, and to remain under the protection of their 
conqueror; which was granted them. Orchan, at the ſame 

time, extended his clemency to a degree that, however 
ſtrange and extravagant it may appear to modern times, 
perhaps did not appear ſo to the parties themſelves ; for, a 


great number of women bewailing the death of their huſ- 


bands during the ſiege, and their own deſtitute condition, he 

ordered the chief of his attendants to make wives of them. 

In ſhort, by his clemency and magnanimity, he ſoon peopled Effects of 

Nice with Greet inhabitants, who fled to his protection from the ſame, 

the tyranny and oppreſſions of their own governments; ſo 

that it ſeemed to vie with the largeſt cities of the Greet em- 

pire in populouſneſs. . | 1 2 5 
About the year 1334, Orchan made himſelf maſter of Kam- His far- 


lu, after beſieging it a year; a place ſo ſtrong, that Othman, ther ſuc- 


aſter various attempts, decmed it to be 'impregnable, But ceſſes, po- 
this politic prince did not confine his practice to the arts of licy, and 
war alone, He ſtudied to make it the intereſt of the Greeks love of 

to ſubmit to his ſway. We know little of his private life learning. 
or education; but it is highly probable that he had far other | 
inſtruction than what he — receive in a camp, or, rather, 


2 moyeable city, of ſuch * as his father * 
| 5 ng for 


His con- 
guelts, 


He takes 


Pergamas. 
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for ſuch they were, and ſo they lived. Orchan, by his lihe- 
rality and endowments to learned men, emptied even Arabia 
and Perſia, thoſe ſeats of eaſtern literature, of their men of 
knowledge, Ee erected a magnificent moſque, an hoſpital, 
and an academy, in the city of Pruja ; to which all the ſtu- 
dents in the eaſt, who wanted to be inſtructed in Mahometan 


learning, reſorted. . „ OB. 00s 
His conduct, perhaps, in his political capacity, is not 


quite ſo defencible; though he appears to have done no more 


than make repriſals upon robbers. The heads of the Oguzian 
claus, who had been confederated with Othman, being far 
inferior to him and his ſon, in genius and capacity, had left 
the dominions of which they had robbed the Greezs and the 
Seljuks in a moſt miſerable ſtate, without providing for their 
defence; ſo that it was eaſy for Orchar, and his diſciplined 
troops, to reduce them by force, had they refufed to ſubmit 
to perſuaſion. His ſway was fo mild, and his ſubjects fo 
happy, that ſeveral princes put themſelves and their ſubjects 
under his protection; and became, as it were feudatories to 
him; an inſtitution well known in Europe at that time, and 
not unknown to the Scythians, Tartars, and the anceſtors of 
the Oguzian Turks, Some of thoſe princes, however, had 


ſpirit enough to diſpute Orchan's command. Turſon Beg, the 


prince of Pergamus, and of ſeveral other fine cities and coun- 
tries, had offered to hold them in vailalage, or fee, of Orchan. 
In this he was oppoſed by Hail, who, under pretence of com- 
promiſing matters, ſtabbed his brother Turſon, and ſhut him- 
ſelf up in Pergamus, now called Bergama, which was be- 
ſieged by Orchan. He had little occaſion to employ force, the 
inhabitants equally reſpected him as they deteſted the mur- 
derer, whom they delivered up to Orchan, and put themſelves 
and their city under his protection. Hajil Beg died two years 
after in priſon; and the governor of Vlabad, on ſuſpicion of 
a revolt, was put to death. Such great ſucceſſes ſtruck ter- 
ror into the Gree#s ; and, about the year 1338, Anabhor and 


 Emrud, two ſea- port towns, ſubmitted to Orchan, upon his 
5 P 2 » Up 


Amir a 
maritime 
power. 


threatning to beſiege them. 


— 


Amon gſt the other leaders of the Augzutian Turks, was 
Aydin; who, and his ſon Amir, were become ſultans of Ka- 


ia, and maſters of Lydia, Smyrna, Epheſus, and ſeveral other 
cities of Icenia; which being a woody country, and at the 


ſame time lying upon the fea, furniſhed him with timber for 


building ſhips; ſo that this ſultan Amir became ſoon a great 
maritime power. His fleet conſiſted of no fewer than ſeventy- 
five ſhips, and, crofing the Egean Sea, he ſubdued a great 
number of places on the ſea-coaſts of Samo Thracia; nor 
dared Andronicus, though he came in perſon, venture to fight 
him. Inftead of that, he called to his aid Sargban, the 


| Turkiſh governor of Phocea; who, upon his promiſe to deliver 


his ſon Sohyman, then in the hands of the Genoeſe, who had 
made themſelves maſters of Phocea, furniſhed him with ſome. 
| troops 
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remount his horſe. 


troops and ſhipping ; and this ſeems to have brought about 
a peace between the emperor Andronicus and Amir; tho' we 


are told that the latter was prevailed upon, by the emperor's 


general John Kantakazemus, his old friend, to lend him thirty 

ſhips. " | | Re | 
* Weknow nothing from the Turꝶiſb hiſtorians, how Or- Orchan fits 
chan was employed all this time; he ſeems, probably, to have out a fleet, 
been almoſt at perpetual war with the Greeks; and, like his which is 
neighbours, to have endeavoured to render himſelf a mari- deſtroyed 
time power : for, in the year 1334, he fitted out a fleet of by the 


thirty veſſels, to make a deſcent upon Con/tantingple, or its Greeks. 


neighbourhood. We are told, however, that all thoſe ſhips 
and their crews, excepting as many as filled one ſhip, were 
deſtroyed by the general Kantakazemus, A peace ſoon after 
followed between Orchan and Andronicus, by the management 


of Kanutahazemus, The latter then had leiſure to chaſtiſe 
 Sarkhan, his maſter's new ally, who had recommenced his 


ravages in Thrace; and the imperial arms every where pre- 
vailed againſt the Turks, who were at war with the emperor; 
hes the dominions of Orchan were in a flouriſhing tranquil 

ate, : | 
Kantakazemus was both the hero and hiſtorian of the Greet Hiſtory of 
empire at this time; and, undoubtedly, was poſſeſſed of Kanrata- 
great virtues. Andronicus III. dying, left his ſon hn, who zemas. 
was but nine years of age, under the tuition of Kantakaze- 
mus; but, being hated by the clergy, and Anne, the empreſs- 
mother, he was by her proſcribed; but the army proclaimed 
him emperor. The faction, however, prevailed ſo ſtrongly 


againſt him, that all his relations were impriſoned, his wife 


and children were beſieged in Didymothicum, and he himſelf 
was obliged to retire into Servia. Didymothicumi s a ſtrong 
city of Thrace, or Romania, lying upon the river Hebrus. 
Amir, who was now called the ſultan of Iconia, and whom 
we have already mentioned, no ſooner heard of the diſtreſs 


of Kantahazemus, and his family, than he entered the Hebrus 


with three hundred and eighty veſſels, which carried twenty- 

nine thouſand men; and, raiſing the ſiege, he behaved to- Fidelity of 
wards the emperor, and his family, with a fidelity, and per- Amir to- 
ſonal affection, of which there are but few inſtances amongſt wards 


princes : for, after he had relieved D:dymodicum, he wept for him. 


joy on hearing that Kantatazemus was ſafe; and gave God 


thanks for enabling him to come to his aſſiſtance. After this, 
he rejected all preſents and offers made him by the court of 


Conſtantinople; and, when he joined his troops to thoſe of 
Kantakazemus, he proſtrated himſelf before that emperor as 
his ſovereign; and it was with difficulty he Was perſuaded to 
Kantatazemus being thus reinforced, proceeded victoriouſly 
againſt his enemies: but the intrigues of the court of Conſſan- 
tinople prevailed with Amir's great officers to oblige him to 


return to his own dominions. It was with ſenſible regret he 


4 did 
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did this, and not till after he had performed a thouſand brave 
actions, in his own perſon, to ſerve Kantaktazemus. Before he 
returned, he earneſtly adviſed the empreſs Anne to peace; and 
promiſed, in fifteen days, to return with his troops, and to 
ſerve Kantakazemms till the end of the war. But, when Amir 
landed at Smyrna, he ſound the Latins there before him; and 
it was with great difficulty he prevented that city from fall- 
ing znfo their hands. 85 | 


his unforeſeen. invaſion preventing Amir from coming ſo 


ſoon as he intended, to aſſiſt Xantatazemus, that emperor was 
obliged to apply for auxiliaries to Orchan, whoſe territories 
were much better ſituated, for giving him ſpeedy aſſiſtance, 
than thoſe of Amir were. Orchan, we may now reaſonably 
ſuppoſe, was, by far, the moſt powerful prince of the Ogu- 


zian Turks; and his territories appear now to have had a long 
peace. He had been often courted, by the empreſs Anne, to 


Join her ſon; but he had declined it from prudential motives, 
and readily entered into a treaty with Kantakazemus, who ap- 
pears, by his aſſiſtance, to have got poſſeſſion of Con/lantins- 
ple and the imperial dignity. | © © 

The prodigtous ſwarms of Turks, however, that filled all 
Greece, the great power they had obtained, by ſea, and the 


improvements they had lately made in the arts of war, ren- 


dered the imperial dignity a poſt of both trouble and danger. 
Luckily for Kantatazemus, thoſe barbarians were ſo divided 
amongſt themſelves, that they did not form any very ſtrong 
body under one head; and, next to Orchan, Amir ſeems to 
have been the moſt powerful amongſt them. He had returned 
with twenty thouſand men to the aſſiſtance of Kantatazemus, 
and had done him the greateſt ſervices under the moſt diſ- 
couraging difficulties. But ſome differences he had with 


 Sarkhan, who was called the ſultan of Lydia, obliged him to 
return home to defend his own dominions, which were in- 


vaded by a popiſh patriarch of Con/lantinople, at the head of 
e killed the patriarch before the altar at 
Smyrna, and put to the ſword ſome of his chief followers ; 
but the main body of the zalians retired to a fort they had 


raiſed in the neighbourhood. 


The great diſtance in which Amir's territories lay from 
Conflantinople, rendered Orchan's friendſhip of the greater im- 


portance to Kantakazemus, .'The politic Orchan was ſenſible 


of this, and formally demanded the princeſs Theodora, daugh- 
ter to the emperor, in marriage. It may, perhaps, be pro- 
per to put the teader in mind, that, notwithſtanding the vaſt 
diſmembering and mutations which the Greet, or, as ſome 
call it with more propriety, the Roman, empire had ſuſtained, 
Kantakazemus was ſtill a great prince, not only on account of 
the territories he poſſeſſed, but becauſe the Greek emperor 
was held in veneration by the remoteſt and moſt.barbarous 


people in the eaſt, It was a new and unheard-of thing that 


an infidel, and the ſon of one who had, but the other day, 
EE | been 
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been no more than the captain of a band of lawleſs robbers 
and wanderers, ſhould demand in marriage the daughter of - 
a Greek emperor. | | | | 

Notwithſtanding the ſeeming advantage attending the Orchan 
alliance, the pride of Kantakazemus appears to have been demands 
ſhocked at the demand. He conſulted his general officers and mar- 
upon it, and they underſtanding that Orchan, if his requeſt ties the 
was granted, had promiſed him to ſerve a ainſt all his ene- Gree? 1 
mies as his ſon and ſubject, unanimouſly adviſed him to Emperor's 
cloſe with Orchan's demand, He alſo applied to his friend daughter. 
Amir on the ſame occaſion; who moſt generouſly repreſented 
the advantages en Orchan's offer, on account of the 
ſituation of their mutual territories; and preſſed him by all 
means to agree to the propoſal. The anſwer therefore was 
favourable to Orchan's courtſhip. A noble eſcorte, and a 
ſtrong ſquadron of Turkiſh ſhips, were ſent to conduct her 
to her future huſband, to whoſe commiſſioner ſhe was dili- 
vered, by her father and mother, at Seliverea, with moſt ex- 
traordinary pomp. 7 - 1 

It is not to be imagined, that either pride, diſintereſted- His views, 
neſs, or love, influenced Orchan on this occaſion. The in the 
conſequences ſhew, that he courted this match and alliance, match. 
that his officers and troops might have opportunities of be- 
coming acquainted with Europe. He behaved afterwards to 
his father-in-law with great affeCtion, and all matters bein 
accommodated between him and Paleolagus, Orchan _ 
Kantakazemus a formal viſit, at Scutari, the famous caſtle 
lying on the Beſphorus, oppolite to Conſtantinople. The inter- 
view was exceedingly grand, and Kantakazemus and Orchan 
ſat together at the ſame table. It does not however appear, 
that Orchan went to Con/fantinople, though his wife did; for 
he is ſaid to have remained on ſhipboard. Soon after, Orchan 
ſent a body of ten thouſand troops to aſſiſt Kantatazemus in He aſſiſts 
a quarrel, that had ariſen between him and the prince, or the,Gree4s. 
kral, of Servia. The Greefs,. on this occaſion, had a melan- 
choly ſpecimen of what they were to expect from their new 
auxiliaries ; who indiſcriminately plundered and murdered, diſorderly 
under pretence, that the inhabitants were the emperor's behaviour 
enemies. In ſhort, whenever they had loaded themſelves of the 
with booty they returned home; and the kral of Servia Turks. 
made uſe of that opportunity to beſiege Thefſalonica. The 
emperor renewed his demand for aſſiſtance, and Orchan or- 
dered his ſon Sohyman to march at the head of twenty thou- 
ſand men for that purpoſe. But Orcban appears not to have 
been in earneſt, for after having ravaged the Greet territories 
in Bulgaria, he received orders from his father to return; 
though we know of no enemy he had at that time. Next 
year however, being 1354, Orchan ſent an army to aſſiſt the 
Genoeſe, ſettled at Gallata, a ſuburb of Conſtantinople, then at 
war with the Venetians, who were countenanced by the em- 
peror. His motive for this, beſides the capital one we have 
| | 1 
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Orchan ilready mentioned, ſeems to have been avarice ; the Genoeſe 


aſſiſts the being very rich, and having promiſed him vaſt ſums of 

Genogſe. money; and he ſent an army, which encamped oppoſite to 
qa Fo e to their aſſiſtance. HY | 

He re. Every day now more and more convinced Kantakazemus 

lieves the of Orchan's real view, which was no other, than to get 

emperor's footing in Europe. Differences again breaking out between 

fon. MKantatazemus and Paleolagus, Orchan ſent his fon Solyman to 

the relief of Matthero, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Kantahaze- 

mus, who was befieged in Adrianople. On the other hand, 

Paleolagus was aſſiſted by the Servians, and the Bulgarians; 

but they were defeated by Solyman, who had raiſed the ſiege 

of Conſtantinople. After this, Paleslogus courted Solyman's 

Selymax's friendſhip, but the ſubtile Turk declined entering into any 

policy, offenſive engagements with him, though he promiſed not to 

| be his enemy. The motive for this caution was ſoon diſ- 

cerned. For after the great ſervices he had performed for 

| Kantakazemus, he ſeized a great number of places in Thrace, 

He takes and particularly the important fortreſs of Zimpe. As Orchan 

Eunbe and maintained a great ſhew of juſtice and moderation, Kanta- 

other kazemus complained to him of his ſon's proceeting. Selyman 

places; appeared upon this occaſion, to be a little refractory, and, in 

colluſion with his father, he refuſed to give up the fort, 

without having money to pay his troops. Xantafazemus 

accordingly gave him ten thouſand crowns of gold ; but 

Ft e inſtead of fulfilling his agreement, ſeized upon Kali- 

Polis, in Thrace, and a great many places upon the ſea coaſt, 

which had been laid in a manner defolate by an earthquake; 

| and after rebuilding and peopling them, he filled them with 

and at laſt garriſons. The taking of Kalipolis, the moſt important city 

 Kalipolis. of the empire next to Conſtantinople, opened the eyes of Kan- 

— tazaZzemus, as to the true deſign of the Ottoman princes. He 

complained to Orchan of his ſon's breach of faith, but re- 
_ ceived no ſatisfaction but delays and fair promiſes, though 
he had an interview with Orchan at Nichomedia. Orchan 
was then engaged in a war with the Tartars, and Solyman 

5 had taken Ancyra, and Katea, their two chief cities. Re- 
A am turning from this expedition, a ſham agreement was made, 
compro- between Orchan and Solyman on the one part, and Kantela- 
mite, zemus on the other, for the redelivery of Kalipolis, and the 
| other places in Thrace : but it was never executed. 

Kantaka- It is no wonder, if, after this, Kantatazemus was out of 
zezus re- love with the world. He entered into a treaty with his 
tires to a —_— Paleologus, and reſigning his part of the empire to 
monaſtry, his fon Matthew, he went into a monaſtry. About this 

time, ſome piratical powers of Old Phocea, happened to carry 
off Khalil, one of Orchan's ſons ; Paleclogus, who was deter- 
mined to break with Matthew, purchaſed the young prince's 
freedom, upon condition that he ſhould not take part with 
Matthew in their quarrel between one another. Orchan did 
not think that this compromiſe bound him up from __ 
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his brother-in-law in other matters; ſor he lent him five Orchan 
thouſand troops, in a quarrel] he had with the kral of Servia's aſſiſts 
widow, who was immenſely rich. But ſhe was ſupported Maitbeav, 
by Palcologns ; and Matthew's auxiliaries, after ruining the A 
country, fled like cowards from the Servians, and he being 
taken priſoner, was forced to renounce all title to the em- who is 
pire. The account we have given, is the molt probable we forced to 
have, of the firſt fatal footing the Tyr#s obtained in Europe. renounce 
Their own hiſtorians have repreſented it with very romantic the em- 
circumſtances attending it; as if ' Solyman, attended by three pire. 
general officers, and no more than eighty men, had paſſed Improba- 


on a raft from Aſia to Europe; where under pretence of ble ac- 


hunting, they made themſelves maſters of the places in count. 
queſtion. But this relation is inconſiſtent with all other 

hiſtories, by which it appears very plainly, that Solyman, 

long before that, had commanded armies, in thoſe very 
territories; and could be no ſtranger to the ſituation of the 

principal towns and cities. 

About the year 1359, the whole province of Karipolis, Succeſſes 
followed the fate of Kalipolis, and came into Orchan's poſſeſ- of Orchan. 
ſhon. Some pretend that the taking of Kalipolis did not 
happen till after Mattheꝛb's reſignation of the imperial au- 

thority; but nothing is mor e plain, than that it was at that 

time in the hands of the Orhmans; though it is poſlible, 


that he did not aſſert his claim to it as his own property, 


during the reigns of his father, and brother-in-law. Orchan, Orchan ſe- 
after this, exerted himſelf to the utmoſt, to ſecure and en- cures his 
large his footing in Europe. He ſent his ſecond ſon Morad, footing in 
with a ſtrong reinforcement to Solyman, who took Malgara, Europe. 
Thfalam, and Epibatos, which lies in the neighbourhood of 
Conſtantinople. He then beſieged, and, after loſing a great 

number of men, took Chirli, by which he cut off the com- 
munication by land, between Conſſanſtinople and Adrianople. | 

In all thoſe undertakings, Orchan was ſerved by three famous His gene- 
generals, who were commonly called Ache Beg, Gazi Facil, rals. 

and Ormus Beg, the latter of whom was his favourite; and is 

ſaid to have been deſcended from the emperors of Tribezond. 

Solyman had exerciſed ſuch cruelties upon the inhabitants Death of 
when he took Chirl:, that Morad made himſelf maſter of Solymang 
Pergus, without a ſtroke; and then returned to Ha. His © 
brother Schhman did not long out-live thoſe conqueſts, for he 


was ſoon after killed by a fall from his horſe. Though this 


had a fatal effect upon the health of his father, whoſe darling 
he was; yet ſo intent was Qrchan upon his European con- 
queſts, that he ordered Ache Beg to purſue them; and that 
general is ſaid to have made himſelf maſter of Dydmrothyhon, 
which we are told, though with no great probability, he 
ordered to be reſtored to the Greet emperor, at the requeſt 
of his old friend and father-in-law, Kantahtazemus. Soon 
after this be died of heart-break, for the loſs of his ſon; and of 
Waen, according to ſome authorities, he was ſeventy years oſ Orban. 
5 | age, 
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age, of which he had reigned thirty ; though others pretend 


he was eighty years of age when he died. 


Orchan's If we diveſt ourſelves of that partiality, and thoſe pre- 


character, poſſeſſions, which we are apt to entertain againſt a prince 

; | be birth a barbarian, and by religion a Adahometan, we ſhall 

have many ſhining and even amiable qualities to admire in 

Orchan. It appears, from all authorities, that, far from ex- 

| tending his dominions merely by cruelty and force, the 

people whom he ſubdued, became his ſubjects on account of 

the lenity, and liberty they enjoyed under his government, 

In him, thoſe liberal arts, that were practiſed in the eaſt, 

found a patron and protector; and he ſeems to have been 

a proficient in ſome of them himſelf. - Though, from the 

numerous religious houſes, of all kinds, that he built, he ap- 

| pears to have been a ſtrict Mahometan; yet he was ſo far 

from offecing violence to the religion of his ſultana queen, 

that we learn from her own father, ſhe not only had the 

free exerciſe of it, but made a great many converts in her 

huſband's court. It cannot, indeed, be denied, that he long 

had projected the footing he gained in Europe, in prejudice 

virtues of the Greek empire. But ambition was the virtue of his 

and mode- age and country, and Kantakazemus himſelf can be conſider- 

ration, ed as little better than an uſurper. Orchan, however, ma- 

naged matters towards him with great decency and mo- 

deration, and in all but his favourite point of obtaining a 

footing in Europe, he proved a uſeful and faithful ally to 

him, and in ſuch a diſtracted ſtzre, as the Greek empire then 

was, few princes would have acted with ſo much temper as 

| Orchan did. The vaſt difference between the Byzantine, and 

| Ottoman hiſtories, in dates and facts, in which both of them 

are miſerably defective, leave us ſo much in the dark, as to 

many particulars, that we only mention facts, in which all 

are agreed, and perhaps, if the chronology of thoſe facts 

could be aſcertained, the reign of Orchan might appear in a 

much more favourable light, than we, conſiſtently with 
gucceeded OT information, have dared to repreſent it. | 

2 1 Nothing can give us a higher idea of the wiſdom and 

35 15 " policy of the firſt Othman ſultans, than by reflecting that 

W 606 : or they left their empires ſo ſettled, that, like almoſt all the 

fas others in the eaſt, they were not broke to pieces in a few 

| years, by quarrels and diſagreements amongſt their deſcend- 

ants. Morad mounted the Othman throne, and, amongſt the 

 __ +rlt actions of his reign, was his reducing Adrianople, by 

his policy means of Azebeki, his generaliſſimo and firſt miniſter. He 

then extended his conqueſts in Thrace, and brought the whole 

of his acquiſitions in Europe, which were called Rum Eli, 

under. a regular government. Ormus was ſo ſucceſsſul that 

the Sultan Amurat, for ſo we ſhall call him, was able to 

make an improvement ppon his father's military ſyſtem.. For 

the number of the captives brought into his dominions be- 

ing very great, Amurat appointed commiſſaries, who. choſe 

every fifth of the moſt robuſt men amongſt them; and 


many 
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many thouſands being thus ſet aſide, he ſent them to Haij 


Bektaſh, a religious Turk, famous for his ſanctity and mira- 


61 
and inſti- 
tution of 


cles, deſiring him to give them a banner, a name, and his the Jazi- 
bleſſing. The faint, in the true eaſtern ſpirit, ſelecting one /aries. 


of them, put the ſleeve of his gown upon his head, ſaying, 
Let their name be Yenghichert, let their viſages be always 
ce bright, their hands be victorious, and their ſwords keen. 
Let their lances always hang over the heads of their foes, 
and wherever they march let tfem always return with 
„ white countenances.” Such was the original of the order 
of the Yenghicheres, known to us by the names of Zani/aries ; 
and who Wore ever ſince continued to be the flower of the 
Turkiſh armies; and to this day the caps they wear upon 
their heads retain the form of the ſaint's fleeve. _ 

Amurat ſoon reaped the benefit of this new military inſti- 
tution, by many important conqueſts he made in Europe, as 
well as in Aſia. He became the arbiter of all the princes, 
and governors in thoſe parts, who had ſtarted out of the 
ruins: of Zenghiz Khan's empire; and about the year 1389, 
his dominions were ſo much extended, that the Wallabians, 
Hungarians, Servians, Bulgarians, and other European nations, 
entered into a confederacy againſt him, under the comman 
of Lazarus, the prince of Servia, who appears to have been 
a Chriſtian. A bloody battle was fought between the two 
parties on the plain of K/ſovia, in Servia; victory declared for 


the Othmans, but a deſperate Servian ſoldier, while Amurat 


was walking over the field of battle, had ſtrength, though 
wounded, to ſtagger up to him, and to plunge a concealed 
dagger in his breaſt, by which he immediately died. Such 
are all the intereſting particulars we can with certainty re- 
late of this great ſultan; who, beſides many other places 
and countries, added to the empire left him oy bis father, 
Ancyra, Adrianople, Felibe, Eſki, Zaghanna, Ipſala, Malgara, 
Batha, Zagara, and Gumurjina, and by marrying his ſon 
eee, to the daughter of the prince of Phryg:a Major, the 
Othmans acquired Kutahia, Egugoz, and Fuſbanlite. The city 
of Elvadz, Emiſhabr, Arſberith, Karagais, and Seydgſbri, with 
many others, became their tributaries. Amurat likewiſe 


took, but with great difficulty, the two ſtrong caſtles of 


Bobria, and Kavallah ; with the greateſt part of Albania, 
and other territories. We only now know their names, 
which being Se/jukian, were commonly thoſe of the different 

overnors who poſſeſſed them, and are therefore immaterial. 
Their ſituation and boundaries are equally unknown to us, 
becauſe of the many different hands through which they 


either loſing, or cnlarging their territories. We have 
thought proper to throw the names of the principal places 


Amurat conquered together in this manner; becauſe, though 


we know hedid conquer them, we have no hiftorian to con- 
duct us in the chronology, or order of his actions. He was 


killed 


His vaſt 
conqueſts, 


and death 
by a 

Chriftian 
ſoldier. 


Particulars 
of Amu- 
rat's con- 
queſts. 


paſſed, and their continual wars, by which they were till . 
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killed in the ſeventy-firſt year of his age, and the thirtieth of 
his reign. Amurat 1s celebrated for his fortitude, abſtinence, 
and modeſty, after he came to his ſovereignty ; and he is 

ſaid to have been always clothed in ſoff, or woollen. 
He is ſuc- Abu Yazid, whom in compliance with the European pro- 
ceeded by nunciation, we ſhall call Bajazet, ſucceeded his father, who, 
his ſon according to the Greek writers, had put out the eyes of his 
Bajazet, eldeſt ſon Sawy, for conſpiring againſt him. Bajazet had a 
younger brother called Jakub, who attempting to make ſome 
His cruel- diſturbances upon his ſucceſſion to the throne, was by his 
ty, and orders ſtrangled, and Lazarus, the prince of Servia, who 
| conqueſts, had been taken priſoner, was put to death, though fome 
ſay he fell in the battle. Bajazet's firſt exploits were againſt 
the Servians, whom he ſubdued. After that he conquered 
all Iconia, and baniſhed Je, the ſon of Atin, to Nice. The 
prince of Phrygia Major, as we have ſeen, was his father-in- 
law, but that did not protect him from Bajazet's ambition; 
which ſtript him of his capital Lotiatum, and all his king- 
dom; and then ſent him a priſoner to Ipſala. His name was 
Karmian Ogli. The prince of Karimania, who was brother- 
in-law to Bajazet, by marrying his ſiſter, to avoid the like 
fate, made war upon Bajazet's enemies the Moldavians; 
whoſe country he ravaged; and at firſt defeated Stephen, the 
Frome of it, a man of extraordinary ſpirit and valour. For 
eing obliged to fly to Nemps after his defeat, his mother, 
who commanded the garriſon there, refuſed him admittance, 
ſaying, that ſhe would ſee him dead, rather than he ſhould 
owe his ſafety to a woman. Stephen, aſhamed, retires, and 
getting together twelve thouſand of his ſubjects, he attacked 
and routed the Karimanian army. Bajazet was then upon 
EE his march to take 72/7, the capital of Moldavia, but Stephen 
but is de- purſuing his good fortune, gave him a total defeat, and 
feated by obliged the mighty Bajazet to fly,; almoſt unattended, to 

Stephen, Adrianople. 

Ne re- The prince of Karimania, who had great ſubjects of com- 
duces Ka- plaint e Bajaxet, upon this, attacked his Aſiatic domi- 
ramania. nions. But Bajaxet, whoſe epithet was 7/darim, or the like 
name, for his incredible activity, while every one thought 
his affairs ruined, got together an army, defeated the Kari- 
manian, and put him to death ; by which all Karimania was 
reduced. After this, Bajaxet paſſing into Europe, took ſeveral 
forts and towns upon the Danube; and returning to Ala, 
Kadi Burhan, the prince of Keſaria, beſides many other fine 
cities and territories, ſurrendered to him the important city 
of Scipes, or Scbaſtia; and continued ever after Bajazet's 
faithful friend and ſervant. After this, he became maſter of 
a vaſt number of important places and countries ; but un- 
| fortunately the Turks and Greeks,! having different names, 
Confuſion ſometimes three or four for the ſame places and provinces, 
of hiſto- modern authors have been led into vaſt confuſion and un- 
nans. certainty upon that account. We are told that he ſeized 
; | | Kar ia, f 
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KTaria, and Lycya, and that Kedar, the prince of Lydia and 


Folia, ſubmitting to him, Bajaxet gave him his daughter in 
marriage, but ſoon after had him diſpatched by poiſon. He 
then reduced Ph:/adelfia, and returning to Europe, he repair- 
ed and. fortified, in a very ſtrong manner, Kalipolis. 


While Bajazet was in pet” of his provinces in Aa Minor Bajazet 


were attacked and Jaid wa 


e by Kutrum, who is called the ſubdues 


prince of Ka/tamoni; Bajaxet, with his uſual celerity, repaſſed Kaſfamoni. 


the Straits with his army, and Kutrum happening to die, 


Idar 1755 upon his making his ſubmiſſions to Bajazet, 


took poſſeſſion of all his towns and territories. Notwith- 


ſtanding all the confuſion that we find in Bajaxet's hiſtory, 


it ſeems to be pretty certain, that, about the year 1391, he was 
maſter of all Bythynia, Phrygia, Bulgaria, and Karia ; and 


carried his arms into Pamphilia, The affairs of the Greet Diſtrac- 
empire were then in terrible diſorder. The emperor Jobn tions in 
Paleologus, and other princes of his family, had by their the Greet 
ambaſladors, and in their own perſons, endeavoured to rouſe empire. 


the Chriſtian princes on the continent of Europe to a ſenſe 
of their danger, from the growing. power of the Othmans, 
but more eſpecially the inſatiable ambition of Bajaxet. The 
popes, the Venetians, and ſome other trading powers, had 
ſometimes aſſiſted the emperors with money, but it was ſo 
miſerably miſemployed, that they ſhut up all the Greet 
empire in a manner within the walls of Conſlantinople, 


which Bajazet earneſtly wiſhed to become maſter of. With Bajazer 

this view he built greater nayal armaments than the attempts 

Othmans, or apy Twp nation had ever ſeen before; and to take 
t 


raiſed a N cut o 


and Asia. 
of the Straits, and is ſituated between the Propontis, and the 


mountains of Nzcea, from whence the people of Couſtantinople 


uſed to draw their materials for ſhip-building. Thoſe pre- 
cautions being taken, Bajazet marched and encamped his 
army under the very walls of Conſtantinople, and prepared to 
beſiege it. he | | 


the communication between Europe Conſtanti- 
his city lies at Bogax Geibeibd, or the Paſſage nople. 


But the Greek emperor John, though thus reduced, was Strength 
ſtill very powerful within the walls of his capital. Many of that 


of his ſubjects, eſpecially thoſe who had ſettled there for the c 


fake of commerce, were immenſely rich; and it was not 
the intereſt of the powers of Europe, that they ſhould be 
plundered by Othman Turks. Add to this, that the place 
was well fortified, and the garriſon, as well as the inhabit- 
ants, who were incredibly numerous, was very ſtrong, and 
while the European powers were maſters of the ſea, as they 
were, Bajazet could have no proſpect of being able to reduce 
the place by famine. The Othman, however, ſeemed to be 
inſenſible to all thoſe conſiderations, and to be determined 
to proceed in the ſiege. It was with difficulty he was divert- 


apital. 


ed from this reſolution, by his firſt miniſter, who adviſed to 


ſet on foot a treaty with the governor, as they Oy 
888 | | calle 
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called the emperor of Con/tantinople. Fohn had no power to 

| diſpute the terms propoſed, or rather preſcribed, by Bayaze, 

The em- They were, that John ſhould pay an annual tribute to Baia. 

peror be- zet ; that Mahometans ſhould be allowed places of worſhip, 

comes tri- a hall of judgement, and a kadi or magiſtrate of their own 

butary to in Conſtantinople, and that Manuel, the emperor's ſon, ſhould, 

Bajazet. with one hundred followers, attend Bajazet in an expedition 

| he was juſt about to enter upon, againſt the Turks of Pan. 

pbilia; all which terms John agreed to, 

His inſo- Bajaxet accordingly marched into Pamphilia, which war 

Jence to being ſucceſsfully finiſhed, he returned to Europe; but was 

the Greek alarmed when he ſaw that the Greet emperor, during his 

' emperor, abſence, had made a vaſt number of additional fortifications 

who dies to his capital. Bajaxet's fleet, in the mean time, had burnt 

and is the city of Kibo, and had ravaged the iſles of the Archipe- 

ſucceeded /ago, and had endeavoured to cut off the communication 

by bis ſon between Europe and 4/ia ; which indicated that he was re- 

Mannel. ſolved, at all events, to attempt the conqueſt of Conſtantinopli. 

He ſummoned John to demoliſh the additional fortifications 

he had made, threatening, that if he did not, he would order 

the eyes of his ſon Manuel to be plucked out. Such re- 

peated misfortunes and indignities broke the heart of John, 

and Manuel had the good fortune to avoid the fate intended 

him, by eſcaping from Perſia to Con/tantinople ; where he 

took poſſeſſion of the imperial throne. His eſcape highly 

_ exaſperated Bajazet, and, after ſending Manuel many inſo- 

lent meſſages, he returned once more into Thrace, which he 

filled with his ravages, and took Theſſalonica. After that, he 

ſent Tarkan, one of his generals, to lay the country waſte 

Bajazet about the Euxine Sea, while another of his barbarians, Abra- 

ravages Aen. falling into the Mora, ravaged Ahaya, and Lacedemon. 

| Greece, hus the once populous and flouriſhing ſtates of Athens, 

Sparta, and the other cities -of Greece, the ſeats of liberty, 

literature, of all that was noble, and of all that was polite; 

ſtates that checked the invaſions of NXerxes, at the head of 

about a million of men, were abandoned to the ravages of 

brutal Turks; and by what appears from hiſtory, were 

_ obliged to ſubmit without ſtriking a ſtroke. Bajazet then, 

and block- with his own army, formed the blockade of Conflantinople 

ades Con- in ſuch a manner, both by ſea and land, that the inhabitants 

fantinople not receiving their uſual ſupplies from Europe, were in 
danger of ſoon being in want of all the neceſlaries of life. 

He de- Manuel found means to let the pope, and the other princes 

feats the of Europe, know the dreadful ſituation he was in; and a 

Cbriſtiaus kind of cruſade, at the head of which was 5 king 

of Hungary, immediately took place. The Chriſtian army 

conſiſted of one hundred and thirty thouſand European troops, 

chiefly Engliſh, or ſubjects to the king of England, French, 

Italians, Germans, and Hungarians; and, having rendez- 

vouſed in Hungary, they laid ſiege to Nicopolis. The count 

of Nevers, afterwards duke of Burgundy, commanded under 

g | Sigiſmund; 
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Sigiſnund; and, at firſt, the Chriſtians retook ſeveral places, 
and obtained many advantages againſt the Turks. 

Bajazct having intelligence of thoſe proceedings, reſolved 
to put the fate of his empire upon checking . 3 and 
therefore calling in his parties and armies, raiſed the blockade 
or, as others call it, the ſiege of Gon/fantinople ; and, after 
burning all his ſcaling-ladders, and other machines, marched 
with the whole towards Nicapolis. Sigi/mund was but a young 
man and covetous of glory; he turned the ſiege of Necopolis 
into a blocade, and marched, with the main body of his ar- 


my, againſt Bajazet. | 


This was what the Othman moſt wanted, for he was afraid 
that the Chriſtians, having ſecured their retreat over the Da- 
nube, would have forced him to attack them in their intrench- 
ments. hy yp ts, that Sigſnund approached, he divided 
his army into two bodies: the foremoſt was commanded by 
his generals; and the latter, which was placed ſo as to be 
concealed from the ſight of the Chriſtians, and conſiſted of 
his janiſaries, and the beſt troops he had, was commanded 
by him himſelf. The Chri/tians thought that the whole of 
Bajaxet's army conſiſted of his firſt diviſion, and the French 
begged for the honour of beginning the attack. As uſual, 
they did it with ſuch an impetuoſity, that they bore.down all 
before them; and they were ſeconded by Germans, Flemings, 
and other nations, till, continuing their purſuit too far, Ba- 
165 5nd his janiſaries ſeparated the rear from their van, 
and began a moſt amazing ſlaughter, very little quartet being 


given. The French, who were the moſt forward, were all He defeats 


cut in pieces, excepting the count of Nevers, and a few prin- the Chrif- 
cipal officers, who were made priſoners, and ſpared by the n= in a 


tyrant, on account of the great ranſoms they were afterwards 


bloody 


obliged to pay. As to the rear, they were either cut in pieces battle. 


or puſhed into the Danube, where they periſhed ; while Sig1/- 


mund, who had not borne his command with much equani- . 


mity, was fortunate enough to repaſs the Danube in a pitiful 
yawl., £11% TD. 3 


Bajazet, after this great victory, reſumed his operations He renews 
againſt Conſtantinople; but he found it in a more formidable the fiege 


ſtate than it was in when he left it; and perceived that he of Con- 


could not reduce it without a vaſt expence of blood. He had /tantins- 
in his army a prince of the Palealogus family, named John. He ple. 


was the ſon of Andronicus, Manuel's elder brother; ſo that, 
in fact, he was the lawful heir of the Gree empire. Bajazet 
made this prince his tool, and ſent a public meſſage, offer- 
ing to deſiſt from hoſtilities, if Manuel would yield his throne 
to the lawful heir. At the ſame time, he promiſed Jahn great 
advantages, if, as ſoon as he was poſſeſſed of Conſtantinople, 
be would rehgn tame en ſeemed to agree to this pro- 
poſal very readily, and diſſembled ſo effectually, that Ba- 


1azet left him with the command of ten thouſand Turks, and 


drew off his main body to a great diſtance from the city. 
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but is out- The Conſtantinopolitans, ever wavering, ſhewed ſuch diſ- 
witted in poſitions to embrace Bajazet's propoſal, that Manuel could not 
his defign reſiſt them. He entered into treaty with John, and, reſign- 
to become ing to him the empire, he had liberty to ſet ſail, with his fa- 
maſter of mily and effects, on board the gallies that were in the har- 
"Als bour, for Europe. Fohn, upon this, took quiet poſſeſſion of 
ee but Bajazet, who had promiſed to make him 
king of Morea, was amazed when he refuſed to give up Con- 
ſantinople. Bajaxet, at that time, however, was in no con- 
dition to force him; but, in lieu of Conſtantinople, was obliged 
to accept of Salivrea, the only other town that remained to 


the Paleologue family. | 5 
The cauſe of this moderation in Bajazet was the irruption 
of Tamerlan (of which and its motives we have given an am- 
ple account) into his dominions. Some authors, not with- 
out great probability, ſay that Tamerlan was implored, by 
letters from the Greet emperor, to come to his relief. Be 
this as it will, it is certain that Tamerlan's ambition, and the 
growing greatneſs of Bajazet, were more than ſufficient for 
impelling him to make war upon the Othman ; for, though 
Bajazet was a Mahometan, yet, when his avarice or intereſt 
were concerned, he made no difference in religions, but 
| treated all with equal rapaciouſneſs and cruelty. 
Bajazet _ The reader, in the former part of this hiſtory, hath ſeen 
attacked, the eyent of the war between Tamerlan and Bajaxet, and of 
defeated, the battle of Ancyra, in which Bajaxet was defeated and taken. 
and taken priſoner. We ſhall therefore only mention that a body of 
priſoner European troops in Bajaxet's army were compoſed of Servians, 
by Tamer- and are reported to have been commanded by an European, by | 
lan. ſome called Paſir Laus, and by others Stephen. He is ſaid to 
have been the ſon of Lazarus, prince of Servia, who was killed 
in, or after, the battle of Kaſſova. His ſiſter had been mar- 
ried, as European authors pretend, to Bajazet, who allowed 
Stephen, in conſideration of her being diſtractedly fond of 
him, to keep part of his dominions. She retained the exer- 
Ciſe of the Chriſtian religion in her own apartments; and had 
ſo much influence over Bajaxet, that ſhe prevailed upon him 
to drink wine, and to indulge himſelf in luxuries, to which 
the princes of the houſe of Othman had always been ſtrang- 
der Erg C 0. 
Alter the battle, this princeſs fell into the hands of Tamer- 
lan, who is ſaid to have been touched with her charms; but 
Anding ſhe was averſe to changing her religion, ſent her to 
Bajazet. When we: confider, however, who this princeſs 
was, and to whom ſhe was married, we can have no exalted 
opinion either of her religion or delicacy. I have, in another 
place, given my reaſons for believing that the ſtory of Tamer- 
us ſhutting up Bajaxet in an iron cage, is not ſuch a fiction 
as ſome modern writers ſeem to imagine. There is reaſon, 
it is true, for believing that he afterwards releaſed him from 
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that ſhameful confinement, and treated him with uncommon | 
generolity. _ : 5 | 1 | 

Bajaxet is ſaid to have died at Egridur, on the twenty-third His death, 
of March, 1403. But authors neither agree as to the place 
or manner of his death; ſome ſay that it happened by poiſon, 
and others by a fit of an apoplexy ; while a third kind fay 
that he daſhed his brains out againſt the grates.of his iron 
cage. f | 
We know little of his character but by his actions; and cha- 
wherein an amazing quickneſs of thought, and rapidity in ra&er. 
execution, appear to have ſubdued all his enemies till he was 
himſelf ſubdued by a conqueror, who, in power, as well as 
in experience and policy, far exceeded himſelf, and, at leaſt, 
equalled him in courage. . He is ſaid to have been very fond 
of architecture and works of magnificence, many of which 
he erected ; and to have been implacable in his Hes of paſ- 
ſion. He died in the fifty-eighth year of his age, and the 
fifteenth of his reign. | | 


— * * 88 — 


The Hiſtory of the Othman Turks, from the Reign of 
Bajazet, in the year 1403, to the taking of Conſtan- 
tinople, in 1462. 


BAFAZET, according to the beſt authorities, Joſt his His em- 
eldeſt ſon, Muſtapha, in the battle of Ancyra; but left pire di- 
behind him three others, whoſe names were S:lyman, Muſa, vided. 
and Mohammed ; ali of whom taſted of empire, though the 
youngeſt was the only one who lived to poſſeſs his father's 
undivided territories. Happily for the Othman line, Tamer- 
lan's more important concerns in other parts of his vaſt do- 
minions, did not admit of his taking time to ſecure the con- 
ueſt of Bajaxet's countries, either for himſelf or his poſterity. 
ajazet's eldeſt ſon, whoſe ſir- name was Chelebi, or the gentle, 
a common epithet, in thoſe days, to the ſons of ſultans, 
eſcaped from the battle of Ancyra time enough there to ſecure 
his father's treaſures, and the allegiance of the European ar- 
my, by whom he was ſaluted emperor. | 
We are told, however, that the emperor Manuel, who Solhyman 
had, for ſome time, been in exile in Europe, upon Bajazet's reipns in 
death, recovered his empire of Conflantinople ; and was ap- Eurepe. 
plied to for aſſiſtance by So/yman, who made him great ceſ- His treaty. 
ſions of dominion upon Manuel promiſing him his protection with the 
and aſſiſtance; and, that So/yman propoſed to reſerve to him- Greg em- 
felf, of all the territories his father had conquered from the peror. 
Greek emperor, only the ſovereignty of Thrace. This ſeems 
to agree ill with what we are told by other authors, as if 
Manuel had acknowledged Tamerlan his ſuperior ; nay, that 
Selman himſelf had made his nd to the n 
| Eh | | ut 
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| But thoſe inconſiſtencies are frequent in the hiſtories of 
Oppoſed princes of the Greet and Turkiſh dinaſties. It is probable 
by his that So/yman, finding Tamerlan was obliged to leave thoſe 
brother parts, behaved to him with ſome haughtineſs ; and that Ta- 
Muſa. merlan, on that account, beſtowed on his brother Muſa the 
inveſtiture of all his father's, Bajazet's, dominions; telling 
him, that he loved power leſs than he did a noble mind, 
Tamerlan, at the ſame time, reſtored to their dominions all 
the petty princes whom Bajazet had diſpoſſeſſed; which, up- 
on his departure, made thoſe countries ſo many ſcenes of 
blood and ruin ; but this does not fall within our plan to re- 
count. Some were favoured by So/yman, who is likewiſe 
| called Muſulman, and ſome by his brother Muſa. 
Character Solyman was brave, and a good ſoldier ; but debauched 
of dolh nan and luxurious; and, finding out Tamerlan's partiality to his 
brother Muſa, who reſided at Pruſa, he advanced againſt him 
at the head of his Doo army. Muſa fled before him; 
and Solyman took poſſeſſion of Pruſa, where he plunged 
himſelf into all manner of pleaſures. At this time, his bro- 
ther Muſa, being refufed ſhelter by all the neighbouring 
princes, who ſtood in awe of Sohyman, croſſed the Helleſpont, 
and fled even as far as J/allakia. Here he was joined: by a 
number of ſoldiers of fortune, or rather free-booters, who 
enliſted under him in hopes of ſharing the ſpoils of his bro- 
ther's empire. As to Solyman, he ſtill continued his revels 
8 and debauches at Pruſa; while his brother made himſelf 
He defeat maſter of Adrianople, in the year 1406. | 
125 eteats But Solyman, who, when ſober, was one of the braveſt 
Ja, and moſt accompliſhed princes of the age, ſhaking off his 
vices, aſſembled his army, and, advancing towards Adrians- 
ple, he obliged his brother once more to fly to Wallatia. His 
retreat proved fatal to So/yman, who, plunging himſelf once 
more into res, _ that he was either a king or a 
man ; and ſuffered the aftairs of his empire to go to ruin. 
His thoughtleſs diſſipation, and neglect of every thing relat- 
ing to government, notwithſtanding all his amiable qualities, 
diſguſted his chief officers and miniſters ſo much, that they 
entered into a correſpondence with Muſa, who, favoured by 
; them, aſſembled an army and ſurprized Adrianople, where 
but is ſur- Solyman was. He had but juſt time to eſcape from thence at 
prized in the head of a few horſemen, and directed his flight to Con- 
his de- /antineple ; but he was killed upon the road; ſome ſay du- 
bauches ring a debauch that he made; and others, by the hands of 
aud killed three brothers, to revenge other two of their brothers, whom 
be had unadvifedfy killed: and by this Auſa became poſſeſſed 
of Adrianople and all the dominions of Sohman, who, though 
he reigned near three years, is not reckoned amongſt the 
Othman ſultans. 3 8 
Mia de- Bajuxets empire had now two competitors for it. Muſa, 
feats the who reigned. at Adrianople ; and Mohammed, who was poſ— 
Hengari- ſeſſed of Amaſia, and ſeveral other territories in 4fia. The 
ans. = 2% latter 
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latter, having chaſtiſed ſome robbing Tartars, prepared to 


march againſt Muſa; who, terrified at his approach, offered 
le to reſign to him his pretenſions upon all their father's Aſiatie 
ſe territories; and, as a proof of his ſincerity, he made war 
1— upon the Chriſtians, and invaded the territories of Sigiſmund, 
e the king of Hungary, whom he defeated in a terrible battle 
5 near the city of Samandria, almoſt upon the banks of the 
F Danube, This victory, however, and many other advan- 
ll tages he obtained, was, by the Turks, aſcribed to his gene- 
>- BE rals Korſbah Aulus and the famous Ormus Beg. : 
f Muſa himſelf was gentle, generous, and a lover of juſtice 
2 and moderation; qualities which thoſe barbarians conſtrued 
ſe into effeminacy and cowardice, Mohammed, therefore, be- 
ing, in their eyes, a more active prince, the two generals 
d above mentioned, with other principal officers of Muſa's ar- 
is my, invited him to take poſſeſſion of the whole of the Otto- 
m man empire; which, they ſaid, muſt be ruined if it conti- 
5 nued to be divided. Mohammed took their advice, and Muſa 
d was obliged to fly to Servia; where that prince furniſhed him 
J- with the means of repoſſeſſing himſelf of Adrianople, which 
3 he did, Mohammed being obliged, by the advanced ſeaſon of 
ty the year, to return to Pruſa. | ne 
a Muſa, ignorant, perhaps, of the treachery of his two ge- 
0 nerals, or from a principle of clemency, pardoned them 
4 both, though they fell into his hands upon his retaking Adr:i- 
ls anople; and both of them repeated their treaſons, by again 
If inviting Mohammed into Europe. According to the Gree# Accounts 


hiſtorians, Muſa, upon this occaſion, ſhewed himſelf a true of the 
{ Turk, and fell upon the cities and countries that had been Greek 

18 ceded by Solyman to Manuel; and, aiter committing prodi- hiſtorians, 
* gious ravages, he, at laſt, beſieged Conſtantinople itſelf, Up- 

18 on this, Manuel invited Mohammed, who, by Muſa's ſue- 

e ceſſes, ſeems, at this time, to have dropped his pretenſions 

a to his European dominions, to his aſſiſtance. Mohammed and 

1. his army, accordingly, by the favour of Manuel, who pro- 

t- miſed him all his aſſiſtance for making him ſole ſultan of the 

Sy Othmans, threw themſelves into Con/lantinople ; where they 

y made a vigorous defence, but were defeated in two ſallies. 

y Upon this he propoſed to the emperor to make a diverſion, Moham- 
Ee and to paſs the Brei, which Manuel agreeing to, the med joins 
at propoſal had the deſired effect; for Mohammed landing in Manuel, 


1- Eurape, divided his army into two bodies; one of which 

1 marched towards the Euxine Sea, the other towards Adriano- 

ff ple. Muſa purſned them; but, his troops being corrupted and kills 
n by the treachery of bis generals, who had once more gone his bro- 
d over to Mohammed, he was deſerted by them, and ſlain by a ther. 

n private man, whom Mohammed afterwards made a great ge- 

le neral. | | | | 

| The Turkifp hiſtorians, however, ſpeak nothing of Mu/a's 

7 beſieging Con/tantinople ; but 7 that he was taken prifonee 

; r | 3 y 
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by one of his brother's ſoldiers, and, by his order, put to 
death. But the former account, which is given by Dulas, 
the Greet hiſtorian, who was upon the ſpot at the time, is, 


by far, the moſt probable. 


med ſole 
ſultan. 


Mohammed was now without a competitor, and proclaimed 


ſole ſultan of the Othmans at Adrianople. His firſt warlike 
atchievement was to humble the prince of Karamanza, called 


Karaman Ogli; whom, after twice rebelling, he generouſly 
pardoned,. but took from him ſome of his ſtrong places. -He 


next marched againſt //findar, the prince of Kaſtamoni, whom 


he defeated and killed, and ſeized upon his treaſures and do- 
minions. | : | 
As Karaman Ogli had ſurprized, plundered, and demoliſhed 


the city of Pruſa, Mahammed rebuilt it. But that ſultan's 


Rebellion 


memory is valuable for nothing ſo much as the fidelity with 
which he fulfilled his engagements to the emperor Manuel; 
to whom, for the aſſiſtance he afforded him againſt Muſa, he 
had-promiſed him the places that had been taken from the 
Greeks, on the Euxine Sea, the Propontis, and in Theſſalia ; all 
which he faithfully reſtored upon Manuz!'s requiſition. He 


told the Greet ambaſſadors, at the ſame time, that he conſi- 


dered Manuel as his father, and that he ſhould be ever obedi- 
ent to his will and direction. About this time, he alſo re- 
ceived ambaſſadors from the princes of Greece, with all whom 
he made peace, and wiſhed that the God of peace might 
puniſh the party by whom it was violated. | 
The Greet empire, through the good faith of Mohammed, 
began now to raiſe its head; and that prince ſaw it without 
jealouſy ; for, after Manuel had ſucceſsfully finiſhed an ex- 
pedition he had undertaken into Moreau, he and the ſultan had 
an interview together at Kallipoli; and Mohammed even dined 
on board one of the emperor's gallies. | 


One Chuncid, whom Sc/yman had made governor of Bulga- 


of Chuncid ria, had ſurprized Epheſus, Smyrna, and Thyra; and, in all 


quaſhed 


thoſe places, had been guilty of great cruelties. Mohammed 


by the ſul- went at the head of an army to reduce him; and, in this ex- 


tan, 


. pedition, he was aſſiſted by the princes of Phocea, the Higher 


Phrygia, Karia, Leſbos, Chis, and even the great maſter of 
Rhodes. The latter prince had had ſome footing in Smyrna 


during the uſurpation of Chuneid, and had almoſt compleated 


a fort there. Smyrna being beſieged and taken by Moham- 
med, with the . of thoſe princes, the ſultan gave or- 
ders for demolithing the grand-maſter's fort, The latter re- 
ſented this proceeding ſo far as even to make reprizals at ſea; 
but Mohammed, with | Hog moderation, repreſented to him 
the neceſſity of demolithing that fort, which was a perpetual 
bone of contention between the Turks and Chri/lians; till, at 


oO 


laſt, he pacified him, by giving him leave to build another fort 


upon the confines of Karia and Lycia. 


The deſign of building ſuch forts is not extremely credit- 
able, they being intended, and maintained, as places of re- 
| fuge 
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fuge for runnagate ſlaves, who were called“ The freed of 
St, Peter,” from the name of the fort. 


77 


Mohammed behaved with equal moderation and juſtice to His mo- 


all the other princes who ſerved in his army, many of whom deration. 


were Chriſtians, and all of them were charmed with his mild- 
neſs and affability. We may place thoſe tranſactions about 


the year 1417. 


huneid, finding himſelf unable to reſiſt, ſubmitted to, His fleet 
and was pardoned by, /Johammed, who ſent a fleet to chaſ- entirely 


tife a prince called the duke of Naxos. This duke was an defeated 


ally to the Venetians, and lord of ſeveral other iſlands in the by the 


Archipelago ; but had neglected to recognize the ſupremacy Venelians. 


which the houſe of Othman claimed over thoſe iſlands. The 
fleet fitted out againſt him by Mohammed conſiſted of thirty 
gallies, all of which were deſtroyed, and their crews put to 
the ſword, by the duke's allies the Venetians, who were then 
extremely powerful by ſea. After this, the Venetians bom- 
barded and ruined the tower of , Lamp/acus, and then ſailed 
to Con/tantinople, where they were received by Manuel, who 
ſeems to have made but very indifferent returns for Moham- 


med's kindneſs to him. 


Theſſalonica was one of the cities which had been ceded to Hiſtory of 
Manuel by the houſe of Othman, and had, ever ſince he came Mufapha, 
into poſſeſſion of it, been an eye-ſore to Mohammeds ſubjects. pretended 
Mzr/lapha, the eldeſt ſon of Bajazet, was ſlain in the battle or real fon 


of Ancyra, but his body never had been found. According ot Bajaxet. 


to Dukas, the ſame Bajazet had a fourth ſon, whoſe name 
likewite was MAuftapha, and who, on account of his tender 
age, had been left at home when that battle was fought. In 
the year 1419; Mohammed, underſtanding that Karaman Ogli 
had been guilty of new exceſſes, and had even been barba- 
rous enough to burn the body of his father Bajaxet, marched 
with his army into Jia, where he took the city of Kogni, or 
Iconium, which belonged to Karaman, and laid his other do- 
minions waſte with fire and ſword. 

Upon his return to Adrianople from this expedition, he was 
alarmed with an account that one, pretending to be Muſta- 
pha, one of Bajaxet's ſons, was in arms in Hallakia. Mo- 
hammed had made Cheuneid governor of Nicopolis, and, know- 
ing his treachery, ſuſpeRed him to be the author of the im- 


poſture, and ordered his head to be ſtruck off. Chuneid, 


however, evaded the blow, joined Muſtapha, raiſed 2 great 
army of Tyrks 4nd Wallabians, and, falling upon T heſjalia, 
they deſtroyed Zagara, and even laid ſiege to Nicera, if 
we may believe the Turkiſh hiftorians. Mohammed was 
alarmed at the progreſs of the impoſtor, who, by the above- 
mentioned hiſtorians, is ſaid to have been the domeſtic of a 


- petty prince; and, marching with an army to oppoſe him, 


the rebels were defeated. But Chuneid was purſued and ad- 


mitted into The//alonica, by Demetrius Laſcaris, Manuel's go- 
| | F 4 vernor 
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vernor of that city. Mohammed demanded that the traitor 


ſhould be given up to him; but readily agreed to wait till 
— * could know the emperor's own ſentiments on that 
ead. | 2 
He is By the manner in which thoſe princes proceeded, it is 
made pri- more than probable that he who is called the pretended Muſ- 


ſoner. tapha, was a real ſon of 3 and known to be ſuch both 

by Manuel and Mohammed. Manuel refuſed to deliver him 

up, but offered to keep him and Chuneid priſoners all their 

lives, upon the emperor's paying him three hundred thouſand 

aſpers a year for their maintainance. What is ſtil] more re- 

markable, Manuel was to have the entire diſpoſal of them af- 

ter the ſultan's death; and was at liberty to act as his ſucceſ- 

Moham- for ſhould deſerve. This inſurrection, however, drew Mo- 

med in- hammed's arms into Wallatbia; where he took ſo many places, 

vades and built fo many forts, that the country conſented to pay a 
Wellakia. tribute and to give him hoſtages. 

Aremark- An im poſtor of a different kind cauſed likewiſe confidera- 

able rel!- ble trouble to Manuel. His name was Pre#ligia, by birth a 

Sious im- peaſant, but a prophet by profeſſion. This impoſtor preached 

poſtor up a religion ſomewhat like the Chriſtian, for he affected to 

be of that profeſſion, in ſome points, but extravagant in 

others. It conſiſted in a kind of levelling principle, for he 


recommended an equality and community in all things but in 


women. His dreſs was modeſt and ſimple; and he preached 

up poverty to his diſciples. He appeared in a place oppo- 

 tite to the iſle of Chro, near the Stilarian mountains, at the 

de ſeats the mouth of the Ionian 14 Being aſſiſted in his impoſtures 
Otbman by an old Greek monk of Kandis, who pretended that 


generals, Pretligia could walk upon the ſea, he obtained ſo g:eat cre- 


dit, that his followers defeated, with great ſlaughter, in two 
1 AMohammed's two governors of Iconia and 

i * iQ, O | ö : : | 8 
but is Upon this, Mohammed put his fon Amurat at the head of 
_ himſelf an army, which was commanded, under him, by Bajazet, 


defeated his favourite miniſter, who, with great difficulty, forced the 


and put faſtneſſes of the one coated men; ſo called from their imi- 
to death. tating the dreſs of their prophet, and put them all to the 
ſword. It is remarkable, that none of thoſe wretches, at 
their death, could be prevailed on to abjure their profeſſion; 
their leader was nailed to a croſs, and carried through the 
ſtreets .of Epheſus, after ſuffering the greateſt torments ; 


and, after his death, his infatuated followers believed he 


would come-again to life. | | 

According to the order of time, this rebellion muſt have 
been ſuppreſſed fix years before the death of Mohammed; for 
Amurat, his fon, who commanded, was no more than twelve 
years of age. In his return through a and Lydia, Pajazet 
was ſo apprehenſive of the effects of P» e#ligia's doctrine, that 
he put to the {word all the Turkiſh monks who profeſſed it. 
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As to Amurat, though ſo young, his father was ſo well ſatiſ- 

fed with his conduct and capacity, that he made him gover- 

nor of Amaſia, but put about him able counſellors. 
The reſt of Mohammed's reign was employed in regulating Conclu- 

the affairs of his government. But, amongſt the laſt actions ſion of 

of his life, was his reducing Old Kalipolis, Tarki, and Herg- Mobam- 

he. Mohammed, upon his return from that expedition, was med's 

ſeized with a diſorder, by ſome ſaid to have been the apo- reign. 
lexy, by others a flux, which afterwards proved mortal. 

His eldeſt fon, Amurat, was, at that time, at the head of an 

army in Thrace, and at a vaſt diſtance. Mohammed, finding 

his end approaching, was ſenſible of the great importance of 

keeping his death a ſecret till the arrival of his eldeſt ſon; 

and he gave a ſtrict charge to his two vizirs, Bajazet and 


| /brahim, for that purpoſe. 


The Greet hiſtorian, Dukas, tells us, that he recommended His diſ- 
the care of his two younger ſons (one of them eight, the poſitions, 
other only ſeven, years of age) to Manuel, the Greet empe- 
ror, from a political as well as a natural reaſon; for he 
thought, that, beſides thereby ſecuring his children's lives 
from the jealouſy of their elder brother, Amurat muſt be kept 
within the bounds of moderation by their being alive. He death, 
died in the forty-ſeventh year of his age, after having reigned 


a ſole ſulian almoſt nine years. The time of his death is 


fixed to the year 1421. . 

Tho' the reign of an Ottoman ſultan is become almoſt ano- and cha- 
ther word for tyranny, cruelty, and perſidy, yet the hiſtory of racter. 
few nations in Europe can match a prince endued with ſuch 
ſentiments of juſtice, friendſhip, and moderation, as Mo- 
hammed appears to have been. He mounted the throne of 
Ottoman at a time when the ſmalleſt efforts of confederacy 
amongſt the Chri/tians muſt have dtiven the Turks out of Eu- 
rope, and have even recovered the Greek empire in Aſia. Mo- 
hammed was ſenſible of that, and took care betimes to make 
Manuel his friend. Manuel, on the other hand, perceived it 
to be far more his intereſt to lye under obligations to Moham- 
med. Thus both princes, in fact, acted upon motives of in- 
tereſt as well as juſtice. Mohammed knew that he never 
could be much affected by the Chriſtian powers, while Ma- 
nuel was his friend; but we have ſcarcely, perhaps, in hiſ- 
tory, a parallel of ſuch inviolable faith, honour, and confi- 
dence, as Mohammed ſhewed towards Manuel, notwithſtand- 
ing all the provocations given him by the latter. His juſtice 
and gratitude is equally conſpicuous in other reſpects. 

Upon the death of his father, and the diviſions between 
his two elder brothers, he was eagerly ſought for by Tamer- 
lan's orders. He was attended by a ſlave named Bajaxet, Fidelity of 
and he fled to the mountains of Galat;a, where he under- a ſlave. 
went ſuch inexpreſſible miſeries, that his feet being ſwelled, 
he muſt either have periſhed or been taken, had not Bejdxet 
for ſeveral days carried him upon his back, and expoſed mm 
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ſelf to the extremity of miſery for the prince's ſupport, even 

to begging bread for him, habited like a religious perſon, 

After Mohammed came to the Othman throne he was ſo grate. 

ful for the ſervices of his faithful ſlave, that he raiſed him to 

the higheſt poſt of the empire, for he and Ibrahim divided 
the prime vizerſhip between them. I 0 
Moham- It was of great importance for thoſe two miniſters to con. 
med's ceal the death of Mohammed till his ſucceſſor could arrive. 
death con- In this they were aſſiſted by the ceremonies of the Turijþ 
cealed. court, which permits no ſubject but the vizers, or ſuch a 
| they appoint, to approach the perſon of the ſultan. By 

| thoſe means, it is ſaid they concealed Mobammed's death irom 


all but his phyſicians for torty-one days. 


8 . * 
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The Reign of Amurat, or Morad the Second. 
— NR Ewichttanding all that has been ſaid by the Turkif 


ſon alive, hiſtorians in honour of the Othman ſucceſſion, it 
| ſeems to be pretty certain that Muſlapha, the eldeſt ſon of 
Bajazet was alive at the time of Amurat's acceſſion. He had 
been protected, as has been already obſerved, by the Greet 
emperor Manuel; and he ſeems even to have reigned over 
part of the Othman dominions. His claim of blood rendered 
him a uſeful ally to Manuel. Amurat having buried his fa- 
ther at Pruſa, received a meſſage from Manuel, demanding 
that his two younger brothers ſhould be ſent to Conſtanti- 
naple in purſuance of the late ſultan's will. But the izier 
Bajazet, by Amurat's orders, flatly refuſed to ſuffer the Ozhman 
Manuel princes to be educated amongſt Chriſtians or infidels. Upon 
protects this, Manuel entered into a treaty with Muſtapha, who grant- 
him. ed him his own terms, and gave his ſon as an hoſtage for the 
performance. Muſtapha was declared governor of Thrace, and 

he and Chuneid, (who ſtil] attended him) took poſſeſnñon of 
Kallipelts, and made themſelves maſters of the adjacent 
country. After this, he marched towards Kariopolis, but 

Amurat ſent Bajazet againſt him, with an army of thirty 
thouſand men. Muſtapha, whoſe claim of blood ſeems to 

have been undoubted, by ſhewing himſelf to the enemy, and 

His pro- harranguing them from an eminence, perſuaded a great part 
greſs. of Bajazet's troops to join him, and Bajazet, and his brother 
He gains Kamzas, followed their examples and made their ſubmſſion; 
a victory but Bajazet was put to death by the inſtigation of Chunezd, 
over the whoſe ſon-in-law Bajazet formerly ordered to be caſtrated. 
ſultan's It appears from the Turk/ſþ hiſtorians, that Bajaxet had be- 
army. come extremely unpopular at the Othman court, and that 
the other great miniſters ſent him on this expedition to ruin 

him, which it effectually did. After this, Muſiapha march- 

ed to Adrianzple, which he entered without reſiſtance. 


* 
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de reſtored to the Greeks. Demetrius Leontarius, Manuel's 
admiral and general, was by the emperor appointed to take 

olſefion of the place, when both Muftup a and Chuneid re- 
fuſed to deliver it up, the former ſmoothly, the other contu- 
maciouſly. Demetrius upbraided AHuſiapha with. ingratitude, 
and the crimes of his family. This however, was all the 
ſatisfaction he could obtain, and he carried his ſquadron 
back to Conſtantinople. Manuel's views did not ſuffer him 
to put up with this diſappointment. He offered, if Amurat 
would give up Kallipolis, and reſign his father's will, direct- 
ly to aſſiſt him againſt Muſiapha, who was now.in quiet 
poſſeſüon of Adrianople, where he found immenſe treaſures, 
which he expended in pleaſure and indolence. Amurat, 
though voluptuous, refuſed to agree to MHanuel's terms; but 
he ſent {brahim, his firſt miniſter, to treat with the emperor, 
and to offer him any other terms he ſhould demand. Amu- 
rat, at the ſame time, entered into a treaty for ſome European 
ſhipping to tranſport his forces to Europe. Cineis or Chunetd, 
who had hitherto continued faithful to A7u/?apha, reproached 
that prince with the inglorious life he led, and, with diffi- 
culty, perſuaded him to take the field, and endeavour to paſs 
the Straits. But Amurat had already taken poſſeſſion of the 
moſt important paſſes; particularly of the bridge of Lopa- 
dion, by which the progreſs of Muflapha was ſtopped. Muß 
tapha at this time, ſeems to have been in actual poſſeſſion of 
all the Othman empire in Europe, as Amurat was of that in 
Ala, which was far more extenſive and populous. Muſta- 
pha's progreſs being ſtopped, Amurat's army encreaſed every 
day. The bridge of Lopadion had been broken down, and 
the two armies were incamped on the oppoſite ſides of a 
great moraſs. Hamza, the brother of Cincis, was one of 
Amurat's general officers; he had entered on a ſecret treaty | 
with Cineis, by means of a ſlave, who ſwam over the moraſs, 
by order of Amurat, who promiſed to make him governor of 


lconig. Cineis embraced the propoſition, left Muſsapha, en- Myfeapha 
gaged, defeated and killed the governor or prince of Icania, abandon- 
who was deſcended from the famous Atin; and made him- ed by 


ſelf maſter of Epheſus. | 


As to Amurat, though but twenty years of age, and Political 
though, while at Pruſa, he had been immerſed in pleaſures, conduct of 
yet he acted with all the coolneſs and activity of a great Amurat. 


general. Knowing the genius of his ſubjects, he procured 
one Seyd Bebhar, who was efteemed a prophet and a faint, 
to gird him with a ſword, and to give kim his ſolemn bene- 
diction. This had a wonderful effect in his favour, and no 
ſooner was the defection of Cineis known, than Muftapha's 
army abandoned him; and he was obliged to fly, almoſt un- 
attended, to Kallipolis. Amurat repaired the bridge of _ 
| f 


on, 


Tt had been agreed between Muſtapha and Manuel, whoſe He falls 
-reat view was to reſtore the antient majeſty of the Greek out with 
empire, on the ruins of the Othman, that Kallzpolis ſhould Manuel. 


nople, rals, whom we have 
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dion, and, ſending for Adorno, the admiral of the Europem 
ſhipping he had contracted with, and two thouſand Italia 
mercenaries, he forced Muſtapha to abandon Kallipolis, and 
to fly firſt to Adrianople, and then to Wallabia, where he wy 
Muſtapha made priſoner, and by Amurat's order ignominiouſly hanged, 
hanged, to efface out of the minds of the people, the opinion of hi 
high birth; and, to this day, fome of the Turtbiſb hiſtorian 
treat him as an impoſtor, but againſt all the evidence 

facts. 


Amurat Amurat, having nobly rewarded Adorno and his Italia 


beſieges ſoldiers, reſumed his purpoſe of uniting all the Orhman do- 
Conſtanti- minions. Karaman 050 aſſiſted by ſome of the Seljul gene. 
o often mentioned, had l An 

dalia, but was defeated by Gamza-Beg, who, after that, reduc. 

ed ſome of the Seljuł territories. It was eaſy for Amurat to 

ſee, that Manuel was at the bottom of all the diſquietudes he 

had met with, and Amurat, without ceremony, in the year 

1422, raiſed an army of two hundred thouſand men, to be. 

ſiege Conſtantinople. 2 Palealogus, at that time, governei 

the Gree empire under Manuel, who was now aged and in- 

firm; and he endeavoured to appeaſe Amurat by his ambaſ. 

ſadors, but the Othman refuſing to admit them to his pre- 

ſence, actually laid ſiege to Conſtantinople. The Greek court 

perceiving all endeavours for an accomodation to be vain, 

perſuaded Amurat's brother, called Muftapha Chelebi, to 

rebel. In the mean while, the emperor Manuel died, and 

Amurat being obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Conſtantinople, re- 

turned to Adrianople, and marched againſt Nicca, which had 

been beſieged by his rebel brother, or rather his abettors; for 
A1uſiapha himſelf is ſaid to have been very young. Amurat' 
fortune prevailed, he 1 Nicea, and taking his brother 
puts his priſoner, he had him ſtrangled before his eyes, and his 
brother to guards cut in pieces. After this, he married the daughter o 
death. Lax Ogli, deſcended from Lazarus, the famous prince or 
He mar- deſpot of Servia. His next wife was the daughter ol 
ries. Tfandiar- Beg, the prince of Sinope, which he ſubdued, and 
ſhe was mother to Mohammed the Great. Every thing now 

ſeemed to give way to the Othman fortune. Amurat return- 

ing from his expedition againſt Sinape, prepared to reduce 

Cineis, who pretended to hold the principalities of Smyrna, 
independant of the ſultan. Amurat, at firſt, only demanded 

hoſtages of Cineis for his good behaviour, but his demand 

was attended with menaces, which Cineis ſeemed to diſpiſe. 

Cineis de- The truth is, Cineis appears to have been a prince of 
feated. great power, as well as abilities, for though, through the 
overheat of his ſon named Kurt, or the 25 he was defeat - 

ed by Halil, Amurat's general, yet he made good his retreat, 

firſt towards the mountains of Smyrna, and then towards 

Hhypſela, a city on the Iconian Sea, where he had a fleet, and 

military ſtores. In the mean while, bis ſon Kurt was taken 

priſoner ; and Kamza, the brother gf the vizier Bajazet, "I 

; 
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had been ſaved by Cineis when Bajazet was put to death, 
was ſent to purſue him, Halil being made governor of 
Smyrna. As to Giners, he went to Iconium, and, though that 
prince had no reaſon to truſt him, he gave him a ſmall 
reinforcement of men, and a large ſupply of money. This 
enabled Cineis to return to Hypſela, where he was beſieged by 
Kamza; Kamza happening then to be abſent upon other 
affairs, the ſiege was carried on by Halil. But Cineis would 
have bidden defiance to all the Othman power, had not 
Morat ſent him a ſquadron-of Genoeſe ſhips of war, under 
their admiral Palavicini, Adorno being now dead. The arts 
of artillery, as now practiſed, were then in their infancy ; 
and Hypſela, perhaps, was the firſt city that had ever been 
battered by ſhips from the ſea with cannon. The novelty 
diſmayed the inhabitants, and Cineis apprehending a revolt, 
ſurrendered the place to Halil, but capitulated for his life. 
This capitulation, though ſworn to, 'was diſowned by 


Kamza, and Cineis and his whole race, wherever they could and put to 


be found, were inhumanly put to death by him and Amurat. 
Thus died the brave, but unfortunate Cineis, who, by the 
European hiſtorians, is called Tæunites, and is ſaid to have 
been deſcended from the ancient princes of Smyrna, though 
perhaps his pedigree did not reach higher than the irruption 
of the Othmans. He | | 

About the year 1426, we find Amurat embroiled with the Anurat 
Venetians, who, during the late diſturbances, had received takes 


death. 


under their protection Theſſalonica, called by the Turks, Salo- Theſals- 


niti. The Ponetiins would willingly have compromiſed mat- aica. 
ters with. him, but Amurat would hear of no terms, unleſs 

they would deliver up Thęſſalonica. The Venetians refuſing to 

comply, Amurat beſieged that city with an immenſe army, 

and took it, and then came to an accomodation with the 

Venettans, The conqueſt of 1e was followed by 

the reduction of all the places and cities that had been ced- 

ed to the late Greet emperor Manuel; and a great number of 

petty Aſiatic princes ſubmitting to pay him homage, and to 
old their territories of him; he was now maſter of almoſt 


all the antient Greet empire, excepting the Morea, and Con- 
Jlantinople ; but that city was a perpetual eyeſore to 4murat. 


The Greek emperor then, was John Paleologus, a brave and a 
worthy prince ; but finding himſelf in no condition to ſtand 


out, he ſubmitted to give up all the cities and forts, he held makes the 
upon the Euxine Sea, and to pay a yearly tribute of three Greet em- 
hundred thouſand aſpers, by which he with great difficulty peror his 
obtained a temporary but faithleſs ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities. © tributary 
Though Amurat was wiſe, brave, politic, and leſs inclin- He con- 


ed to blood, or to break his faith, than many of the eaſtern quers 


tyrants were, yet he was a thorough barbarian. The inha- The/als- 


bitants of Theſſalonica, while their Venetian protectors eſcap- nica. 
ed to their ſhips, were either butchered, or reſerved for the 
molt painful and infamous ſtates of ſlavery ; and that noble 

| | city. 


1 
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| city, formerly the pride of the Greet empire, now rendere{ 
deſtitute of its own inhabitants, was but poorly peopled, ang 
and Eyhe- that by barbarous, deſpicable Othmans. Epheſus underwent the 
ths. ſame fate, and all the ſcenes which freedom, arts, and learn. 
ing, had formerly dignified, became now, in a literal ſenſe, 
ſo many dens of thieves. Their inhabitants, indeed, under 
the Greet emperors had greatly degenerated from thoſe illu- 
ſtrious republicans. who antiently did credit to human na- 
ture; but ſtill it is certain, that learning maintained the 
poſſeſſion of her native Greece. She was driven by the 
Othmans from thence to Europe, where ſhe recovered and 

improved all her former luſtre. | 

Amurat's Amurat, however, kept his court at Epheſus with a barba- 
magnifi- rous magnificence, and ſent ambaſſadors: into Yallakia,. and 
cence and Servia, countries governed by princes under the denomina- 
ambition, tion of Yaywods; over whom he pretended a ſuperiority, 
oppoſed This ſuperiority was diſputed by Dragul, the natural ſon ofa 
by Dragul. Fallaktan waywod, and he ſoon grew formidable to Amurat, 
. *_ _ whole tributary waywod he defeated, and put to death, 
Dragul, after this, aſſumed the ſovereignty of JYallakia, and 
defeated and killed the brother of the deceaſed waywod, 
though he was acknowledged and ſupported by Amurat. 
This revolution did not prevent Amurat from attacking 
Gharmian Ogli, the prince of Karamania, and ſultan of Ico- 
« _ mum. It is none of the ſmalleſt injuries the Turks have done 
Uncer- to learning, and hiſtory, in perverting the names of men 
tainty of and places, and diſguiſing them ſo in their own barbarous 
| hiſtory, jargon, as to render their ſituation and perſons obſcure, and 
unintelligible. This prince of Karamania was married to 
Amurat's ſiſter, and, next to Amurat himſelf, he ſeems to have 
en the greateſt monarch of all the weſtern part of Ala. 
e had had many diſputes with Amurat, who had again 
and again ravaged Nis dominions, and they had as often ac- 


Anmurats commodated their differences. The quarrel we now treat 


wars with of, is ſaid to have ariſen from a beautiful Arabian horſe; 
Kar am an which Amurat defired the Karamanian to fend him, but the 
latter refuſed to comply, with ſome expreflions of contempt, 

as incapable to mount and manage a horſe of ſuch fire and 

mettle. Gharmian, or Karaman, ſoon found reaſon to repent 

of io diſobliging a refuſal... Amurat entered his dominions, 

which he ſubdued to the very gates of his capital, Iconium, 

and Karaman was obliged once more to purchaſe his peace 
by large ceſſions of territory, and coſtly preſents, amongſt 
which was the celebrated horſe. Though Amurat was per- 
petually victorious, yet he enjoyed but little tranquility. He 
Invades carried the war againſt the Yenetians into the iſland of Zante, 
Zante. where he took Ghtgherjinleh; but, ſoon after, his arms re- 
_ ceived a check from the deſpot Demetrius, brother to the 

Greek eraperor: _ ns: 


His wers But the moſt formidable enemies of the Othman power, at 


with the that time, were the Hungarians, They were then a brave, 
* | ' a warlike 
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a warlike and a free people, and extremely dreaded by Amu- Hunga- 
rat. But here again, though the facts are recent, the hiſtory rians. 
of them is extremely confuſed. The, Turtiſb hiſtorians 
mention great advantages gained by their countymen over 
iſe, the Hungarians, none of which are mentioned by the 
der MR Chri/tians. The hiſtories of the latter, however, are far 
lu. more authentic than thoſe of the Othmans, whoſe writers were 
za+ Nat once prejudiced and ignorant. | | | | 
the Albertus, archduke of Auſtria, dying, left his wife, the Hiftory of 
he daughter of the aus 3 a +, 2-— ry and heireſs to the crown the latter. 
nd of Hungary, big with child. The Hungarians were ſenſible 
of their danger from the neighbourhood of Amurat, who 
2» was now in a manner maſter of Servia, and Wallatia. It 
nd is true, thoſe countries were ruled by princes of their own. 
2» Vallalia, by Dragul, and Servia by George, its own deſpot, 
y. the father of Amurat's beloved wife; but Dragul thought 
1 himſelf happy, if he could retain his newly acquired ſove- 
t, Nreignty, without endangering it by oppoſing Amurat; 


h, Ceorge, on the other hand, though he deteſted his ſon- in- 

d law,, had ſuffered ſo much from him, that he had been 

d, Wl obliged to buy his peace upon the moſt mortifying terms. 

t, The Hungarian, therefore, ſaw themſelves in a manner ex- 

12 poſed to the firſt brunt of Amurat's arms. Their danger 

» was the greater, as he had ſubdued the Karamanians, and 

je the other petty Afatic princes, who were equally jealous of 

n his power. Kno/lzs, the Engliſb hiſtorian of the Othmans, tells They go 
K us, not without probability, that it had been agreed upon to war 
d by the European princes and the Afiatic ones, who lay with 

0 neareſt to the Othman dominions, that, as often as he Anurat. 


ſhould attack the one, he ſhould himſelf be attacked by the 

other: but this confederacy being in fact broken by Amu- 

rat's arms, the Hungarians had now nothing but their 

own courage and troops to oppoſe his ambition. But un- 

fortunately they were deſtitute of a head. The chief no- 

bility, therefore, made a tender of their crown to Uladi/aus, - 

kiug of Poland, a young prince of great courage and activity, 

together with the perſon of their queen, when ſhe ſhould be 

delivered. Uladifiaus, with ſome difficulty, conſented ; but 

during the negociation, the queen being brought to bed of a 

fon, formed a party for herſelf and him, who diſputed the 

goverment with Uladi/laus ; and thus Hungary was involved 

in a civil war, the moſt favourable circumſtance that could 

poſſibly have happened for Amurat's ambition. He inſtantly 

ſent Mithal-Ali-Beg, one of his beft generals, with ſome of 

his braveſt troops, who made themſelves maſters of the 

principal paſſes and forts in Servia, Moldavia, Tranſilua- 

nia, and the neighbouring countries. He was followed by 

Amurat in perſon, who deſtroyed all before him, in hopes of 

taking Belgrade, | 5 5 
That city, the famous bulwark of Chri/endom againſt the who in- 

Turks, lies on the confluence of the Danube and the Save, vades 
5 | a and Hungary. 
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and is reckoned one of the ſtrongeſt, as well as moſt important 
places in Europe. It had belonged to the deſpot of Servia, 
who, fearing that Amurat would force it from him, gave it up 
to the Hungarians, who were better able to defend it. 
Amurat, in his progreſs, was greatly aſſiſted by Dragul, who 
attended him to Hungary, who 'was vighly careſt by the 


Othman. By what Dukas, a cotemporary Greet hiſtorian, haz 
told us of this expedition, it does not appear that the uſe of 
fire arms, and great guns was known, or at leaſt common 
in Amurat's army. But he truſted to the valour of his troops, 
and the terror of his name, both of which were exceeding!y 
powerful. In the year 1436, Amurat paſſed the Danube at 
Nicopolis, but found all the country before him a deſart, the 
inhabitants flying into their cities. Amurat was but ill pro- 
vided to attack fortifications defended by artillery, and we 

are told, that ſome of the Hungarian cities even threw theit 
gates open without his venturing to approach them. Had 
but miſ- the Hungarians been united, this expedition muſt have been 
carries in fatal to Anurat. He found himſelf incircled with ſtrong 
the expe- cities, in the middle of an enemy's country; and he began 
dition, to ſuſpect that he was betrayed both by Dragul and the 

deſpot of Servia. W 5 

Character It was about this time, that the famous J%n Hunniades 
of Hunni- appeared. He was a brave and a fortunate general againſt 
ades. the Turks, and had raiſed himſelf to high rank in Hungary. 
Equally politic as valiant, he ſeems to have avoided the party 

rage which then divided that unhappy country; but at the 

time we now treat of, all he could do was to harraſs the 
Turks, at the head of a ſmall army he commanded, cut off 

their proviſions, and, at laſt, he forced Amurat to repaſs the 
Danube, and to return to Adrianeple. The Chriſtians, in thoſe 
days, thought it meritorious to keep no faith with heretics, 

or infidels. Amurat,with all his faults, was ſincere, open and 
of good faith. Reflecting on his late expedition, he plainly 
enough perceived that the deſpot of Servia was in confede- 
racy with his enemies. The deſpot's ſon, ſome ſay two of 

his ſons, was then a hoſtage in Amurat's hands, and ſuſpect- 

ed of giving intelligence to his father, who held a cortreſ- 

ö pondence with the Hungarians. By the advice of Fadulat 
Anurat his chief vizier, upon his return to Adrianople, he ordere 
breaks the deſpot to deliver up to him the ſtrong fort of Sendrew, 
with the in Servia, which had been built by the deſpot; the latter re- 
deſpot of fuſing to deliver it, becauſe upon the marriage of his daugh- 
Servia. ter, ſome call her his ſiſter, with the ſultan he had purchaſed, 
leave to build it. Amurat, it ſeems, frankly owned that he 
could not defend the equity of the demand upon. any other 
principle, but that he might diſable the deſpot from betraying, 
him farther; and, laying ſiege to the place, in three months 

time he took it by capitulation. After this, the vizier perſuad- 
ed Amurat to put out the eyes of ihe deſpot's two ſons who 
were in his hands, and to put Dragul, who had come to his 
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court, in irons, till he ſhould give up two of his ſons as 
hoſtages for his fidelity, which he did. | | | 
Amurat imagining that by his ſucceſſes and the meaſures He be- 
he had taken, he had removed all former obſtacles, reſumed fieges Bel. 
his expedition againſt Belgrade; and early in the ſpring he grade. 
at laſt formed the ſiege of that city The efforts he made 
to take the place were incredible. High mounts and towers 
were raiſed in vain againſt it, the walls were battered with 
the utmoſt fury, and the Danube, and Saave were covered 
with Othman pinaces, and veſſels, to prevent the beſieged, 
who were commanded by Fohannes Uranus, a Florentine, 
from receiving any ſupplies by the way of Hungary. The 
defence however, which the garriſon made by means of 
their tubes, and a duſt compoſed of nitre, ſulphur, and char- 
coal, for ſo the Greece“ hiſtorian calls cannon and powder, 
was ſo vigorous that Amurat loſt a vaſt number of his 
braveſt troops. Uladiflaus would gladly have entered into a 
treaty with Amurat, but the latter rejected all terms, think- 
ing it impoſlible that the city could hold out long. At laſt, 
a breach was made in the walls, and it was mounted by the 
janiſaries, but they were repulſed with the loſs of twelve 
thouſand of the braveſt troops amongſt them. After that, 
Amurat endeavoured to make a party in the city, by throw- but is 
ing into it letters upon the points of arrows ; but all prov- forced ta 
ing ineffectual, and ſeeing his vaſt army reduced to leſs than raile the 
half its original number; he broke up the ſiege in great ſiege. 
bitterneſs of mind. | | | 
Though the memorable defence of Belzrade did great The deſ- 
honour to the Hungarians, yet Amurat, we ſhall not ſay pot of 
with what juſtice, complained that it legally belonged to him, Servia 
as being deſcended from Bajazet, who was married to the joins with 
princeſs of Servia, and therefore, next heir to that country, the Hun- 
farther alledging, that as Belgrade was part of Servia, it was garians. 
not in the power of George to cede it to the Hungarians. 
George, who appears to have been a prince of abilities, knew 
by this, that 4murat had reſolved on his final deſtruction; 
and as he held great eſtates in Hungary, ſome of which he 
had got in exchange for Belgrade, and was poſſeſſed of large 
ſums of ready money, he linked himſelf with Hunni- 
ades, who was now raiſed to the chief command of the 
Hungarians, and conſidered as the guardian of the infant ſon 
of the queen, as Uladiflaus was of the kingdom, tho' he had the 
name of king. George and Hunmades joining their troops, 
they formed an army of twenty-five thouſand men. Amurat, 
to prevent the diſgrace of too precepitate a retreat, had left and de- 
Jaa, one of his nephews, with a body of troops to ſcour the feats the 
country about Belgrade, which he reduced to great ſtraits. Othmans. 
Upon this, George and Hunniades paſſed the Danube, and en- 
camped near Sendrew, and being followed by Ja, (according 
to the Chriſtian writers, ) a battle enſued, in which Hunniades 
obtained a compleat victory. Several other battles enſued with 
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various ſucceſs, and Amurat in ſome of them, commanded in 
perſon. The particulars are told with great contradictions 
and confuſion- by hiſtorians. It is certain,. however, that 
Amurat, alarmed by the Chriſtians paſſing the Danube, at laſt 
gave an ear to propoſitions for peace. 

A negotiation being ſet on foot, Sendrew, and the other 
places that had been taken from George, in Servia, was re- 
ſtored; and it was agreed, that neither the Turks or Hunga- 
rians ſhould paſs the Danube to attack each other. | 

This peace is a clear proof, that, notwithſtanding the 
darkneſs and confufion of hiſtorians, Hunniades had, before 

then, gained many glorious victories and advantages over 
the Turks, who loſt, in that war, above two hundred thou- 

A ſolemn ſand of their beft troops. This treaty was moſt ſolemnly 

peace con- ſyorn to by Amurat and Uladi/iaus, the one upon the Alkoran, 

cluded be. the other upon the Goſpel. Accidents, however, might have 
tween the appeared powerful towards concluding the treaty. Kara- 

Othmans yan, encouraged by the diſgrace the Othman arms had ſuf- 

and Hun- fered in Hungary, again invaded Amurat's dominions with 

garians. great fury, and ſoon recovered the places taken from him, 
Tie beg ht Amurat with an army into Karamania, where 
he retook /conium, with a vaſt quantity of treaſure; and he 
proceeded with great ſeverity till he was appeaſed by his 
ſiſter, Karaman's wife, who became anſwerable for her huſ- 
band's fidelity to the Othman government. | 

Amurazt This placability, ſo uncommon in a Turkiſh prince, was 

reſigns the owing to a philoſophic turn of mind, indulged by Amurat; 

govern- he grew weary of greatneſs, and ſought to retire to a private 
ment to life. This deſire for ſolitude was increaſed, when, on his 
Mobammed return from the Karamanian war, he heard that his ſon Ala- 
din, a promiſing young prince of eighteen years of age, was 

dead. He immediately convoked an aſfembly of his great 

men, and formally reſigned the imperial turban to his ſon 

| Mohammed, then about twenty years of age. The reſtleſs Ka- 

Wil raman, hearing of this great revolution, and that the great 

| Wo | Amurat was buried in a philoſophic retirement, he immedi- 

| ately ſent ambaſſadors through all the wang Jin and Aſatic 

ſtates that were contiguous to the Othman dominions, ex- 

| horting them once more to reſume their arms, as he himſelf 

| intended to do, and exterminate the tyrants of Aſia, now that 
their head had reſigned his authority. 

A confe- The juncture for this was favourable. The Greek emperor, 

deracy John, was then in Italy, and in high favour with the pope, 

againſt for his endeavours to unite the Greet and Latin churches. 
him. That emperor had three brothers, each of them poſſeſſed of 
| | the eſtates that ſtill remained to the empire without the walls 
of Conſtantinople, though, in fact, not only they, but the 

_ emperor himſelf, were no better than vaſſals to the Othmans. 

They, however, could bring conſiderable bodies to the field. 
The Venetians and the Genceſe, on their account, were ex- 
tremely well diſpoſed to humble the Othman power; and all 
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he populous ſtates upon the borders of Hungary waited onl 
for So ava from Uladiſlaus to rife in arms. d 
Uladifiaus had ambition, and was not inſenſible of the ad- The treaty 
vantages which the juncture preſented ; but with what face broken by 
could he break a treaty ſo lately, and ſo ſolemnly, ratified ; the Chri/- 
and ſo well obſerved on the part of Amurai? His conſcience tians. 
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ſoon found a ſalve for perjury. Cardinal Julian Ceſarini, the 
pope's legate in Germany, an enthuſiaſt and a bigot, had long 
employed himſelf in bringing heretics, as they were called, 
to the ſtake, and preaching up cruſades againſt infidels. On 
hearing of Amurat's reſignation, he repaired to Hungary, and, 
in his maſter's name, declared the peace, concluded between 
Uladiſiaus and the Hungarians on the one part, and Amurat 
on the other, to be void, becauſe made againſt the conſent 
of the pope ; who, in his letter, which the cardinal pre- 
ſented at the ſame time, ſaid that the Chriſtian princes had 
no authority to make ſuch a peace without being impowered 
to do it by the holy ſee. In ſhort, Uladiaus, and his Hun- 
garians, being abſolved from their oaths by the legate, a re- 
lolution, in which the great Hunniades concurred, was taken 
to recommence hoſtilities againſt the Othmans. 

Amurat, at this time, was living in retirement at Magneſia; 
and his fon, Mohammed, was in the actual exerciſe of ſove- 
reiznty at his court; and the great officers, both civil and 
military, hearing that a kind of general confederacy had 
been formed, both in Europe and Aſia, againſt the Orhman 


8 
: power, which, if not oppoſed, muſt end in its deſtruction, 

e applied to Amurat to reaſſume the reins of government. At Amurat 

8 firſt, being not fully informed of circumſtances, or being in reſumes 

— love with his retirement, he refuſed to leave it; but, upon the go- 

9 farther application, he agreed to their requeſt; and, as if ſoli- vernment. 
t tude had given a freſh ſpring to his body and ſpirits, he pre- 


| pared to ſet out for Adrianople, there to take upon himſelf 


the command of his army. It is remarkable, that we know 
of no oppoſition made by Maobammed to this reſolution, tho? 
he was one of the fierceſt as well as the moſt ambitious princes 
that ever breathed. HE! 

In the mean while, the confederates proceeded with vaſt 


If ſpirit and unanimity. The pope's and the Yenetian gallies, 
it to the number of one hundred and twenty- five, lay before 

Calipolis and at the mouth of the Boſphorus, to cut off all com- 
2 munication between Europe and 4/a. Notwithſtanding all He takes 
4 their precautions, Amurat paſſed the Boſphorus, in Genoe/e the field 
8. veſſels, which he hired at an immenſe expence, and, reach- againſt the 
pf ing Adrianople, led his army to the field. That of the Chri/= Chriſtians, 
ls lians, under Uladiſ/aus and Hunniades, compoſed of Hungari- 
e ans, Poles, and other nations, and volunteers from ſeveral 
F, parts of chriſtendom, had already taken the field, and, the? 


October was almoſt ſpent, they paſſed the Danube and burned 
the ſuburbs:of Nicopolis, the capital of Bulgaria; which 
| G2 | country, 
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conntey by the late treaty, remained in the poſſeſſion of the 

Rs... | | 

Here Uladiflaus muſtered his army, but the generals of the 
greateſt experience found it unequal to the attempt he was 
to make. Dragul, the waywod of Wallatia, one of thoſe 
Chriſtian princes who have no religion but intereſt, would 
gladly have perſuaded Uladiaus to have returned; but find- 
ing the pope's legate bore all the ſway in his councils, he 
was obliged, not only to deſiſt from his remonſtrances, but, 
according to Chri/tian hiſtorians, to ſend his ſon with a body 
of troops to the Hungarian army. At firſt, Uladifaus pro- 
ceeded with great ſucceſs, and took ſeveral places of import- 
ance from the Turks. But certain accounts arriving that 
Amurat had paſſed the Boſphorus, he was ſtruck with conſter- 
nation. He, and all the heads of the confederacy, had hi- 
therto proceeded on the ſuppoſition of the Boſphorus being ſo 
well guarded by the Italian ſhipping, that it was impoſſible for 
the Othman Aſiatic army to get over to Europe. Though we 
are ignorant as to particulars, yet it is certain that the gold 
of Amurat removed this impoſſibility; for it not only procured 
him tranſports for his troops, but relaxed the vigilance of the 
pope's and Venetian admirals. His army, according to the 
beit accounts, conſiſted of above one hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand fighting men. Uladi/laus, underſtanding this, fell back 
to Varna, a city, near the Euxine Sea, in Bulgaria, which he 
had taken a day or two before from the Turks; and there he 
held a council of war, to deliberate whether they ſhould give 
battle to Amurat, who, with his army, lay within four miles 


of them, or retire. Hunniades thought there was danger in 


The battle 


both, but that there was leaſt in a battle ; and his opinion, 
with the heat of the pope's legate, carried the queſtion for 


fighting. ä 
On the tenth of November, 1444, was fought the great 


of Varna. battle of Varna, between 4murat and Vladiſſaus. The Chri/- 


tian army was drawn up by Hunniades. It was flanked, on 


one ſide, by a moraſs; and, on the other, with the baggage 


belonging to the camp; and behind it lay a ſteep hill; fo 
that the CHriſtians could not be advantageouſly attacked but 
in their front. Amurat's indignation at the perfidy of the 
Chri/iians appears to have hurried him into an overſight at the 
beginning of the battle ; for he advanced in perſon, at the 
head of his horſe, too far before his infantry to be ſupported; 
and met with ſo ſevere a repulſe from Hunniades, at the head 


of the Hungarian and Poliſh cavalry, that he was in danger 


Appeal of 
Anurat. 


of being totally defeated. In this diſtreſs, Amurat pulled from 
his boſom the original of the treaty he had lately made with 
the Chriſtians; and, in the hearing of both armies, he ap- 
pealed to God for the puniſhment of perjury; at the ſame 
time unfolding the writing to their ſight, and ordering it to 


held aloft upon the point of a ſpear. Putting divine venge- 
ä | | ance 
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ance out of the queſtion, we meet with nothing in hiſtory 
better judged than this action of Amurat was. It damped 
the ſpirit of his enemies, and rekindled that of his own 
troops. Great part of the Chriſtian army was compoſed of 
over-zealous prelates, and church-men, and their followers, 
who were placed upon one of the wings ; but, on the re- 
pulſe of the Turkiſh cavalry, they quitted their poſts and 
joined in a diſorderly purſuit. By this time, the janiſaries 
and the T ur41/þ infantry, having come up, fell upon the weak 
wing, and forced Hunnades and the king to return from the 
purſuit; which they had, for ſome time, continued with 


85 


prodigious ſlaughter. This gave Amurat an opportunity to Total de. 
rally his cavalry, and the battle was now renewed with fury. feat of the 
Uladifiaus fought with great courage, and ſingling out mu- Chriſtians 
rat, who was equally forward, his horſe was killed by a and death 
javelin thrown at him by the ſultan. The king falling to the of Uladi/- 


ground, his head was inſtantly ſtruck off by a janiſary; laus. 


and being, by Amurat's orders, expoſed on the point of a 
ſpear, the diſpirited Chriſtians were every where put to the 
route. It was not in the power, even of Hunniades, to rally 
them, all he could do was to retire, in tolerable good order, 
with a body of horſe, towards the Danube, which he paſled. 
It is ſaid, in this fatal battle, two thirds of the Chriſtian 


Loſs of 


army were put to the ſword ; and, that all who ſurvived pe- both par- 


rifaed miſerably in fens and bogs, or by the inclemency of ties. 


the ſeaſon, or were carried into ſlavery. Of the Turks thirty 
thouſand are ſaid to have been killed. 


As to the brave Hunniades, he, having paſſed the Danube, Hunniades 
and finding that his cavalry could not ſubſiſt in a body, was eſcapes. 


obliged to diſmiſs them; and moſt of them met with the fate 
of their fellow - ſoldiers on the other fide of the Danube: for 
no ſooner did the deſpot of Servia, and Dragul, hear of the 


defeat of the Chri/tians, than they again changed ſides, and 


cut off the ſtraglers of the Chri/ian army wherever they found 
them. Hunniades being thus left alone, fell into the hands 
of Dragul, who would have put him to death had he not 
been afraid of the Hungarians. Hunmades, however, had 
afterwards his revenge upon him, by putting to death both 
Dragul and his ſon, ET | | 
As to the cardinal, that fire-brand of war, he likewiſe was 
killed in the purſuit, as were a great number of other church- 
men and prelates. The clergy, in general, to palliate their 
own madneſs and perfidy, threw the blame of the defeat up- 
on Hunniades, who, they ſay, withdrew from the battle with 


ten thouſand of the beſt troops, becauſe of a ſecret enmity 


he had towards the king. But this calumny againſt one of 
the braveſt and moſt ſucceſsful enemies the Turks ever had, 
carries along with it its own refutation. 


Amurat bore his victory with great moderation. The loſs 4murat 
of thirty thouſand of his beſt men ſunk ſo deep into his mind again re- 


that he appeared to be melancholy, and he reſumed his in- ſigns the 
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clination for retirement. Accordingly, when he returned te 
Adrianople, he again embraced a monaſtic life at Magneſia; 
though, others ſay, at Pru/a. His' retirement, however, 
proved extremely detrimental to his ſubjects. Mohammed, to 
whom he again relinquiſhed his empire, had not authority 
enough to curb the janiſaries, who everywhere murdered and 
robbed the other ſubjects of the empire, and threatened uni- 
verſal diſſolution to the ſtate. Add to this, that Amurat's 
ſecond retreat gave freſh ſpirits to the Chriſtians; and Hun- 
niades, upon his return to Hungary, had raiſed a freſh army, 
with which he had obtained ſeveral conſiderable advantages 
1 againſt the Othmans. | 1 
but re- All thoſe conſiderations, backed with the importunities of 
ſumes it. the greateſt men of the empire, prevailed with Amurat again 
to reſume the government, which he ſeems to have done 
with ſome reſentment againſt his ſon Mohammed; for we are 
told he ſent him, in diſgrace, to the cell which he himſelf 
had quitted in Magneſia. His firſt care was the internal peace 
of his empire, and then he made preparations for ſubduing 
5 the famous Sander Beg. . | | 
Hiſtory of The hiſtory of this prince, ſo well known to the Chri/tians 
Sandor by the name of & nder Beg, is extremely uncertain. It does 
Beg. not even clearly appear whether he was a prince or a rebel, 
a Chriſtian or a Mahometan. According to the moſt accurate 
accounts, he was the ſon of a petty deſpot in Albania. His 
true name was George Caſtriot; and, that country falling un- 
der the power of Amurat, the Othman obliged John Caſlriot, 
the father, to deliver up to his cuſtody George, and three of 
his elder brothers, as pledges of his fidelity. It is ſaid the 
latter were put under cones by Amurat ; which is not 
quite unlikely, when we conſider how very ready thoſe pet- 
ty princes were to ſuit their conduct to times and acct- 
cents. | | 
George being too young to give any umbrage to the Oth- 
man, he was circumciſed and educated in the ahometan re- 
ligion. As he grew up, he diſcovered ſuch pregnancy of 
parts, with ſuch amazing ſtrength and agility in all his exer- 
ciſes, that he became the greateſt favourite Amurat had; fo 
that, before he was twenty years of age, he acquired the 
name of ſander, or Lord Alexander, allud ing to the Mace- 
donian conqueror, the higheſt compliment which the Trrks 
can pay to a ſubject; and he was ſent upon an expedition 
againſt the deſpot of Servia. He behaved ſo well in this, 
and many other commands, that he was preferred to the go- 
vernment of a province; but, in the mean time, his three 
70 brothers died of a dreadful plague which broke out at 
ud. > 
Young Skander Beg could not be ignorant that he was now 
the only ſurviving fon of his father, whoſe eſtates remained 
ſtill in the poſſeſſion of Amurat ; and the perpetual wars 
which, on all hands, ſurrounded the Othmans, np his 
| aring 
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daring ſpirit to attempt a recovery of his paternal domini- 
ons, however queſtionable the means might be. Growing 
every day more and more in favour with Amurat, he was 
again ſent to command againſt the Chri/?zans under the ba- 85 
ſhaw Carambey, the governor of Romania, and brother-in-law 


to Amurat. econ was defeated by Hunniades, and taken 


priſoner. Sander Beg fled in the rout, but kept his eye up- 

on the baſhaw's ſecretary. It appears, from the evidence of 

hiſtory, that Skander Beg had held a continual correſpond- 

ence with his countrymen, and that a conſpiracy had actu- 

ally been formed to ſupport him in recovering his country. 

But the great difficulty was to get poſſeſſion of Croia, the | 
chief town of Albania. With this view it was that he and his Stratagem 
men flying, with the baſhaw's ſecretary, drew him into a ſo- of Ander 
litary place, where they cut his attendants in pieces, and af- Beg, 
terwards obliged the ſecretary to write, and ſeal with the ba- 

ſhaw's ſignet, a letter addrefſed to the governor of Croia, 

which was in Carambey's province, commanding him in- 

ftantly to reſign his government of the city to Skander Beg, 

its new governor. 

After this, he put the ſecretary likewiſe to death, and by which 
marched, with great quickneſs, towards Albania, attended he gets 
with a body of his country-men, who had been in Amurat's poſſeſſion 
pay, the Albanians being then accounted the beſt ſoldiers in of Croia, 
Aſia. Every thing ſucceeded ſo well with them, that Stander 
Beg not only got poſſeſſion of Croia, but found means to in- 
troduce a body of Albanians, and cut the throats of all the 
garriſon, excepting a few who abjured Mahometani/m to ſave 
their lives. His ſucceſs raiſed ſuch a ſpirit amongſt the Epi- 
rots, and other Albanians, that, in a few weeks, many of the 
Turkiſh garriſons in Epirus were put to the ſword ; and, in 
ſhort, all the Turks who were found in the country were 
maſſacred. : 

Amurat, whole ſincerity and good faith ſtands unimpeached, and con- 
even in Chri/tian hiſtories, was not more exaſperated by the quers the 


maſſacre of his ſoldiers and ſubjects, than he was at the ingra- Othmant. 


titude, as he thought, of Skander Beg, and, tho' he had many 
more threatning wars upon his hands, he reſolved, at all 
events, to reduce the rebels. It happened, fortunately for 
$+ander Beg, that the Venctians were in poſſeſſion of ſeveral 
ports of the Adriatic Sea, which lay on the coaſt of Albania, 
but were divided from the in-land country by vaſt chains of 
mountains. ander Beg knew the genius of Amurat too well 
not to make the Yenetians his friends, and to avail himſelf of 
every other advantage before the Othman could approach 


im. 
The ſeverity, if not cruelty, with which he had hitherto 
Turks, daunted the garriſons they ſtill held in 

that country ſo much, that Skander Beg reduced them, one 
by one, almoſt without blood-ſhed, granting them the moſt 


favourable terms, which he pam performed. Sfert - 
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grade, the ſtrongeſt fort in all 41bania, ventured to hold out; 
and the courage of the garriſon, particularly of a common 
ſoldier, drove Sander Beg into an unmanly action; for he 
ordered all the Turks, ſome of whom were of quality, who 
would not embrace Chriſtianity, to be put to death in fight of 
the garriſon. This act of cruelty rather exaſperated than in- 
timidated the garriſon ; ſo that Skander Beg was obliged, for 
that time, to raiſe the ſiege ; but, at the head of fourteen or 
fifteen thouſand choſen troops, he laid the neighbouring 
countries under ſuch contributions, and acquired ſo much 
plunder, that it was ſaid his ravages were all his revenue. 

Such, in the main, is the hiſtory and riſe of this great cham- 
pion of Chriſtianity, in whom we can hitherto diſcover no- 
thing but difimulation, cruelty, and barbarity. He undoubt- 


edly is defenſible, nay commendable, for reſcuing his coun- 


try from a foreign yoke; but he did it in a manner which a 
virtuous man and a real Chri/tian would not have followed. 
The hiſtory of that country and time is too rude and imper- 
fect to inform us whether he re-eſtabliſhed the civil govern- 
ment of Epirus or Albania; but we are told that he had a ne- 
phew, who was a brave young prince, the ſon of one of his 
younger brothers, and extremely ſerviceable to him in his 
wars, His name was Ameſa. The baſhaw Ali, one of Amu- 
rat's great generals, marched againſt Skander Beg with forty 
thouſand men; which obliged the latter to return to the de- 
fence of Epirus. A battle enſued; in which the Othman, too 
much deſpiſing Skander Beg's force, was defeated, with the 
loſs of twenty- two thouſand men. 


This victory, joined to Amurat's paſſion for retirement, 


and his being involved in a multiplicity of other wars, ſeems 
to have given SAander Beg time to breathe. He entered into 
a correſpondence with Hunniades, and, it is ſaid, though 
with no manner of probability, by the Chriſtian writers, that 
he attempted to join Uladi/iaus before the battle of Varna; 
but that he was prevented by the deſpot of Servia, who for- 
tified the paſſes of his country againſt him. Knolls and other 
hiſtorians have not only drawn a compariſon between Sander 
Beg and Hunniades, but likewiſe given the letters that paſſed 
between 4murat and Shander Beg, and Shander Beg and Ula- 


diſſaus. Theſe, however, are manifeſt forgeries ; as, indeed, 


great part of Sander Beg's hiſtory ſeems to be romance. All 
we know, with any degree of certainty, is, that, after the 
defeat of Ali, he fortified the mountains and paſſes into Epi- 
rus, and made himſelf maſter of Sfetigrade, and removed his 
family and principal effects to the Vetetian territories. 


The ſcarcity of hiſtorians amongſt the Turks, joined to the 


inſincerity, arrogance, and inaccuracy of thoſe few ſcraps 
we have from them, leaves us in the 3 as to the internal 
tranſactions of the Othman empire at this time, and the rea- 
ſons why ſo great and active a general as Amurat was, left fo 
formidable an enemy as Sander Beg was, ſo long at leiſure 

| | to 
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3 to render himſelf ſtill more ſo. Ducas and Khaltondylas, the 
1 Grech hiſtorians, aſſiſt us, in part, to fill up the gap: for 
e Conſtantine, the prince and governor of Morea, called, by 
0 Khalkondylas, the duke of Peloponneſus, like Amurat's other 
f enemies, taking advantage of his wars, made an irruption 


into the Othman territories, took the city of Pindus, and over- 
ran Beotia and part of Akhara, and advanced to the very gates 
of Athens. Amurat, informed of this irruption, advanced in 
perſon, with a great army, to Pharres, which obliged Con- 
| fantine to fall back to guard the Heximilion, or the wall, fix 
miles long, built acroſs the iſthmus of Corinth, for the defence 2 
of the Morea; and is ſaid to have run between the Ægean | 
and Ionian Seas. Amurat knew how feeble a defence this ram- 
part was, and what wretched ſoldiers Conſtantine commanded; 
and, continuing his march, his troops inveſted the whole 
length of the wall. Conſtantine would then have gladly made 
peace, but Amurat threw his ambaſſador, who was father to 
Khalkondylas, into irons; and, notwithſtanding the incle- He forces 
mency of the ſeaſon, he attacked them with very little oppo- Heximili- 
- ſition, took and demoliſhed the celebrated Heximilion, and on, and 
) ſoon reduced all the Peloponneſus, or Morea, to the form of a renders 
tributary province, This expedition happened in the year the Morea 
1448, or the beginning of the year 1449, though others have tributary. 
made it more early. 
| Here we are to fix the firſt expedition of Amurat in per- Renews 
| ſon againſt Sander Beg. Before he ſet out, he diſpatched the war 
two of his generals, Feriſes and Muſtapha, at the head of fly- with Stan- 

ing armies, but with orders to ravage the frontiers of Epirus, der Beg, 
: and prevent the incurſions of Hundert Beg; but, by no 
| means, to advance into the country before his arrival with 
| the main army. Both thoſe generals were ſurprized and de- 

feated by the active Shander Beg, who had ſpies both in the 

enemies court and camp. It appears, as it often does upon 

ſuch occaſions, SS nder Beg gave very little quarter; for, in 

one encounter with a party of the enemy, conſiſting of fix 

thouſand men, five thouſand Turks were killed on the ſpot, 
and three hundred made priſoners, while all ander Beg's 
loſs amounted to no more than twenty horſe and fifty foot. 

By this time, Amurat had advanced to the borders of Epi- and enters 
rus, at the head of one hundred and fifty thouſand men. He Epirus, 
ordered a profound ſilence to be obſerved as to the place of and be- 
their deſtination, and, entering the country, he immediately ſieges H- 
belieged Sſetigrade, which was defended by Perlat, one of tigrade. 
Sander Beg's beſt officers, and a choſen garriſon, The place 
made a noble defence, not only againſt Anurat's power, but 
his money, repeated offers of which Perlat and the garriſon 
rejected with diſdain. | 

As to Stander Beg, he did all that could be done by a great Condutt. 
and a wiſe general. He ſent as many of the aged and infirm, of Stancer 
with women and children, as he could into the Penetian ter- Beg. 
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ritories, or towards the mountains, and ordered all the able 
inhabitants to march into Croia, and other fortified places, 
while he himſelf kept the field with ten or twelve thouſand 
choice horſe, and was perpetually alarming, harraſſing, and 
deſtroying the Othman troops. The efforts made by Amur 
to carry the place, as deſcribed by all hiſtorians, ſeem to haye 
been the effects of deſpair rather than thoſe of generalſhip; 
and, according to the beſt accounts, he loſt before the place 
thirty thouſand of his beſt troops. The force of money, 2 
however, prevailed where arms could not. The Albanian MR © 
who defended the place were called Chriſtians, but their 
priefts and teachers were ſo extremely illiterate, that their 
whole nation was more ridiculous and ſuperſtitious than che / 

Sfetigrade worſt of Fews. A traitor of the garriſon was bribed by mus - 
betrayed, rat to throw a dead dog into the only well which ſupplied 
them with water; and they who had braved all the thunder 0 
of the Othman arms, were ſubdued by a pitiful piece of ſu- f 
perſtition. There was not a common ſoldier of the garriſon Wil * 
who did not chuſe rather to periſh with thirſt than drink from 4 
that polluted well ; ſo that the governor was obliged to pro- | 
poſe a capitulation, after having defended the place from ay 

to September, 1449. 1 | | 
and taken. Amurat was fo agrecably ſurprized, when the capitulation 
was propoſed, that he could ſcarce believe his own good for- 
tune, and granted all the terms the garriſon required ; which 
were, that all the military men and officers, as well as other R 
inhabitants, if they choſe it, might depart with their arms . 


and baggage ; and that, if any choſe to remain, they might t 
be permitted to live in the ſame manner as they did under i © 
Shander Beg; but that their houſes ſhould be built without lf : 
the walls of the city. Amurat punctually performed all tho Wil 
conditions. : ſt 


Creia be- The taking of Sſztigrade, was all the fruit which Anmut th 
leged. reaped from this bloody and expenſive expedition. He had i 
ordered freſh reinforcements of troops to be ſent him, in vaſt 4 
numbers, both from his 4/zatic and European dominions; and, 
the ſeaſon of the campaign not being quite over, he pene- 
trated farther into the country and laid ſiege to Croia. Hau- , 
ing engaged a great number of European engineers and ma- m 
troſſes in the ſervice, he had a moſt formidable train of ar- 
tillery, with which he battered the place, and made a breach 
which the janiſaries, the braveſt of his troops, deſperately 5. 
endeavoured to ftorm. The name of the governor was Ura- if h 
nacontes, a perſon of great courage, virtue, and conduct; hi 
and Skander Beg, in all other reſpects, had provided ſo well I m 
for the defence of the city, that the Turks were conſtantly re- 4 
The ſiege pulſed in all their aſſaults; and, the weather becoming nov il 4 
railed, intolerable, Amurat ſaw himſelf reduced to the mortifying 2 
neceſſity of raiſing the fiege. Sander Beg, at the head of his m 
choſen body of horſe, did not fail to harraſs him in his E KY 
| | | 0 


2 


o that he was in danger of having it cut off, and of periſh- 
ing in the mountains, if he had not left the governor of Ro- 
mania, with thirty thouſand men, to make head againſt Scan- 
der Beg; while he himſelf, at the head of the main body, 
with infinite difficulty, regained his own dominions, and 
paſſed the remainder of the winter at Adrianople. 

Amurat remained there for ſeveral months, till he raiſed an Amurar 
army more numerous than the former, with which he again again in- 
entered Albania, and penetrated to Epirus. He was, per- vades 
haps, encouraged to this by ſome differences which had Epirus, 
fallen out, in the mean time, between Skander Beg and the 
Jenetians; but, upon Amurat's approach, which each of them 
had equal reaſon to dread, they ſoon became greater friends 
than ever. Amurat having therefore, in vain, endeavoured 
to bring the Venetians over to his ſide, again laid fiege to and be- 
Croia. Shander Beg purſued his former conduct, and choſe a ſieges 
ſtrong camp in the mountains lying between Epirus and the Croia. 
Jenetian territories, at a proper diſtance from Croia; ſo that 
he could act as he ſaw occaſion. Amurat, on the other hand, 
altered his former diſpoſitions. He divided his vaſt army into 
two parts: one of them he employed in carrying on the ſiege; 
while the other was to face ander Beg, and prevent his har- 
raſüng the beſiegers as he had done during the laſt ſiege. | 

It is, on all hands, allowed that Skander Beg, on this oc- Valour of 
caſion, performed prodigies of valour; and the almoſt total S ander 
filence of the Turkiſh hiſtorians, with regard to him, more Leg, 
than proves it; becauſe they could not mention him with- 
out notoriouſly perverting the truth, or th:owing a ſhade 
upon the glories of their ſultan ; which, amongſt the Turks, 
is a capital crime. d | | 

While the Turks were battering Croia with the moſt de- who at- 
ſtructive fury, Skander Beg, and his chief general, who, in tacks 
the hiſtory, is called does, fought a moſt terrible battle in Amurat'g 
the mountains ; where he defeated the Tur#s, and opened to camp. 
himſelf a paſſage to Amurat's camp, jult as he had ordered a 
general affault to be given to the city. Sander Beg fell with 
ſuch fury on the guards that had been left in the camp, that 
Amurat was obliged to reinforce them with four thouſand 
men under one of his beſt generals, who was followed with 
a much greater body under prince Mohammed himſelf. | 

Seander Beg was now in imminent danger. The love either Sander 
of gloty, revenge, or money, had drawn him too far from Beg in 
his foldiers ; and, in an inſtant, he found himſelf ſurrounded danger, 
by Othmans in the midſt of their camp. Moeſe, who com- 
manded under him, giving him up for loſt, had made an or- 
derly retreat; while Sander Beg, with the officers and ſol- 
diers that had followed him, by a moſt prodigious effort of 
valour, cut his way through the barbarians, who could 
make no impreſuan with their weapons upon his armour ; 
and, at laſt, joined Maſes, to the incxprefiible ſurprize and 
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The fiege The tumult occaſioned by Shander Beg's irruption daunt. 


ed the ardour of the beſiegers, ſo that the general aſſault o 


continued the city was but feebly carried on, and they were repulſe 


but is 
raiſed. 


Reflection 


with great loſs. A great number of bloody actions and 
attacks, greatly to the honour of Sander Beg's memory, 


followed during the courſe of the ſiege, in all which the 


Turks were defeated. We are even told by cotemporar 
writers, that Amurat carricd with him a large foundary, ang 
vaſt quantities of metal for caſting new cannon, to replace 


| thoſe which ſhould be rendered unſerviceable during the 


fiege, and that prince Mohammed, proclaimed a reward of one 
hundred thouſand aſpers, to the ſoldier who fhould ff 
mount the walls. But every day produced ſome new attack 
from Skander Beg, who held the Othiman camp in perpetual 
confuſion and alarm. The infidels at laſt, became convine- 
ed of the ſuperiority of Sander Beg's troops and general. 
ſhip, ſo that it was with the utmoſt difficulty that Amur 
and his ſon could prevail upon them to make freſh aſſaults, 
At laſt, the loſſes and diſgraces they ſuffered every day, made 
them loſe all courage, and Amurat was obliged to deſi 
from his aſſaults, and to work by mines, but thoſe likewiſe 


proving ineffectual, he firſt turned the ſiege into a blockade, 


and then intirely abandoned it to return home. 

We. have been the more particular in our account of 
Shander Beg's wars with the Othmans, becauſe in fact, they 
have been miſrepreſented by moſt hiſtorians, and in ſo many 
different lights, that many have looked upon the whole to 
be little more than a romance. They have not even pre- 
ſerved the chronology of the facts, recent and important as 
they are. The weſtern hiſtorians in particular, have blend- 
ed. the firſt and the laſt ſie ges of Croia into one, and have 


made Amurat die of deſpite under the walls of that city, 


War with 
the Hun- 
garians 
renewed. 


becauſe he could not take it. The truth is, before he raiſed 
the ſiege, he received advices, that Hunniades and the reſtleſs 
Hungarians, had raiſed a freſh army to revenge their late 
defeat. This news had prevailed with him to offer Sander 
Beg the quiet poſſeſſion of Epirus, provided he would ſub- 
mit to pay ten thouſand ducats, as tribute ; but the offer 
was rejected. George, the deſpot of Servia, ſeems at this time 
to have been in Amurat's intereſt, for he gave him the firlt 
intelligence of the motions of Hunniades. That general, ever 
ſince the death of Uladifiaus, had ated as guardian of the 
kingdom, during the minority of Ladiſlaus, the fon of Albert, 
and his army was both numerous and powerful, having at 
that time the Hallatians on his fide. Having paſſed the 
Dauube, he fell into Servia, and ſummoned the deſpot to 
join him and the Chriſtians. The deſpot had had many 
differences with Hunniddes, about the lands he had received 
in exchange for Belgradle, and he was exaſperated at Hun- 
niades being preferred to him in the guardianſhip of the 
kingdom. He thercforc cvaded the ſummons of Aunniades, 


Which 
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which indeed the latter had no right to ſend him. Hunniades 

was then obliged to content himſelf with threatening to 

de revenged of the deſpot, and he advanced againſt the 
Othnans. Amurat receiving exact intelligence from the deſ- 

pot, of the motions and ſtrength of the Chriſfians, ſuffered 

them to advance into his dominions as far as the great plain 

of Koſova, in Bulgaria, through which runs the river Schi- 
chinixa; both armies paſſed that river, veg the ſame plain 

on which the battle that coſt Imurat the firſt his life, was 

fought. Amurat attacked the Hungarians with great vigour, Defeat 
but was repulſed ; his vaſt ſuperiority of numbers however, of the 
enabled him to renew the fight, and the Hungarians, who Chriſtians 
had not fifty thouſand men in the field, not being above a at the 
third of the number of the infidels, were at laſt ſurrounded. battle of 
Hunniades, is ſaid to have fled out of the field with great diſ- Capora. 
honour. But the circumſtance, which all hiſtorians agree 

in, may ſerve to clear up his conduct. For we are told, 

that Danus, a Wallahian general, who commanded the left 

wing of the Chriſtians, went over with eight thouſand of 

his countrymen, who were eſteemed the flower of the 
Hungarian troops, and offered to ſerve under Amurat, but 

that the latter ſuſpecting, or detecting them, ordered his 
cavalry to furround them, and to cut them in pieces. This 
cowardice and treachery might have made Hunniades ſuſpect 

he was betrayed, and might have prevailed upon him to have 

left the field of battle, ſooner than otherways he would have 

done. By the beſt accounts, the battle or ſkirmiſhing laſted 

for ſeveral days, but at laſt ended in the total defeat of the 
Chriſtians. It appears, that the deſpot of Servia remained 

all the time unactive, though he made profeſſions of his 
friendſhip to Hunniades. About twenty thouſand Chriftians, 

and forty thouſand Othmans, fell in the battle. Hunniades, 

after being almoſt famiſhed in the mountains, was made 
priſoner by the deſpot, and redeemed his liberty by giving 

his daughter in marriage to the deſpot's ſon. 

Upon the whole, it is by no means improbable, that Amu- By what 
rat had a ſecret intelligence with the chief of the Chriſtian means 
officers, who had great reſentments againſt Hunniades, We effected. 
are likewiſe told, that Amurat, out of reſentment of the 
deſpot's having ſet Hunniades at liberty; invaded his domi- 
nions, and deſtroyed them with vaſt fury, which obliged the 
the deſpot to call in Hunniades to his aſſiſtance. Upon 
Amurat's return to Adrianople, the marriage of his fon Aa- 
hommed, with the daughter of a Tur#:/h prince, many of 
whom ſtill remained both powerful, and independant, in 
the more remote parts of Ala, was celebrated with great 
magnificence. It does not appear that Amurat long ſurvived | 
this event, for he died in a fit of apoplexy, in the beginning Death of 
of the year 1451-2, after a debauch, for he very freely in- Annrat. 
dulged himſelf in the uſe of wine; he was but forty nine 


years of age at the time of his death, and that with other 
circumſtances, 
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eeircumſtances, is ſufficient to give us ſome idea, how igno- 

rant the European writers are of that great man's hiſtory and 
character; for they repreſent him as being eighty five year, 
of age, at the time of his death, and as dying under the 
walls of Croia, which he had beſieged. 

His cha- _ Moderation, and equanimity, ſeemed to have formed the 

rafter. true character of Amurat; though a zealous Mahometan, he 
ſtrictly kept his faith with the Chriſtians, but he appears tg 
have been greatly diſguſted at the breaches of faith toward 
him; he was according to his religion charitable, but 
though his reign in the main was glorious, his life cannot 
be ſaid to be happy, and this undoubtedly was the reaſon 
why he ſo often laid down and reſumed the reins of govern. 
ment, that he might retire to a private life. But even his 
remounting the throne, though unwillingly, when the Rate 
of public affairs rendered it neceſſary, is perhaps, a greater 
proof of his moderation, and philoſophy, than if he had 
capriciouſly buried himſelf in his retirement. 


— 


The Reign of Mohammed the Second, commonly called 
| the Great, and ihe firjt Emperor of the Turks. 


Acceſſion Wnt vizier Halil, had long held the reins of the Othman 
of Mo- goverment under Amurat, and upon his maſter's death 
gammed he diſpatched a meſſenger to inform his ſon and ſucceſſor 
the ſecond Mobammed of that event; upon which that prince immedi- 
ately repaired to Adrianople. Either through his own filial 
affection, or perceiving the reſpect which all his ſubjects re- 
tained for the memory of his father, he ſhewed great 
8 marks of affliction at firſt, but in a few hours after he aſſum- 
his cruelty ed the throne, he put to death his brother, a child of no more 
than eight months old ; forced his mother to marry a flave 
againſt her will, and even murdered the executioners of his 
own orders. This lady is faid to have been daughter to the 
prince of S:nope, and if ſo, ſhe was mother to Mohammed 
himſelf. This opinion received ſome countenance from 
what we are told by Kha/konadylas, that he made 1/acc gover- 
nor of A4/;e, that he might be ſecure from all danger. As to 
her, the daughter of the deſpot of Servia, he ſent her back to 
her father, and gave her ſome lands in jointure, and at the 
fame time he ſhewed a great diſpoſion to cultivate a friend- 
ſhip with all the Chriſſian powers, particularly with Conſdan- 

tine, the emperor of C:n/tantinople, Ds 
z nd policy But this conduct was all diſſembled, that he might be at 
more leiſure to take meaſures for carrying his vaſt ſchemes 
into execution. His firſt care was to reduce Karaman, from 
whom his father had received fo much trouble, and which 
he did in a moſt effectual a manner. The empire of Con- 


flantinople, 
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antinople, was at that time extremely weak. All the princes 


Inv. 
and Mof the imperial houſe, who had any dominions without that 
years N capital, were ſubjects or tributary to the Othmans. Notwith- 
the MW nanding this weakneſs, Conffantine's miniſters ſent a very 
jmprudent meſſage, inſinuating to Mohammed, that it was in 
tbe their power, by means of a prince called Orcan, deſcended 
, he from the ſultan Bajazet, by Muſſulman, or Soleyman, to raiſe 
'S to J rebellion in the Othman dominions, and that it would be 


but Mohammed, and the Othmans, had long conſidered the em- 


ate gave orders for the Greek ambaſſadors to attend him at Adri- 
ter anople. He no ſooner was arrived there, than he upbraided 
them with their folly, and infidelity, and produced the 
treaty he had lately made with them, by which at their 


aſpers a year. But looking upon the treaty as now being 
void, he ordered that allowance to be ſtopped, and having 
given orders for a prodigious quantity of cannon of the 
largeſt ſize to be made, he ordered two forts to be built at 
the mouth of the Beſphorus, by which Con/lantinople was in a 
manner ſhut up on that ſide. They were forts of amazing 
ſtrength, and the Greeks eaſily ſaw with what intention they 
were built. It was in vain for the emperor and his miniſters 
to deſiſt from all their high demands, and even -to offer to 
Ray a yearly tribute if Mohammed would ſtop the building. 
But the Othman equally diſpiſed their ſubmiſſions, as he had 
done their menaces. He told them, that the ground on 


that if he was again troubled upon that ſubject, he would 
order the ambaſſadors, or meſſengers, to be flayed alive. 


ards Wi eaſy for them to bring the ang $a again to invade them. 


own requeſt, he had allowed Orcan three hundred thouſand 


which the forts were built, were part of his own dominions, 
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peror of Conſtantinople as their ſubject. Mohammed was at Quarrels 
ſon this time in Anatolia, and being informed by Halil of the de- with the 
mands of the Gree#s, he received the information with the Greet em- 
his WW utmoſt indignation, but he diſſembled his reſentment, and peror 


Conſtantine finding all his remonſtances and treaties ineffec- who ap- 
tual, proceeded to put his capital in the beſt ſtate of defence plies in 
he could. For this purpoſe, he applied to ſeveral Chriſtian vain to the 


{ WH courts ; but the ſtate of affairs in Europe at that time not Chri/tiar 


obliged to have recourſe to Italian, and other mercenaries. 
Tuſtiniani, a brave Genoeſe of quality, was made general. An 
embargo was laid on all ſhipping, and about five thouſand 
troops were taken into pay, though the whole of the 
garriſon, even including the Greeks, did not conſiſt of 
aboye nine thouſand men. Before the two forts were 
finiſned, Conſtantine had found means to provide the city 
with proper means of defence, and whatever was neceſſary 
for the ſubſiſtence of the garriſon; and he had even the 
foirit (finding Mohammed inexorable) to ſend him a de- 


fiance, 
. If 


admittting his receiving any ſuccour from them, he was powers. 
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If all circumſtances are rightly conſidered, the defend 
made by Con/tantine on this occaſion was amazingly intrepid. 
Mohammed having compleated his forts, by which the city 
was blockaded towards Europe, and Aſia, returned in a kind 
triumph to Adrianople, where he made the neceſſary preparz. 
tions for bringing into the field an army of above three hun. 
dred thouſand fighting men. The Greets on the other hand, 
though ſenſible of their danger, were divided about imma. 
terial points of religion, or rather ſuperſtition. The em. 
peror wanted by all means an union between the Greet and 
the Latin church, but in this he met with a ſtrong oppo. 


tion; and his own brother declared that the people would 


Wonder- 
ful enter. 
prize of 
Moham- 
med. 


rather chooſe to ſee Mohammed's turban, than the pope' 
tyara, upon their altar. This unſeaſonable diſpute, perhayy 
more weakened the place, than all the formidable artillery 
that Mohammed brought before it. His engineer is ſaid to 
have been a Hungarian, the dimenſions of his cannon, ag 
repreſented by cotemporary hiſtorians, exceed all belief; ſo 
that they appear to have been mortars. Two of the beſt 
hiſtorians ſay, they carried balls of a hundred pounds 
weight, and that each piece required ſeventy yoke of oxen, 
and two thouſand men to draw it. Other writers ſay, that 
the Turkiſh cannon threw balls of ſix hundred weight. 

- Conſtantinople itſelf is of a triangular form, two ſides of 
which are bounded by the Propontis, and the port, or har. 
bour ; and the third is defended by a wall reaching from 
ſea, to ſea, before which the Turkiſh army ſat down. The 
wall towards the land was double, the outer wall being but 
indifferent, and truſted to its foſſe, which was two hundred 
feet wide, but the inner wall high, ſtrong, and regular. The 
entrance of the haven' was ſecured by a chain, within which 
was a fleet of ſhips. Mohammed, after ſeveral fruitleſs at- 
tempts to take or deſtroy thoſe ſhips, by the vaſt navy he 
had before the town, would have deſpaired of ſucceſs, had 
he not formed and executed one of the boldeſt projects that 
ever entered into the breaſt of man: this was no other than 
to tranſport fourſcore gallies over land, by main force. This 
amazing attempt, is ſaid to have ſucceeded by placing the 
keels of the ſhips upon ſtrong planks beſmeared with tallow 
and fat, by which being drawn to the eminences above the 
harbour, they were launched into it, in much the ſame 
manner as ſhips of war are now launched in England from 


their ſtocks. Prince Cantemir, an author of great credit, 


obſerves however, that the Turks in this exploit employed 
a number of ſtupendous engines for tranſporting the veſſels 
over the inequalities of the ground; and others add, that 
the Greek ſhips were awed by the great and ſmall artillery 
of the Turks. The infinite conſternation of the Grees, in 
ſeeing a fleet of fourſcore great gallies thus carried over a 
tract of land of above three Italian miles, can ſcarce be 
conceived, when they ſaw them, next morning, riding in theit 

| harbour, 
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harbour, for the whole tranſportation was effected in one 
night. The operations of the beſiegers were thereby great- 
ly facilitated. It does not however appear, that any more 
than two Turkiſh ſhips were deſtroyed upon this occaſion, 
or that Ju/tiniani, and his mercenaries were diſpirited; the 


emperor baving promiſed them vaſt rewards, in caſe they 


ſhould ſucceed in raiſing the ſiege. This was the caſe with 
the Greeks ; they were daunted by the perpetual thunder of 
the Othman artillery, which exceeded all belief; by the 
mines which the Turks worked, the towers and machines 
they brought againſt the place, and, above all, by the vaſt 
breaches which now began to be made in the outer wall. 
After this, Mohammed ordered a wooden bridge, of a moſt 
amazing conſtruction, to be built, on which a battery of 
cannon was erected, and, every thing being ready for a ge- 
neral aſſault, a negociation enſued. Mohammed offered the 
emperor, and his nobility, their freedom and effects, and 
the people great privileges, but denounced the ſevereſt 
vengeance if his terms were refuſed. The conditions were 
not complied with, and, according to the Latin and Greek 
hiſtorians, on the twenty-ſeventh of May, 1453, the general 
ſtorm began ; it was carried on with the utmoſt obſtinacy, 
though it appears to have been that of the outer walls alone, 
which, at laſt, the Turks carried. But as the inner wall was 
till pretty entire, the beſieged might have made a brave de- 
fence, had not Juſliniani been wounded, and obliged to re- 
tire, His retreat diſpirited his men, who abandoning their 
poſts, gave the Turks an opportunity of mounting the outer 
wall, and of ruſhing by thouſands through the breach. 
Here they were oppoſe by the emperor in perſon, who 
manned a narrow gate, which ſerved for their admiſſion 
through the inner wall into the city. The Turks, who were 
encouraged by the moſt magnificent promiſes of their 
maſter, and equally terrified by his threats, bent their whole 
force againſt the gate, which was called the gate of Karttias. 
Could the emperor- have ſhut it, he might {till have made a 


good defence, but that was impracticable, nor could Con- 
ſantine himſelf return into the city, ſo great was the preſs. 


The Turkiſh officers perceived the advantage they had gain- 
ed, and Mohammed in perſon, with an iron-rod in his hand, 
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drove on his battalions towards the breach. It was here Greet em- 
Conſtantine was ſlain ; being wedged up with the crowd, peror kill- 
and unable to defend himſelf, he called for one of his fol- ed and 
lowers to put an end to his life; but he was reſerved to die Cozſlan- 

by the hands of the Othmans, as did many of his nobility, fineple 


and braveſt officers. - og 

It was about one in the morning, before the Turks got 
poſſeſſion of one part. of Conſtantinople, and in the aſſault 
they are ſaid to have loſt no more than three men, which if 
true, is an evident proof that Conſtantine and his followers 
were ſo * in at the time on their death, that they could 


taken. 


do 
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do nothing for their own defence. A great many were 
killed after the infidels entered the city, from an opinion that 
the garriſon and inhabitants were much ſtronger than they 
were. | | 
Many ridiculous, and ſome improbable, accounts are 
added to what we have aboved recited. It ſeems, however, 


to be certain, that the loſs of Conſtantinople was, in a great 


The 
 Turk'ſh 
account 
of that 

affair, 


Bar barity 
aof Mo- 
; Hamm:. 4, 


meaſure, owing to the credulity, and amazing ſuperſtition, 
of the Greeks; for they had among them a general perſwaſion 
which had been propagated by ſome impoſtors, that, if the 
Othmans were ſuffered to advance to a certain pillar, within 
the city, an angel from Heaven was to appear and drive them 
back with great ſlaughter. _ 3 

The Turkiſh accounts, as given by prince Cantemir, make 
ĩt probable that a treaty was on foot, between Mohammed and 
Conſtantine, at the time the city was taken. They tell us 
farther, that Mohammed, after haying had a conference with 
the Greek deputies, and having diſmiſſed them, ſent a party 
of horſe after them to call them back, to add ſomething to 
what he had ſaid. The Greeks, miſtaking this party for af- 
ſailants,, fired upon them; and, both parties being ſupplied 


with freſh troops, the aſſault and defence became at laſt ge- 


neral, till it ended, as we have obſerved, by the death of the 
emperor before a poſtern gate of the inner wall. But here the 
Turkiſh accounts, as collected by prince Cantemir, are much 
more candid and conſiſtent than thoſe of the Chriſtians; be- 
cauſe the Turks did not get immediate poſſeſſion of the inner 
wall upon Cznftantine's death; for, though Mohammed con: 
tinued the aſſault with the greateſt obſtinacy, yet he ordered 
a ceffation of arms; and, upon the beſieged claiming the be- 
nefit of the terms that had been agreed upon, he inſtantly 
ratified them, as to that part of the city which was not in his 
poſſeſſion; but refuſed to do it as to that part which he had 
taken by aſſault. This conduct renders, all the accounts 
given by the Chri/zans of the cruelties practiſed by the Oth- 
mans, after taking the capital, extremely ſuſpicious ; efpe- 
cially as ſome of the authors were themſelves ſufferers, while 
others of them had nothing ſo much in view, as to give their 
readers.the moſt horrid ideas of the perfidy and inhumanity 
of the Mahoametans., | | 

Zogan, who was Mohammed's head vizir and general in this 
ſiege, acted towards the harbour, where his-poſt lay, much 
in the. ſame manner as his maſter had done in the Jand-at- 
tack ; for, ſeeing the inhabitants flying on all fides with their 
effects, he perſuaded moſt of them to return with him, upon 


promiſe of fafety to their perſons and property. As to the 


Italians, and the other mercenaries, they ſeem to have ſuf- 
fered but little, and to have got off in their ſhips, as did great 
numbers of the wealthy inhabitants. 
Allowing, however, all that the Tur#/þ accounts ſay to be 
true, it is certain that a great deal of barbarity and rapine 
| DD | followed 
f | 
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re WE followed, upon the taking and ſurrender of the city: nor is 
at this ſurpriſing, when we refle&-upan the length and obſti- 
y nacy of the ſiege, which continued for fifty- one days; and, 

above all, the natural diſpoſition which the Tris had ts 
re plunder. Mobammed, however, was ſo much of a barbarian, 


r, that, when the emperor's dead body was found, it was ig- 

at nominiouſly expoſed, and the head carried through all the 

1, chief cities of his empire, to raiſe, in the princes and inka- 

n bitants, the higher ideas of Othman grandeur. 3 

ie Other inſtances, related by the Chriftians, of Mobammed's who puts 

in inhumanities, are queſtionable; particularly with regard to the grand 

m the death of Votares, who is called the great duke, and whoſe duke to 
credit in Conflantinople was almoſt —_ to that of the empe- death. 

e ror. This nobleman, ar prince, was indeed put to death; as 

id were ſome of his family ; but it is uncertain whether he did 

us not provoke. Mohammed by his imprudent intrigues, in ex- 

n WF pectation of troops and ſhips being ſent from Europe to re- 

ty cover the city. But he died like a man of courage and 

to virtue. In other inſtances, Mohammed, heated; perhaps, 

f- with wine, as well as fucceſs, 2 off humanity. He pure 

ed chaſed many of the chief Greet noblemen from his ſoldiers, 

e- who had made them priſoners during the ſiege, on purpoſe 

de that he might have a kind of a right to put them to death, 

ne and to appropriate ſuch wives and children as were hand- 

ch ſome to his own luft. - wad 


a Son and. — — 1 o 


e As to the great number of flaves made, and the ſeverities 
er practiſed to extort ranſoms, and to make the richer ſort diſ- 
n- cover their effects, they were enormities which Mohammed 


ed bimſelf could not prevent; and all were reckoned flaves who 
c- WF fell into the hands of the beſiegers before Mohammed had ra- 
ly WW tified the terms of the-capitulation. The like obſervation 
may be made with regard to the profanation of ſacred places, 
ad holy books, veſtments, veſſels, and the like, which the Turks 
c WF beld it as meritorious to profane, as the Chriſtians did the 
= WW 7urii/b moſques, and Alkorans, and other implements of Ma- 
c- uenetan ſuperſtition, But that ſome of thoſe outrages were 
'c i exaggerated, appears highly probable. from Khalkondylas, who 
ar tells us, that the Turks threw away gold and filver to go if 
ty Wh queſt of braſs and baſer metals; an 1gnorance too grofs tg 
ſuppole of the meaneſt barbarian, amongſt the Orhmansefpe- 


cially, 
ch Winne being now in full poſſeſſion of Conflantingple, and enters 
entered, in the moſf magnificent manner, into the grund Conflanti« 
church of Sancta gophia, Ade commanded the worſhip of apl. 
on Mohammed to be performed in his preſence. He remained in 
he the city four days, and then crofled over to'Galate, the for- 
ii- Wl tifications of which he ordered to be deſtroyed, leſt it Gould 
2 tempt ſome of the Furopeon maritime powers to retake, it. 
„Le next ordered Halil, the prime-vizier, Who had ſo faith- 
fully ſerved his father and himſelf, to be put to death. His 
cime was his notorious avarice, by which he had amafſed 
© | * immenſe 
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immenſe riches, and which had prevailed upon him to be 
bribed by the Greeks, This charge was ftrongly urged 
againſt him, before his face, by Notares, the great duke, 2 
fore his death: but Mohammed, perhaps, would not have re. 
garded the accuſation, had he not reflected, that, ever ſince 
the beginning of the ſiege, Halil had ftrenuouſly endeavoured 

to perſuade him to raiſe it. . = 
n this place we are not to forget the famous ſtory of his 
cutting off the head of a beautiful Greek lady, with whom his 
ſioldiers thought he ſpent too much time. Though this a& 
of barbarity is doubted by ſome authors, yet, not to men- 
tion the great credit it-has obtained, it is by no means im- 
probable, when we conſider the cruel cataſtrophe of Notare 
and his family, after receiving from the tyrant the higheſt 
marks of eſteem and affection; and that, very poſſibly, he 
might diſcover, that this fair Gree# was a party in their in- 


. . ͤ—-?᷑T——j . 


trigues. EK Es; | 
Returns SR doing given orders for repairing and refortify. 
to Adria- ing Conſtantinople, and. for preſerving to the Chriſtians the 
' mople, places of worſhip that had been ceded to them, returned to t 
Alcdrianople on the eighteenth of June, being the twentieth 8 
day after Conſlantinople was taken. Here he appeared in al { 
the glory of. a great emperor, and was courted, even by K 
Chriſtian princes, of whoſe intereſt he became the umpire, { 
He ſeems to have ſpent the ee e, part of the year 1453, F 
| and part of the ſucceeding year, in Adrianople, 1 
He ac. His next warlike expedition. was againſt Servia, the inhe- 
quires ritance of which.he claimed, as his father had done. All he t 
Servia, got. by this acquiſition ſeems to have been a ſum of money t 
rom the deſpot, who, with the principal inhabitants, and 4 
their effects, had retired to Hungary, together with an ac- t 
knowledgment of his ſuperiority; for he found himſelf un- E 
able to take the fort of Sendrew, which would have opened h 
his paſſage over the Danube into. Hungary. Soon after, the Ie 
2 died, and his ſons fell at variance amongſt them- P 
ſelves. * | 8 | 
Mohammed had not better fortune in the next attempt he . 
made, which was againſt Rhodes, and upon which he had 
Jikewiſe pretenſions; but the knights refuſed to pay him tri- F 
bute. His ſhips had, however, ſome better ſucceſs at Le/- 1 
Bot, and other iſlands in the Archipelago; the reduction of 5 
Which he ſeems to have attempted, chiefly with a view of 77 
„ raiſing a naval power, and for the ſake of commerce. This pe 
rendered them more formidahle to the Italian ſtates than even 
the conqueſt of Conſtantinople had done; for the pope, and Þ 
others of them, fitted out a fleet of forty ſail, which proved * 
* for that which Mohammed ſent againſt the prince of tt 
Leſbos. 5 7 ct 


|S In 40 1456, Mohammed attacked Belgrade with an army of * 
one hundred and fifty thouſand men, and a fleet compoſed of | 
three hundred veſſels. He was encouraged to this peine 

h | : y 


Cepredations upon the ſtates of the two brothers, 
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by his becoming now ſole maſter of Servig. By the help of 
bis mortars, of which he is ſaid to have been the inventor, 
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he had, at firſt, great ſucceſs; but Hunniades, throwing He is de- 


himſelf into the city, with a great body of excellent troops, feated 
he was repulſed with vaſt loſs. This ſerved only to redouble before 
| Mohammed's attempts upon the place, but all of them proved Be/grade. 


unſucceſsful, and he loſt a great part of his artillery ; ſo that 
Hunniades, in a manner, beſieged him in his camp. This 
brought on a general engagement, in which Mohammed be- 
haved with great perſonal] courage, but loſt the braveſt of his 
officers and troops, and was himſelf ſo dangerouſly wounded 


in ſeveral places, that he was carried back for dead to his 


camp; and, when he recovered, he raiſed the ſiege, which 
coſt him, in the whole, about forty thouſand men. The 
very remembrance and mention of this ſiege is ſaid to have 
affected him viſibly ever after. Amongſt his other loſſes was 
that of his whole fleet, which he brought\up the Danube, and 
of which the Hungarians took twenty ſhips, and run the reſt 
on ſhore. This was the ſevereſt mortification that Moham- 
med ever received, but his grief was alleviated by the death of 
the brave Hunniades, which happened ſoon after; ſome ſay 
of his wounds, and others hy the plague. This ſtroke was 
ſo fatal to the Chriſtians, that the Turks looked upon it as a 
victory; and, on that account, they have repreſented the 


ſaltan as having the advantage of the Hungarians, tho' they 
do not diſſemble his raiſing the fiege of Belgrade with vaſt 


Thomas and Demetrius, the late Greek emperor's two bro- 


thers, {till held a ſhadow of command in the Morea, where 
they were revered on account of their brother's high quality, 
and were, in a manner, neceſſary both to the Crhmans and 
the Venetians; the latter poſſeſſing moſt part of the ſea-coaſts. 
But Mohammed, after taking Conſtantinople, and raiſing to 
himſelf a great naval power, thought thoſe precautions need- 
leſs. Upon his building the caſtle upon the Boſþhorus, he 
fent Thurakhan, one of his beſt generals, to keep the Greek 
princes in awe; but both Thurakan and his fon Ahmed, who 
ſucceeded him in his command, were defeated. 


Soon after, the news of his taking Conſtantinople ſtruck ſuch He ſub. | 
a terror into the Greek princes, and the Italiaus of the Mo- dues the 


rea, that they entered into a reſolution to abandon Greece, Morea. 


and to retire, with all their effects, into /taly. This reſolu- 
tion, if executed, would have cruſhed all Mohammed's pur- 


poſes. He therefore entered into a treaty with the two Greet 


Pn and promiſed to continue them in his proteCtioffr. 
But the Albanians, a hardy and unpoliſhed race of men, in- 
habiting the mountains and inlands of the Morea, hearing of 
the deſperate ſtate of the Gree# affairs, aroſe in arms; and, 


chuſing one Kanrtakuzemus for their leader, committed vaſt 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 

The Chriſtian writers, who have been moſt inveterate 
againſt MHohammed's memory, by their own relation of facts 
beſtow the greateſt encomiums upon his good faith in his 
N with regard to thoſe two brothers: for, though 
he Albanians took and plundered many conſiderable places 
in the Moroa, and ſent a great many of the Greet inhabit- 
nts into ſlavery, yet they were bravely oppoſed by the two 
2 Demetrius and Thomas, the latter of whom was a 
great general. This made the Albanians ſecretly have re- 
courſe to Mohammed, to whom they promiſed to deliver up 
all the places they had taken upon the ſea-coaſt of the Morea, 
rovided they were left in poſſeſſion of the open country, 
NG Greeks, Centerion and Lukanus, privately managed this 


negotiation ; but Thomas ſeized them both, and threw them 


into priſon ; eſcaping from whence, they put themſelves at 


the head of the Allanians, and attacked Patras, one of the 


ſtrongeſt cities of the Marea; from whence they were bravely 
repulſed by prince Thomas. But the number of the rebels 
daily increaſing, they muſt, at laſt, have been ſucceſsful, 
had not Mohammed ſent an army to the aſſiſtance of the princes 
which reduced the rebels to their duty. 

Could the two brothers have been prevailed upon to ſtand 
to the terms they had ſo often ſworn to obſerve with Mohan- 
med and his father, in all probability they might have re- 


mained in quiet poſſeſſion of their ſeveral dominions : but 


they not only, upon every favourable piece of news they re- 


_ ceived from ah, diſputed the payment of the tribute, but, 


Moham- 
med in- 


vades the 


Meorea. 


upon the ſmalleſt reſpite they had, quarrelled with one ano- 
ther, each endeavouring to ſeduce the other's ſubjects. This 
made LZukanus renew his intrigues to cauſe the Albanians 
again to take arms, but with no ſucceſs ; and the accounts, 
of the defeat of Mohammed's fleet, arriving in the Morea, the 
two brothers again refuſed to pay the immediate tribute of 
nineteen thouſand ducats a year for poſſeſſion of the fineſt 
and moſt populous country in Greece, with the arrears of 
two years owing. 

Mohammed underſtood, perfectly well, the motives of their 


refuſal, and the vaſt preparations that were making againſt 


him in /tafy, and other parts of Europe, and he refolved ia 
obſerve no farther meaſures with ſuch faithleſs tributaries, 

otwithſtanding all the provocations he received, he pro- 
ceeded with —. openneſs and honour. He ſent to let the 
two princes know that they muſt either pay him the three 
years tribute, or quit the country. Receiving no ſatisfac- 
tory anſwer, in the beginning of the year 1459, or the end 
of the year preceding that, he fell into the Morea with a 


great army. He detached part of his troops to beſiege Co- 


rinth, which was governed by one Aſan, commonly called 


Hanes, who was related to Demetrius, and a man of great 
intereſt in the Morca. Mohammeds approach alarmed Deme- 
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triut ſo much, that he ſubmitted, and delivered into his | 
hands Lalonia, or the antient Sparta. Other places held 
out, but the garriſons and inhabitants of thoſe who made 
any conſiderable reſiſtance met with no quarter. This cru- 
elty daunted others of the Aoreans, ſo that, at laſt, all ſub- 
mitted to Mohammed but prince Thomas, who, for a whole 
year, defended the caſtle of Salmenica againſt the Othman pow- 
er. At laſt, the place was no longer tenable, and he made 
his eſcape to Italy by ſea, where he was received with thoſe 
diſtinctions that were due to his high birth and courage. 
Mohammed, who was a great judge of mankind, beſtowed 
upon Thomas a very extraordinary compliment; for he ſaid, 
That, during all his wars in the Morea, he encountered none 
but ſlaves, excepting Thomas, who was a man. Demetrius, 
his brother, found means to draw his wife and family out of 
Epidaurus ; which Mohammed afterwards beſieged and took. - 
One of Demetrius's daughters being exceſſively handſome, and mar- 
Mohammed is ſaid to have fallen in love with her, and after- ries a 
wards to have married her. | | Greet 
Though Mohammed was a Turk and an infidel, yet he re- princeſs. 
ceived an education ſuperior, perhaps, 'to any prince of his 
age. He underſtood Latin, he' ſpoke Greek, Arabic, and His ac- 
Perfian, and was a conſiderable proficient in the mathema- compliſh- 
tics and geography. He was ſo well ſkilled in drawing, that ments. 
he ſent for the famous Gentili Bellino from Italy to paint him, 
and nobly rewarded him for his trouble. A prince fo accom- 
pliſhed, and maſter of the country which was once the miſ- 
treſs of all arts, could not be without ſome degree of curiolity 
to viſit the ſtupendous remains of antiquity in that territory. 
| Athens, at that time, ſtill poſſeſſed many monuments of its 
antient greatneſs ; and it was governed by the Italians under : 
the protection of the Othman court. Mohammed had a laud- He viſits 
able defire to ſee the amazing remains of antiquity there ; Athens. 
and, having gratified it, he took the city under his peculiar 
protection. 3 2 3 
The prince of Athens, at that time, was Nerio Acciaoli, of Hiſtory of 
a Venetian family, who dying, left his wife, and his young that prin- 
ſon, under the care and tuition of the Othman court. The cipality. 
princeſs, having youth and beauty on her fide, ſoon made a 
party at Conſtantinople, which put her in poſſeſſion of the go- 
vernment of Athens. She fell in love with Palmerio, a young 
[Penetian merckant, but he was married. She offered, how- 
ever, to make him her huſband, and prince of Athens, pro- 
vided he could get rid of his wife. Palmerio, equally amor- 
ous and ambitious as the princeſs, found no difficulty in be- 
coming a widower, for he poiſoned his wife, having gone 
to Italy for that purpoſe. The princeſs then married him, 
and, by her intereſt at Mohammed's court, ſhe put him in 
poſſeſſion of the principality of Athens. But Franks, a near 
relation of her huſband, threwing himſelf at Mobammed's 
feet, made him ſenſible of the er of the princeſs * 
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her huſband, who proved a tyrant to the people. Mobam- 
med, being convinced of the truth, gave the government to 
Franko; who was no ſooner in poſſeſſion of it thanhe im- 
priſoned and murdered the princeſs: and, in his turn, he 
experienced the juſtice of Mohammed, who ordered his ge- 
neral, Omar, to take Athens and hold it for him. Omar per- 
formed his commiſſion, but found ſome difficulty in reducing 
the citadel. Franks, however, delivered it up in lieu of ano- 
ther government, beſtowed upon him by the moderation of 

* Mohammed. ny | 
We have been the more minute upon this hiſtory of Athens, 
becauſe it places the character of Mohammed in a new light, 
and diſcovers that he was far from being the faithleſs barba- 
Moham- rian ſome have repreſented him. He was not wanting in 
med's po- policy as well as juſtice; and his great care, about this time, 
licy. ſeems to have been the peopling Con/tantinople, Chriſtians, 
with one accord, allow that the Greets, after the Trrks had 
taken the city, abandoned it. Mohammed well knew the in- 
dolence of his own ſubjects, and, how unfit they were to 
people the capital of a new empire. He therefore tranſ- 
planted thither the inhabitants of all the places he conquered, 

and granted them peculiar priviledges. | 

The Genoeſe had declared war againſt him for not reſtoring 
1 as or Pera; upon which he took from them Amaſlris, 
and ſent the inhabitants to people Con/fantinople. About the 
ſame time, he ſubdued the empire, as it was called, of Tre- 
bizond, though it was no other than a pitiful diſtrict of Al- 
is; and its emperor John ſubmitted. to pay him a yearly tri- 
Subdues bute. The iflands of the Archipelago had the ſame fate; and 


lands in their inhabitants, in conſequence of Afohammed's favourite 


the Archi- ſcheme, were ſent to people Conflantinople, 

pelago. His chief general in all thoſe conqueits was Zogan, who 
appears to have been a man of intrigue as well as courage, 
and was made governor of the Alorea by Mohammed. It ap- 


pears pretty plain that the Othmans were {trangers to the 


ſtrength and beauty of that country. It was fo populous that 
Mohammed every month found new enemies in it to ſubdue; 
His juſtice but, at laſt, he compleated the conqueſt of it. Amidſt all 
his victories, Mohammed ſtill kept up a ſhew of juſtice: for, 
having underſtood that his favourite, Zogan, had made a ty- 
rannical uſe of his power, he {tripped him of his command. 
He treated him, at the ſame time, like a lave'; for he obliged 
him to reform his manners, and then he reftored him to his 
places, after having forced him to put to death Accidoli, the 

bh duke of Athens. | 8 
When one reflects upon the ſtate of chriſtendom about this 
time, 1459, it is hard to pronounce who were the preateſt 
barbarians, the Chriſtians or the Othmans; perhaps the latter 
and great were now the more virtuous people. We cannot otherwiſe 
ſucceiles. account for the amazing ſucceſs of 1Zhammed's arms, ſince 
nothing is more certain than that, if the Chri/f;ans had _ 

| unite 
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ited in any one principle, the Turks might have been 
EE out of R. But, far from that, Mobammed ex- 
tended his conqueſts into chriſtendom itſelf, even to the ſub- 
duing two hundred cities and twelve kingdoms ; by which 
we are to underſtand petty provinces. | ” 

The reader may be amazed why we are not able to give a 
detail of thoſe prodigious conqueſts, which would have made 
ſo great a figure in the hiſtory of Rome, Greece, or Bockartg. 
The reaſon is plain. The Othman policy and pride were 
equally enemies to letters; and Mohammed, though the moſt 
accompliſhed prince of his age, truſted more to the- renown 
of his great actions, than to literature, for diffuſing his glory 


to poſterity. 


10g 


Nan Haſſan, a prince on the borders of Perſia, but whoſe Conquers 
territories at preſent cannot be deſcribed either as to their Uzan Haj- 


extent or value, was a perpetual thorn in the ſide of Mo- /an, 


hanmed. Prince Cantemir improperly calls him the king of 
Cappadocia, though it is certain that the greateſt part of Ver- 
fa was ſubject to him. He was in league with the prince of 


| S:n;p1, one of the ſtrongeſt cities in all Aa. Mohammed found 


means to detach the prince of Sinopi from his alliance with 
Uzan Haſſan, by giving him up Philippoli in lieu of Sinopi. 
After this, having provided a moſt immenſe fleet, which, in 
fact, was rather for ſhew than ſervice, he invaded Uzan Haſ- 


an's territories, and obliged him to make peace. He then and the 
marched to Trebizond, which he conquered, and put the empire of 
emperor to death, together with all his family. This tranſ- Tre6:zord. 


action reflects great diſgrace on the memory of Mohammed, 
becauſe we know of no motive he could have for ſuch ſhock- 
ing barbarity. 


The active Sander Beg continued ſtill to be the ſcourge of Wars with 
the Turks. Hamza, upon Mobammed's acceſſion to the Oth- Sander 


man throne, was ſent, with twelve thouſand choſen horſe, Beg. 


into Epirus; but he was defeated and taken by Sander Beg 
and his nephew Ameſa. Debreas, another Turkiſh general, 
at the head of a ſtill greater army, met with the ſame fate. 
Thoſe defeats of the Turks left Shander Beg at liberty to act 
offenſively againſt Mohammed. He propoſed, at firſt, to be- 
ſiege Sfztigrade ; but his chief general, Moſes, diſſuaded him 
from the reſolution, being corrupted by Mohammed ; and 
Sander Beg, receiving a ſupply of men — Alphonſe, king 
of Naples, laid ſiege to Belgrade, upon the borders of Epirus. 
As it was a place of great conſequence, Mobammnied ſent Se- 
balias, one of his baſhaws, with forty thouſand horſe, to raiſe 
the ſiege; and he defeated Shander Beg in a great battle, in 
vwaich the latter loſt the greater part of his Italian auxilia- 
TIES, | | 


it muſt, however, be confeſſed, that there is ſomewhat Doubts 
extremely unaccountable in this period of Sander Beg's hiſ- cencern- 
tory, We are told, that, after his defeat, Moſes abandoned ing them. 


him, and entered into the ſervice of Mohammed, who ſent 
him 
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him with an army into Epirus. This army was defeated hy 
ander Beg; and Moſes, returning to his duty, was not only im 
received and pardoned by that prince, but reſtored to all hi; Ml ni 
former poſts and dignities : a clemency that can ſcarcely be Ml op 
reconciled to common ſenſe or prudence. 1 he 
Mohammed then changed his meaſures, and, finding mean; 0. 

to inveigle Ame/a into his ſervice, he proclaimed him king an 
of Epirus; to which he ſeems to have had a right, as being if ot] 


. 


the ſon of ander Beg's elder brother. 


Here the hiſtory of Sander Beg is all confuſed and uncer. if th 
tain. The Latin writers repreſent him as being perpetually to 
victorious againſt the Turks, and as defeating. his nephey of 
Ameſa, and Mohammed's other generals, with prodigious Wi fic 
laughter, in every encounter. The Gree+ writers, on the ¶ i 
other hand, ſay that Mohammed forced him to abandon V 
Epirus, and to retire to Italy, from whence he returned into fot 

bania, and harraſſed the Turks at the head of flying parties, the 
This laſt ſeems to be the moſt probable account; and we are ¶ ſui 
told that Mohammed, after committing the moſt horrible cru. Mott 
Elties in Albania, about the year 1461, found himſelf under a on 
neceſſity of making peace with Skander Beg, to whom he ſent the 

_ conſiderable preſents. | hin 
NMobam- But, whatever Mohammed's land- wars might have been, it Mt ior 
med's is certain that he never loſt ſight of raiſing a great naval che 
great na- power, which he employed againſt the iſlands of the Archi. for 
val power. 1 . He ſubdued Mytelene, and left his grand- vizier, ¶ bre 
ahmud, at the head of a great army, to beſiege Leh, 2p 
| which he likewiſe took and depopulated after a brave refiſt- Mex 
ance. Nicholas Gattiluzio was then prince of Lesbos, and, * 

e 


though all the inhabitants of that iſland are ſaid not to haye 
amounted to above twenty-five thouſand ſouls, he mur— 
dered his brother that he might enjoy the ſovereignty. The 
iſland being ſubdued by Mohammed's general Mahmud, Ni 
cholas, and his couſin- german Lucius, who had been a party 
in his guilt, turned Mahometans to ſave their lives; but even 
this did not prevent their being put to death by Mohair red. 
He ſub- While the latter was thus intent upon conquering ihe 
dues Wal. iſlands of the Archipelago, he was diverted from his purpose 
lakia, by Bladus, the fon of Dragul, prince of Fallabia, who 
threw off the Othman yoke. This Bladus is repreſented as a 
monſter of inhumanity, and is called the pale-maker, from the 
vaſt number of perſons, his own ſubjects as well as foreign- 
ers, whom he impaled alive. Mohammed had always looked 
upon himſelf as ſovereign of J/allakia, and the prince, ot chu 
waywod, of it, to be no other than his ſubſtitute and tribu- of C 
tary. He accordingly impoſed upon Bladus an annual tri in 
bute of ten thouſand crowns and five hundred young men, tho! 
who were to be employed in the Othman ſervice; and. not Wi Was 
contented with that, he inſiſted upon Bladus repairing to his bee. 
court at Con/tantinop/e with the young men, and doing hin Wi X 


homage, 
wh Blagiy 
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Bladus, far from complying with the imperious demand, 
impaled the meſſenger alive, and invaded the Othman domi- 
nions, which he laid waſte with fire and ſword. He was 
oppoſed by Hana, one of Mohammed's chief generals, whom 
he defeated, and, as if he had been determined to ſhew the 
Othman that there was in the world a man more 1 
and cruel than himſelf, he impaled Hanſa alive, and all the 
other Turkiſh priſoners he had taken. 


407 


Mohammed upon this, fell into Yallakia with two hundred and the 
thouſand men, and ſent his fleet up the Danube. He is ſaid, prince of 
to have been inſtigated to the invaſion by Bogdan the prince Karabog- 
of Karabogdania, who was at war with Bladus, and had be- dania. 


ſieged Kilia, upon the Danube. Mohammed's fleet burnt Bi- 
dina, and Praylabum, then the moſt conſiderable places in 
/allatia, but his army advancing into the country, he 
found it deſtitute of inhabitants, Bladus having withdrawn 
them into the cities, and fortified towns. Mohammed pur- 
ſuing his march, came to the ſpot where Hanſa, and the 
other Othmans had been impaled; the ſight of their bodies up- 
on the ſtakes, ſtruck him with horror; and Bladus, who kept 


the field with a flying camp of ten thouſand men, attacking 


him with vigour, he ſuffered conſiderably. Had it not been 
for the cruelty of Bladus, he might have given a ſevere 
check to the Othman power. But he was ſo much deteſted 
for his cruelties, that Mohammed found means to ſet up his 
brother Dra#ula againſt him, by which he gained ſo ſtrong 
a party among the //allakiar:s themſelves, that Bladus was 
expelled from the waywodſhip, and, being equally hated by 
the Hungarians, as by the Othmans, he was ſent priſoner to 
4; ng but was afterwards killed by the Turks. 


rom what has been ſaid, the cruelties of Mohammed ſeem His far- 
in ſeveral reſpects to have been neceſſary. It is certain, ther con- 


that he lived in an age when Chriſtians thought it merito- queſtsover 
rious to break their faith with Mahometans; and the greateſt the Cbriſ⸗ | 
part of Hungary, Wallakia, Moldavia, Tranſilvania, and the fians. 


adjacent countries, were ſtill little better than idolaters, and 
if they were of any ren it was worſe than Mahometani ſin 


itſelf, The Venetians, far more politic, but equally faithleſs, - 


about the year1462, again invaded the Morea, and made great 
conqueſts ; but they were ſoon ſtripped of all, ſo that they 
gained nothing, but their baving freſh ſeverities inflicted upon 
the Chriſtians, through Molammed's reſentment. We are told, 
that after he had recovered the Morea, he demoliſhed the 
church of the Holy Apo/iles, which was built in the middle 
of Conſtantinople, by the emperor FJuſtinian the Great, and that 


in the place of it, he erected a moſque, or janie, which, His mag- 
though. he was a tyrant, ſhews him to be no barbarian; for it nificent 
was thought, next to the temple of Sancta Sephia, to have moſque, 


been then the largeſt place of worſhip in the world. One 


Khrifledulus, a Greek, and a Chriſtian, was the architect, and 
ſewarded by Mebammed with a whole ſtreet, that was given 
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to him in property, beſides other noble preſents. It is ab. 
ſurdly ſaid by Chriſtian biggots, that Mohammed impaled hin 
alive, to prevent his rearing ſo noble a ſtructure for any 9 
his ſucceſſors. This ridiculous calumny has been applied 9 
other tyrants, particularly Baſilides, the great duke of AA 

cody. SNP bs 
He ſub- ' 4 T0 the year 1464, Mohammed ſubdued, and fey 
dues Be/- Stephen the prince of 52 and reduced all the tract of land 
nia. from the Iconian Sea, to Sclavonia; upon this occaſion, 
mention is made of Sandal, the prince of the Ilgrians, why 
had a diſpute with his brother about the government. . 
hammed took Sandals part, but Stephen the other prince, ſub. 
mitted to Mohammed, who by degrees made himſelf maſte 
of all Ihyria, and at laſt, put the prince of that country t 
death. Notwithſtanding thoſe vaſt ſucceſſes, the Venetian 
and other Talians, again invaded the Morea, but with ng 
better ſucceſs than before, though they were ſupported by 
the Hungarians, under Mathias Hunniades, the ſon of the 
Tenne. famous hn. They found means however, to ſubdue 
jubdued. Lemmnos, but they were defeated at Mytelene, in Leſbos. After 
this, the Venetians applied for a kind of cruſade againf 
Mohammed; and the pope intereſted himſelf ſo much in the 
ſame, that he prevailed with Sander Beg to break the peace 
with Mohammed. This pope, Pius, gave Sander Beg aſſut. 
ances, that he would in perſon invade the Othman domi- 
nions, and he actually had made intereſt with the Chri/tun 
' princes for that purpoſe, but died before he could fulfil his 
reſolution. Skander Beg gave the Othmans ſeveral ſignll 
overthrows, by which the Venetians once more landed in 
the Morea, and made an attempt upon Pattras, in which they 
Victories were again unſucceſsful. Sander Beg in the mean time, whole 
of ander hiſtory approaches ſo near to romance that we dare not 
Beg. give the particulars of it a place, heaped victory upon 
victory, till at laſt Mohammed found himſelf under neceſſity 
to employ aſſaſſins to murder him. Perhaps the whole of 
the infamous attempt 1s a fable, and calculated only to 
blacken Mohammed, whoſe aſſaſſins, it is ſaid, were diſcover- 
ed and executed. It is however pretty certain, that, about 
this time, Mohammed invaded Fpirus, and beſieged Croia with 
two hundred thoutand men, and even the Chriſtan writers 
allow that Sander Beg was ſo much diſtreſſed, as to be 
obliged to repair in perſon to Rome, to ſollicit aids of pope 
Paul the ſecond... The Turkifh general who commanded at 
the ſiege of Croia, was Balibanus, and Sgander Beg. receiving 
ſome ſuccours from the/enetrans, defeated him, and raiſed the 
Doubts fjege, but the particulars are told with ſo much confuſion, 
concern- and ſuch diſagreement amongſt authors, that very little de- 
ing his pendance can be had upon them. For though Skander 
hiſtory. Beg is repreſented as being perpetrally victorious, yet, ac- 
cording to the ſame authors, we find him generally in Tah 
ſolliciting aid of the pope, the Fenetians, and other Chriſtia 
"Y | | powers. 
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owers. Upon the whole, therefore, it is moſt probable, 
that the famous Stander Beg's ſucceſſes had not always foun- 
dation in truth. Mohammed, in his laſt invaſion of Epirus, 
had built a city called Valmes, which greatly annoyed the 
dominions of Skander Beg, and he repaired to Lyſſja, a Vene- 
| tian city, to conſult meaſures for taking it. All we know 
more of him is, that he died at Zy//a, in the fixty-third, or 
ſixty-fourth year of his age, and was held in ſuch reſpect, 
even among his enemies, that they wore pieces of his bones 
(which they dug out of his grave) by way of amulets, or 
Wh charms, to procure them good fortune. It appears through 
Aub: 21! the miſts and clouds of. hiſtory, that he was a great and 
ale a fortunate commander, though his real actions have been 
' 108 Ccbaſed by, and intermingled with, fables. It is not even 
101 8 certain, though he was a perpetual enemy to the Othmans, 

no wherher he was by birth a Chriftian. It is plain, that 
| by the Chriſtian powers had the greateſt, opinion of his.ſuc- 
tte cels and abilities in war, and perhaps it was his intereſt 
to keep up that opinion, by magnifying his own exploits. 
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fte e After his death, which happened about the year 1466, His death. 


aint Tan and all Albania, fell under the Othinan yoke, as all 
a | 


| te ramania did ſoon after. | | 
= Te Venetian fleet, however, and the Hungarian armies, Succeſs of 
Ml kept Mohammed for ſome time in play, and recovered great the Yene- 


4 cities in the Archipelago. But the Venetians, at this time, 
began to degenerate. They were ſtill in poſſeſſion of the 
gnal city of Negropont, lying in the antient Eubea, and deemed to 
be almoſt impregnable. Mohammed therefore reſolved at 


* any rate to make himſelf maſter of the city and the whole 
noſe i illand, and ſent no fewer than three hundred gallies upon 
not i the expedition, which were followed by himſelf in per- 
gn fon, with a moſt immenſe army. The ſiege of Negropont was 
I accordingly formed, and both that and the whole iſland was 
I ſubdued. Mohammed is accuſed of being guilty of putting 
the Venetian general and garriſon to the ſword, contrary to 
el. his capitulation upon this occaſion. He is likewiſe accuſed 
bo of having put to death the governor's daughter, a young 
* | lady, of exquiſite beauty, for refuſing to. ſubmit to his em- 

' DIaCes. e .. 
* About the year 1470, the terror of Mohammed's arms was 
* ſo alarming to the Chriſtian princes, that they entered into 
A confederacy againſt him, and even engaged Uzan Haſſan, 
» who had pretentions upon the empire of T7 rebizond: and in 
* the ſame quarrel, the other parties were, pope Sixtus the 
Fs fourth, the kings of Naples, and. Cyprus, and the grand 
WH maſter of Rhodes. The Venctians under Mocenigo, joining 
4M ſeventeen gallies belonging to the king of Naples, committed 
Wi * prodigious ravages upon the Othman coaſts, and their fleet 
l being afterwards increaſed by the pope's gallies, they even 


took Smyrna, and ſpread terror to the very gates of * 
1 | tinople. 


part of Boſnia, and Servia, together with ſeveral iſlands and ;;ans. 
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| A GENERAL HISTORY 
tinople. This ſucceſs induced the king of Perſia to offer tg 
enter into the confederacy againſt Mohammed, and that 
prince applied to the Chriſtian powers for ſome great gung, 
to begin the war. About the year 1473, Mocenigo, the Ve. 
netian admiral, ravaged the country of Lydia, and reſtore 
the king of Cileſia to his territories, which he had been dif. 
poſſeſſed of by Mohammed. Uzan Haſſan, about the ſame 


time, invaded the Othman dominions, both by himſelf and his 


enerals, but his ſon Zeynoddin was killed by Muftapha, Me. 
mmed's eldeſt ſon, and his army defeated, though with 
zrodigious loſs to the Othmans. This brought on a peace 
etween Uzan Haſſan and /Johammed, who reduced to his 
ſubjection all the antient Peda. The defection of Lac 
Haſſan from the grand confederacy, was fatal to the Chriftia 
intereſt. Mohammed'y general Ahmed, took from the Geno 
Kaffa, and made ſuch conqueſts in Tartary, that Mohammel 
even appointed a crim, or head lord, to that country, and 
was acknowledged to be lord paramount of it. 
Turks were not equally fortunate upon the fide of 
Eurape, where they were defeated by Stephen, the way wod of 


Maldauia, and their general, Soleyman, was killed; all the 
ſatis faction that Mohammed had for the loſs, was to lay the 


country waſte, but it was abandoned by the inhabitants, 
who, upon the approach of the Othman arms, generally fled 


into the walled cities. The great Sander Beg being now 


dead, the Venetians pretended to be the protectors of his 
country, and defended Cro:a, when it was beſieged by the 
Othmans. But they were defeated, and Mohammed, in his 
turn beſieged Shatar: with one hundred and thirty thouſand 
men. The ſiege proved long and difficult, and the Othmar 
troops brought before the place, are ſaid to have amounted 
at laſt to three hundred and fifty thouſand men. This 
irreſiſtable force drove the Venetians to deſpair, and they pur- 
chaſed a peace with Mohammed, at the expence of giving up 
Skutars, and all their pretentions to the iſle of Lemnos, and 
ſurrendering Tenarus, in the Morea. In ſhort, they became 
to be little leſs than tributaries to the Orhman court, for 
they paid eight thouſand ducats a year, for liberty to traffic 
upon the Euxine Sea, and other Turkiſh dominions. The 
haughtineſs of Mohammed, however, could bear of no ap- 


_ -pearance of rivalſhip in power; for, notwithſtanding -the 


peace he made with the Venetians, they took from Leonard, 
who was called the prince of Neritus, 'Zakynthus, and Cefab- 
nia; but his army under. Ali Beg was defeated by the Hangu- 
rians, near Alba- Fulia. 

The knights of Rhodes were, at this time, in high cgeputa- 
tion for their piety and courage, which was a ſufficient 
motive for Mohammed to invade that iſland. The grand 
maſter of Rhodes was, then, the famous Peter D' amboiſt, 
who moſt gloriouſly defended the city, though attack- 
ed by eighty thouſand of Mahammed's beſt troops, =_ _—_ 

; | ucte 
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er ty ducted by ſecret traitors, who had diſcovered to the Otbmans 
that all the particulars of the place. One Gervaſe Rogers, an 
Suns, Engliſiman, is ſaid to have ſignalized himſelf in the defence 
e Ve. 15 gdes, by breaking down a bridge, from which the Turks 
tored pattered the tower of ſaint Nicholas, the principal defence of 
1 dif. the place. After this, the Turkiſh general Mafth, is ſaid to have 
lame employed ſome treacherous Rhodians to poiſon the grand 
d his WW maſter, but the treaſon was diſcovered, and the traitors were 
Mr executed. The ſiege, however, went on with the utmoſt 
with fury, and the Othmans in one aſſault loſt five thouſand men. 
eace This loſs, with the great courage and reſolution of the grand 
> his WW maſter, obliged Maſib to raiſe the ſiege. 
ea Mohammed, the longer he lived, contracted the greater Otranto 
„in hatred for the Chriſtian powers. This perhaps may be conquer- 
0%, I eaſily accounted for; becauſe though many brave and ed. 
wed Wi worthy Chriſtians lived in his time, the governing Chriſtian 


powers were biggotted, faithleſs, and entirely devoted to 
the ſee of Rome, which directed them to all actions of trea- 
e of WF chery and breach of faith. Mohammed was ſenſible that 
d of all his oppoſition in his wars which he had had with the 
the Chriſtians, lay in Italy; he therefore ſome time before his 
the death fitted out an armament, and embarked an army at 
nts, Vallona, a ſea-port in Macedonia. He gave the command 
fed of this expedition to one of his baſhaws named Ahmed, who 
now WF landed in Apulia, and took Otranto, which he ſtrongly for- 
bis tificd and garriſoned, in hopes of its ſerving the Othmans, 
the as a key into /*aly, and after ravaging that fine country he 
bis . to Conſtantinople, intending the year after to renew 
and the invaſion. | 
mar It happened luckily for the Chriſtian powers, that the League 
ned princes of Aſia were equally jealous, as they were, of Mo- againſt 
"his BY bammed's greatneſs, The ſultan of Perſia, Uſan Haſſan the Mobam- 
ur. Azramanian, the ſultan of Egypt, and ſeveral other A/atic med, 
up powers, confederated amongſt themſelves, and with the 
and Chr:/7:ans, againſt Mohammed, who found himſelf obliged to 
me Bl raiſe the whole force of his empire to avert the danger. It 
for is faid by the Chriſtian writers, that his ſon Bajazet, who at 
the Bi firſt commanded this army, was defeated by Uſan Haſſan. 
"he It is certain that Mohammed, being joined by his victorious 
- WW baſhaw Ahmed, could not renew his attempt againſt al, 
the and was advancing in perfon againſt the A/fiatic princes, 
de, when being encamped at Maltepe, near Nicea, he died of the His death 
he gout, and a complication of other diſorders, in the year and 
- 1481, in the thirty-firſt year of his reign, and the fifty-firſt 
of his life. LE | LI | 
tho It has been already obſerved, that the Chriſtian writers character. 
nt bave perhaps been too ſevere upon the memory of this great 
prince and conqueror, on account of the barbarities he ex- 
fe, erciſed againſt thaſe of their religion. This is the more pro- 
E- able, becauſe he was indiſputably poſſeſſed of virtues that 
n. adorn the beſt bf men, and ſeveral barbarities of which he 
; EY ELM was 
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was guiltleſs, have been charged upon him. He was the 
moſt learned prince of his age, for he ſpoke Greet, Chalde, 
Arabic, Perſian, Latin, This education ſeems to have been 
owing to his father's philoſopic turn of mind, but a prince 
may underſtand the lanzuages, and yet be a barbarian. That 
Mohammed was not ſo, appears from the encouragement he 
gave to fine arts, he was the beſt poet in his empire, he had 
an inſatiable thirſt after knowledge, when his warlike purſuits 
ave him leave, and in painting he had ſo good a taſte, that 
— ſent, as we have ſeen, for the famous Gentili Bellino, the 
great reviver of that art in Europe, to draw his picture. He 
was ſo well pleaſed with the performance of this artiſt, that 
he took him not only into his patronage, but into his friend. 
ſhip. He honoured him with a crown, and collar of gold, 
and rewarded him with three thouſand golden ducats. He 
equally extended his favours to thoſe who excelled in other 
arts and profeſſions. He ſtudied hiſtory, he was an excellent 
aſtronomer, and, as a prince, he is on all hands allowed to 
have been a great and an excellent juſticiary amongſt his 
_ own ſubjects. Though we are far from endeavouring to 
clear him from the charge of blood and cruelty, yet it may 
be proper to obſerve, that the Oman education of princes 
is very unfit for teaching them the ſentiments of tender- 
neſs and humanity. In the courſe of this hiſtory we have 
obſerved, . that the morals, and practice of the Chriſtian 
princes were equally improper for giving him any exalted 
idea of their virtues. As to his perſon, he was below the 
middle ſize, but ſtrong ſet, and his limbs were large. Phil 
de Comines, a cotempary writer, ſays, that he uſed ſeldom to 
appear abroad but in a chariot. His complexion was fallow, 
and his looks, at. once, full of ſterneſs, and melancholly, 
Alt the time of his death he was, perhaps, the moſt powerful 
prince in the world, owing to the diſunion that prevailed 


amongſt his adverſaries. 


Tue Reign of Bajazet the Second. 


He is fuc- , A CCORDING to molt hiſtorians, Muſtapha, the eldeſt 
geeded by [A ſon of MHobammed, and one of his moſt ſucceſsful ge- 
Bajazet, nerals, died in his father's life time, and ſome ſay, by his 
command, for having raviſhed the wife of a favourite 

baſhaw. His ſecond ſon, Bajazet, was appointed by Mohan- 

med his ſucceſſor, but had made a vow at the time of his 

father's death, to perform the pilgrimage to Mecca, which all 

Othmans, once in their life time, undertake. The firſt mi- 

niſter ſent kim an expreſs, informing him of his exaltation 

to the Othan throne, and the danger of his delaying to 

take poſſeſnon of it. Bajazet- was too religious to put off his 

| _— 
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pilgrimage, but ordered his great men to acknowledge his who _ 
fon Korkud, in his room. This Korkud was a young prince orders his 
of remarkable virtue and modeſty, and he accordingly fon Kor- 
mounted. the throne, and performed all acts of ſovereignty, #ud to 
prayers being made, and money ſtamped in his name. Ba- mount the 


jazet performed his pilgrimage as the ſimple governor of Othnan 


Amaſia, the ſtation he was in at his father's death, and re- throne, 
turning in nine months, he ordered his great men to continue 

to obey his ſon as their ſovereign, while he himſelf retired 

to 2 private life. It is juſtly queſtionable, whether Bajazet 

ſeriouſly meant that he ſhould be obeyed, or whether the 

great miniſters knew the ſentiments of Korkud, as to his re- 

taining the ſovereignty. It is certain, that the young prince, who re- 
hearing of his father's return, waited upon him at the head ſigns to 
of his court and army, near Necia, where he was the firſt to his father. 
do him homage; and conducted his father to the member, 

or imperial throne, which he carried along with him for 

that purpoſe. This was in the year 1581, Bajazet accord- 

ingly entered Conſtantinople, as ſecond emperor of the Turks, 

and nobly rewarded Korkud, who was then about nineteen 

years of age, for his filial piety. Jem, (whom the Chri/tian Rebellion 
writer call Zizem, Zemes, or Zixemus), the eldeſt ſon of Mo- of Jen, 
hammed, born after he came to the ſovereignty, was at that | 
time ſanjak, or governor of Iconium, and pretending that 

Bajazet was the ſon not of an emperor, but of a private 


man, he laid claim to the empire. He likewiſe pretended, 


that the will of his father not being written, but reſting 
only on the credit of a treacherous miniſter, was of no 
force. Jem having courage, ambition, and more amiable 
virtues than Bajazet, took the title of emperor at Pruſa, and 
ſoon raiſed a great army of A/iatics. But Bajaxet's troops 
being in excellent condition, and headed by Ahmed, the beſt 
ſoldier in the empire, ſoon defeated 7em, in a bloody battle a 
near Pruſa, and obliged him to fly to Kayte Bay, the ſultan who is 
of Egypt, or, as he is called, king of Meſer. This Kayte Bay twice de- 
is ſaid to have been a great, and a politic prince, and, inſtead feated, 
of gratifying Fem's revenge againſt his brother, he adviſed 
him to make a tour of pilgrimages to holy places, which 
Jem ſeemed diſpoſed to do, till he could ſee what turn the 
affairs of the empire would take; but, after Kayte Bay had 
given him an equipage ſuitable to his quality, Jem joined 
himſelf to the princes of Karamania, Varſak, and Turgad, 
and again was at the head of an army, which en- 
camped between Iconium, and Larenda; once more he was 
defeated by Ahmed, Bajzet's general, and his children. were 
put to death by Bajaxet's order. 

It is agreed on all hands, that Bajazet, at this time, began 
to be extremely unpopular, ſo that nothing but the regard 
which the Turks had for the right of primogeniture, or ra- 
ther the will of the late emperor, would have kept him upon 
the Othman throne. He is ſaid to have diſtributed vaſt ſums 
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of money amongſt his troops, to engage their fidelity. As 
to Jem, after being defeated, he wandered about from place 
to place, till he came to the ſea-coaſt of Cilicia, where he 


provided a ſtout ſhip to carry him off, in caſe he was pur- 
fued. In the mean while, however, he applied to Damboiſe, 


the grand maſter of Rhoades, for ſhelter. Damboiſe, imagin- 
ing that it would be of the higheſt importance for chriſten- 


dom, to give a retreat to the rival of its capital enemy, 
readily promiſed him- not only ſhelter but ſupport, and 
ordered a ſmall quadron to bring him from Cilicia to 
Rhodes. But the purſuit after Jem was ſo hot, that he was 
obliged to go on board his own ſhip, from whence, according 


to Chri/tian authorities, he ſhot upon the top of an arrow a 


Claimed 
by Baja- 


114 


Fem's ad- 


ventures, 


ſinging letter to his brother, who hearing of Fem's eſcape, 
was thrown into the utmoſt terror and agony of mind. 

Jem arrived ſafely at Rhodes, where he was kindly enter- 
tained by the grand maſter, to whom he told his tragical 
ſtory. But Bajazet countermined him, and ſent Med of 
whoſe credit with the army he was now grown jealous, 
offering the grand maſter an advantageous treaty, and a 
penſion of forty thouſand ducats a year, for Fem's main- 
tainance, if he would keep him in confinement. Damboiſe, 
thought it neither for his honour or intereſt to comply; he 
knew the Chr:i/tian princes, on whoſe protection he depend- 
ed, would reſent his accepting the offers, and, as the moſt 
prudent part he could act, he reſolved to diſoblige neither 
them nor Bajazet, if poſſible. According to Richer, a French 
cotemporary author, he began to affect a diſtruſt of Jem, 
which gave him a pretext for putting him under contine- 
ment, and thereby he was intitled to the forty thouſand 
ducats, which he received of Bajazet. But the politicks of 
Europe did not admit of Jem's continuing long in this con- 


 finement. Charles the eighth of France, was then meditat- 


ing the conqueſt of Naples, and found that it would be ex- 
tremely convenient for him to have Fem in his poſſeſſion. 
The king of Hungary earneſtly deſired to be his keeper, 
becauſe he could be uſeful] in ſtirring up revolts upon the 
borders of Turkey againſt Bajaxet; but the pope, as the 
common father of chriſtendom, put in the faireſt claim for 
the cuſtody of his perſon. Damboiſe choſe to oblige Charles, 
but in a way that he ſhould not forfeit Bajazet's penſion. 
He ſent Jem a kind of priſoner to one of the commanderies 
of his order in Poicton, called le Bourneuf. Charles, by this, 


becoming in fact maſter of Jem's perſon, was applied to at 


the ſame time, by an ambaſlador from Bajazet, and by ano- 
ther ambaſſador from the pope, each deliring to have his 
erfon. Pope Iunocent the eighth had the preference, and 
bom was carried to Rome, where he was received with great 
pomp, hut, according to the beſt teſtimonies, he refuſed, 
with great indignation, to kiſs the foot of his holineſs. We 
are likewiſe aſſuted, that he continued a ſtrict obſerver of the 
| Mahomitant 
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Mahometan rites of religion, and practiſed them punQually 

even at Rome. From thence he went to Naples, under the 
ontificate of Alexander the ſixth. 


All the writers of that age agree in giving Jem the high- Character 


eſt of characters for addreſs, politeneſs, courage, eloquence, 
and a fine perſon. But the cotempary Turkiſh, and Chriſtian 
authors differ widely, as to the manner of his death. It is 
certain, that he was at Tarcina, in the kingdom of Naples, 
when Charles invaded it. The Turk//h hiſtories are very 
explicit, as to the manner of his death. They tell us, that 
an artful /talian renegate, who had been made barber-baſhi, 
the ſixth poſt of honour in the Othman court, or chief bar- 
ber, for the fine hand he had in ſhaving, pretended to re- 
turn to Chri/tianity, and being admitted to Fem's ſervice, he 
cut his throat at Naples, from whence he eſcaped to Con/{an- 


tinople, where Bajazet, according to the oath he made before 


the barber ſet out, raiſed him to the high poſt of prime 


vizier. But Chri/tian writers give a more propable account 


of that event. - 


They tells us that Alphonſo, king of Naples, applied to anddeathy 


Bajazet for aſſiſtance, againſt Charles, by a biſhop his am- 
baſſador. Bajazet received the biſhop politely, and ſent 
back an ambaſſador of his own, with a large ſum of money 
to be employed againſt Charles, and a private letter to pope 
Alexander the ſixth. The contents of this letter were, an 
offer of two or three hundred thouſand crowns, provided he 


would give up Jem, or conſent to his being but to death; 


this profer is ſaid to have opperated ſo well with his holi- 
neſs, that Jem was poiſoned. His death probably was ef- 
feed by the Italian renegade, with the pope's connivance, 
though not in the manner he gave out; and it 1s very 
likely, that Alzxander might, to ſave appearances, make a 
cloke of the Italian, ſaying, that he had cut the unfortunate 
prince's throat. But what deſtroys, in a manner the credi- 
bility of the Tarki/h account, is the ſilence of Charles him- 
ſelf, and cotemporary authors, with regard to it. His death 
happened in the year 1495, and his body was ſent to Pruſa, 
where it was interred. | 


We have anticipated, in point of time, the account of Bajazet's 
Jem's death, that we may. without interruption attend the farther 
Othman hiſtory. About the year 1492, Bajazet fortified the conqueſts. 


Morea, and made himſelf maſter of Kili, and Akkierman, 
upon the Danube, the keys of Moldavia. After this, accord- 
ing to the Turkiſh hiſtorians, he conquered Karamanza, and 
killed its prince in battle, though he was ſupported by the 
ſultan of Egypt. All thoſe, and other great conqueſts, are 
deititute of chronology in the Turk; hiſtories; which, not- 
withſtanding their inaccuracy, we are obliged to follow. 
Chriſtian writers, however, have given us the motives for his 
invading Moldadia, which were as follow. | 
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His defign Upon the return of Ahmed from Rhodes, Bajazet being in- 
againſt ſtigated by an. old baſhaw called //aat, whoſe daughter 4). 
Ahmed, med had divorced, as being criminal with Th On Bajazet's 
elder brother, reſolved to deſtroy Ahmed. Lo give ſome 

colour, beſides jealouſy, to the murder, it was given out 
amongſt the courtiers, that Ahmed had ſuffered Jem to 
eſcape, and had entered into dangerous intrigues with Ba- 
jaxet's eldeſt ſon. The emperor, however, was too great a 
maſter of diſſimulation, to ſuffer any mark of his deſign to 
appear; far from that, he received Ahmed on his return from 
his embaſſy, with unuſual honours, and gave him a noble 
entertainment, at which both he and his gueſt drunk to ex- 
ceſs of the richeſt wines; but when the company, according 
to cuſtom, had robes given them by the emperor, as a mark 
of his favour, and their diſmiſſion, that of Ahmed was of 
black velvet, which the Turks look upon to be the fore-run- 
ner of im mediate death. Ahmed, like a brave moſlem, called 
the emperor a ſon of a ſtrumpet, and reproached him for 
ſuffering him to drink wine, as he intended fo ſoon to put 
him to death; but whilſt the executioners were preparing to 
do their office, Bajazet, reflecting upon the conſequences, 
ordered the execution to be ſuſpended. Ahmed's ſon, however, 
ſuſpecting the truth, raiſed the janiſaries, who adored Ahmed, 
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the emperor, who appeared to them at a window, with the 

moſt approbious names, and forced him to deliver their be- 

loved general into their hands; but Bajazet, though obliged 

to diſſemble, ſoon after gave orders to murder Ahmed as he 

whom at fat at ſupper. This threw the janiſaries into new commo- 

laſt he tions, to appeaſe which, Bajazet undertook the expedition 

puts to into Moldavia, in which he made the conqueſts above- 

death, mentioned. The country, however, was far from being 
His expe. conquered, and in the year 1485, his troops again invaded 

dition it with great deſtruction. But the winter approaching, the 

againſt waywod of Moldavia, according to the Chri/tian accounts, 

Moldawia, intercepted them in their return, and cut off forty thouſand 

of theix beſt troops. 

and his The next war of great conſequence, in which we find 

wars a- Bajazet engaged, was againſt the MMamlucks of Egypt, who 

gainſt the were commanded by their prince. Kayte Bay, was {upport- 

Mamlucks ed by the Cherkaſians, then reckoned the moſt warlike 

of Egypt. people in 4/a, and the moſt noble and independent. Bajazet 

knew that Kayte Bay had befrientled his brother Jem, and 

had given him money. But Kayte Bay was ſo great a gene- 

ral, and ſo powerful, that Bajazet not chuſing to attack bim 
directly, incited Alidulet, a petty prince of Aſia, to invade 

the Egyptian dominions ; which he did with ſome ſuccels, 

being ſupported by Bajazet's troops. Kayte Bay being 

equally afraid of the Othman power, obſerved the fame 

policy, and employed Kor Shah, another petty prince, r 
; | | attac 


into a mutiny, they beſet the imperial palace, they reviled 
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attack the Othmans ; thoſe wars continued for ſome time, 
with various ſucceſſes, but at laſt the two principals declar- 
ed war againſt one another. That part of Syria, which be- 
longed to Kayte Bay, was invaded by the Othmans, and a 
general battle enſuing, the latter were defeated, though with 
an equal loſs to the former; but the Turkiſh fleet being de- 
ſtroyed by a tempeſt, Bajazet was obliged to make peace 
upon diſadvantageous terms, by giving up all his conqueſts 
to Kayte Bay. After this, Bajazet invaded Cherkaſſia, and 


| ſubdued it, ſo as that Kayte Bay, deſpairing of any farther 


ſupport from that country, is ſaid to have broke his heart 
with grief, Upon the whole, Bajazet was rather a gainer 
than a loſer by this war. 
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Bajazet having a religious turn, thought himſelf about He affiſts 
this time obliged to aſſiſt the Mahometans, who were oppreſſ- the Maho- 
ed, and upon the point of being exterminated in Spain. As metans of 


he could aid them only by ſea, he ſent a fleet into the Medi- Spain. 
a 


terranean,which did ſome damage to the Chriſtian princes, but 


without being able to deliver the Mahometans in Spain. After His far- 
this, about the year 1489, he ſent Y7a#b, one of his generals, ther con- 


into Kroatia, and Boſnia, where he gave ſeveral ſevere defeats queſts, 


to the Chri/tians, and made great conqueſts. It was about 
this time, that Bajaxet married his daughter to Ahmed, the 
grandſon of Uzan Haſſan. About the year 1490, war again 
broke out between the Othmans, and Egyptians, in which the 
former made ſeveral conqueſts, and defeated their enemies, 
In the year 1492, Bajazet's general obtained ſeveral advan- 


tages over. the Rhodians, and his ſon-in-law Ahmed, flying His ſon- 


from e ſeized the principality of Tauris, after in-law 
th ſultan of the dinaſty of the bite Sheep. made 
The Chriſtian and Turkiſh authors differ ſo widely in point prince 


defeating the fi 


of chronology, that it is impoſſible to fix the preciſe periods of Tauris, 


of Bajazet's Afiatic wars. We know however, that in the 
year 1499, he laid ſiege to Lepanto, in Greece, and took it 
at the firſt aſſault. He afterwards took Modon by ſtorm, 
and Aoroni ſurrendered to him. It is ſaid by Chri/t:an hiſto- 
rians, that he undertook thoſe conqueſts againſt the Vene- 
tians, by the inſtigation of Sfort:a, duke of Milan, and in 
reſentment of what he had ſuffered from the Venetians. The 
Jatter were very unfortunate in the choice of their admiral, 
who ſuffered the Chriſtian fleet to be defeated ; for which he 
was afterwards baniſhed by a decree of the ſenate. In this 
war, Friuli, and other parts of Itah, were ravaged by the 
Othmans. But in the year 1500, Piſaurio, the Venetian admi- 
ral, took twenty of the Othman gallies at one time, and be- 


ing joined by the Spaniſh admiral, he reduced the iſle of - 


Egina, and took the city of Cefalonia, with the whole ifland, 
from the infidels. He afterwards burnt one of their greateſt 


gallies, and took eleven of their veſſels that were laden 


with ſtores of all kinds, together with the caftle of Pilas. To 


counterballance thoſe diſaſters, in the year 1501, the Yene- 


tians 
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tians, finding the vaſt trade they carried on for ſo many ages, 
and their naval power declining, grew weary of the wir 
with the Othmans. They had loſt Lepanto, and Durazzo, 
and through the over great forwardneſs of ſome French, who 
joined them, they failed in an attack they made againſt 
Mitelene; after this the French ſeparated their ſquadron from 
the Venetians, and ſailed home, which obliged the latter 
ſeriouſly to think of peace with the Othmans. Previous to 
that, in conjunction with ſome of the pope's gallies, they 


took the whole iſland of Neritos; this rendered the terms of 


peace the more practicable ; and indeed when we compare 
the loſſes and weakneſſes of the Venetians, with the power 
and ſucceſs of Bajazet, we mutt acknowledge the latter to 
Peace con- have acted with wonderful moderation. The agent who 
cluded managed on both ſides, was Andreas Grittas, then a ſlave at 
with the the Othman court, and the terms were, that Leulas, and Ne- 
Venetians. ritos, ſhould be reſtored to the Turks, and Cefalonia to the 
Jenetians, who were likewiſe allowed to have a free trade to 
Conſtantinople, and the ports on the Euxine Sea, with a conſul 

| at that capital, and other privileges. 
Attempt From thoſe moderate terms, it is evident that Bajaxet was 


to murder far from delighting in war; his real intention was, could he 


Bajaxet. effect it, to live in peace. But the deſcendants of Sander 
Beg, at the time of making peace with the Venetians, raiſed 
up freſh commotions in Albania, which obliged Bajazet to 
march thither. Upon his return, a Turkiſh dervis, or monk, 
under pretence of aſking for alms, attempted to aflaſſinate 
him, but miſſing his blow the traitor was torn in pieces. 
Bajazet having now put a period to his wars, diſmiſſed his 
army, that he might enjoy the ſweats of peace. But his 

Rebellion tranquillity was interrupted, by one, who was called $hah 

of Shah Kuli, or the flave of Satan, who broaching ſome hetorodox 

Kuli, opinions, in Anatolia, which he pretended to confirm with 
miracles, got together a great number of followers, out of 
whom he formed an army. The opinion of ſanctity this 

 Impoſtor had acquired, by his confining himſelf ſeven years 

in a cave, was ſo great, that even Bajazet, every year, ſent 

him ſeven hundred aſpers in charity. His actions, however, 

were far from correſponding with his profeſſions; for having 

formed an army of ten thouſand men, he plundered the 
country, and committed ſeveral acts of inhumanity. He 
afterwards defeated and took priſoner Karageſa, beglerbeg, 

or chief governor, of the province, and ſummoned Kutahia, 

its capital, to ſurrender;. upon its refuſing, he impaled Kara- 

goſa alive, in ſight of the garriſon. Korkud, Bajazet's ſon, 

who de. Was then governor of Magneſia, where he led a private philo- 
feats the ſophical kind of a life, and thinking it his duty to beſtir 

.. ee this rebel, he raiſed ſome troops, but he w ws 

efeated. ; 


Bajazet, all this while, was indulging himſelf in the en- 
Joyments of peace; and, notwithſtanding the danger of this 
| rebellion 
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him ſo long in the dark; but ordered the baſhaw Ali to take 
the field, and his ſon Ahmed to join him from Amaſia, where 
he was governor. But the ſhah Kul, by this time, had en- 
tered Karamania, and had defeated and killed ſeveral of Ba- 
jazet's generals. He then advanced to the plain of Zibbukia, 
where a battle enſued between him and the baſhaw Ali, who 
fell in the field ; on which his army was routed. 

Me are in the dark as to the ſequel of the ſhah Kul:'s ad- 
yentures; ſome ſay that he was defeated by Bajazet's generals, 
and that, after committing ſeveral acts of robbery, he fled to 
Perſia, where he was put to death by Shah [/mael. Others 


pretend that that prince gave him a very favourable recep- 
tion. Upon the whole, he ſeems to have been a very extra- 
ordinary perſon, and he merited from the Turks the title by 


which he was diſtinguiſhed. Scarcely was Bajazet rid of this 


rebellion, before an earthquake deſtroyed a great part of Con- Earth- 
flantinople, and buried thirteen thouſand of the inhabitants quake. 


in the ruins. 


rebellion, he never heard of it till he received a letter from 
Korkud acquainting him of his defeat. Bajazet was extremely 
. exaſperated with his generals and miniſters, who had kept 
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Bajazet ſtill continued to lead a recluſe voluptuous life. Rebellion 
His two ſons, Ahmed and Selim, had active military diſpoſi- of Selim, 


intention to reſign it to his ſon Ahmed, who was ſtill governor 
of Iconium. But Selim, who governed Trapezong, truſting to 
his intereſt amongſt the janiſaries, croſſed the Euxine Sea, and 
advanced towards Adrianople, on pretence of paying a duti- 
ful viſit to his father, whom he had not ſeen ſince his acceſ- 


ſion to the empire. | 
Notwithſtanding this plauſible pretence, which, amongſt 

the Turks is held next to ſacred, Bajazet ſaw through his 

ſon's deſign ; and, ſhaking off his lethargy, be put himſelf 


tions; while Korkud preferred retirement and ſtudy. Ba- Bajazetr's 
jazet, tired with the cares of empire, openly declared his ſon. 


at the head of his troops, and met and defeated Selim at He is de. 


Ogris. Bajazet ſhewed an uncommon moderation after his feated, 


victory; for, contented with that, he ſuffered Selim to eſcape 
to his father-in-law, the khan of the Krim, who had been 
the principal abettor of his rebellion, and had aſſiſted him 


with ſhipping. 


The moderation of Bajazet created in Ahmed ſome ſuſpici- Abned re- 


ons, and he refuſed to come to Con/tantingple to receive the bels. 


empire, though preſſed to jt by his father. In ſhort, accord- 
ing to the Turkiſh hiſtories, he turned rebel as well as Selim, 
and encamped at SAutari, oppoſite to Canſtantinople. In this 
diſtreſs, Bajazet threw his eyes upon his dutifu ſon X- 
tud, who had been obliged to retire to that capital, and of- 
fered to reſign his empire to him. But he was no longer 
maſter of his own reſolution. The janiſaries were tired of 
peace; and Ahmed, retreating from Skutari, had ſeized the 
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provinces of the Leſſer Aſia, which rendered him extremely 
unpopular. | 
Selim, on the other hand, entered into private connections 
with the great men of the empire, and the chief janiſaries, 
| who inſiſted, even with threatnings, that he ſhould mount 
Bajazet the Othman throne. Selim, at firſt, feemed very backward 
forced to to comply; but, finding his party too ſtrong to be diſap- 
reſign his pointed, he ſet out from Kaffa with his former pretext of 
throne to paying his duty to his father, but with a ſlender attendance, 
Selim, he vaſt reſort of janiſaries to Selim, ſoon convinced Ba- 
jazet of what he was to expect. He preſſed Selim to come to 
viſit him, but that prince reproached him with his indolence 
and the miſmanagements of his government, through which 
the upſtart princes of Perſia and Egypt had aggrandized 
themſelves, at the expence of the Othman power; and in- 
ſiſted upon ſome examples of juſtice being made. 
HBajaxet, perceiving that nothing leſs than an immediate 
reſignation would fatisfy his ambitious ſon, inſtantly diveſted 
himſelf of the empire in Selim's favour, whoſe permiflion he 
begged to live privately at Dymotika. Selim, having com- 
— his main ends, preſſed his father to remain in his pa- 
lace at Conſtantinople; but he declined the invitation, ſaying, 
That one ſcabbard could not contain two ſwords. He there- 
fore took what he thought proper for his future ſubſiſtence, 
out of the imperial treaſury, and ſet out for Constantinople, 
attended by Selim and a few friends. Selim, taking leave of 
his father, left him to purſue his journey, but meditated 
how to deprive him of his life, as he had of his throne, 
His death This unnatural reſolution, ſo agreeable to the Othman po- 
and cha- licy, was carried into execution by one Haman, a Fewijh 
rafter, phyſician, whom Selim bribed, and who poiſoned his father 
on his journey to Dymotika, when he had advanced but forty - 
miles. The Othman ſovereigns live with ſo much reſerve, 
and the tranſactions of their ſeraglios are ſo ſecret, that the 
Turkiſh and Chriſtian writers differ widely with regard to 
Bajazet's age at the time of his death. The former, who 
are not to be truſted, ſay that he lived to ſixty- two, and that 
he reigned thirty-two, years; while the latter make him 
eighty years of age when he died. 5 | 
By what we have ſeen of this prince, it appears that he 
was brave, wiſe, and moderate. Indolence and ſuperſtition, 
however, got the better of his virtues; and, being naturally 
jealous, he is ſaid to have given private orders for putting to 
death his ſon Mohammed, a prince of great expectation and 
accompliſhments. The death of Bajazet happened in the 
year 1510; and ſeveral monuments of his magnificence and 
architecture, in various kinds, are yet to be ſeen in the Oth- 
man empire, en 
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in it. Korkud, who was at Conflantinople at this time, after 
his father's reſignation, retired again to a private life at Mag- 
nefia ; but, by many of the Turks, he was conſidered as de- 
ſipned by Bajazet to be his ſucceſſor, and therefore had great 


2 influence in the empire. But Sel:m's greateſt danger aroſe 
N from Abmed, who was in the field at the head of an army. 
0 Selim, however, being in great reputation for his activity and who puts 


tune in the field. ; ; 
The next ſacrifice which the unnatural Selim made to his 


e 
jealouſy and ambition, was the virtuous Koriud, whom 


filial piety could not ſave from the bow-ſtring ; for, being 

diſcovered as he was endeavouring to eſcape to Rhodes, he 
| was ſtrangled by his brother's order. Before his death, he 
g is ſaid to have written, in Turæiſb verſe, a letter to Selim, re- 

proaching him for his inhumanity, which gave the tyrant ter- 
rible uneaſineſs and remorſe. This, however, did not pre- 
vent him from wading farther in blood, for he put to death 
all the great men of his empire whom he ſuſpected of favour- 
ing either his brothers or his father. 

Selim, thinking by thoſe bloody meaſures that his empire 
was ſecure, proceeded to put to death many other princes of 
his houſe ; and, the plague raging at Conſtantinople, he fixed 
his reſidence at Adrianople. 


the plain Khaldrian, near Tauris, he was oppoſed by the 
Phan troops, and made his treaſurer his chief miniſter, for 
coinciding with him in opinion that the Perſians ought in- 
ſtantly to be attacked. A battle accordingly was fought ; 
but it muſt have been fatal to the Othmans, had it not been 
for a kind of a maſked battery of cannon, which was opened 
againſt the Perſians, during the heat of the engagement, by 
dan Paſha, This gave the victory to the jo: ay who 
killed the beſt of the Per/ian generals, and took all the trea- 
ſures and equipages of Iſbmacl. But Selim did not put his 
priſoners to death, or even carry them into ſlavery. 
Such is the Turkiſh account of this war. The Chri/tian 
biſtorians, on the other hand, ſay, that Morad, one of Ab- 
med's ſons, had taken refuge at the Perſian court. 1/hmael 
gave him his daughter in marriage; and, being diſguſted with 
2 perſonal affront he thought he had received from * 
| ent 
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throne to the partiality of the janiſaries in his favour; but ed by Se- 


. is plain that Selim owed his advancement to the Otbman Sueceed- 
he had many difficulties to encounter before he was ſettled lim. 


courage, and having the janiſaries on his ſide, defeated and his bro- 
put to death Ahmed, after experiencing a great variety of for- thers to 


death. 


It was there that he projected to invade the dominions of Ile de- 
lhmael, ſophy of Perſia; which he did with a numerous ar- feats the 
my. This happened in the year 1514. Having advanced to Per/zavs. 
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ſent Morad, with ten thouſand horſe, to invade Capadaay T 
Morad was ſupported by Ya/i Ogli, at the head of Ewenty N fligt 
thouſand horſe more; and the main body of the Perſſan arm 770M 
remained, under //hmael himſelf, in Armenia. Selim flew, i Treb 
9 the head of forty thouſand men, to repel the invaſion ; but wint 
| | : found that Morad had obtained ſeveral advantages in Ca. N 
docia. This obliged him to perform a long and a dangeroy 1a 
march, till he arrived at the Kaldarian plains, near Ky, in 
Armenia, where Iſhmael ſtill reſided. Upon his arrival, ſons pe 
conferences paſſed between him and Selim by heralds; bu gez 
Thmael refuſing to deliver up MHorad, a battie enſued, i Mit 
which, after a long conteſt, the Perfians were defeated. The I Ins. 
number of troops headed by Selim, on this occaſion, are ſaid 
to have amounted to three hundred thouſand. But the P. jc 
frans, though far inferior in numbers, were much better dil the « 
ciplined. Ihmael himſelf was wounded in the battle, which 
was fought on the ſeventh of Auguſt, 15143 and, in his fe. ons, 
treat, he ordered the city of Tauris to be ſurrendered to Sein ing t 
| which was accordingly done. OE SIS. 
Loſs of But, though both the Turk! and Chriſtian hiſtorians gie (ke 
Selim. the victory to Selim, it is certain it coſt him thirty thoufani Þ yere 
| of his beſt troops; and the remainder was ſo harraſſed, thi gh 
they could make no farther progreſs. It is recorded, to the I took 
honour of Selim, that a great number of Perſian ladies being fucce 
taken in Ihmael's camp, he ſet them all at liberty but ons, Þ ge 
whom he gave in marriage to a baſhaw ; and many women, gene 
dreſſed in mens cloaths and armour, being found dead upon tar. 
the field of battle, he ordered them to be honourably interred. Þ the 
Upon the whole, it appears, from the conſequences, thut oblie 
Selim loſt more than he gained by his victory. Thou In 
Tauris had been yielded to him, he did not chuſe to take po. coun 
ſeſſion of it, being diſtruſtful of the inhabitants, and afrad Þ and! 
that /hmacl, who was getting together a great army, migit I vas: 
beſiege him, cut off his proviſions, and prevent his return Þ ypon 
to Conſtantinople. But, in fact, Selim had been diſappointel Þ gen, 
by great numbers of the Perſian nobility, who lay upon the his 2 
den of the two empires, and who, having been diſguſted | held, 
with [hmazl, had invited Selim to invade the Perſian domi: fron 
nions ; but they either retracted their engagements or welt Þ vine 
over-awed by Iſbmael. That prince ſoon recruited his army, I death 
and the Turks prepared to retreat, to the great mortificatio ] cities 
of Selim, who wanted to paſs the winter in the neighbour-Þ the | 
hood of Tauris. This the janiſaries would by no means agree Þ that 
to; and, upon the approach of {Þmael's army, the Othnan F ſelf. 
_ retreated with ſuch precipitation, that two thouſand of then] TI 
who is were drowned in the Euphrates. Tmael followed in the put: Þ Slim 
forced to ſuit; and the inhabitants of the mountains, which the 00. Perji 
retire. mans were obliged to croſs, harraſſed them ſo much, that &. long 
lim, with the utmoſt difficulty, brought back the wretchel I and, 
remains of his army to Trebezond, = = 
Thot natio 


| obliged 
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Thoſe misfortunes are ſaid chiefly to have been owing to 


7 


tf floudaulet, a mountain prince, who pretended to be in 


endſhip with Selim, but, in reality, betrayed him. From 
era, Selim marched to — where he paſſed the 


winter. 


| Next year, the war continued with various ſucceſs ; but, 


1laſt, by the valour of Sinan Paſha, Selim's chief general, the 
Prrfians were defeated, and their general put to death. It 
pears, however, that, on the whole, the Othmans were the 


reateſt ſuffers : but Selim had the higheſt reſentment againſt 
fliaudaulet ; and, in the year 1515, he invaded his domini- 


ons. Altaudaulet made a vigorous defence amidſt his moun- 


ans; but, being betrayed by Al; Beg, the general of his 
horſe, he was defeated, taken priſoner, and put to death by 


the order of Selim. | £ 
While Selim was engaged in the Perſian war, the Europe- His domi- 


*Þ ans, the Venetians eſpecially, harraſſed his dominions, believ- nions in- 


ing that he could not return alive to Europe. Selim, in order vaded by 
to undeceive them, ſent to Venice the head of Aliaudaulet, in the Chrift- 
token of his victory. At the ſame time, the Hungarians iaus. 


were defeated by the baſhaw Yonus, one of Selim's generals, 


who not only recovered all Boſnia from the Hungarians, but 
took ſeveral places of importance in Hungary itſelf. "Thoſe 


ſucceſſes left Selim at leiſure to ſettle his new conqueſts. He He con- 


gave to Ali Beg part of Aliaudaulet's dominions, and made his quers Ali. 


general Sinan Paſha governor of the reſt, with a ſtrong mi- audaulet. 
 litary force to protect him againſt the Perſians. By this time, 


the Hungarians had beſieged Semandria, but Selim's generals 
Hein to abandon the enterprize. | 
In the year 1516, the Kare Emid, who inhabited the 


country between Urea and Van, threw off the Perſian yoke, 
| and invited Selim to become their protector. Selim, at firſt, 


was averſe to truſting them ; but, at laſt, he was prevailed 


upon to give them Mohammed Beg, one of their own country- 


men, and very popular amongſt them, for a governor under 
his authority. Kara Khan, Iſomael's general, ſtill kept the 


| held, and Selim was obliged to reinforce Mobammed with a 


ſtrong body of troops, to prevent his recovering the pro- 


' vince. Mohammed then attacked, defeated, and put to and other 
death, Kara Khan, and after that, he took the two great princes 


eities Mardin and Muſel in Meſopotamia, and reduced all and 
the kurds of that province, to the Othman allegiance, ſo places. 


| = he even ſeemed to threaten the conqueſt of Perſia it- 


Thoſe rapid ſucceſſes of Mohammed being ſufficient, as He under- 


Ln thought, to ſecure the Othman empire, on the ſide of takes the 
Feiſa, be thought it high time to attempt a conqueſt he had conqueſt 
beg meditated, that of Egypt. It is certain that all Europe of Egypt. 
and %a, had, with great indignation, beheld the riſe and 
| Progreſs of the power of the Orhmans, who, in fact, were a 

lation of upſtart vagabonds, and had raiſed themſelves, by 


the 


* 
1 
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Egypt, which was then governed by Kauſu 
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the diſſentions amongſt their enemies. Selim, however, fron 
the firſt time he mounted the throne, found that while the 
Perſians, and Egyptians, were united together, it would he 
difficult for him to extend the Othman empire, and þ 


deemed it the worſt of impiety, to fall ſhort in that reſpegff 


of his predeceſſors, who, all of them, had added nation, 
and provinces to the conqueſts of their forefathers ; the in 
largement of dominion therefore was, amongſt thoſe prince, 
a point of conſcience, and an article of faith. San 
fell behind none of them, either in ſuperſtition, or ambition, 
and being ſecure of Per/ia, in the year L517, he invade 
auri, whom, in 
compliance with the European orthograpy, we ſhall, with 
other authors, call Aampſon Gaurus. „ 
Authors are divided, with the regard to the riſe, or rathe 
the pretext of this war. It is certain, that Selim, after þe 


had raiſed his army, pretended that ſeveral affronts and ini 


ſults had been offered him, by the Egyptians, and their alli 
the Cherkaſſtans. His true motive was, to break the alliance 
between Gaurus, and Iſbmacl. The former had broughta 
army into the field, and had threatened Selim, but hearing 
of the ſucceſſes of Mohammed Beg, he had endeavoured to 
compromiſe matters. Selim was inexorable, and Gaurus al. 
vanced with his army to Aleppo. The Othmans are con- 
ſcientious as to forms. Though Selim had entered into ſecret 


correſpondence with ſome of the principal Egyptian noble 


men, and princes, who promiſed to deſert to him, and was re- 
ſolved to ſtake his empire upon the ſucceſs of the expedition, 
yet, before he undertook it, he. conſulted his doctors, and 
learned men, as to its legality ; they encouraged him to pi 


ceed, and, having a great army on foot, he marched direth| 


towards Alzppo, having privately ſecured che governor in h 
intereſt; and he found Gaurus encamped under the wallsd 
that city, | 

The reader is to obſerve, that the ſtrength of the Eg. 
tians, at that time, conſiſted in their cavalry, who mot 


of them were Cherkaſfians, but received from the Turks tie 


opprobious name of Mamluchs, or Saves, becauſe of ſont 


active ſlaves, trained to arms trom their infancy, who wer 


intermingled with them. The accounts we have of tit 
valour and dexterity of this body, in feats of arms, woull 
be incredible, did they not reſt upon unqueſtionable autho- 
rity, But they ſeem to have been deſtitute of fire arms, all 
we are told their numbers did not exceed twelve thoulan 
while the Othman army amounted to two hundred thouſand 
fighting men. Gaurus, by the advice of ſome of his able 
generals, underſtanding that Selim had croſſed the mountall 


ann, and was within two days march of him, was if, 


clined to retire to Damaſcus, and to ſtand upon the defenling 


till he could be joined by his allies the ys / and receit 
1 


{ome artillery from Europe. But the Aamluts thought 


themſel 


bow toon they could reach Cairo. 
'S '!*plied Selim, but it is my pleaſure that thou remaineſt here, 
and he ordered his head inſtantly to be ſtruck off. Proceed- 


' fifteen thouſand men, under Sinan Paſha. 
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themſelves invincible, and perſuaded Gaurus to give the 
enemy battle. 
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The two armies being properly drawn out, the Mamluks who are 
ve the Othmans ſo furious a charge, that the latter muſt defeated, 


have been deſtroyed, had not Selim, after looſing the flower 


of his cavalry, led his janiſaries up to the front of the battle, 
and plied the /amluks with ſo dreadful a diſcharge of great 
and ſmall artillery, that they were thrown into confuſion, 
which was improved by the great ſuperiority of the Turks, 
into a total defeat. Gaurus himſelf, after performing ſtupen- 
dous acts of valour, fell from his horſe through the fatigue 


of the ſlaughter he had made, and the greateſt part of the 


Mamluks were cut in pieces. It appears, however, by the 
relation of a Turtiſb officer, who was kadi of Conſlantinople, 
and who wrote the hiſtory of this war, in which- he ſerved, 
fhat no:withſtanding the fire arms of the janiſaries, the 
Mamluks muſt have been victorious, had not Kayer Bay, the 
governor of Aleppo, betrayed Caurus, by going over to Selim, 
who treated him with great diſtinctions of honour. As to 
Gaurus, hiſtorians are divided concerning his character. It is 
moſt probable, that he was vain and inſolent, or at leaſt, the 
inhabitants of the Syrian dominions imagined him to be fo, 
becauſe, in reality, they had invited Selim to invade them. 


This appeared by the great cities of Aleppo, and Damajcus, 
| ſubmitting voluntarily to the conqueror, and their example 


was followed by all the reſt of Syria. 


Sim, notwithſtanding his ſavage diſpoſition, which was Policy of 


ſo well known to his ſubjects, that they gave him the title of Selim. 


Yavaz, or the Fierce, behaved with wonderful policy, in 
this expedition. He granted, with the beſt grace in the 


«ar world, all that was defired of him by thoſe who ſubmitted 


to his pa -er. He exceeded, in acts of alms and devotion, 
and erected ſumptuous monuments, to the memory of ſome 
AHoſem heroes, who were buried near Damaſcus. All this 
ſhew of piety, clemency, and generoſity, gained Selim the 
hearts of the Syrians, in ſo much that, in a few weeks, he be- 


gun his march ws Cairo, the capital of Egypt. Having 


lately habituated himſelf to affability, one of his general 


officers, upon his march, was imprudent enough to aſk him, 
When it pleaſeth God, 


Ing on his march, that he might keep up to that appearance 
of ſanity, which does ſuch wonders amongſt the Ma- 


bometans, he went ſlenderly attended, and paid his devotions, he viſits 


within the holy city of Jeruſalem. After that, he reinforced Jes u/alem. 


a party which he had at Gaza, the entrance of Egypt, with 


his precaution ſaved Selim's army. 


7. uman Bey had Tuman 


| ſucceed Gaurus, as ſultan of Egypt, and Algazeli, one of the Bey ſuc- 
braveſt generals of the Mamluls, obtained leave from him, ceeds 


to Gau!us. 
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to ſurpriſe the Turkiſh poſts at Gaza. Selim was alway 


well ſerved with ſpies, in the courts of his enemies, by 
which Algaxeli's intention was betrayed to him. When 
Aloazeh advanced, he was ſtartled to underſtand, that hi 


enemies were jo numerous; but though he had with hin 


His army 
defeated 
at Gaza. 


Selim 
marches 
to Cairo, 


was in excellent order, when arrived near Cari9, Tumus 


no more than five thouſand Mamluls, yet, depending upon 


their fidelity and courage, he reſolved to attack his cnemy, 


Sinan Paſha, on the other hand, left all his ſick and wound. 
ed at Gaza, and advanced againſt the Mamluts, The in. 
habitants of Gaza, ſeeing him leave the place, thought that 
it was in order to retreat to Selim, and inſtantly cut in pieces 
all the ſick and wounded of the Othmans, not even ſparing 
the phyſicians who attended them. After this, they ſent; 
meſſenger to Algazel:, informing him, that his enemies were 
retreated, while they were within an hour's march of hi 
army. The Turk kadi,who has wrote the hiſtory of this wat, 
and who was himſelf preſent in the expedition we are deſcrib- 
ing, gives a moſt curious account of the preparatives to the 
battle which followed. The Turks, being near their eneny, 
alighted from their horſes, girt their ſaddles, embraced, for- 
gave, and aſked pardon of one another, and then joined in 
ſolemn prayer, that they might prove victorious through the 
interceſſion of Mohammed, and the four firſt khaliffs his 
aſſiſtants. After that, they were harangued by their gene- 
ral Sinan Paſha, who told them, that all who were predeſti- 
nated to be killed, muſt be killed, and that if the bodies of 
their ſlaughtered countrymen, could ſpeak, they would call 
out, killed, killed, by dogs, who have put us to death,” 
He concluded, with promiſing great rewards, in his maſter" 
name, to thoſe who ſhould behave well; he was anſwered 
by loud acclamations of applauſe, from his ſoldiers, who 
deſired to be led inſtantly to battle. Upon the firſt charge, 
the Mamluks, as uſual, were victorious, but Sinan availed 
himſelf of his numbers, and diſpoſed his troops fo, that they 
ſurrounded the Mamluchs, a thouſand of whom, with ſome 
of their beſt officers, were cut in pieces, and the reſt with 
difficulty eſcaped. = 

The Arabs, who either inhabited, or ſkirted the countries, 
through which Se/:zz marched, were no friends to the 
Othmans, but the fire arms of the janiſaries doing great exe. 
cution amongſt them, Selim made his way to within a very 
ſhort diſtance of Cairo. Through various accidents, he had 
heard nothing of Sinan Paſba's ſucceſs, but being joined by 
him and his victorious troops, on his march, he gave them 
public teſtimonics of his gratitude, and nobly rewarded 
them. It happened, however, luckily for Selim, that a three 
days rain which had fallen, laid the prodigious whirlwind 
of duſt and ſands, over which he was to paſs, and to which 
the Egyptians, and Arabs principally truſted for their defence, 
By this unuſual interpoſition of providence, Selim's armſ 


5605 


Beg, or, as the Chri/tian hiſtorians call him Tomom Bey, was 
hen encamped at Rodania, within fix miles of Cairo, 
t the head of forty thouſand men. He had by this time 
'rocured ſome artillery, but it appears that his engineers 
ere extremly inexpert in the uſe of great guns. Selim, 
likewiſe, by his ſpies, was punctually informed of all his 
gilpoſitions, and took care to diſconcert them, by making 
his approaches, ſo as not to be annoyed by Tomom Bey's 
annon. It appears from the relation of the kadi, that 
1mm Bey, at this time, ſtood upon the defenſive, and had 
fortified his camp; but the ſuperiority of Slim's numbers 
obliged him to come to a pitched battle. . 


fought on the twenty- fourth of January 15 17, and that the 
courage of the Mamluis, muſt have been victorious, had it 
not been for the numbers of the Ot hmans, and the diſcipline 
and fire arms of their janiſaries. Both armies prevailed by 
turns, and Tomom Bey rendered himſelf more remarkable by 
his courage and addreſs in arms, than he was by his dignity, 
ſtrength, and ſtature, in which he ſurpaſſed all the Afiatics. 


But he could not withſtand the fortune of Selim, who every in a moſt 


minute poured in freſh troops upon him, and obliged him bloody 
at laſt to retreat to Cairo, with the loſs of his camp, and battle. 
artillery, This victory coſt the Othmans dear, ſome of their 
beſt troops being left dead upon the field, and amongſt the 
reſt the renowned Sinan Paſha, whoſe death was ſincerely 
bewailed by Selim; for he is ſaid, on that account, to have 
taken no pleaſure in the conqueſt of Egypt. 

Tomom Bey, notwithſtanding his defeat, had ſtill great re- He at- 
fources. The loſs of his artillery was indeed irreparable, tacks 


and Selim had inhumanly cauſed all his officers, and troops, T, omom Bey 


who had been taken priſoners, to be put to death. Tomom 
Bey bore up againſt all thoſe misfortunes, and raiſing a new 
army, he encamped between the Nile, and Cairo. The 
Othmans had ſuffered ſo terribly in the late battle, that it 
was five days before they marched to attack him, though 
the diſtance between their armies. was not above two miles; 
Tomem Bey, on the other hand, had imparted to his general 
officers a project he had, of breaking, by night, into the 
Othman camp, but this ſecret was diſcloſed to Selim, by his 
never failing fpies. To prevent a ſurpriſe, he ordered fires 
to be lighted, all over his camp, ſo that when Tomom Bey 
attacked him, he was repulſed, and obliged to ſhut himſelf 
up in Cairo, where he barricadoed and fortified the ſtreets, 
there being no walls, or regular fortifications round the city. 


Before we proceed, it is neceſſary to inform the reader, in Cairo. 


that, beſides a ſuperiority of force, and the advantage of 


of ſpies, Selim was but little oppoſed by the Egyptian natives. 
They were indeed a daſtardly and inconſtant people, but, 


In 
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his battle, which is one of the moſt renowned in all the where he 
Jurliſʒ annals, has been moſt minutely deſcribed by the defeats the 
Othman hiſtorians. It is agreed on all hands, that it was Mamlucks 
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in general, they had a mortal averfion to the Afamluchs, wi 
were foreigners and {laves, and had for fome centuries gg, 
verned them by military law. Tomom Bey, being himlel 
AZamluk, or Cherkaſſian, was, like his countrymen, unpopy}z 
amongſt them, and having an equal averſion. to the Tyr 
they were very indifferent which were their maſter, 
Tomom Bey ſeems to have been aware of this, for, we fin 
none of the native Egyptians amongſt his troops. The 
better fort, and the men of quality amongſt them, were fg 
the government of the Mamlucts, who left them in poſſeſ. 
ſion of their properties, and an immenſely profitable trade 
but the lower ſort were fond of the Turkh govern ment, 
and proved as fo many ſpies, upon Tomon Bey. Cairo, at thy 
time, as now, was compoſed of a vaſt number of ſtreets, fo 
narrow, that no wheel carriage could be introduced into 
them, and they were eaſily guarded. It had, however, one 
great open ſtreet, where Tomom Bey drew up his troops, an 


a kind of a citadel, but of very little ſtrength. It would 


have been eaſy for Selim to have reduced ſuch an open, an 
defenceleſs place, by ſetting fire to their houſes, but he wy 


unwilling to do any thing that could alienate the affeQtions 


of the native Egyptians towards him, and beſides, he did not 
chuſe to deitroy a capital, in which, within a few days, he 
hoped to reign, | 

Tomom Bey, by the diſpoſitions he made, ſeems to have been 
ſenſible of all this. He had received a freſh reinforcement df 
Mamluks, Eihiopians, Moors, and Arabs, whoſe troops wer 
no way inferior to the /Zamluks. He had lined both the 
ſtreets and the houfes, even to the flat roofs, with ſoldiers 
and had drawn out of the arſenals, vaſt quantities of offen- 
ſive, and defenſive weapons of every kind. Selim was aware 
of all this, but he, and his Othmans, now were acquaintel 
with the /Zaminck way of fighting, and they depended upon 
their numbers, diſcipline, and artillery. Early in the morn- 
ing the attack began upon the great ſtreet, where Tom 
Bey's chief force was, by the janiſaries, with their artillery 


in front, while the Othman force attempted an entrance, 


through the narrow ſtreets, which were interfected by 
ditches filled with ſtakes, and ſlightly covered over. The 
encounters all over the city were extremely bloody, and 
every quarter preſented the moſt horrid ſcene that can de 
poſſibly imagined. But the Turks were under inexpreſiilk 


_ diſadvantages, by the annoyances they met with, from tit 


tops and windows of the houſes, and the vait number di 
barricades, and blind ditches, which they bad to pals 
They perſevered, however, thus ſurrounded by thou fands d 


deaths, for two entire days. Tomom Bey, and the braveſt df 


his Mamluts, {till facing them in the ſtreets, and fighting 
them, with a courage, amounting to deſpair, ſomstimcs on 
horſeback, and ſometimes on foot. 


| 
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It may eaſily be conceived, that during ſo long, and but the 


doubtful a diſpute, the face of victory was often changed; O:5mans 


and the daſtardly Egyptians, accordingly, fought with that at laſt 


party which prevai ed. But ſome fugitive Mamluks, and prevailed. 


Arabs, going over to Selim, informed him, that in an oppoſite 
quarter of the city, there was a ſquare, to which the Ham- 
lucks, if defeated, intended to retire, and that their horſes 
flood ready bridled and ſaddled, to gallop off. Upon this 
intelligence, Selim detached Muſtapha, one of his beſt gene- 
rals, with orders to attack the city on that fide, while he 
himſelf continued the main attack, with ſuch fury, that he 
forced the Mamluks to retire, and was in hopes of a com- 
pleat victory; when, all of a ſudden, the Mamluks, as if 
aſhamed of ſurviving a defeat, attacked them with ſuch fury, 
that deſtroyed the braveſt of his officers and troops, and 
forced the reſt to fly in their turns. Sel:m then, filled with 
fury, ſhame and deſpair, had recourſe to his laſt expedient, 
and gave orders for the city to be fired, in ſeveral places at 


once; this was upon the third day of the battle, and altered 


the ſcene of horror, for the noiſe of the artillery was inter- 


mixed with the falling of houſes, and the ſhrieks of men, 


women, and children, beſet with flames, or periſhing in 
them, and imploring mercy. As to the Othmans, they had 
ſuffered ſo much, that they truſted to the conflagration, 
rather than to their arms, and were acting upon the defen- 


ſive, when, all of a ſudden, Selim was informed, that Mufta- ' 


ha had made his attack good, and had forced the oppoſite 
quarter of the city, where he had taken all the Mamluts 
horſes, and their accoutrements. Upon this, Selim ordered the 
ſoldiers to do their utmoſt to ſtop the flames from ſpread- 
ing, which by ſurpriſing good fortune they did, and then 
his troops, taking freſh courage, again fell upon the Mam- 
luis, who had been diſpirited by ſeeing their city on the 
point of being reduced to aſhes. But no ſooner did they ſee 


the flames abated, than they again 4 the Othmans, and 


the fight was renewed with ſuch fury, that the ſtreets 
ran with blood; and, at laſt, the Mamluks, perceiving they 
were in danger of being hemmed in by Mu/tapha, fed to- 
wards the Nile, but fifteen hundred of the moſt reſolute re- 
treated to a moſque, which they had fortified, and in which, 


they are ſaid to have held out, for three days and nights. 


It was however, at laſt taken by the Othmans; and this may and take 


be ſaid, to have compleated the reduction of Cairo by Selim. the ci 


= "x aps Bey, he eſcaped over the Nile, in a boat, in 
iſguiſe. | | | 
Such is the hiſtory of this mighty conqueſt, as related by 
hiſtorians who lived at that time, or were preſent in the 
war. It muſt appear plain, to the thinking reader, that 
both parties were, at once ſlaves, and enthuſiaſts, believing 
the doctrine of predeſtination, as all Mahometans do, and 
that enthuſiaſm alone ſupported them, under the incredible 
Vol. VIII. i ſatigues 
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Reflection fatigues they ſuffered, When Selim firſt undertook the 


upon 
| ſtanding 
armies. 


Selim's 
conduct 
after his 


conqueſt. 


Algaxeli 


reduction of Egypt, it was a great, and a flouriſhing monar. 
chy, its ſultans — maſters of Syria and Meſopotamia at the 
ſame time; but the fate of this empire is a ſufficient evidence 
of the danger of making a ſtanding army the ſole defence of 
a ſtate. he ſultans of Egypt had employed Cherkaſſians to 
defend the Egyptians, who are naturally indolent, and the 
Cherkafſians, under the name of Mamluks, or ſlaves, became 
the ſtanding army of the empire, while all the reſt of the 
ſubjects were ignorant of the uſe of arms. Thus the de- 
feat of the ſtanding army decided the fate of that great 
empire; a conſequence, which Selim ſeems to have wiſely 
foreſeen. | EE | 

Authors are not agreed, with regard to the uſe which 
Selim made of his good fortune. He knew that great num- 
bers of the Mamluks had eſcaped, and he had nothing to 
fear but from them. According to ſome authors, after Cairg 


ſubmitted, he made proclamation, that all the Cherkaſſians, 


who ſurrendered themſelves in three days, (though others 
ſay in twelve hours) ſhould be pardoned, while, at the ſame 
time, he denounced the ſevereſt penalties upon thoſe E. 
2yþtians who ſhould harbour any of them, but after great num. 
bers had ſurrendered themſelves, they were moſt faithleſsly 
put to death. Perhaps, Selim made a diſtinction between 
the Cherkafſians, and the other Mamluks, who were Egyptian, 
or Ethiopian ſlaves. It is certain, the janiſaries, and the 
other Othman ſoldiers, made a moſt unmerciful uſe of their 


victory, for they plundered the city, butchered many of 


the inhabitants, and tortured others, to oblige them to dil- 
cover their treaſures. Thoſe exceſſes, ſoon made the E. 


. £yptians weary of their new maſters, and underitanding that 


Zomom Bey had fled to the country of Saha, which lies to 
the weſt of the Lower Egypt, and that he was railing freſi 
forces, they privately ſent to invite him back, promiling, 
that if he came by night, they would make an inſurrection 
in his favour. Omer, one of the greateſt noblemen in that 
country, out of hatred to the Mamluks and Tomom Bey, dil- 
covered this. correſpondence to Selim, who nobly rewarded 
him for his intelligence, and took ſuch meaſures, as were 
meſt likely to diſappoint Tomom Bey's attempt. 

In the mean while, Algaxeli, or as he is called, Gaze, 


ſabmits to who ſeems to have been an Arab, returned from his own 


aim. 


country, and finding Cairo in the hands of Selim, he made 


his ſubmiſſion to the conqueror, who raiſed him to a greater 


dignity than that which he held under Tomom Bey, and 
placed equal confidence in him. For ſome of the Arats, 
and Moors, as they were called, having attacked the out- 
poſts of the Othmans, and made incurſions to the very gates 
of Cairo, Gazel: was intruſted with an army to chaſtiſe them, 
which he did ſo effectually, that he plundered and took 
Kayta, put the Maos within it to the ſword, and, to uſe the 
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O:hman phraſe, he rendered the reſt of the inhabitaints as 
tame as hens. - 


Though the Cherfaſſians were mercenaries, and, as they Tomom 
called themſelves, ſlaves, yet being maſters of Egypt, it was Bey re- 
with the utmoſt reluctance that they beheld it under the news the 
Othman dominion. FindingTombm Bey in a diſpoſition to com- war, 


mand them, he ſoon was at the head of five thouſand Cherha/- 
fans, and ten thouſand Arab cavalry, all of them ſelect, choice 
troops. The news of this, and the diſcontents of the 
Epptians, being made known to Selim, he ſent two of the 
principal noblemen of his court, and the kadi of Cairo, to 


treat with Tomom Bey, According to ſome authors, he even Treaty 
offered to continue him in the government of Egypt, pro- between 
vided he would hoid it of the Othman court, and agree to bim and 
ſome other moderate conditions, of which, one ſeems to Selim. 


have been the diſmiſton of the Mamluts from his ſervice. 
Timom Bey was by no means averſe to thoſe propoſals, and, 
according to ſome, even embraced them, and for ſome weeks 
he ſerved as vice-roy of Egypt, under Selim; but the fact is 
improbable, nor is it mentioned in the kadi's hiſtory, It 
is certain, however, that the offer was made, and that the 
Mamluks about Tomom Bey put all Selim's ambaſſadors to 


death, | 


The motives which Selim had for propoſing ſuch advan- 
tageous terms to Tomon Bey, were various and powerful. 
He was at a vaſt diſtance from his hereditary dominions, 
from whence he could recruit his army, which was prodi- 
giouſly reduced. He was ſurrounded by a faithleſs people, 
and expecting to be attacked by an enemy, whoſe courage 
and reſolution he had reaſon to dread, and whom he had 
defeated only by his ſuperiority in artillery and numbers, 
But Tomom Bey, had a fleet at that time, cruiſing againſt the 
Portugueze, in the Arabian Gulph, with three thouſand Mam- 
luks on board it, which Selim knew, and he every day expect- 


ed it. His greateſt apprehenſions however, aroſe from the ſtate 


of affairs upon the frontiers of Per/ia, where he was afraid 
Ihnacl might retake Tauris, and cut his army there in 
pieces, which would render his return to Con/tantinople, from 
whence he had, as yet, received no ſupplies, very precarious, 
and might ſhut him out of Syria, and the Leſſer 4/a. : 


Such were the motives that influenced Selim's conduct But it is 
when he heard of the murder of his ambaſſadors, by the broken 


Mamluks, This ſtifled in him, all conſideration, but how off. 
to be revenged, and he ordered his general AJu/tapha in- 
ſtantly to throw a bridge over the Nile, by which his whole 
army could march at once againſt Temom Bey; this could 
not be done before Tomem Bey had intelligence of it, and 
he formed a noble, but wiſe project for revenge. He 
put himſelf at the head of fifteen thouſand choice Mamlubs, 
and Arab horſe, and travelled with ſuch incredible expedi- 


tion, that he came up with his enemies, juſt as the European 
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diviſion of their army had croſſed the bridge. The Othmax; 
imagining that Tomom Bey was at ſome hundred miles di- 

ſtance, thought themſelves ſecure, when on a ſudden they 
found themſelves attacked with great ſlaughter. Muſtapba, 
who was then paſſing the bridge, flew to ſupport his troops, 
but found them in a manner routed, and that Temom Bey's 

| great aim was, to break down the bridge of boats, that ng 

Tomom more of his enemies might paſs over. uſtapha, however, 

Bey de- with great intrepidity oppoſed them, and gave time for freſh 

feated, troops to paſs. Notwithſtanding this, Selim's army muſt 
muſt have been cut to pieces, had he not got together a vaſt 
number of little boats, in which he ſent over his janiſaries 
to ſupport Mu/iapha. This zeal and activity of the C:hmay 
troops turned the fortune of the day, and Tomom Bey, with 
bitter exprefſions of paſſion, ſaw himſelf once more obliged 

purſued, to fly, with a handful of his faithful Cher#afſians. He was 


— — 
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| 
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| 
urſued by Muſlapha, for four days and nights with the ; 
flower of Selim's European cavalry, and at laſt he traced the 
_ unhappy Tamom Bey to a farm-houſe, where fatigue and ] 
wearineſs obliged him, and his attendants, to repoſe, | 4 
Tomom Bey thought he might do this with more ſecurity, as 
the place belonged to an Arabian ſheykh, pretending to be { 
deſcended from Mohammed, and as the Aravians were famous ] 
for their hofpitality ; but he was deceived. Muſlapha and 
and his party, beſides being very much * 0 were un- [ 
willing to commit hoſtilities upon the ſheykh's eſtate. 9 
Muſlapha however, by letters, prevailed with the ſheykh, to | 
place a guard round the farm, to prevent Temom Bey's 
eſcape; and Selim making moſt magnificient promiſes to the L 
theykh by letters, perfuaded him to give him up. The Mam 0 
taks, however, made a brave reſiſtance, but to no purpoſe, c 
for they were killed, or taken priſoners, and the unhappy 0 
taken Tomom Bey was taken in a lake, ſtanding to the middle in - 
water, | | 
Some of the Turkiſh hiſtorians pretend, that, after this, fi 
Selim admitted his illuſtrious priſoner to his friendſhip, fa- tl 
miliarity at table, that he deſigned to have reſtored him to 0! 
the government of Egypt, and that he was not put to death, 40 
till Selim could no longer, with ſafety to himlelf, keep him v 
alive. But this is an artful miſrepreſentation of the fact, for 
whatever favour of that kind was deſigned, or promiſed, m 
happened before, in the manner we have explained; nor ve 
was Selim of a diſpofition to commiſerate fallen greatneſs, hi 
or unfortunate courage. The kadi of Conſtantinople's ac- fr 
count, which is chiefly to he depended upon, becauſe he of 
was preſent, ſays, that Jomom Bey, when ſent by Muftapba qt 
to Selim, was not admitted into that conqueror's prelence, * 
but lodged under a ſtrong guard in a neighbouring tent, 1 
| from whence in a few days he was ignomioufty conveyed 21 
and exe- on a mule to Cairo, where he was ftrangled, and hanged by W 
cute d. the neck, under the arch of a gate. Ir is ſaid, upon good 
| | ra FA authority, 
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authority, that, before his death, he was put to the torture, 

to make bim diſcover the place where the, treaſures of his 
redeceſſors were hid, and that he endured it with wonderful 

conftancy. His death put an end to the government of the 


Maniaks in Egypt, which has ever ſince been under the 


Othman dominion. | 
The ignominious death of ſo great a prince as Tamom Bey, 


ſtruck ſuch terror into the cowardly Egyptians, that Alexan- quence of 


dria, and all the ftrong places in that country, yielded to 
Selim, without reſiſtance, and he made Khair Beg, governor 
of his new conqueit. To compleat Selim's good fortune, 
Nais Soleyman, one of the admirals of Tomom Bey's fleet, 
perceiving that his maſter was put to death, killed Aziz the 
other admiral, and went over with his ſhips to Selim. By 
this time, the Othman fleet was arrived at the port of Alex- 
andria, and Selim having ſettled every thing in Egypt, re- 
moved five hundred of the chief Egyptian families to Con- 
flantinople, for which city he prepared to ſet out, upon his 
return to Cairo. But before he departed, the garriſon which 
he was to leive at Cazro, petitioned him for an augmenta- 


| tion of their pay, upon this, Selim ordered Yonus Paſha, who 


commanded the army under him, and was grown formida- 
ble to Selim by his great popularity, to gratify their requeſt. 
But Venus, who envied Khair Beg's advancement, left Cairo, 
in company with Selim, without taking meaſures for that 
purpoſe. Selim being overtaken with an expreſs from the 
garriſon, complaining of the neglect, he ordered Yonus to be 
hut to death in his preſence, which was executed. When 

e came to Gaza, he raſed that city to the ground, and 
gave. the government of Damaſcus, Palefline, and Syria, to 
Gazeli Bey, who had fo faithfully ſerved Tomom Bey. His ſuc- 
ceſles were followed by the voluntary ſurrender of many 
of the chief cities of Afia, who thought themſelves happy, 
to be under his protection; and even the prince of Mecca, 
from being a ſovereign, became his tributary. So that be- 
fore his return to Conſlantinople, all the Arab tribes were, by 
this prince's means, brought to his ſubjection. The power 
of the Cherhaffians was reduced, and, upon the whole, he 
added to his empire, territories equal in extent, to all that 
were left him by his forefathers. —__. „ : 

But theſe immenſe conqueſts had drained his treaſury fo 
much, that he found himſelf in no condition to carry on the 
vaſt projects he ſtill meditated. This is a kind of a proof, 
how tender Selim was of oppreſſing his new ſubjects with 
freſh impoſitions, for it is certain, had he proceeded in the 
oppreſſive, arbitary way, practiſed by other barbarous con- 
querors, he could have been at no loſs for the finews of 
war, in a country ſo immenſely rich, as Egypt then was. 
The Perſians, however, now trembled at his name, and ſent 
ambaſſadors, who met him on his return, and flattered him 
with the moſt fulſome compliments, to which Slim paid ſo 
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little attention, that he ſolemnly ſwore, he never would 
take reſt till he had utterly ſubdued the Perſian monarchy, 
With this view, he applied himſelf to raiſe money neceſſary 
for the war, and, in the mean while, he paid a viſit to the 
tombs of his anceſtors at Adrianople, where he was ſeigzed | 
with a flight fever, and then with an impoſthume, which | 
Death, put an end to his lite, in the tifty-fourth year of his age, and | 
the tenth of his reign. He was buried at Conſtantinople, in 
a new moſque. | | 
and cha- Selim was by far the greateſt conqueror of his time, not 
racer of only with regard to the extent of territory, but to the nim- 
Selim, bers, power, courage, and diſcipline of thoſe he ſubdued. His 
conqueſts therefore, conſidering the ſhortneſs of his reign, 
are as wonderful, as the wiſe and political diſpoſitions which 
he made, to preſerve them to his ſucceſſors. He conſidered 
intelligence, as the ſoul, both of government and war, and 
he had ſpies, both in the councils of his enemies, a:d the 
bed-chambers of his great ſubjects, ſo that it was a com- 
mon ſaying, that the emperor to-morrow would know, what 
paſſed to night, between man and wife. This art of in- 
telligence contributed to the tranquility of bis reign. But 
all his political and moral qualities, which were very great, 
were ſtained by his ambition and cruelty, for he committed 
general maſſacres, upon the ſlighteſt occaſions. He is noted 
amongſt the Othmans for his wit and repartees, though, per- 
haps, a poliſhed European, would not be apt to admite either, 
He was the firſt Othman monarch who, after his acceſſion, 
ſhaved his beard, which being ſomewhat inconſiſtent with 
the precepts of the koran, was taken notice of by his mufti, 
and his excuſe was, that he did it, that his miniſters might 
have nothing to lead him by. The pictures we have of him, 
- repreſent him, with a club in his hand, an inſtrument of 
which he was ſo fond, that, in the eaitern ſtile, he called 
himſelf the father of clubs. PTR 
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The Reign of Soleyman the Firſt. 


Who 1s HIS great prince was named Kanun, or the In/litutor 
ſucceeded of laws, he being, in fact, the legiſlator of the Othinan 
by Soley- empire. Selim, who had been fo terrible to all his adver- 
man. ſaries, being dead, Gazeli Beg, whom he had made governor 


of Damaſcus, attempting to render himſelf independent, be- 
ſieged Aleppo, but being obliged by Ferbad Paſha, Solexman's 
chief general and minifter, to raiſe the ſiege, he was fol- 
lowed, deſeated, and killed by Ferbad, who immediately 
took poſſeſſion of Damaſcus, and gave it to another governor. 
Soleyman was then at leiſure to purſue the ſchemes of his 
father, who, beſore his death, had altered his ſyſtem, and 

| — 0 thought, 
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| thought, that his intereſt led him to ſubdue the Chriſtians, 


before he proſecuted his war againſt the Perſians. This is the 
more probable, as we perceive from European hiſtories, parti- 
cularly that of England, that all the churches in Europe re- 
ſounded with exhortations to the people, to contribute money 


for the 19 NN the growing power of the Othmans. 
0 


Selim had left his ſon a conſiderable navy, which Soleyman 
improved, and he ſent one ſquadron into the Archipelago, 


| and another to the Black Sea, to ſupport his opperations by 


land. He then committed the government of Aſia to Ferhad, 
and falling into 7, he made himſelf maſter of the 
ftrong city of Belgrade. eturning to Conſtantinople, he un- 
derſtood that Ali Beg, whom his father had raiſed to the 
goverment of Aliaudaulet's principality, was preparing to 
ſhake off his yoke, he ſent orders to Ferbad Paſha to take 


| off his head, which he did. 
The iſland of Rhodes, which was then poſſeſſed by the He be- 
Knights Templars, was by ſea the bulwark of chriſtendom. fieges 
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Saleyman, therefore, determined to employ the whole power Rt. 


of his vaſt empire in reducing it. Philip de Villiers Lifle- 
Adam, a man of the greateſt virtue and courage, was then 
grand maſter of the order; and perceiving Solzymar's reſolu- 
tion, he endeavoured to alarm all Europe in its defence; but 


all the forces he could truſt to were fix thouſand men, of 


whom ſix hundred were knights of the order. Before Saleyman 


| begun hoſtilities, he ſummoned the order to ſurrender, and 


then he landed upon the iſland with two hundred thouſand 
men, of whom ſixty thouſand were pioneers. Though the 


| brave grand maſter found his ſollicitations for faccours from 


the Chriſtian princes ineffectual, yet, with the ſmall garriſon 
he had, he made as*a glorious defence, as any recorded in 
hiſtory. The formidable artillery of the Othmans, played 
night and day upon the city, and one of the Turk;/h mines 
taking effect, it blew up the Engliſb baſtion, with the de- 
ſtruction of a great number of Znglihmen, After this, a 
vaſt number of aſſaults were made by the Othmans, who 
were bravely repulſed by the garriſon, the very women 
doing duty at the breaches. Soleyman, thus finding his greateſt 
efforts were diſappointed, notwithſtanding the numbers, 
and deſperate reſolutions. of his troops, in a rage ordered his 
two generals Muſtapha, and Piri, whom the Europeans call 
Pyrrhus, to be put to death, and the ſentence would have 
been executed, had it not been for the interceſſion of the 
other generals. Soleyman's chief admiral however, was by his 
command publickly whipped, and reduced to the ſtation of a 
galley ſlave, becauſe the city was ſupplied, by ſea, with men 
and proviſions. It is probable, that Soleyman, ſeeing he had 
loſt twenty thouſand of his beſt troops, would have raiſed 
the ſiege, had it not been for a fecret correſpondence he 
held within the city, by which- he was informed of the 
weakneſs of the garriſon, and directed how to make his 

| | K 4 | attacks, 
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attacks. By this means, he made a great breach, and giving 
a general aſſault, though he loſt five thouſand men, he mage 
lodgments ſo near the walls, that he thought himſelf ſure of 
Soleyman carrying the city. But, previous to another general aſſault, 
takes he ſent a e to the grand maſter, promiſing him all 
Rhodes. kind of favour, if he would yield up the place. Liſte-Adan 
would have defended it to the Jaſt extremity, but he way 
over-ruled by the other knights, who, knowing the city nat 
tenable, perſuaded him to capitulate, which he did upon 
very honourable terms. Soleyman gave a noble teſtimony of 
bis merit, by treating him with vaſt reſpect, calling him 
father, and exprefling his ſorrow, that he was obliged to 

turn him, in his old age, out of his habitation. 

He ſub: Muſtapha, Solzyman's general, reſented the diſgrace and 
dues the danger he had lately incurred, and was meditating to re- 
rebellion volt from his maſter during the ſiege of Rhodes, when Solhy- 
in Fopypt, man received in his camp, an account of the revolt of 
Egypt. Mufiatha was immediately detached: to reduce it, 
and to take the government of it upon himſelf. He was fo 
ſucceſsful in his expedition, that the rebels were defeated, 
and he made himſelf maſter of the immenſe riches that had 
been left by his predeceſſor Khair Beg. But, during his 
abſence, Soleyman ſupplied his place of prime vizier, with 
Ibrahim, a common janifary. Muſtapha, diſguſted at this, 
ſought to make himſelf maſter of Egypt, independent of 
Soleyman, and opened his mind to Mzhemmd Efend!, the 
chief ſcribe or ſecretary of the divan. But Mehemmed con- 
tinued fo faithful to Scleyman, that he diſappointed all the 
ambitious defigns of u/iapha, whom he defeated and killed, 
and, as a reward for his loyalty, he obtained from Soleyman 
the government of Egypt. But the affairs of that country 
ſtill remaining unſettled, [b5rahim, who had married the em- 
peror's ſiſter, repaired thither, and after extinguiſhing the re- 
mains of the rebellion, transferred the government to Szl:y- 
man Paſha, the ſame who had commanded Tomom Bey's fleet, 
and had ſubmitted to Selim. The peace of Aſia being thus 
ſecured, Soleyman turned his arms againſt Hungary, which 
was then governed by Lewis the ſecond, a young, head- ſtrong 
prince. Soleyman invaded his country with two hundred 
thouſand men, and advanced againſt Buda, the capital. He 
was oppoſed by Lewrs, at the head of no more than twenty- 
| five thouſand forces, which, under him, were commanded by 
and de- Tomoreus, archbiſhop of 7 The infatuations of the 
feats the Hungarians were ſuch, that Tamoreus engaged the Othmans, 
 Hunga- before he was joined by the waywod of Tranfilvania. The 
rians. battle was fought at Mohatz, and proved fatal to the Hun- 
arians, who were, all but a few, cut in pieces. The young 
Rae Lewis was drowned, in a ditch, into which bis hore 
plunged him, and his fate was even bewailed by Soleyman; 
this battle was fought the twenty-ninth of Ocfober 1520. 


Buda then opened her gates to the conqueror, as did many 
. | | 0 
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of the moſt important cities in Hungary, and Soleyman made 
an unmerciful uſe of his victory, by ravaging the country, 
and depopulating it, by killing, and carrying into ſlavery 


one hundred and fifty thouſand of its inhabitants. 
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During this expedition, a report was ſpread in A/ia of Soley- and Ka. 
11an's death, which raiſed a rebellion under Kalender. This re- lender. 


del made ſo formidable a progreſs that he ſubdued all the <p 
eated 


Turkey, and ſhook the throne of Saleyman, till he was de 
by lbrahim Paſha, who killed thirty thouſand of his men. 


Sleyman, though a great legiſlator, was a cruel and unjuſt 
judge. His cuſtom was to put whole communities to death 
for the crimes of one or a few, according to a maxim, if not 
a law, of the Othman government. He ordered all the Aba- 
fans in Conſtantinople to be cut in pieces, without diſtinction, 
becauſe ſome robbers of that nation had robbed and murdered 


a Chriſtian merchant. Soon after, he ordered all the inha- He de- 

bitants of Aleppo to be put to the ſword, for the fault of a few ſtroys the 
who had killed ſome troubleſome eccleſiaſtics; and it was inabitants 
with great difficulty that /brahim could prevail upon him to of Aleppo. 


mitigate the rigour of the ſentence, by putting to death only 


the moſt guilty, and ſending the others into baniſhment. 


* 


The commotions of Aſia had a bad effect upon 1 His expe- 


affairs in Hungary. Ferdinand, king of the Romans, 


aving dition into 


defeated. Jahn, the waywod of Tranſilvania, who had been Hungary. 


elected king of Hungary, retook Buda, in right of his wife, 
who was ſiſter to the late king Lewis. After this, John 
threw himſeif upon the protection of Soleyman, who again at- 
tempted to invade Hungary; but, the weather rendering the 
roads impaſſable, he was obliged to defer his expedition till 
next year, which was I 529- e then beſieged Buda with an 
army of one hundred and fifty thouſand men. The city was 
defended by a German garriſon, commanded by Nada/7i, an 
/!1:garian officer of great courage and reputation. The Hun- 


— 


akes 


garians and Germans hated one another, and the garriſon mu- Buda. 


tinying, they threw their governor into irons, and gave up 
the city, upon terms of having their lives and arms ſecured 
to them. ; 


It is ſaid, by ſome writers, that Soleyman, when he took 


poſſeſſion of that city, ordered all the Germans to be put to 
the ſword for the injuſtice they had done the governor ; but 
53 ſay, that this was done in direct breach of the capitu- 
ation, 
The recovery of this important city was attended by the 
ſubmiſſion of Bogdan, the prince of Moldavia, who confented 
that his country ſhould become a fief of the Othman empire, 
with a ſalvo of the religion of his ſubjects. This ſubmiſſion 
was extremely agreeable to Soleyman, who preſented that 
prince with a military cap, or cockade, by the Turks called 
kukka, made of oftrich feathers, and jewels, with other 
badges of command. | | 

| Elated 
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Beſieges Elated with this great acceſſion of power, Soleyman fell into 
Vienna, Germany, and, deſtroying the country wherever he came, he, 
at laſt, laid fiege to f This city, tho' the capital of the 
German empire, was poorly fortified, but it was defended 
by a garriſon of twenty thouſand men, commanded by a 
prince-palatine of the Rhine. The numerous forces of Sig. 
man, however, blocked it up ſo cloſe that it could receive no 
ſupplies from Frederick, duke of Bavaria, who was general 
to the king of the Romans. 1 | 
Soleyman, who knew the valour of the Germans, would 
have given the garriſon any terms, but they were rejected. 
Upon this the ſiege proceeded with great vigour but little ſuc. 
ceſs. The heavy artillery of the Turks was ſunk by the Gex. 
mans in bringing it up the Danube ; and the different attacks 
0 made upon the city coſt Scleyman eighty thouſand troops. He 
WET again made magnificent promiles to the citizens, perſuading ; 
. them to ſurrender, but they were alſo refuſed; and, the N 


8 5 


3 


f JJ b = 
Defends FSoleyman, upon his return to Buda, confirmed John, the fl 


il | rainy ſeaſon coming on, Salepman, after cauſing all his pri- 
ng but is ſoners to be butchered before his face, raiſed the ſiege, and, 4 
= forced to with great dificulty, carried the broken remains of his army 0 
1} raiſe the to Buda. His miſcarriage and loſſes in this expedition is faid F 
14 fiege. to have, affected him ſo much, that he pronounced a curſe fp 
#4 Aupon ſuch of his ſucceſſors as ſhould attempt to beſiege Vi- 5 
. 


Buda. waywod of Tranſlvania, in the tributary government of Hun- 


100 gary, which he now conſidered as part of his own hereditary 
0 79 WH e e. an 
i 4 dominions. . Returning to Conſtantinople, the circumciſion | 
tl it of his three ſons, Muſlapha, Mohammed, and Selim, was ce- A 
il lebrated with a magnificence which took up ſo much time WF. 
WG in preparing, that the king of the Romans took that opportu- 5 
5 nity of beſieging Buda. The garriſon, however, made a no- 1 
ble defence; and the beſiegers, being ſtruck with a panic, bi 


on account of the refolution ſhewn by a Few!ſh woman who 
fired off a canon with the fleeve of her ſhift, which ſhe tore i 
off and lighted ; and with a report that the great {brahim, Wi: 
prime-vizir, was coming to relieve the city, that they pre- 


ve cor 

| cipitately abandoned the ſiege. 8 ho 
Affairs of According to the Turkih hiſtorians, who are extremely in: 
Hungary. partial to the glory of their own emperors, Soleyman, next : 
year, at the oa requeſt of his trivutary king of Hungary, F 

invaded the dominions of Ferdinand, defeated him, and re- inf. 

duced a great deal of territory to his ſubjection. But the te- to: 

verſe of this was the truth: though Sole invaded the Che: 

man dominions with five hundred thoutand men, it was with 7 

difficulty he could take the little town of Ganz ; and his de- You 


tached parties, which were very ſtrong and numerous, were WF... 

every where cut in pieces by the Germans. Charles, the ate 

emperor, and his brother Ferdinand, king of the Romans, le- Hand 

mained, with the main body of their army, at * 3 WM; 
| Fu 
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J-ynan, not thinking proper to attack them, returned to Bel- 
rade; and John, the king of Hungary, was obliged to raiſe 
the ſiege of Gran, which he had undertaken, | | 
Could the emperor Charles have been perſuaded by his bro- Adven- 
ther to have purſued the advantages' they had gained this tures and 
campaign, the Turks might have been expelled out of Hun- death of 
gary 3 but the affairs of Italy ingroſſed the mind of Charles ſo Gritti, So- 


much, that he haſtily returned thither. His admiral, Doria, leyman's 


however, took the city of Koron, with the city and caſtle of favourite. 
Patraſs, and ſeveral other caſtles in the Gulph of Lepanto. 
But the Chriſtians, after Doria left that coaſt, could not 
maintain their footing at Kron, or in the other places they 
had taken in the Morea, ' In this Soleyman was greatly fa- 
voured by the friendſhip of the Venctians, with whom he had 
lately concluded a Ty; and whom he ſtrove by all means 
to oblige. Gritt:, the ſon of the doge of Venice, was then at 
the court of Saleyman, and, notwithitanding the difference of 
religion, was his principal favourite. Soleyman, underſtand- 
ing that John, the king of Hungary, was tampering with the 
court of Vienna, ſent Gritti, with a magnificent retinue of 
ſeven thouſand perſons, to controul him. This expedition 
proved fatal to Gritt! : the Tranſilvanians and Hungarians paid 
but little regard to his authority ; and ſome of his attendants 
having baſely murdered the biſhop of Yaradium, who was 
likewiſe a waywod, and a man of great conſequence in Tran- 
fluania, the biſhop's friends confederated together, beſieged 
Gitti in the caſtle of Mege, became maſters of his perſon, 
and cut off his head, | | 
It was about this time that the famous Barbaroſſa, Soley- Riſe and 
man's admiral, began to make a great figure. His original hiſtory of 
name was Khatiroddin ; his father was a Greet renegado of Barzarq/- 
Hitylene; and he and his brother being bred, from their in- a. 
fancy, to the ſea, came, at laſt, to command a ſquadron of 
pirates, who were taken in pay by Selim, king of Algters, 
againſt his brother Mohammed. Horrutkius, the elder bro- 
ther, afterwards killed Selim, and ſucceeded to his throne; 
but being himſelf ſlain by the Spaniards, his brother took the 
command of the fleet, and ſignalized himſelf ſo much, that 
he was taken into Szleyman's ſervice, as being the only match 
in thoſe ſeas for Doria. | 15 
His firſt expedition was to 7taly, where he plundered ſeve- 
rai towns and took the city of Fundi. He then alarmed and 
inſulted all the coaſts of Naples, filling every place he came 
to with blood and deſolation. His name being thus terrible, 
he undertook to place Raſhid, the ſon of Mohammed, king of 
Tunis, upon his father's throne, which was occupied by his 
younger brother Muley Haſſan, He accordingly, pretending 
that Raſhid was with him, though, in fact, he had left him 
at Con/tantinople, got poſſeſſion of all the kingdom of Tunis, 
and afterwards proved a moſt uſeful ſea-officer to Soleyman, 
Who, having nothing to fear from Europe, was carrying » 
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the war againſt Perſſa. He had there been joined by Mic. 
fer, the king of Ghilan, the antient Hyrchania, and ocker 
princes of the country, who became his tributaries : but 
meeting with great difficulties in this expedition, he turned 
off towards Baghdad, which he entered and fortified. 
It appears, in this expedition, that the Perſians had cor. 
rupted his difterdar, or high-treafurer, who was put to death 
after he had accuſed Malin, the prime-vizier, of being a 
guilty as himſelf. Soleyman carefully diſſembled this infor- 
mation, which he received in writing from the treaſurer 
while he was at the foot of the gallows. But, as the Turk 
think that the words of dying men are the ſtrongeſt of all 
evidence, he put 1brahim to death. | 
After this, he marched againſt the ſhah of Per/ia, who, 
terrified by his approach, ſued for peace. Soleyman then (et 
out on his return for Conſtantinople; but was ſo much har- 
raſſed by the Perſian horſe that he loſt fifteen thouſand men, 
as his army did the greateſt part of its baggage ; circum- 
ſtances carefully concealed by the Turkiſh hiſtorians, who 
make Saleyman return in great triumph to his capital. | 
Charles, During Soleyman's abſence in this expedition, CHarles V. 
the em- ordered his generals to invade Baſuia and beſiege Salien; but 
peror in- they were defeated by Haſrud, the governor of the province. 
vades Zu- This event, and the ravages which Barbaraſſa continued to 
Ris, nake on the coaſt of tay, alarmed the emperor ſo much that jt 
e prepared a powerful armament, in the whole amounting c 
to ſeven hundred ſail, with a pfoportionable body of land- 
troops on board, and ſet ſail in perion for Mica. With this h 
force he had the good fortune to take Gulletia, which was tl 
the key of Tunis, by a general aſſault; and thereby made p 
himſelf maſter of the greateſt part of Barbaroſſa's fleet, which p 
defended it. Upon this, Barbarsſ/a put himſelf at the head a) 
of his land-troops, but being defeated, he retired to Tunis, Mi © 
where fix thouſand Chriſtian ſlaves he had knocked off their Ja 
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own fetters, and made themſelves maſters of the garriſon. w 
and takes Barbaroſſa fled to Hippo, while Charles entered Tunis, which Ih 
it. the Spaniards plundered, and the Germans in revenge cut in 


pieces all the Moors and inhabitants they met with. Muh) th 
Haſsſan, whom Charles had promiſed to reſtore to his throne, 
prevailed with him to ſtop the ſlaughter ; and vaſt treaſures 
were found in the place. Barbaroſſa had ſunk ſome gallies He 
at Hippo, ſuſpecting what might happen, which he now pu 
weighed up; and ſailed with them to Algiers. This was a . 
great diſappointment to Charles, who, upon certain cond!- : 
tions, reſtored Muley Haſſan to his throne and returned to if <- 
Italy. Though nothing can be better aſcertained in hiſtory bir 
than the whole of this expedition, yet it has been entirely 
ſtifled by the Turkiſh hiſtorians, who have made Barbara he 
victorious in all places and upon all occaſions. 

From Algiers Barparoſſa ſailed to Conſtantinople, where he ti: 


ſoon was put at the head of a new fleet, which went 77 
9 * 
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Z/u, then in ſubjection to the Yenetians ; but, though So- 
inan, without any blood-ſhed, ſubdued all Albania, yet his 
ſucceſs in that expedition was very indifferent. Being ſoli- Succeſſes 
cite) by the French ambaſſador, he, at firſt, invaded Italy of Doria. 
and took Ca/tro ; but loſt twelve of his beſt ſhips filled with 
janilaries, who were all killed or taken by Doria. Having 
Janded upon Korfu, he proclaimed war againſt the Yenetians, + 
with whom, till then, he had lived in friendſhip, for the in- 
ſults and injuries they had done to his flag; and he made 
vaſt numbers of the miſerable inhabitants his captives, of 
whom Barbaraſſa had fifteen thouſand for his own ſhare. The 
city of Korfu, however, was ſo bravely defended by two Ve- 
netlan ſenators, that Soleyman was obliged to raiſe the ſiege in 
| September, 1537. He was afterwards ſomewhat indemnified il 
or this loſs and diſgrace, by the ſucceſſes of his admiral þ 
Lutzi, who ſubdued the iflands of Ægina, Paros, and Naxes, 
whoſe princes agreed to pay tribute to Soleyman. In theſe 
iſlands the Othmans made an immenſe booty, and carried 
from them a vaſt number of captives. In the mean while 
the troops of Ferdinand beſieged EI, in Hungary, but with 
ſo little ſucceſs, that they were obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and 
moſt of their troops were put to the ſword by the Turks. 

In the year 1538, S{eyman, who had the trade of his ſub- 
hat jects greatly at heart, fitted out eighty large ſhips, under the 
ing command of Haſſan Beg and Soleyman Paſha, the governor of 
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d- Lerßt, to cruize upon the Portugueſe and the Venetians, who | fab 
his had ingroſſed the trade of India. The reader has already ſeen 4 x 
vas that Temom Bey had ſent a fleet to the Red Sea for the ſame "5 
ade purpoſe. The baſha's firſt ſtep was to ſeize the effects and 4 
ich perſons of all the Venetians who reſided at Cairo and Aleran- 1 
2ad dria; and then ſailing down the Red Sea, or the Arabian FM 
in Guph, he arrived at Adin, which lies at the bottom of the TY 
eit lame, and moſt treacherouſly hanged the king of that city, 2 
on. with four of his oficers, whom, under pretence of friend- 5M 
ch ſhip, he inveigled on board his ſhip, and ſeized the city. =Y 
in After this he attacked Dzu, a Pcrtugueſe ſettlement upon 9 
100 the coaſt of Kambia ; but was obliged to raiſe the ſiege; and, 1 


ne, in his return through the Red Sa, he took off the heag 

res ef the king of Zibid, for not ſhewing him a proper reſpect. 

ies He then landed at Faddeh, the ſea- port of Mecca, for the 

OW purpoſe of paying his devetion in that city, and fent Haſſa 

$a eg to Suez with the fleet. 

di- In the mean while the ſultan, in perfon, had invaded Mol- Mold via 

to % ¹õ with great cruelty, and obliged the Moldavians to pay invaded. l. 

5 bim tribute; but they prevailed upon him to let them retain 9 

ly the ſhadow of clecting a prince, whom he confirmed; but 10 

be took care to plunder them of all the ready- money and 1 
treaſures that were found at Soczada, their capital. During 

he BW this expedition, Barbaroſſa continued his depredations in the 

off Wi Vediterrancan, but was repulſed at Kare, in Candia, by 


4 4 
7th . Grittt, 
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Gritti, the Venetian governor there. The Venetians enteref 


into a confederacy with the emperor, whoſe fleet was com. 


Venetians. manded by Doria, and the pope ; ſo that the match between 


Doria and Barbaroſſa was pretty equal. 
The Chri/tian fleet being rendezvouſed, failed forth to the 


bay of Ambracia, where the Turkiſh fleet then rode; but Dy. 


ria's great ſhips being becalmed, the engagement which fel. 


| lowed was to his diſadvantage and diſgrace. Doria, hoy. 


Buda be- 
nieged and 
ſeized on 
by Soley- 


Nd. 


ever, took Caſtello Nuovo, and garriſoned it with four they. 
ſand Spaniards ; but the Venetians were then obliged to ſue fy 
peace, which they accordingly obtained, though, ſoon afte, 
Barbare«ſſa's fleet ſuffered ſo dreadfully by a ſtorm, that he; 
ſaid to have loſt twenty thouſand men. Next ſpring, be. 
ing that of the year 1539, Barbareoſſa beſieged and retook 
Caſtelly Nuovo; but a peace being clapped up between the 
emperor Charles V. and Francis I. of France, theſe two 
princes invited the Venetians into a confederacy with them 
againſt the Turks. That republic was, in fact, more afraid 
of thoſe two powers than of the Turks themſelves ; and, in- 
ſtead of joining with them, they made freſh conceſſions to 
Soleyinan for a renewal of the peace. 

This left Solzyman more at leiſure to attend the affairs of 
Hungary, where Ferdinand, brother to Charles V. had at. 
tacked the infant king Stephen, who was under the protection 
of Soleyman, and beſieged Buda. Soleyman immediately ſent 
the baſha Hamed with an army to raiſe the ſiege; and pro- 
miſed queen {/abel/a, mother to Stephen, that he would, in 
perſon, ſupport Hamed. He was as good as his word : the 
Germans before the city were defeated with immenſe ſlaugh- 
ter; but Soleyman treacherouſly made himſelf maſter of Budi, 
with all Stephen's territories, and ſent both the mother and 
ſon, who was yet in his cradle, into a kind of honourable 
exile in Tranſylvania, under pretence of their being unfit for 
government. He then ordered the churches to be converted 
into jamis, or moſques, and Hungary to be reduced to the 
form of an Ottoman province, and under a Mabometan gover- 
nor. | 
Ferdinand, whoſe army was deſtroyed through the inacti- 
vity of his general, endeavoured moſt abjectly, by his am- 
baſſadors, to prevail upon Soleyman to ſuffer him to reign in 
Hungary; and offered him the ſame tribute as had been paid 
by the late kings, and even engaging himſelf to bring off his 
brother, Charles V. from the Chri/tian confederacy, that d- 
leyman might be more at leiſure to attend the Perſian war: 
but the ſultan was fo far from complying, that he inſiſted up- 
on Ferdinand delivering up all the places that was yet in his 
poſſeſſion belonging to Hungary; upon his indemnifying him 
for the charges of the war, and even paying a tribute for 4u- 
/iria. Notwithſtanding this roughneſs on the part of the ſul 
tan, who denied even to agree to a trice, he ene 

tuitere 
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ſuffered the German ambaſtadors to take a view of his camp, 
that they might have an opportunity of admiring and report- 
ing the excellent diſpoſitions and diſcipline of it. 

The baſha Mehemed, a haughty ſevere general, was then 
made governor of Hungary; and Soleyman, partly by treach- 
ery, and partly by force, made himſelf maſter of all Tranjyl- 
vania, which he nominally gave to young Stephen, as being 
moſt agreeable to the inhabitants. It was about this time Expedi- 
that the emperor, Charles V. made his ill- judged expedition tion 
againſt Algters ; in which his army and fleet, by famine and againſt 
forms, were almoſt entirely deſtroyed. Algiers, 

About the year 1542, the ambition of Charles V. and that 
of Francis I. of France, dividing all Europe, the latter's re- 
ſentment got ſo far the better of him, that he ſent an am- 
daſſador, one Rinco, to ſolicit the ſultan Soleyman to declare 
war againſt Charles. Ninco was killed in Italy by ſome Spa- 
niards, and was ſucceeded in his commiſſion by Polinus, who, 
upon his arrival at Conſtantinople, found the divan greatly di- 
vided upon the ſubject of his ambaſſy, which was to ſolicit 
the fleet under Barbaroſſa againit the emperor's dominions. 
The vizier So/eynan thought that Barbaroſſa was already too 
great, and, at firſt, refuſed to ſee Polinus; but the diſtribu- 
tion of ſome money amongſt other miniſters, procured him 
an audience of the emperor, whoſe ambition was ſo agree- 
ably flattered by one of the moſt powerful princes in chriſt- 
endom ſuing for his aſſiſtance, that he ordered Barbaroſſa in- 
ſtantly to fit out a fleet; which he did, to the amount of | 
one hundred and ten gallies and forty galleons ; with which Reggio 
he bore down towards the Fare of Meſſina, and took and plun- plundered 
dered Reggio. He then failed to ia, and filled all Rome by the 
with the terror of his arms; ſo that it was with difficulty the Tarks. 
French ambaſſador, by his letters, prevailed with the inhabi- 
tants not to abandon the city. | | 

Though this unnatural alliance between the Fiench and Alliance 
the Othmans was a matter of convenience for Francis at that between 
time, yet it has ſince operated fatally both upon the intereſts the French 
of Chri/tanity and the liberty of Europe, becauſe it has, ever and Turks, 
lince, been the favourite alliance of the French in all their | 
differences with other Chriſtian powers. Barbareſ/a, after in- 
ſulting the waſtes of Italy, ſailed to Marſeilles. This was in 
the year 1543; and the active Barbaroſſa began to think that 
the French had impoſed upon both himſelf and his maſter, as 
he ſaw no likelihood of their performing their mighty pro- 
miſe, by joining him with a very large force. At laſt, how- 
ever, the French fleet was put in readineſs, with eight thou- 
land land- forces on board; and the combined fleets laid fiege 
to Nice. After the preparations for that had been formed, 
the city capitulated to ſurrender to the French; but the 
caſtle under Paul, its governor, held out. The janiſaries, 
underſtanding that, by the capitulation, they were to be 
deprived of the plunder of the place, and the powder _ 
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agaiuſt 
Soleyman. 


had deceived him, were virtues not common to a barbarian; 
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ſhot of the French auxiliaries being quite exhauſted, were 
ſcarcely reſtrained from putting Polinus to death; and Bar. 
baroſſa could ſcarcely be prevailed upon to ſtay longer from 
Conſtantinople, when a letter was intercepted from the Ha. 
niſh general, promiſing Paul relief in two days. Upon this 
the janiſaries broke into, plundered, and fired the city, and 
Barbaroſſa raiſed the ſiege. | | 

It was thought, after this, that he would have attacket 
Doria, who lay with his fleet at Villa Franca; but thoſe two 
great admirals ſeem to have had their private reaſons for not 
coming to a deciſive action; and it is even ſaid, upon good 
authority, that Doria, to preſerve his countrymen, the 6. | 
noeſe, from being plundered by the Turks, ſupplied Barbara | 
with neceſſaries for refitting his fleet, which, before winter, | 
ſeparated into two ſquadrons. One of theſe, under his kin. 
men Saleh and Haſjan, ravaged the coaſts of Spain, and win. | 
tered in Algiers; as the other, under himſelf, did at Toulon, 

Berber was not the barbarian he is repreſented to hare 
been by Chriſtian writers. During this expedition he fell in 
love with a Spaniſh lady, and made her his wife. He had 
notions of gratitude ; for he obliged an [taltan governor to 
ſet at liberty a young Few, the fon of one of his friends; 
and he was ſo welcome to his father, that the latter expire 
with joy in embracing him. His moderation in all his con- 
queſts, and his behaviour to the French after he thought they 
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while his valour, diſcipline, and the care he tcok of his men, 
would have done honour to the greateſt character. It 5; 


true, he, without any remorſe, ravaged the Chriſtian tert. V 
tories ; but the Chriſtians, when ever they had an opportu- 

Nity, did the ſame by thoſe of the Othmans ; but he is not ac- b 
cuſed of any acts of perhdy ; on the contrary, he was capa- 1 

ble of requiting kindneſſes, and ſeldom, or never, broke hi tc 

word. In his return from France to Conſtantinople, he burnt y 

the city of Porto Hercole, ravaged the iſles of the Archipelaps, ; 

and ſpread deſolation and diſtreſs wherever he came; but in 
failed in a deſign he had upon Puteoli. The greatneſs of of 
ſpoil, and the number of captives, he made in this expedi- 2 
tion, was incredible; for he is ſaid to have carried off, from an 
the little iſland of Zrpaza alone, which he laid waſte, ſeven lex 
thouſand priſoners. He returned, according to Kolles, to Wi 5 
Constantinople in the beginning of autumn, 1<44; where he Wi pa 
was received with high honours, and careſſed by his maſter, WW th 

and had the good fortune to die in peace three years after; an 
VIZ. in 1547. Pe 
Ferdinand finding Scleyman fo intractable with regard to an 
Hungary. formed a kind of a cruſade amongſt the Germ: t 
princes againſt him. The princes and free itates choſe the BM len 
marquis of Brandenburg for their general, and raiſed thirty ver 
thouſand foot and ſeven thouſand horſe, beſides Ferdinands 1 
troops, which joined them at Vienna, and a large body of 5 
| cel 


Ilungaria 
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Hungarian and Stirian horſe, with three thouſand choice ta- 
fn foot, ſent by the pope under Aleſſandro Vitellio. They 
directed their march towards Buda; but the whole of the ex- 
edition was rendered ſhameful and unſucceſsful by the dila- 
tory conduct of the German generals, particularly the mar- 
quis of Brandenburg. Inſtead of marching directly to Buda, 
they laid ſiege to Pe/? ; but their operations were ſo ill con- 
ducted, that, had it not been for a handful of /talians, un- 

| der Vitellio and Medici, another Italian who commanded the 
fleet, they muſt have been entirely deſtroyed ; and, in the 
: end, they were obliged to make an inglorious retreat to Vi- 
ji enna, where their 1 armament was diſbanded ; while 
Ferdinand, to cover his diſgrace, ordered Perenus, an Hun- 


1 arian nobleman of great quality, to be thrown into priſon, 

in- on ſuſpicion of ms aſpiring to the throne of Hungary. | 

* Soon after this, Soleyman, in perſon, fell into the imperial Hungary 
ave part of Hungary, with great crueity ; and, after reducing invaded. 
li many important places, he laid ſiege to Gran, which was 

had baſely ſurrendered to him by two Spaniſh officers; and then 


| | he laid ſiege to Alba Regalis. Here the attack and defence 
ds; were equally obſtinate. The women fought upon the walls, 
and a female Hungarian ſtruck off the heads of twoTurks with 
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17h | Tabmaſp I. was then ſhah, or ſultan, of Perſia; and, hav- War with 

but ing diſobliged Alkaſeb Mirza, who is ſaid to have been king Perſia. 

of Shirwan, and his own brother, the latter applied to Seley- | 

di. man, whom he perſuaded to bring a large army into the field, 

om and promiſed to make him muſter of all Pera. While So- 

Ven le man was on this march, his two ſons, Bajazet and Muſta- 

to Pha, came from their governments of Iconium and Amaſia to 

he pay him their ſubmiſſions ; but their father, ſuſpicious of 

er, their entertaining ambitious thoughts, received them coldly 

er; and ſent them back to their governments. Proceeding to 

Perſia, he made himſelf maſter of Tibris, Van, and Amzeh ; 

and, by means of Alkaſib Mirza, his troops over-ran the 

whole country, and ſeized the ſhah's treaſures. Alkafth re- 

lenting, would have returned to his duty ; but, being diſco- 

vered, he fled to Georgia, and from thence to Arabia, or 

Irak, where an Arab prince delivered him into the hands of 

Thamaſp, who put him to death. Soleyman, by this time, 

cems to have returned to Conſtantinople, and left the war to 
Vo. VIII. N | de 


r 

4 one ſweep of a ſcythe. The place, however, was, at laſt, 

hey taken by Soleyman ; who is ſaid to have broken the capitula- 

an; tion, and to have put many of the principal citizens to 

en, death for their attachment to Ferdinand in prejudice of their 

t lawful ſovereign. The truth is, of the two the German yoke 

ri. was the leaſt galling. 1 

tu- Amidſt all thoſe victories, Soleyman received a ſevere blow Death of 'F 

2. by the death of his ſon Mohammed, for whom he expreſſed an Soleymax's # 

pa- unuſual degree of ſorrow. The Turks thus continued vic- ſon, © Þ 

his torious in Hungary till the year 1547, when a truce, for five 1 

rat years, was made between them and the German princes, | 
p 
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be finiſhed by the paſha Mehemed, who reduced above twenty 
Cities, and placed garriſons in a great number of fortreſſes, 
The reader, however, in turning back to our Porfian hiſtory, 
will find a different account of this expedition. 

Muley Haſſan, whom Charles V. had made king of Tun, 
being afraid that Barbar?//a's armament was deſigned ag inf 
him, fled to Naples, to throw himſelf at the feet of Charles for 
protection. He was at Naples when Barbaroſſa was obliged 
to retire from Nice, and he there received an account that his 
fon Amid had declared for himſelf, and uſurped his govern. 


ment. Upon this, Huey Haſſan, being well provided with 


money, hired ſome Iralian ſoldiers of fortune, who ſerved 
under one Lofred:, and paſſod over to Tunis; but, in at- 
tempting to remount his throne, was defeated; and, being 
taken priſoner, his unnatural ſon cut out his eyes. Tonarre;, 
the *pan!ſh governor of the Guletta, for the emperor, upon 
this, ſent for 4bdol Malek, who was Amid's elder brother, 
and who, by a ſtratagem, made himſelf maſter of Tunis; but 
he died after enjoying his royalty but twenty-ſix days. He 
was ſucceeded by his ſon, a child of twelve years of age; 


but, being under the tuition of three barbarians, their go— 


vernment grew fo intolerable to the people, that Amid was 
re- admitted to Tunis; where he cruelly put all his enemies 
to Je h, his father alone eſcaping through the favour of 70. 
nar-es. who gave him ſhelter in the Guletta. 

During this confuſion, Dragut, a famous Turk!ſh pirate in 
thoſe ſeas, made himſelf maſter of ſeveral cities in the king- 
dom of Tunis, particularly Mohammedia; and, being coun- 
tenanced by Soleyman, he committed prodigious depredations 


on the Chri/tian powers. Upon this, the emperor Charlzs 
ordered his admiral, Doria, to ſuppreſs the pirate, and to 
raze Mohammedia, his chief haunt ; which, by the help of 
ſome knights of Malta, he accordinlgy did. Dragut applied 


* 


to Soleyman, who, exaſperated by Doria's ſucceſſes and ra- 
vages, furniſhed Dragut with one hundred and forty fall, 
commanded by the paſha Sinan, who landed in Sicily. Here 
they took the caſtle of Auguſta, and, making a fruitleſs at- 
tempt upon Malta, they ſailed to Goza, from whence they 
carried off above ſix thouſand captives. From thence they 
failed to Tripoli, then, by the emperor's gift, in poſſeſſion 


of the knights of Malta; and which, after a brave reſiſtance 


War in 
Hungary. 


made by the garriſon, they took, through the treachery of a 

rench renegado ; but the Othmans broke the capitulation by 
depriving the garriſon both of their freedom and their ei- 
_ | 0-0 


In the year 1553, 1/abella, the mother of Stephen, the 


young king of Hungary, was obliged to ſurrender Tranſylua- 
nia to Ferdinand, being unable to oppoſe the progreſs of the 
Turks, who beſieged and took Temęſtwar; but, as uſ ual, they 


' moſt perfidiouſly broke the capitulation. They likewiſe 


took the caſtle of Zolnul, but were repulſed in their attempt 
i 1 upon 
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| Me infidels, by the inſtigation of Henry IT. of France, deſo- 
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| upon Erſam and Agria, with the loſs of above fix thouſand 


o the infamy of the French government, this year 


Jatcd the coaſts and iſlands of the Archipelago. | 
It muſt be admitted that the Turks are barbarians in al- 
moſt every reſpect, and the. beſt of their own authors af- 


| ford us nothing better than a glimmering of their hiſtory ; 


while thoſe of the Chriſtians are equally uninformed as to the 


| Turkiſh affairs. Soleyman had fo great a genius for conqueſt, 
| that his arms were employed in every quarter of the globe, 


In Perſia he met with but very indifferent ſucceſs, __ 
In 


he bad the inhuman pleaſure of deſolating the country. 
| his own family he was far more unfortunate, A conſpiracy 


againſt his domeſtic peace was formed between Roxolana, his 


#4, 


Conqueſts 
of Soley- 
man. 


favourite miſtreſs and wife, and her ſon-in-law Ru/tan, - the 


grand-vizier. Roxolana had children whom ſhe wanted to 


© raiſe to the empire; and Soleyman had two ſons, Muſtapha 
and Jehan Ghir, who ſtood in their way. Chri/tian writers, 


very poſſibly from the prepoſſeſſions they had againſt Soley- 


| man, have exalted Muſlapha's into the moſt amiable of cha- 
| raters. It is certain that his father was long jealous of his 
| ambition, and that of his other ſons, and had them narrowly 


watched. | 


Whatever paſſes within the walls of the ſeraglio, or where- Hiſtory of 
ever the reſidence of the Turii/þh emperor is fixed, is kept ſo Mufapha, 


ſecret, or rendered ſo uncertain by different reports, that an his eldeſt 


was the darling of the empire; and, that Roxolana, as is 


common with ambitious, wicked, women, conſidered him as 


the chief bar between her off- ſpring and the throne. Soley- 
man was now old, and ſhe therefore had the more power over 
his affections. * She prevailed with him to ſend Muſtapha 
and his mother to.the diſtant government of Cayamanza;, and 
Ruſlan, who had married her daughter, attempted to cut off 
ſome part of his revenue; The better to ſucceed, ſhe aſ- 
ſumed an extraordinary fit of devotion, and could not be 
perſuaded to cohabit again with the ſultan till he ſolemnly 


married her, which he therefore did. She then inſtilled into 
| S:leyman notions of his danger from Miuſflapha; and, if we 
may believe Chriftian writers, attempted: to poiſon him. But 


this wickedneſs not ſucceeding, Soleyman ordered Ruf/tan to 


raiſe a great army, under pretence of marching againſt the 


7 eſeans; but, in fact, to ſeize upon Muſfapba, and fend him 
in chains to Conſtantinople. | 


author is very unſafe in deſcending to particulars, either of ſon, 
facts or characters. It is, however, agreed that Muſtapha 


It was eaſy for Muſlapha to perceive the danger which both who is 
his perſon and title to the crown were in; and he was ſo ſummoned 


2 deſign 


well beloved, that he had intelligence of the deſigns againſt to Aich, 
both. He raiſed ſeven thouſand horſe, and began his march 
towards Syria; which was ſufficient to ſhewW Ruſſan that his 
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deſign was diſcovered'; and he ſuddenly marched back to 
Con/tantinop/e, pretending that Syria was in quiet. | 

A tyrant thinks, that every act of juſt precaution in a ſon 

or ſubject, is an act of rebellion ; and, next year, which was 

1552, he put himſelf at the head of a great army, and or. 

dered — to repair to him at Aleppo, where he lay en- 

camped. The prince, perhaps knowing his refiſtance would 

be in vain, endeavoured, by a generous confidence, to win 

his father over, and preſented himſelf at the door of the ſul. 

| tan's tent dreſſed in white; but perceiving he had his dagger 

and put by his fide he left it without. Entering the tent he was me: 

to death by ſeven mutes, who threw him upon the ground ; but, 

by Seley- either through the vigour of the prince, or their own difin. 

man's Cru. Clination, they were ſome time in ſtrangling him; upon 

elty. which, the unnatural father, from a traverſe window, fe. 

proached and threatened them for their backwardneſs, and 

then they put an end to his life. 

This was ſo ſecretly executed, that Jehan Ghir, fo called 
from his deformity, knew nothing of the matter. He was! 
kind of favourite with the ſultan, who imagined that he 
would be pleaſed with his elder brother's death, and intended 
to make him a preſent of Muſlapha's effects and treaſures; 
but Jehan Ghir no ſooner ſaw the dead body, than, either 
out of affection for his brother, or apprehenſion of what mu 
be his own fate, ſlew himſelf upon the ſpot. 

When the murder came to be made public, it had almef 
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coſt Scleyman his life and empire, through an inſurrection of 4 
the janiſaries and ſoldiers that Muſtapha had brought along 
with him. It was, however, appeaſed ; partly by the intre- e.: 

pidity, and partly by the well-timed compliances, of the 4 

ſultan, who was obliged to ſtrip Raſſan of his power. But A 
the danger was no ſooner removed, than he put to deat) Wi be 
Achmet, Ruftan's ſucceſſor, who had been the main inſtru m 
ment of quelling the mutiny, and RY/tan was re- inſtated in ff 
his power. re 


Such is the manner, in general, in which the Chr:/tin 
hiſtorians tell this event. The Turk hiſtorians ſeem u th 
admit that Auſtapha was guilty ; and fome, with probabi- co 
lity on their fide, fay that Jehan Ghir was poiſoned by his f. an 
ther's order. | 77 
New war Perpetual action is the ſureſt means of keeping mutinow ¶ po 
with Per- troops in order. The ſpoils of chriſtendom and Perſia wer I th 
Aa. always agreeable to the Turks; and, in the year 1554, S- ce; 

man denounced war againſt the ſhah of Perſia, and laid fix: 57 


to Erivan, which he took and deſtroyed, though the finet of 
city in that empire. He laid waſte all the tract between 7M 
bris and Maragha ; and ſeveral of the Perfian governors, "Ml an 
rather princes, put themſelves under his n, and fi. ma 
voured his operations. In the following ſpring he march I 
to Baghdad, where, upon the ſhah's humble application, th. 


peace 


2 
4- 
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i concluded, and the cities of Jan Maraſb and Me- 
I —_ added to the frontiers of the Othman dominions on 
dat fide. 


ſon By this time two of Soleyman's ſons by Roxolana were grown Differ- 

sto man's eſtate; the one Bajazet, and the other Seim. Ba- ences be- 

or. azet was the ſavourite of the mother, and each hated the 2 Se- 

en. other. This encouraged an obſcure perſon, at the head of ns 

ud no more than forty men, to appear upon the confines of ſons. 

win WR //;1davia and Wallatia, and pretend to be the late prince 

{u!- WE Muſlapha, or one of his ſons ; and, perhaps, he really was, 

ger WWE the other ſon having been put to death ſoon after his father. 

met WWE Some, but we think with "oy little appearance of truth, | 

ut, gay, that this pretended Muſtapha was ſet up by Bajazet, in q. 

in. batred to his brother. If there was any thing in this, it muſt 9 

pon de owing to the pretender's being the real fon of er 4 

le. and to Bajazet's joining him, that he might put aſide Selim 1 

and om the ſucceſſion, of whom he was to expect no favour. 1 
De this as it will, it ſeems to be certain that Selim impreſſed {i 

led „ father, who was now old and iofirm, with an opinion of || 

al pretender being the creature of Bajazet, and the ſultan I 

he erdered both of them to their reſpective governments. Ba- = 

ded iet, in fact, refuſed to obey, and retiring to Ancyra he } 

es; WE c2ifed a great army. . : | ; 

her ln the mean while, So/eyman committed the proſecution of * 


auß the war againſt Muſfapha to his ſanjiacks, or other generals; 
| and Muſtapha's ſoldiers deſerting from him, he was taken 


not priſoner and ſent to Con/tantinople ; where being put to the 4 
n 0! WF rack, he diſcovered his confederacy with Bajazet, and was 9 
ol then thrown into the ſea. The Chri/tran writers make this + 
tte. WF execution to have been performed while Bajazet was at bt 
the court, and in his father's power; and that he was pardoned | ie 
Bu WW at the interceſſion of Roxolana. But the Turks are more to | | | 
at) de depended upon, who tell us, that Bajazet was the chief 1 


tra means of ſuppreſſing Muſtapha's inſurrection; and, that, fac 


din from behaving undutifully, be continued in quiet during the j | 

; remainder of his motker's life. | RY 
Wh The war being now renewed between France and Spain, His fleets 44 
the coaſts of the latter were again ravaged by Soleyman's fleet, ravage 4 


ab- Wi commanded by Karli Ali Beg; and we are told that they took Spain. 
fas and ranſacked Durgzzo, which was retaken by the Yenetians, 
The Othmans ſeem now to have been a formidable maritime 

10" power ; for, beſides the ravages they committed in Europe 
vel Wi this year, they invaded and plundered Ormus, and the adja- 
115 WY cent countries in the Perfian Gulph, and then returned by the 
ent Bi 5rreights of the Red Sea to Suez; from whence the rich ſpoils 
nel of the expedition were conveyed to Constantinople. 
Ti We are likewiſe told, that, in the year 1555, Soleyman ſent 
„Another fleet to the aſſiſtance of the French; which, as uſual, 
made vaſt depredations upon the iſlands and coaſts of the 
che Hediterranean, and returned with great ſpoils to Con/tanting- 
m. But, though the Turks mention every attempt they 

| | L 3 | ; made, 
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156 _ A GENERAL HISTORY 
made, ang ravages they committed, as ſo many conqueſts; 
yet it is certain they kept none of the places they attacked. 
plunder being the only end they had in view. Their chief 
admiral in this expedition was Kapudan Piala Paſha. 

His civil Soleyman ſnatched à ſmall interval of peace, at this time, tg 
regula- make certain civil regulations; and, for that purpoſe, he 
tions. drew up the Kanun Nanch, or, The Book of Rules; which is 
to this day, of great authority at the Ozhman court. It con. 
tains a kind of a ſyſtem of the poſts, precedencies, expences, 
and revenues of the empire. He likewiſe Fe that, 
from thence forward, the ſons of emperors ſhould not haye 
governments äſſigned them, but that they ſhould be main— 
tained in or near the court. Neither was he wanting to his 
own character in magnificence, for he now finiſhed the j. 
mi, or moſque, which, after himſelf, he called Solrymaniyh, 
Tt ftands on an eminence Jooking towards the harbour of 
Conſtantinotle; but, though it undeubtedly is a moſt ſuperb 
building, they who ſay, that no ſtructure in the world is to he 
compared to it, exaggerate too much. Soleyman is ſaid, by 
the Tr41/þ writers, to have ſpent ten years in theſe inport- 
ant regulations; but we are not from that to conclude he 
was not, during theſe ten years, engaged, either by bis ad- 

mirals or his generals, in many warlike undertakings. 
Ali, paſha of Buda, after furprizing Buboza, in Hungary, 
made an attempt upon Sie, one of the moſt important 
places in that kingdom. Failing in this attempt, in Ju 
1556, he laid a regular ſiege to the ſame place, and prefied 
it, for ſome time, with the utmoſt fury; but, being conti- 
nually repulſed by. the courage of the garriſon, under Hu- 
ruth, he raiſed the ſiege, on the twenty-ſecond of Jh fol. 
lowing, after loſing above twe thouſand men before it, and 
retired to Pruingue Lecleſœæ. Notwithſtanding this, he re- 
newed the ſiege next year; but Ferdinand's generals, Pil. 
cecher and Serini, attacked and defeated his army; upon 
which they abandoned Pubeza, and many other places in the 
neighboui hood, and again retired, with great loſs in their le- 
treat, to Duingue Eccle/te. n 
Death of In the year 1557, died Roxolana, the mother and protec- 
Noxolana. treſs of Bajazet ; upon which, Selim, to prevent Bajaxels 
retreat into Sia, where he was ſure of great ſupport, made 
himſelf maſter of Iconium. Though this was a great diſap- 
pointment to Bajaxet, yet, being very popular, he got to- 
gcther an army at Ancyra ; and, refuſing all terms of accom- 
modation propoſed by Soleyman, he marched to attack Selin; 
or, at Jeaſt, to open his way into Syria; but, before be could 
reach ſfconmmmi, Saleyman had taken care to re-inforce Selim 
with a large body of his beſt troops and a great train of a. 
tillery (uf which Pajazet was deſtitute) and ſome of his belt 
generals, Notwithitanding all this, Bajazet, preſuming on 
his own popularity with his father's ſoldiers, ventured to ge 
him battle. Forty thouſand Tarks fell in cit "Due" een 
3 | , W 918 
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whoſe chief ſtrength lay in his Arabian cavalry, was, at laſt, 


dul 


him, than he had done in all the preceding actions of his life. 


This apligen Soleyman, old as he was, to paſs over to Aſia; 


which he did in June, 1559. He was followed by Buſbegui- 
us, the German, reſident, whoſe entertaining letters are the 
moſt authentic accounts.we have of the Turks at this period. 
He gives us a wonderful idea of the diſcipline, the abſtinence, 
and the modeſty of their ſoldiery; and he tells us, that, 
when certain preſents arrived in the camp ſent from the em- 
eror of Germany, Soleyman received them formally in the 
ficht of all his army, that he might ſhew them in what high 
elleem he was held amongſt the Chri/tian powers, His going 
over to, Afia defeated all the deſigns of Bajazet, who now 
wanted to make his ſubmiſſions ; but being informed that his 
father was determined to deſtroy him, he, with great diffi- 
culty, fled with no more than twenty followers. to Per/za, 
where he was received by the ſhah Tahmaſp. | 
Soleymen. underſtanding this, ſent. two officers, Haſſan 


Ag and the-paſha of AZaraſh, to prevail with Tahmaſp to 


put him to death. The, ſhah, at firſt, refuſed to do that, 
but he threw him into priſon ; and, the Othman envoys: 
tempting him with a conſiderable ſum, Tahmaſp gave them 


obliged to retire ; but did it in ſuch good order, that Selim 
iT not; purſue him; and he got more credit by that battle, 
on account of the vaſt odds of every kind which were againſt 


1I5r. 


Soleyman 


paſſes ovef 
to Alia. 


leave to put him to death; which Hafan did with his own puts his 
hands, by ſtrangling him and three of his children, in priſon; ſon to 


We are, however, given to, underſtand, that, a great number 
of Bajazei's followers repairing to him, he had the face of 
an army, which made Tabmaſp uneaſy. He therefore gave 
orders for billeting them around the country, and, being 
thus divided, they were all put to the ſword. A fourth ſon 
of Bajazet's 5 at Pruſa. N 
Thoſe diſſentions in the imperial family at Conſtantinople, 


encouraged the Chr:/7ian powers to think of recovering 771 


poli in Barbary. A,confiderable armament, for this purpoſe, 
was fitted out by the knights of Malta, with the aſſiſtance 
of the pope and the king of Span, and, in February, 1560 
they ſailed for the iſland of Zerbi, and took the Aren 
caſtle upon the iſland. In the mean while, Piala Paſba, the 
Turkiſh admiral, landed a body of men upon the iſland from 
elghty»hve gallies, and, before the Chriſtians could perſect 
the new fortifications they intended, attacked the remainder 
of the fleet, a part of it being before returned to Malta, 
and deſtroyed it. | | , 

The infidels then laid fiege to the caſtle, which made a 


noble reſiſtance. Dragut conſidering himſelf as the proprietor 


of ine whole iſland, having taken it from a petty A4zoriſb 
prince called Karawan, poured in reinforcements for carry= 
ing on the ſiege, and the garriſon's water entirely, failing 


tacm, the place was ſurrendercd on promiſe of haviag their 


L 4. | lives 


death. 


Tripoli 


invaded. 
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Bucceſſes 
of Soley- 
man. 


Treaty 
with the 


Germans, 


A GENER A L HI STO . | 
lives ſaved. In this expedition, beſides their ſhipe, the 


3 
o 


Chriſtians are ſaid to have loſt eighteen thouſand men. Some 


Spaniards of great quality were made priſoners, who were 


obliged to ranſom their lives: Pala is ſaid to have conceal. 


ed the moſt conſiderable of them, who was fon to the duke 
of Modena, intending to put his ranſom into his own pocket. 
But, finding Soleyman very inquiſitive after the young noble. 
man, he privately put him to death, fo that he never was more 
heard of. The Turks thus victoi ious, renewed or continued 
their depredations upon Mzaty, Siciiy, and Malta, during all 
the year 1561. The king of Spain, Philip the ſecond, indeed, 


fitted out a fleet againſt them, under the command of his 


admiral Mendoza; but it was diſperſed by ſtorms, and twenty. 
five of his gallies, together with the admiral, were loſt. 
Buſbequius, who was then at Conſtantinople, informs us, 
that Soleyman received the news of his great ſucceſs at 
Zerbi, and, from a gallery, beheld the captive Chriſtian fleet, 
and priſoners, which were brought in great pomp, with as 
much coldneſs and ſerenity of countenance, as if the matter 
had not concerned him. His admiral Piala, and the Othmars 
in general, did not behave with the ſame moderation; Piala 
intimated his conqueſts, by a galley, which dragged at the 
poop of it one of the Chriſtians great enſigns, with the pic- 
ture upon it of Chriſt crucihed, and the priſoners were treated 
with great indignities and inhumanity. Theſe vaſt ſuc- 
ceſſes, and growing power of Soleyman, who now had made 
ſuch warlike preparations, as threatened the deſtruction of 
the German empire, prevailed with the emperor Ferdinand, 
to whom his brother Charles had reſigned the empire two 
years before, to think in earneſt of a peace with Soleyman, 
as they were then upon very precarious terms together. A 
diet of the empire aſſembling at Pranckfort, November 24, 
3 electing a king of the Romans, Soleyman ſent 
Ibrahim Paſha thither, with prefents and 'a letter, in anſwer 
to the application Buſbeguius had made, for an eight years 
truce. The fultan's titles, and the preamble to that letter, 
came up to the height of extravagance, but the conditional 
parts of it are very plain and equitable,” The firſt con- 
dition is, that Ferdinand ſhould pay, as 2 pledge of the 
league, thirty thouſand ducats yearly, with two years arrears. 
This truce being concluded, Ferdinand ſurvived it only two 
years, and then it was broken, but by which party firſt, is 
hard to be determined, for they who pretend 'that Melchior 
Balas, the imperial lieutenant of Hungary, firſt began hoſti- 
lities, allow, at the ſame time, that the Turkihh governors 
were equally ready to make incurſions upon the emperor's 
territories, which is generally the caſe, in all governments 
diſtant from the court, veſted with diſcretionary powers, 
and conſequently not eaſily brought to trial. Be that as it 
will, in the year 1564, hoſtilities recommenced with as much 
fury as ever, between the Germans, and the . 
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y took Haden, and beſieged Ungar. As Suendi, the im- 

e general, did Tokay and Erden. | 8 OT” 
All this time, Soleyman was making the moſt prodigious Stiria in- 
| reparations for war, which threw the Chri/tian powers vaded. 
jnto the utmoſt conſternation, as not knowing where the 

Form would break. The imperial miniſter at Conſtantinople, 

[ured Ferdinand, that he intended to fall upon Germany, 

| while Soleyman negociated at the court of Yienna, for the 
continuance of the peace. Mean while, hoſtilities continu- 

ed, the Turks retook Erden, and invaded Stiria, where they 

were cut in pieces by Charles the archduke of Auſtria; and 

the fortune of the war was fo various, that it was hard to 

ſay, which {ide ſuffered moſt. Soleyman carried his diſũmu- 

lation ſo far, that his agents in Hungary, after ſuffering 
themſelves to be taken as ſpies, declared, that he intended 
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at ſpeedily to beſiege Sigeth, Raab, and other important ; 
t, places in Hungary. 5 5 4 
8 But the Hungarian war was not the chief object which Deſign 1 
er Soleyman had at this time in his eye. Kum, Barbaroſſa's ſon, upon 1 
75 and Dragut, perſuaded him, that he never could be maſter Malia. g : 
2 by land till he was ſo by ſea, and for that purpoſe he muſt 4 
e reduce Malta. Upon this, Soleyman ordered Piala to take 1 


thirty thouſand of his beſt ſoldiers on board one hundred 
and forty-two gallies, ſeventeen galliots, twenty-three ſhips 
of burden, and other tranſports. The land forces were 
commanded by Muftapha Paſha, a man of ſeventy five years 
of age. Thoſe ſhips landed at Porto Majore, on the north- 
welt of the iſland, which is no more than twenty miles long, 
end twelve broad. The chief ſtrength of the iſland, or 
rather the city, of Malta, lay in three caſtles, Saint Angelo, 
Saint Michael, and Saint Elmo, which laſt the Turks deter- 
mined to befiege, 
| ' The grand maſter of Malta then, was the famous Valette. Prepara- 
He had had ſo good intelligence from Con/tantinople, that he tion for 
knew of Soleyman's intention, and had made preparations to its de- 
receive him, but his garriſon was weak, compared to the fence. 
force which was to attack it. He had not above three thou- 
ſand men, who properly could be called ſoldiers, for he 
could not depend upon 4 thouſand of the country people, 
| u ho had thrown themſelves into the city, to avoid the enemy. 
| The Tris attacked Saint Elmo, with amazing obſtinacy, 
| and were twice as bravely repulſed, but at the third aſſault 
they made a lodgment, which enabled them to renew their 
| attack. Still they were repulſed by the incredible courage 
of the knights, and in one repulſe they loſt two thouſand 
men, among whom was the brave Dragut. This reſiſtance, 
and the wall train of artillery, and engines they had, ſerved 
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only to render them more reſolute, and after battering down 
the walls of the caſtle to the very rock, on which it ſtood, 
they prepared for another. general aſſault. The garriſon 
of the caſtle was now reduced to a handful, and the grand 
F C maſter 
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Its ſiege, 
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maſter offered to carry them off in pinnaces, but they 10. 


fuſed; and the Turks prevailing, every man of them was put 


to the ſword. Ihe reſiſtance Auſtapha had met with amaz. 
ed him, and he ſent to Sole man for freſn ſupplies, which he 
received under Kof/am, who undertook the ſiege of the caſtle 
of Saint Michael. ils "TW 20 
The brave grand maſter. was not fo fortunate in his appli. 
cations. Span was the power moit intereſted in the prefer. 
vation of Malta, and he ſent to the vice-roy of Sicily fo 
ſuccours. All he could obtain, was a liberty for the knights 
reſiding there to depart, with a few gallies and ſome ſoldiers 
on board; but they found the ports of alta ſo cloſely 
blocked up by 2 Turkiſh fleet, that they Were obliged to re- 
turn to Mina. The ſiege of Saint Michas caſtle under 
Roſſum, wha is called king of Algiers, and of Saint Angels 
under Muſlapha himſelf, was ſtill carried on with all the 


deſtruction that artillery, engines of every kind, mining, 


ſapping, and a more than human intrepidity, could effec}, 


Ie defendants had the advantage of poſſeſſing more coo}, 


and therefore more true, courage; and the more deſperate 
the attacks of the: Tur#s were, the more dreadful: was heir 
loſs of men, for they continued to be beat off in all quar- 
ters, till at laſt Muſtapha began to think of raiſing the ſiege. 
The grand maſter, by this time, had received a few incon- 
fiderable reinforcements, aud AZu/tapha had certain intelli- 
gence by deferters, that the vice-roy of Sicily was ordered to 
Jail with a powerful armament for the relief of the iſland. At 
the ſame time he underſtood, that the caſtle of Saint Michal 
was now but ſlenderly garriſoned, and that one other :elo- 
late attack would carry it. This intelligence determined 
Aſajlapha, who had reimbarked ſome of his men, to recom- 
mence the ſiege, He attacked both caſtles. and the town, 


With a fury next to madneſs, and they were defended with x 


courage that did honour to the name of Chri/tans. Every 


perſon in the forts and the city, from the grand maſter down 
to the tendereſt youth of both ſexes, ran to the breaches and 


plied the infidels with ſuch arms as they could manage, till, 
at laſt, after ſeven aſſaults with all their army and artillery, 
every ſucceeding one being, more deſperate than the other, 
they were beat off with prodigious ſlaughter. The attack 
upon what was called the new town, was renewed in like 
manner next day, and muſt have been carried, had not the 
grand maſter flown to its, defence, and forced the infidc!s 
there to retire, with the loſt of two thouſand of their belt 
men. Alruftapha then attempted the breaches of Saint 
Michael's caſtle, but courage {till prevailed over deſpair. 
The aliailants found new works run. up in the night behind 
the breaches they made in the day, and, though they re- 
peated their ſtorms with unuſual fury, they rot only were 
repulſed, but ſuffered greatly by ſallies from the garriſon. 
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It muſt have been beyond the powers of humanity, for 
either the beſiegers or the beſieged to have exerted themſelves 
much longer than they had hitherto done. In the intervals of 
the attacks, Mustapha attemipted to treat, but the grand maſter 
rejected all his advances with. diſdain; and in reſentment of 
the butchery at Saint Elmo, and other inhumanities exerciſed 
on the dead bodies of the knights; he ordered that no quarter 
ſhould be given to any Turk. Mustapha was likewiſe ver 
aſliduous in procuring: ſpies and. intelligence; and the Chrif. 
tian fleet being retarded 'by: contrary winds, after the ſiege 
had laſted above four months, he prepared to give a general 
aſſault; But, on the ſeventh of September, Carcias, the vice- 
roy of Scicily, arrived at #/a/ta with the long expected 
ſuccours, which conſiſted of ten thouſand men, on board 
ſeventy-two galſics. Upon this, the Turks broke up the is raiſed. 
ſiege with great confufion and reimbark ed befare the ſuc- | 
cours could throw themfſelves' into AH. Fhis vice-roy, 1 
upon landing his men, returned to Sicily with his ſhips, and 
Muſenplia uv ing falle intelhgence that the ſuccours did not 
exceed three «thouſand mei, landed ſeven thouſand of Bis 
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two thouſand of their men; and had they known-the ground . 
none of the infidels could have efcaped- back to their ſhipping. | 
Soon after, they ſailed out of fight of the iſland, having loft, {4 
during the fiege, twenty-four thouſand of their beſt men, fi 
and twenty-four pieces of great ordnance. Phe lofs of the 1 
Chriſtians was two hundred and forty knights of the order, 1 
and about five thouſand: foldiers; ILL ee Ro nn * 
Thus, to the immortal glory of the grand maſter, ended a Modera- 1 
ſiege, one of the moſt memorable we have in hiſtory, Many tion of 4 
circumſtances occurred during the courſe of it, which we Soleyman. 1 
have not room to inſert; and, more than probable, many x 
more did occur; that fiever came to. the knowledge of the Þ 
public; for it appears that the grand maſter was well ſerved b 
with intelligence, even amongtt the Turks, Upon the re- 'Y 
turn of 'the fleet to Conſlantinople, Solepman behaved with i 
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then emperor, and had on foot a very fine army, raiſed by 
himſelf and the princes of the empire, by which his troopy 
were ſucceſsful. The way wod of Tranſilvania, had aſſumed 
the title of king of Hungary, in hopes of obtaining the king. 
dom by gift from Soleyman his patron and protector; and this 
made him extremely active on the {ide of the infidels, who 
at firſt had ſome ſucceſs, and Saleyman, old as he was, march. 
ed from-Confantinople to ſupport them. The paſha of Buda 
beſieged Palotta by Soleyman's, order, but he was obliged by 
Hoffenſtein, an imperial general, to raiſe the ſiege with loſs, 
After that, he took Y/:/boun, where he put to death all the 
Turks of the garriſon, in revenge for the cruelties they exer. 
Ciſed againſt the Chriſtians. Count Salm, another imperial 


general, reduced Dotis, where he took the governor and the 


paſha of Buda priſoners, and put to death all the Tur; 
except 77a After this, he reduced the forts of Gehlen 
IVitha, Iſcholika, and Samboc, without any loſs. Count 
Serini, the governor of Sigeth, ſurprized a great convoy of 
of the Turks, near 8 Eccleſiæ, and not only routed 
them with great ſlaughter, but took all they had in charge, 
which was very valuable. Soleyman, however, was ſtill ad- 
vancing with a vaſt army, and, by menacing the paſhas 
who ſuperintended the work with death, he threw a bridge, 
ſaid to be a mile in length, over the Drave, in order to be- 
ſiege Sigeth, which he actually did. The governor of the 
place was count Serini, who made ſo brave a defence that 
the anguiſh Soleyman thereby conceived, concurring with 
other maladies of age and ſickneſs, he fell into a flow fever, 
which carried him out of the world. So profound is the 


| ſecrecy of the Turkiſh government, that it is uncertain, 


whether he lived to ſee the place taken. Chri/tian writers 
ſay, that he withdrew to Duingue Eccleſiæ, where he died on 
the fourteenth of September 1566, which was ſome days after 
the place was taken by his vizier, who was favoured by a 
dreadful conflagration that broke out in the town, and 


which, the Turks ſay, was the effect of Soleyman's dying 


prayers for the proſperity of the Othman arms. When Serin 


found the place no longer tenable, he dreſt himſelf in a new 


ſuit of cloaths, and plunging with the remaining part of his 
garriſon into the thickeſt of the infidels, they were all, 
but a few, put to the ſword, The defence made by. Serini, 
though not ſo ſucceſsful, was, if poſſible, ſtill more glorious 
than that made by the grand maſter. The Turks own that 
they loſt before the place ſeven thouſand janiſaries, and 
twenty-eight thouſand other ſoldiers, beſides great officers, 
and volunteers, whom they did not muſter. The brave 
Serini's head was cut off after his death, and after being ex- 
poſed to the rage of the infidels, it was ſent by the vizier 
to count Salm, with the following ſhort, but remarkable 


letter, In token of love, I ſend thee the head of a moſt 


e reſolute and valiant commander, thy friend. The re- 
| *5 mainder 
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« Aainder of his body I have decently buried, as became 
i 2 man. Sigel bids thee farewell for ever.“ The 
taking of Sigeth and Giula, which was betrayed for a great 
| (1m of money by the governor to the infidels, who, contrary 
to agreement, put all the 3 to death, as they did him- 
ſelf * afterwards, was all the fruit of Soleyman's mighty 7 
| preparations for ſubduing not only Hangary, but the German 
ire. 

11 lived, according to Chriſtian hiſtorians, ſeventy- Death and 
| fix years, of which he reigned forty- ſix ! the Turks ſay two character 

years leſs. He was a prince of extraordinary endowments, of Soley- 
he was a more elegant poet than any of his empire, the civil man. 
policy of which he founded, and thereby he deferves the 
character of being a great legiſlator. He knew the Perſian and 
the Arabic languages: he was magnificient, magnanimous, 
faithful when rightly informed, generous when well ſerved, 
indefatigable to a miracle, brave in his perſon, and punctual 
in his religion. With theſe great qualities, he is ſaid to 
| have been ſcandalouſly uxorious, though temperate as to all 
other pleaſures z and the almoſt inceſſant wars he carried on, 
| with the victories he atchieved, prove him to have been im- 

moderately ambitious. His ſtature was tall, and both his 
perſon and features were lender, his noſe long and hooked. 
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De Reign of Selim the Second, ſurnamed Meſt, or 
the Drunkard. 


OTwithſtanding all the precautions which Mohammed, Acceſſion 
| the prime vizier took to conceal the death of Soleyman, of Selim, 


1 tor fear of the inſolence of the janiſaries before the arrival bY 
d of Selim from Magnęſia, whom he inſtantly informed of his + 
9 father's death, that turbulent body ſuſpected the truth. 

11 The vizer, to conceal it, is ſaid to have ordered all the phy- 

W ſieians and apothecaries who had attended Soleyman to be 

is {trangled, and the dead body to be expoſed to the public in 

, a litter, as if {till alive, but wrapt up, as if in a fit of ſick- 

i neſs, which ſatisfied the janiſaries. 

8 Selim was then about forty-two years of age, and poſting 

t from Magneſia to Conflantinople, he there mounted the 

d thman throne, and gave the uſual largeſſes to the janiſaries. 

, He next ſet out for Sigeth, but he no ſooner appeared in the 

e camp than the ſoldiers ran to their arms to defend the perſon 


. of their aged emperor, whom now, for the firſt time, they 

; knew to be dead. The time between Coleyman's death and 

2 his ſon's arrival at the camp was forty-one days. Selim 

} paving no competitor for the empire was unanimouſly ac» 

. knowledged emperor by the army, and by all degrees of his 

p ſubjects. On his acceſſion to the throne, he gave 1 his bounty 
N | ollars 


A GENERAL HISTORY 
dollars to every one of his janiſaries, who were in all forty 
thouſand, and twenty-five - to every ſpahi, whoſe number 
were fifteen thouſand, He gave a magnificent interment to 
his father, whoſe memory is held in the utmoſt reverence 

% the Turks to this day. Upon bis mounting the throne 3 
rebellion broke out in Arabia. The Per/ians ſhewed il. 


poſitions to attack him, and his arms had been unfortunate 


in Hungary. All this made him deſirous of a peace with 
the emperor Maximilian, which was concluded in Fanuary, 
1568, for eight years, upon the ſame terms as the former, 
The rebellion in Arabia, however, continued to rage under 
Ulian Ogl:, but at lait was ſuppreſt by the Othinan generals, 


and fitua- After this, Selim, for the better carrying on the war with 
tion of his Perſia, formed a project of joining together the Don and the 


affairs. 


Attacks 
Cyprus, 


Folga, in that place where thoſe rivers are but 11x miles 
diſtant, by a mavigable canal, by»which he was in hopes to 
ſail through the Euxine Sea, to that of 4zof, or the Palus 
Acotis, and fo into the Caſpian Sea, and landing his army to 
penetrate into Shirin. The care of this work was com- 
mitted to the khan of Crim, who paſling through A/racan 


begun the canal, but the labourers were obliged to abandon 


the undertaking, on account of the inclemency of the 
weather, and want of proviſions. This project milcarrying, 
rendered Selim more tractable as to a peace with the ſhah of 
Perſia, whoſe ambaſladors and preſents he received with 
great complacency, and the peace was concluded. He 
likewiſe made a peace with the Venetians, though he ſeems to 
have been ignorant of the terms of it; and his generals ſup- 
preſt a freſh inſurrection in that part of Arabia that is called 
Yaman. 

About the year 1570, Selim tock it into his head to attempt 
the conqueſt of Cyprus, then belonging to his new allies the 
Venetians, deſigning with the revenues of the iſland to endow 
ſome religious houſes he was building at Adrianople. While 


he was e conqueſt, the Moors, or Iahometans 
for 


of Spain, chaſe for their king Manſur, who was deſcended 
from the ancient Saracen princes, and applied to Selim tor 
ſupport, but he excuſed himſelf on account. of his prepara- 
tions againſt Cyprus. The prime vizier dohammed, a man 
of moderation, was againſt the Cyprian war, but Piala and 
Mufapba, the ſecond paſha, being for it, all that the Vene- 


tian ambaſſador could obtain was, that one Kot was 


ſent ambaſſador from Con/tantinople to Venice, to make a de- 
mand.of the iſland for his maſter, to indemnify him for the 
injuries he. had ſuffered from the ſubjects of the republic. 
This demand being rejected with indignation, preparations 
went on on both ſides, for. attacking and defending the 
iſland. Early in the year, Seim begun hoſtilities againſt the 
Fenctian territories on the continent, to prevent their aſſiſt- 
ing the Cypriets, and Prala ſailed with two hundred ſhips of 


war, beſides tranſports, for Cyprus, where he landed the 


army, 
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| army, and beſieged Nicaſia, the capital of the iſland, which 
was provided with a garriſon of eight thouſand horſe and - | 
foot. The attack of the Turks, though furious, was ſo inju- - 
| dicious that they loſt a vaſt number of men before they took 
the place, which they at laſt did, by pretending a retreat, 
| then ſuddenly returning mounted the walls and carried the 
| city by ſtorm on the ninth of September; fourteen thouſand 
of the beſieged, amongſt whom were the biſhop, and Dan- 
ah the governor,.on this occaſion were put to the ſword 
by the barbarous inhdels, who made a prodigious booty, 
| the place being immenſely rich, and took two hundred and 
fifty pieces of cannon. Cyr:ina, ſtanding on the north-weſt 
7752 tho? very ſtrong, fell next into their hands, through 
| the cowardice of the governor ; and A/u/{apha who com- 
| manded the land troops in this expedition, at laſt formed the 
ſiege of Famagu//a, the ſtrongeſt fortihcation on the ifland 
but the ſeaſon advancing, he thought proper to abandon 
| for that year. | 
During thoſe misfortunes, the Venetians were not idle in Prepara- 

ſoliciting ſuccours from the Chriſtian powers, and after many tions of 
delays, their fleet with that of Spain under Doria, and the the Vene- 
| pope's under Colonna, the whole confifting of one hundred 7ans. 
1 gallies, one hundred and twelve galeaſſes, 
| or large ſhips, beſides ſmaller veſſels, ſailed to the relief of 
| Cyprus. This was about the middle of September, and be- 
le fore they landed they heard that Nicaſia was loft. Upon this 
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0 Doria refuſed either to proceed, or to fight the Turk fleet, 

J- and returned to MHeſſiua, notwithſtanding all the remon- Tt 

d ſtrances made by the other two admirals, who upon the de- 7 
parture of Doria thought themſelves too weak for action, | 

: and ſailed to Corfu, from whence the Yenetian admiral Zan, 4 

e was, by order from the ſenate diſcharged from his office, and f 

il ſent priſoner to Venice. He was ſucceeded by Venieri, who The Turks 1 

[+ after gaining ſeveral important advantages over the infidels defeated. 

75 in the AZediteranean, threw nineteen, hundred men into the 

d garriſon of Famagu/ta, with a proportion of proviſions, and 

r ammunition, and bravely defeated the 7urkifþ gallies. This 


procured the diſgrace of ſeveral great officers amongſt the 
Othmans, and amongſt the reſt of Piala, who was ſucceeded 
in his command by the paſha Parten, but the governor of 
Seis was put to death. In April 1571, Aluſapha renewed 
the ſiege of Famagu/ta, the garriſon of which conſiſted of 
hve thouſand men, and two hundred Albanian horſe, all of 
them experienced troops, under Baleoneus and Bragadine, 
who was governor of the city. Muſlapha proceeded by 
railing up mounts higher than the walls of the city, which 
lay low, by driving vaſt maſſes of combuſtible wood againſt 
the gates, and by mining the principal towers, in which 
they chiefly ſucceeded. 3 part of the wall was blown 
up, apd the Turks endeavouring to enter the breach were re- 
pulſed wich the loſs of four thouſand men. Notwithſtand- 
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federate 


together. 


this, all the fine iſland of Cyprus fell under the power of &. 


with the Venetians, who accepted of the ſame; and it was 


great naval force ready, and they invited the other popi 
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ing this, they plied the city ſo furiouſly with their arti 

that they diſcharged eight thouſand balls againſt it in 4 f 
and repeated their mines fo often, that the garriſon was te. 
duced to three hundred men and ſeven barrels of powder 
This prevailed with Bragadino to liſten to the cries of the ci. 
tizens for a capitulation ; and the Turks agreed that the in. 
habitants ſhould enjoy life, liberty, and eſtate; and that the 
garriſon ſhould be carried to Candia with the honours of wa, 
Auſtapha perfidiouſly broke this capitulation, by Putting 
Bragadino, and the other chief commanders, to the moſt tor. 
turing deaths that ingenious cruelty could deviſe, After 


lim. 
During the ſiege of Famagu/ta, the two Turkiſh paſhas, 


Parten the admiral, and Ali the general, together with Ki; 
Ali, called by the Chriſtians Uluz Ales, viceroy of Algier, 
made an attempt upon Candia, the antient Crete; from 
whence they were driven with loſs by the Venetian gener 

uſtiniano. They then plundered the now almoſt defence- 
eſs iſlands, and carried fix thouſand of the inhabitants into 
captivity. After this, X:/:7 Ali went, with a ſeparate ſquz- 
dron of ſixty gallies, to Crus a Venetian iſland, which 
was abandoned by the governor and all the inhabitants, ex. 
cept eight women a twenty men, who all of them took 
arms, and defended the town, till a ſtorm arifing, obliged 
the barbarians to return to their ſhips. | 

The dreadful progreſs of the Turks, as a maritime power, 
at laſt united the CHriſtian princes. Mohammed, the prime- 
vizier, had foreſeen this union, and ſtrove to prevent it by 
oppoſing the Venetian war; and, even while Famaguſla was 
beſieged, the Venetians had a miniſter at the Porte treating of 
peace. The pope and the king of Hain underſtanding this, 
without farther deliberation, offered to enter into a league 


ſigned on the twenty-fourth of May, 1471. It was agreed 
that fifty thouſand foot, and four thouſand five hundred 
horſe, ſhould be ready, every year, in the ſpring, together 
with two hundred gallies, and one hundred other ſhips; 
and, that Don John of Auſtria, the king of Spain's natural 
brother, ſhould command the whole. The Venetians, at the 
ſame time; ſent an ambaſſador to perſuade the ſhah of Perji 
to attack the Turks, but he met only with evaſive anſwers, 
The confederates, at the time of ſigning the league, had 3 


powers of Europe to join them. | | 
The firſt intelligence which Selim received of this formt- 


dable confederacy, was by ſome letters taken at fea ; but, 
far from being daunted, he ordered his forces, both by ſea 
and land, to proceed more vigorouſly than ever againſt the 
Jenetians. They obeyed him, by committing the moſt hor- 


rible outrages upon the territories of that republic; and pro. 
| | ceede 


Os 
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cceded fo far, that Venice itſelf appeared to be in danger: the 
news of the league, however, obliged the Tyr#iþ admirals to 
re-unite all their fleet, which ſailed to the bay of Lepanto. 
The rendezvous of the Chriſtian ſhips was at w7://jira. The 
Venetian fleet conſifled of one hundred and eight gallies, fix 
galeaſſes, two tall, and ſome other ſmaller ſhips, com- 
manded by Venieri. The pope ſent twelve gallies, under 
the command of Colonna. Doria, the Span; admiral, brought 
with him eighty-one gallies, three of which were Malteſe ; 
and the land forces on board, which were twenty thouſand, 
were the flower of all Europe, Amongit them was Alexander 
Farneje, prince of Parma, afterwards the ableſt general of his 
time. After ſome debates, it was reſolved to aitack the 
Turks, whoſe fleet conſiſted of three hundred and thirty- 
three ſail, and their commanders were as determined as the 
Chriſtians were upon à battle. Two ſo great navies never 
perhaps had encountered before, and had the Turks that day 
prevailed, they ſtood fair for univerſal empire. Both ſides 
were animated with the deepeſt hatred to cach other, and the 
fate of the engagement was for ſome time doubtful, but at 


laſt the Chri/tians obtained a compleat victory. Thirty-two The Tarks 
thouſand of the infidels are ſaid to have periſhed in this defeated 
fight, which is the more credible, as the Chriſlians were ſo at Lepantes 


exaſperated againſt them, that they ſeldom gave quarter; and 
amongſt their killed were all their great officers except Par- 
teu, and Kilij Alt, who eſcaped with twenty-five ſhips. One 
hundred and {ixty-one Turkiſh gallies were taken, forty were 
ſunk or burnt, and about ſixty imaller veſſels were taken. 
This victory did great honour to Den John, who was 
but twenty-four years of age, and he had the generoſity to 
aſcribe it chiefly to the courage and conduct of enters, the 
Venetian admiral, before the battle, with whom he had 
been at variance. The loſs of the *Chri/ians were ſeven 
thouſand five hundred and ſixty-ſix killed, many of them of 
the beſt blood of chriſtendom, and about ſeven thouſand 
wounded, amopgſt whom was Don 7:hn. Incredible were 
the rejoicings throughout all Europe for this victory, and it 
muſt fairly be owned, that the Turks have never, to this day, 
recovered the blow. When the certainty of it was reported 
to Selim, he received it with great ſeeming compoſure. Some 
ſay that he was almoſt choaked with grief, indignation, and 
deſpair, and that it was with difficulty that Mohammed 
difiuaded him from the barbarous reſolution of ordering all 


the Chriſtians in his dominions to be immediately maſſacred; 


but this barbarity does not agree with his general character. 
On the arrival of Kilij Ali, who reported, that the Chri/tian 


fleet was almoſt deſtroyed likewiſe, the ſultan made Kil;j Ai of the 
his high admiral, and gave orders, throughout all his empire Yenetians. 


for fitting out a more formidable armament than that which 
he had loſt. On the other hand, the Yenetians retook Sup- 
pito, in Epirus, and intercepted the Turkihh gallies that 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
were carrying home the ſpoils of Cyprus. They likewiſe 
obtained many other advantages. The other Chriſtian con- 
federates were not equally alert, and when Foſcarini, who 
ſucceeded Venieri, put to ſea, he was joined but with a very 
inconſiderable force, nor did Don John at all appear; 7 
carini, however, was at laſt joined by Saperantio, another 
Venetian admiral, who had performed great exploits at Corfy, 


and by twenty-two Spaniſh gallies fent him by Don 74, 


and with the pope's gallies, ſo that the whole Chriſtian fleet 
conſiſted of one hundred and fifty-five gallies ; fix galeaſſes, 
and twenty tall ſhips. Selim's orders, on the other hand, had 
been ſo punctually obeyed, that, before the Chriſtians had 
formed their junction, which they did in Auguf? 1572, his 
fleet conſiſted of two hundred and fifty gallies. The naval 
ſpirit of the Turks, however, was irretrievable, and almoſt all 
their beſt ſeamen had been deſtroyed in the battle of Le- 
panto, The Spaniards, on the other hand, being then em- 
broiled with both France and England, acted with great 
caution ; and tho' Don John, at laſt, joined the confederates 
with fifty-three gallies, and eighteen ſhips of war, at Corfu, 
nothing deciſive was done this ſeaſon, Don John oppoſing 
all the vigorous meaſures propoſed by Feſcarini. The 
Turkiſh fleet under Kilij Ali, confifted of one hundred and 
fixty gallies, fixty galliots, and four great ſhips. But though 
Kilij was a brave experienced officer, he kept alof from a 
general engagement. Superantio and Foſcarini, however, 
attacked part of the Turkiſh fleet and damaged it, but not 
being ſupported, the infidels got into the harbour of Madum, 
where Feſcarini could not perſuade Don Fohn to attack them, 
and though they attempted to take both MMeodon and Nava— 
rino, the antient Pylos, they failed in both undertakings. 
Don John's backwardneſs was very detrimental to the Chr.. 
tian cauſe, for it was thought, that, had Faſcarini's advice 
been followed, the fleet of the infidels muſt have been 
totally deftroyed. Don John returning to Meſſina, Feſcariri 


ſailed to Venice, and the republic perceiving it was unſafe to 


truſt to the confederacy, was obliged to accept of the terms 


Selim was pleafed to preſcribe ; and, after various negotia- 


tions, a peace was concluded in February 1574, by which 


the Venetians were obliged to pay to Selim three hundred 
thouſand ducats, and to reſtore all their conqueſts, while 


the Turks were to keep all theirs. Such was the end of the 


naval operations of the year 1572. 


The year 1573 was moſtly ſpent by Selim in the diſcharge 
of religious duties, and building or repaizing houſes of de- 
votion, to conciliate the favour of heaven. The Germans 
beſieged Nova, in Bojnia, but were obliged to retire with 


loſs, while Sellin, to wipe out the diſgrace he had ſuffered at 


Lepanto, ordered his admirals and generals to attack Meſſina 
with a great armament, but all they could de was to ravage 
the adjacent country, In the mean while, upon the repre- 
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ſentations of Amed, the king of Tunis, Don John ſailed with 
one hundred and five gallies, and forty ſhips to Goletia, 
where being joined by the pope's and tha Malteſe ſquadrons, 
he ſurprized Tunis, but, far from reftoring it to Amed, he 
ordered the monſter's eyes to be put out, for his unnaturality 
to his father, and brother, and threw him into chains. He 


then appointed /obammed to be king of Tunis, and, havin 
iven orders for building a ſtrong fort between that city an 
the Goletta, he returned co S2ctly, 
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In the year 1574, John, the waywod of Moldavia, and na- The Turks 
tural ſon to the waywod Stephen, having been raiſed from a defeated 
private ſtation to that dignity by Selim, renounced Mobam- in Mol- 
mediſm, upon which Selim appointed Peter, the brother to the davia, 


way wod of the Leſſer MWalachia, to ſucceed him. John, who 
appears to have renounced Mobammediſm only for political 
reaſons, refuſed to reſign his government, and took into his 


pay a body of Poliſh koſaks, commanded by Sujercevius. 


Upon this, Selim ſent thirty thouſand Turks, and two thou- 
ſand Hungarians, to aſſiſt the palatinate of the Leſſer Wala- 
chia in depoſing John, and theſe being joined by the pala- 
tine's own forces, his whole army, confiſting of one hundred 
thouſand men, paſſed the oldaw ; but obſerving no diſci- 
pline, they were ſurpriſed by John, and Sujercevius, and almoſt 
to a man cut in pieces, except the palatine, and his brother 
the expectant king, who paſling the river reached the caſtle 
of Brahilow. John made a moſt inhuman uſe of his victory, 
by deſolating the country, and taking the caſtle of Brahilow, 
he put to death every living creature within it, to the very 
dogs, and then razed the caſtle, While he was beſieging 
that place, _—— killed fourteen thouſand out of fifteen 


thouſand Turks, who were advancing to relieve it, and the 
remaining thouſand threw themſelves into the caſtle of 


ma or Teina, leaving the town to the mercy of John, who 
maſſacred every perſon within it. | 


Selim, alarmed by John's progreſs, ordered public prayers to which 
to be put up for the ſucceſs of the Othman arms, and two the Turks 


hundred thouſand men to march againſt him. At the ſame march 
time he employed agents to tamper with Jeremia Cxarnie- with a 
viche, John's favourite, who was truſted to defend the paſſes great 
of the Danube, and who, for a preſent of thirty thouſand army 


Hungarian ducats, not only fuffered the Turks to paſs that 
river, but in a battle which enſued, went over to the inhdels 
with thirteen thouſand of John's beſt troops, who being 
placed in the front of the army, were all of them cut to 
pieces, either by the Chriſtians or by the Turks. themſelves, 
who ſuſpected their fidelity. John, after performing won- 
ders in the battle, was at laſt obliged to give way to ſuperior 
numbers, and retired to a ruined fortification, where he was, 
dy the Turkiſh agents, perſuaded to ſurrender himſelf, which 
be did upon terms for himſelf and his followers; but he 
no ſooner came into the power of the paſha K#oujz, who 

M 2 | commanded 
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commanded the Tyrtih army, than he and his Moldaviapi 

were all moit perfidiouſty put to death. I he kolaks fell with 

their ſwords in their hands, and only the brave Sapzreevins, 

with a few of the principal officers who wore made priſo- 

and depo- ners, ſurvived the maſſacre. - After this, the infidels in a 

pulates manner depopulated MHoldavia, by either putting the in. 

the habitants to the ſword, or tranſplanting them to diſtant 
courtry. colonies. | : 

They take This year, Selim ordered his admiral, the paſha Sinan, to 

Tunis, ſail with three hundred eallies to retake Tunis, which ſer— 

| vice was performed with great ſucceſs, in about three 

months time, during which the Turks loſt thirty thouſand 

men; ſo bravely was the Goletta and the new caſtle defended 

under the two commandcrs Sed and Salazar, who were 

both taken priſoners. It is added, that Siyan moſt unman- 

fully ſtruck old Serbellio wen brought before him, and 

ordered his ſon to be put to death before his eyes. After 

the reduction of the Goletta, and the new fort, the Turk; 

poſſeſſed themſelves of Tunis, and king Mohammed's perſon, 

Such are the chief tranſactions of this laſt year of Selm's 

life, except the defeat of a body of fifteen hundred Hunga- 

rians, by the governor of Giula, as they were marching to 

ſurpriſe Sigeth. | 

Selim's All we know of the ſultan's death is, that, having built a 

death and magnificent bath, he entered it before the mortar was quite 

character. dry, having previouſly fortified himſelf with a large quantity 

of wine, againſt the exhalations of the mortar, and thereby 

contracting a head-ach, which, by degrees, threw him into 

an apoplexy, that carried him out of the world on the 

eleventh day of his illneſs, on the ninth of December 1574, 

after living fifty-two years, of which he reigned eight years, 

five months, and nineteen days. It ſeems to be agreed, both 

by Chriſtian and Turkiſh writers, that he was exceſſively 

addicted to women and wine, but the latter pretend that he 

was never intoxicated, but inſpired with divine enthuſiaſm. 

Notwithſtanding this, he appears to have been of a more 

amiable perſonal character than any of his predeceſſors, and 

to have poſſeſt more private virtues. He never was guilty 

of cruelty, unleſs we charge to his account the horrible 

cruelties practiſed by his admirals and generals. Notwith- 

ftanding his favourite vices, he poſſeſt a ſound judgment, 

and great intrepidity: he was ſecret, he was generous, 

ſeady, and conſtant, as appears by his attachment to Mo- 

hammed his prime vizier, though he often acted contrary to 

his advice. After he came to the empire he ſeldom took the 

field in perſon, but, notwithſtanding his defeat at Lepants, 

he may be ſaid in general to have made a judicious choice 

of his great officers, both by ſea and land. His being ſo 

ſoon able to eſtabliſh his marine, is a proof of his excellent 

public oeconomy, and his ſucceſſes againſt the Chr:/?:9n5 


were wonderful, when we conſider that the latter, during his 
| | feign 
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| reign, Were arrived at a far higher pitch of power than ever 


ny they had known befare. The Venetians were in poſſeſſion 
th of a vaſt marine, and the king of Spain, Philip the ſecond, 
A (who was the ſoul of the Chriſtian contederacy) of the mines 
of of Peru and Mexico. Add to this, that no age before, or, per- 
a haps, ſince, produced ſuch a number of great European gene- 
1 rals and admirals, as thoſe were whom he had to fight againſt. 


He is ſaid to have been conſtant in his devotions, eaſy even 
to jocoſeneſs and familiarity with his domeſtics; a great 


to favourer of the learned, and to have been fond of that kind | 
* of buffoonry which is in uſe among the MAabometans. As | 
* to his perſon, it is ſaid to have been clumſy, and of a middle 4 
* ſtature, and his face was bloated through the effects of wine. 
re 1 
— : | 
q The Reign of Morad the Third. 9 
0 | | | 1 
. QELIM the ſecond, was ſucceeded by his ſon Morad the Sueceeded 1 
4 third, by Chriſtian authors called Amurath the third, who, by Morad, 4 
” after gratifying ſome exorbitant demands of his inſolent or Amu- F 
" janifaries, ordered his brothers Muſlapha, Soleyman, Abdallah, rath. 1 
| Ozman, and Jehan Ghir to be ſtrangled before his face; an in- 1 
1 humanity of which even CHriſtian writers talk with coolneſs, El 
* becauſe it is cuſtomary and political. Morad, however, is 1 
ty faid to have dropt a tear, when he faw the mother of Soley- 4 
4 nan, in deſpair for the loſs of her ſon, plunge a dagger into "0 
* her own breaſt, x. 
ie After diſcharging the neceſſary and popular parts of go- Affairs of 9 
9 vernment, he wrote a letter to the Poliſh diet, recommend- Poland. 1 
” ing to them for their king, in the room of Henry de Valois, 10 ; 
q who had abandoned them for the crown of France, Stephen 'Y 
* Battori, the waywod of Tranſylvania. The emperor Maxi- 1 
y milan, and the great duke of Meoſcovy, were then competi- 'Þ 
* tors for that crown, and Morad fearing leaſt the election 4 a 
0 ſhould fall upon Maximilian, conceived his letter in terms 4 
| which ſhewed he expected to be obeyed; which, in fact, he 9 
N was, for they choſe the princeſs Anne, of the Fagellonian 1 
; family, for their queen, on the expreſs condition of her 1 
" marrying Stephen. She performed the condition, and Morad 
J _— had, in the perſon of Stephen, a faithful and a uſe- 
% ul ally. | 
f In the firſt year of his reign he gave orders for invading Podolia 


Podolia, but the koſaks broke into the dominions of Peter, invaded 
the new waywod Walachia, fo that nothing paſſed on that 
1 ſide but mutual ravages. But the great object of Morad, at 
this time, was the war with Pera. The reader in our 
hiſtory of that country, will ſee in what ſtate it then was. 
Morad intending to take advantage of its diſtractions, ſpent 
three years in {ſecuring himſelf, both at home and abroad, 
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by regulating his empire, and fortifying his frontiers towards 
Europe, or making peace with thoſe Chriſtian princes from 
whom he had moſt to apprehend. In the year 1576, his 
army conſiſting of two hundred and one thouſand men, un- 
der 1 encamped in the plains near the mountains of 
Khieldar, between Khers and Teflis; Muſtapha then divided his 
forces, and part of them, under the paſha of Ezerum, attacked 
Diarbeter; Tokmate Khan, the Perfian general, who had 
not with him above twenty thouſand horſe. But the Turk 
received, on this occaſion, a terrible ſample of the diſcipline 
and courage of their enemies; the paſhas were defeated 
with great ſlaughter, till Muſtapha moved with the main 
army to ſupport them, and though the Perſians were at laſt 
obliged to retire, Muſtapha durſt not venture to purſue them. 


T bis battle, and the mortality that immediately followed 


it from the ſtench of the dead bodies, is ſaid to have coſt 
the Turks thirty thouſand men. Five thouſand Perſians were 
killed upon the ſpot, and three thouſand who were taken 
priſoners were put to death. All their heads were often- 
ratiouſly piled up by Muſtapha in a barbarous pyramid, 
That general then marched towards Tefirs, the capital of 
Georgia, which he took poſſeſſion of; but in his march his 
army was harraſſed by the Perſians, and diſtreſſed by famine. 
Auſtapha, after diſmantling Teflis, and receiving the ſub- 
miſſions of ſeveral Georgian princes, marched towards Shir- 
2wan, where his army was in ſuch want of proviſions, that 
he detached ten thouſand men to forage, but every one of 
them was cut off by Tokmat. Muſtapha, however, after- 
wards ſurprized the Perſians as they were dividing their 
ſpoil, and deſtroyed them all, excepting Tokmak, and a few 


Diftreſs of who eſcaped by ſwimming the river. Muſtapha then pro- 
the Turks, ceeded towards $h:rman, but the diſtreſs of his army was ſo 


great, that they mutinouſly refuſed to paſs the river Kanal. 
Muſtapha, on this occaſion, diſcovered great intrepidity, he 
told the mutineers, that he was commanded by his maſter 
to paſs it, and that he would paſs it, though not a man 
ſhould follow him. He accordingly plunged into the water, 
and being followed by the great officers, all the army pre- 
pared to do the ſame, but before half of it had entered the 


current, eight thouſand of the moſt forward were drowned, 


nor would the paſſage have been effected, had not a ford 
been diſcovered at ſome diſtance, by which the reſt got over, 
Coming into a plentiful country, the Turks forgot what they 
had ſuffered, and refreſhed themſelves for twenty days at 
Eres, where My/tapha left a garriſon of five thouſand men, 
and giving the province of Shirwan, which was now en- 
tirely reduced, to the paſha O/man, he prepared to return to 
Ge In his march thither he loft a great many 
men by the Georgians, but he every where received ſub- 
miſſions from the princes of the country. As to particulars; 
J mult refer to our Perſian hiſtory, r. Wi 

| When 
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When the winter came on, the Perfians attacked the Turks Sequel of 
in their quarters, and cut off vaſt numbers of them, which thePer/ar | 
obliged the paſha O/man to make a winter campaign, in | 
which both parties ſuffered greatly. Oſman, however, hav- 
ing a communication with Derbent, called to his aſſiſtance 
the Tartars, who prevented his entire ruin. Hamzeh, the 
ſhah of Per/ia's eldeſt ſon, defeated the paſha Kaytas, the 
aut governor of Eres, and retook that city. Then 
marching to Shama#hiya, he cut in pieces a great body of 
Tartars, and forced the paſha O/man to abandon Shamakhya, 
and fly to Derbent, the only place in Shirwan that now be- 
longed to the Turks, This Perſian expedition, in twelve 
months time, coſt the Turks ſeventy thouſand men. So great 
2 loſs and the difficulties which the remaining part of their 
army was under to leave Per/ia, encouraged the khan of the 
Crim Tartars to rebel, but he was ſurpriſed by Muſtapha, 
who entered his country by the ſtraits of Derbent, and his 
head was ſent to Conſtantinople. The Perſians as well as the 
Tyrks were now heartily tired of the war, and though hoſti- 
lities ſtill continued between them, both parties, for ſome 
time, did little more than endeavour to ſecure their territo- 
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JE ries by barriers of ſtrong forts. 1 
IC, In the ſpring of the year 1579, Muſtapha marched from and the 7 | 
b. Erzerum to Kars, and detached the paſha Haſſan to relieve Georgias # 
1 Tefiis, then beſieged by the Georgians. In his march Haſſan war. 4 
at defeated Ali Koult Khan, and Simon, the £208 generals, who 1 
of way-laid him at the ſtraits of Tomants, and took the former ; i 
l- priſoner. Haſſan having relieved Tefiis, was again way- laid Al 
Cir on his return, and muſt have been deſtroyed by Simon, had 5 
W not Ali Kouli Kan inſtructed him how to deliver himſelf, 1 
o- upon promiſe of his liberty, which the Turk ungenerouſly | 
{q refuſed to fulfil. Simon, however, cut off his rear, and took 

, all his treaſure, and when Haſſan joined Muſtapha, at Kars, 

he the place of the general rendezvous, the whole of the 

ter Turkiſh army was ſo much reduced, that, being unable to 

an attempt any thing of importance, Muy/tapha diſbanded them. 

r, Morad had ſet his heart ſo much upon this expedition, 

e- that he ordered Kii Ali, his admiral, to build forts in Min- 

he grelia, to facilitate the paſſage into Georgia by the Euxine Sea, 

d, but thoſe forts were ſoon demoliſhed by the inhabitants. 

rd Thus far the Perſian warjmay be ſaid to have been highly 

af diſgraceful, and detrimental to Mcrad, He threw theblame 

ey of his miſcarriages upon My/apha, whom he diſgraced, and 

af gave his command to the paſha Sinan, whom he likewiſe 

Ny made grand vizier ; Mohammed, who had ſo long enjoyed 

n- that poſt having been publicly ſtabbed by a ſoldier, whoſe 

to pay he had withheld. This happened in the beginning of the 

ny year 1580, when Morad ordered Sinan, the new grand vizier 

b- to march with a freſh army againſt the Perſians, who now 


83 begged for peace, but it was refuſed them by Morad, and 
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their ambaſſador impriſoned. Upon this, hoſtilities procced, 


ed, Tefits was again beſieged by the Georgians, and the Turks, 


under the paſha Mohammed, were defeated in attempting to 


Penctian 
affairs, 


Great 
loſſes of 
the Tur ds. 


relieve it. Sizan was not more fortunate than Mohammed, 
The Perſſans, under Tema and Simon, cut off nine thouland 
of his troops as they were foraging, and all he could do was 
to ſupply 7T%is with proviſions, while the rains prevent- 
ed his building a fort to fecurc the important paſs of Temanis. 
Unfortunately for Morad, his generals hated one another. 
Mohammed endeavoured to deſtroy a Georgian prince who 
turned Mahometan, and aſſumed the name of My/tapha, but 
the Georgians bravely killed one of the Turk: paſhas, and 
cut of the ear cf another, and wounded Mohammed himſelf, 
Thus he not only eſcaped from his danger, but having in— 
formed /1orad of the plot laid againit him, he was diſtin- 
guiſhed by the fultan with an imperial veſt, as a mark of 
his approbation; while Suan was diſplaced from his vizir- 
ſhip, and was ſucceeded by the paſha Shons, The manage- 
ment of the Perun war, in the year 1-82, was then com- 
mitted to Ferhad, a general of great reputation, which he 
loſt by his conduct, for he was defeated by the Perſans; and 
A7uſtapha. the Georgian, renouncing /Mohametiſm, he was 
obliged to return to Hrzerum, while the paſha O/man was 
appointed to ſucceed him in the command of the army, in 
which he met with ſuch difficulties, through the jealouſy of 
the other paſhas, that Morad was obliged to fend K1/ij Ali 
with a fleet to aſſiſt bim. | 

Aorad was, at this time, ill of the falling fickneſs, and the 
war between him and the Fenetians was upon the point of 
being renewed, through the horrid barbarities committed 
by Emo the Venetian admiral, in the Adriatic Gulph, upon 
ſome Turkifh ladies, bound for Tripoli, But upon Morad's 
complaint Emo was put to death by the Venetian ſenate, and 
all that Ee had deprived the Tν of was reſtored, but the 
honour and lives of the ladies, who had bcen firft raviſhed, and 
then thrown into the fea. Morad, the ſame year, was farther 
embarraſſed, by the miſmanagement and corruption of his 
governors in Egypt, where the paſha /brahim, whom Morad 
had intended to be his ſon-1n-Jaw, was guilty of the greateſt 
cruelty and rapaciouſneſs, but made his peace with the 
ſultan by making him a preſent of a prodigious ſum, which 
he had plundered from the Egyptians. 

The poſt of prime vizier being at this time vacant, it was 
beſtowed upon the paſha O/man, the Othman general againſt 
the Perfians, who recovered Tibris in the year 1585; but, like 
his predeceſſors, he was guilty of great cruelty and rapaci- 
ouſneſs, and was defeated by Hamszeb, the Per/zan prince, in 
ſeveral bloody battles ; but at laſt Hamzeb, in his turn, was 
routed by O/man, who, at the ſame time died, of an ague and 
flux, His victory, which coſt him twenty thouſand men, 

f , Was; 
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vas, 


in fact, a defeat, for his ſucceſſor was harraſſed in his 
march by Hau xeb. The Turks, however, reached Jan, 
where they found they had loſt eighty-hve thouſand men in 
the expedition; and all they could do was to ſend ſome re- 
lie; to Teflis; fo their army was diſbanded. This encouraged 
the Perſtans to beſiege Tibris ; but Ferhad in the year 1586, 
obliged them to raiſe the ſiege, and Jay with his army in the 
neichbourhood four years, Chri/tian authors give us more 
«rticvlars of this campaign, for they tell us, that prince 
Hainzeb, who continued to do wonders againſt the Turis, 
was betrayed by the turkmans in his ſervice, who abandoned 


the ſiege of Tauris, and ſet up Hamzeh's younger brother 


for king, but prince Hamzeh ſoon defeated them, and 
ruck off the head of the khan Mohammed their general. He 
ao that returned to the ſiege of Tauris, which he was 
obliged to abandon by freſh commotions, and his being a 
ſecond time betrayed by the turkmans, and other great lords, 
whom the Turks had privately bribed. This conſpiracy was 
more general than he at firſt imagined, and, being encourag- 
ed hy his brother Iſmael Hamzeh,who by ſome is ſaid to have 
deen king of Perfiaat that time, he was murdered; and thus 
the Othmans were delivered from their moſt formidable 
enemy. | 

In Hikes this year,' hoſtilities recommenced between Hunga- 
the Hungarians and the Turks, and in 1587, they took ſeveral i war. 
places from one another; but count George Serini, in an 
inroad they made into the imperial territories, attacked 


them while they were on their return loaden with plunder, 


and carrying with them a great number of Hungarian 
captives, with ſo much ſucceſs, that he killed two thouſand 
upon the ſpot, made thirteen hundred priſoners, with fifteen 
hundred horſes, and recovered all the captives and booty; he 
bimſclt loſing only eleven men, though a great many of 
his army were wounded.. Morad, underſtanding that the 
Juris had begun thoſe hoſtilities, ordered the paſha of Buda 
to be ſtrangled for violating the league, and gave his com- 
mand to the pafha Sinan, who was equally turbulent as his 
predeceſſor, but was defeated by the imperial general, with 
the Joſs of three thouſand men killed, beſides two hundred 
drowned, The Turks, after this, loſt ſeveral places in Upper 
Hun gary, and Morad diſapproving of Sinan's conduct removy- 
ed him likewiſe. 

Aobas, commmonly called the Great, was now ſhah, or 
king of Perſia, and Ferhad ſtill continued to command the 
Tur bib troops in that country; but, in the middle of his 
carcer againſt the Georgians, he was checked by a mutiny of 
bis army, Notwithſtanding that, he ſtill kept his footing 
In Perſia, ſo that the ſhah was obliged to purchaſe peace 
by giving up to the Turks the provinces of Revan, Ghiunjeh, 
and Harabog, and all the conqueſts the Othmans had made 
in his dominions, together with his brother as a hoſtage. = 
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This peace with Pere was for ten years, and is h 


Elizabeth Chriſtian writers ſaid to have been concluded in the ye 
applies to 1588, which was ſo famous for the defeat of the Span 


Morad. 


armada, by queen Elizabeth. That princeſs had not di. 
dained to apply to Morad for aſſiſtance againſt the king g 
Spain; and ſhe ſollicited him to employ his fleet againſt hz 
enemies, and for ſuccour to Don Antonio king of Portygy|, 


who had been diſpoſſeſſed by the Spaniard of his crown, 


She had likewiſe informed Morad of Philip's immodergs 
ambition, and the vaſt riches he drew from his Ameri 
dominionss and of the overth:ow -ſhe had given his fleet 
Morad anſwered her letter in very courteous terms, but if 
this letter is genuine, and the date of it right, viz, the 
fifteenth of September 1589, the peace with Perſia could ng 
have been concluded, for Morad there ſpeaks of his being 
on the point of ſubduing that people, whom he call 
c accurſed heretics.” | 


A Mutiny Be that as it will, in 1589 the Othman court, as indeed i 


ſuppreſſ- 
ed. 


generally 1s, being ſplit into factions, a ſtrong party wa 
formed againſt the defterdar, or high treaſurer of the empite, 
and the janiſaries, who are always the foremoſt in commo- 
tions at Conſtantinaple, accuſed him of adulterating the coin 
in which he paid them, and laying them under unneceflay 
taxes. As it is eaſy to ſee the beginnings of a commotion 


at Conſtantineple, by the flocking together of the mutineer, 


the aga, or commander of the janiſaries, was ordered ty 
appeaſe them, but he not ſucceeding was diſplaced, and 
another perſon who was to have been Morad's fon-in-lay 
appointed aga in his room; but when he wanted to exert his 
authority, he was obliged to fly to ſave his life. A fre, 
either wilful or accidental, breaking out, the janiſarits were 
ſo far from endeavouring to quench it, that they hindered 
others from doing it, ſo that it conſumed above fiftcen 
thouſand houſes, (if the number is not miſtaken for fifteen 
hundred), with a great number of public buildings, and 
continued to demand the perſon. of the defterdar, who 
had taken refuge in the imperial palace. According to 
the Turiifh hiſtorians, Morad gave an uncommon ſpecimen 
of magnanimity on this occaſion. Far from gratifying tie 
inſolence of the mutineers, who had blocked up his palace, 
and threatened death to his miniſters and himſelf, he armed 
his domeſtics, who in the Othman court are very numerous, 
and of a ſudden throwing open the gates, the janiſaries 
were attecked with ſuch vigour that one hundred and 
ſeventeen were inſtantly killed, and, before the reft could 
recover their conſternation, they were ſuppreſſed. But 


Morad thought it ſufficient that he had by this well timed 


active reſolution, preſerved the imperial dignity from con- 


_ tempt, for he ſuffered the paſha Sinan, now his prime vizie!, 


to interceed for the mutineers,whom he pardoned, all but the 
| | N | | ling: 
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-Jeaders, who were thrown in the fea. He even ordered 
ries to be paid in good money, aboliſhed the taxes 
d of, and gave the authors up to the fury of the 
who put them to death. 


ring: lead 
the janiſa 
com plaine 
people, 
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About this time, the long ſubſiſting peace between the peace 
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lt he Poles and the Othmans, received ſome intermiſſion, by the with Ps. 
% koſaks, invading Kan; as the Tartars, who were Jang. 
ou tributary to the Turks, did Podolia. But when thoſe mutual 


incurſions were on the point of producing a breach between 
Morad and Sigiſmund, king of Poland, an accommodation 
was effected by the mediation of queen Elizabeth. 


lerate 
erican 
fleet, 


but if That great princeſs had, at this time, vaſt influence in 
- the the Othman councils. For when Morad ſaw it neceſſary to 
| no keep bis ſoldiery employed in ſome foreign war, a party in 
vein tbe divan ſollicited him ſtrongly to declare againſt Spain, and 


it was thought that he woula have followed that advice, had 
it not been that Oſman, now grand vizier, and the paſha 
Haſſan, of Boſnia, determined him to break with the emper- 


calls, 


ed if 
was 
pire, 


mo- d made a ſhew of his being unwilling to break the eight 


coin years truce, yet he ordered Haſſan to invade Croatia with 
far WY fifty thouſand men, in reſentment of the injuries he pretend- 
tion ed his ſubjects had received from the Huſtrians. This hap- 
ers pened in the year 1591, and, next year, Haſſan beſieged and 
4 to took //7hitz, the capital of Croatia, but the chief command 
and in this war was given to Sinan, who hoped thereby to re- 
1:7 A tricve his character, and gratify his avarice. The emperor 
bis WY found himſelf unable, at firſt, to withſtand the torrent: fix 
fire, WY thouſand of his foot, and five hundred of his horſe, were 
vere cut to pieces in one place, and ſeven thouſand in another; 
;red but the- latter ſold their lives ſo dearly, that they killed 
cen twelve thouſand of the infidels. It was reckoned, at this 
een time, that the Turhiſb army in Croatia, and Hungary, amount- 
ak ed to one hundred and ſixty thouſand men. he ſlowneſs 
oh of the Germanic body, prevented the emperor from being 
to able to oppoſe this vaſt force; and, about September this year, 
el the infidels made a conſiderable progreſs in Hungary. The 
the emperor, at laſt, found means to draw together about forty- 
ce, hve thouſand men, and threw a bridge over the Drave. The 
ned BY Plague, at this time, began to rage in the Tyrkih army, thro? 
Its communications with Con/tantinople, and, not caring to 
venture a general engagement, they drew off to winter 
quarters, in their own territories. All this time the hoſtili- 
ties had been carried on with the utmoſt fury. War had not 
been formally declared on either fide, and the emperor com- 
plained by writing, of the manifeſt injuries and inſults 
he had received, particularly in the perſon of his embaſ- 
ſador, whom the Turks had imprifoned ; but was anſwered 
by Sinan only with recriminations, for his not ſending the 
Eipulated tribute; and thus hoſtilities went on. The 7 urk- 


i 


TY — 


or of Germany, Rodolþh the Second. Pretences were always Affairs of 
ready for a war between thoſe two ftates ; and, though Mo- Germany. 
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% garriſon of Petrina ſpread great devaſtations through th 
imperial territories, where they took the town of Marteniz. 
with the forts of St. Hedwig and Iſua, and other p acy, 
putting the inhabitants, at the ſame time, to death, 9. 
which was worſe, carrying them into captivity. They 
however, were checked, in attempting to ſurprize Nubaſg, 
in Hungary. | | 
Courage Haſſan Paſha, of Boſnia, the moſt active general againf 
of an ab- the imperialiſts in this war, underſtanding that Sieg, one d 
hot, the ſtrongeſt towns in Croatia, and built near the confluence 
of the rivers Kulb, and Save, and the bulwark of the impe. 
rial territories on that ſide, was governed by an abbot; he 
ſent him an inſolent letter, requiring him to give up the 
place; and, at the ſame time, to make ſure of it, he corruyt- 
ed the abbot's chief domeſtic to betray it. The abbot re. 
ceived Haſſan's letter, at firſt, with great complacency, and 
having ditcovered the treachery of his domeſtic, he learne 
as much as he could from the meſſenger, and then orderel 
them to be bound together, and thrown into the Gare, 
Another meſſenger was diſpatched to know what had be- 
come of the firſt. He was aſſured, by the abbot, that he 
had been diſmiſſed ſome days before, and, that he was very 
willing to give up the place, if Haſſan would fend ſome ofi- 
cers of rank, with a proper number of men, that 1t might 
juſtify his not holding it out. Hafan complied with this 
and, in three days time, a large body of Turk!ſh horſe arrived 
before the caſtle, and, finding the gates open, five hundred 
of them entered it; when a port-cullis, being ſuddenly 
dropped, barred the reſt from entrance, and every Tut 
who puts who had got within the place was put to death. This re. 
a body of ſolute action greatly exaſperated Haſſan, who ſwore he 
Turks to would raze the caſtle, and pull the abbot's ſkin over his ears, 
death. He accordingly advanced with an army of thirty thouſand 
men, and, having taken Trenſchin, in June, 1593, he Jaid 
ſiege to Sg, which he battered ſo furiouſly, that it was in 
danger of being taken, had not a detachment of the imperia- 
liſts, under general IAzgenberg, about the twen:y-firſt of 
June, ſeaſonably advanced to its relief. The number of the 
Chriſtians was not above four thouſand men, but they were 
encouraged by count Aver/berg,- to attack the infidels 
which they did with ſo much reſolution, that the Jaiter, 
| after a long diſpute, were broken, and A4verſberg, cutting of 
Eighteen their retreat, by a bridge they were to paſs, eighteen thou- 
thoaſand ſand of them were put to the ſword, or drowned, no quat— 
of them ter being given on either fide. Awongſt the flain, was 


killed. laſſan himſelf, with almoſt all the chief officers. The; 


troops whom Halſan had left to continue the ſiege, hearing 
what had happened, attempted to deſtroy their powder and 
proviſions, and fled with the utmoit precipitation, ws 


the Chriſtians made themſelves maſters of their tents, bag- 


gage, and artillery. | 


This 
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h th This glorious defeat of the Turks exaſperated Morad fo War with 

"12%, nuch, that he formally declared war againſt the emperor, Germany. 

acts, ad the beglerbeg of Greece ; about September, took Siſeg, 

LL put the brave garriſon to the ſword, whilſt Sinan Paſba, 

hey, at the head of forty thouſand men, took Meißbrun, and 
buyel Palbtta, the garriſons of which, contrary to the capitulati- | 


were put to the ſword, and made himſelf maſter of all 
3 adjacent, to the lake of Balaton. By this time, 
the Chri/tian army in Hungary, amounting to about eighteen 
thouſand men, beſieged Alba Regalis, under count Hardech, 


tages, he attacked aud defeated the infidels, who loft eight 
thouſand men on the 1yot, with all their artiliery and con- 
yoy, which was intended for the relief of the place. Har- 
ered dt, after this, ſet fire to the ſuburbs of Allie Negalis, and 
returned to Raab. Though the ſcaſon was far advanced, 
be. count Tefenbach, another imperial general in Upper Huugary, 
tie ith about fourteen thouſand men, on the nineteenth of 
"ery of November, took by ſtorm the fortreſs of Zubatich, which, 
of. MM then, was deemed to be impregnable, and put all the 
ipht garriſon to the ſword ; it being now the common practice of 
wy ke Chri/tians, as well as the Zurks, to give no quarter. He 
vel then marched againſt Filet, and underſtanding that the 
| paſha of Temeſwar was advancing to relieve it, with eighteen 
M thouſand men, Tefenbach left half of his army to continue 
de ſiege, and, with the other half, he totally defeated the 
4 aſha, who was killed, as were fix thouſand of his ſoldiers. 

Phe booty made by the Chriſtians on this occaſion, was very 
eat, both in artillery and proviſions, Upon Teffenbach's 


Npe- governor of Raab, but was obliged to raile it about the be- | 
he ginning of November, by the approach of the paſha of Buda, 
de ich twenty thouſand men, to relieve the place. Harde & | 
upt⸗ had juſt time to dra up liis army, and, under vaſt diſadvan- * 
t res 1 ö 
| 
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anl return to the ſiege, he was joined by count Pal, with fix 

ad ouſand men, and they preſſed the place fo furiouſly, that, 

5 tough it was ſtrong and reſolutely defended, they carried it 

We by ſtorm, and put all the garriſon to the ſword, excepting The Turks 4 

0 eight hundred, who, having retired with their wives and gefeated. | 

4 * to an inner caſtle, were admitted to a capitu= | 
ation. a J 

els do many repeated blows and loſſes, as the Turks had ſuf- | 

g tered this campaign, threw them into ſuch a conſternation, YL 


that they abandoned Diiiſtein, Somrſhre, Setichine, Blaveſlein, 
o. %, Ainache, Sollock, Meſthe, and many other places. Peter 
the Huſſar, a German officer, defeated the ſanj ik of Palotia; 
e count Eraſtoin did a detachment of three thouſand Tre, 
J molt of whom were either killed or drowned. In ſhort, it 
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* was thought that a territory, equal in extent to the Lower 
* Haſlria, was this year recovered from the infidels, when the 
* ſeverity of the ſeaſon obliged the imperialiſts to go into win- 
40 


ter quarters. 
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Superſti- Tt was no wonder if a war, ſo ſucceſsfully and fo furioyf 
tion of carried on by the Chriſtians, exaſperated the Turks at C. 
Morad. /tantinople to the laſt degree. Morad fell into a kind of; 
' melancholy, and, being naturally ſuperſtitious, his clerpy 
interpreted certain dreams he had been haunted with, aj 
his prophet had threatened him and his empire with deſtrue. 
tion, if he did not direct the whole of his force againſt the 
Chriſtians ; which he vowed to do. The campaign, there. 
fore, of the year 1594, was carried on with equal fury z; 
the preceding, and ſo reſtleſs were the Turks, that it may be 
ſaid to have laſted through all the winter; for, in the middle 
of January, Teffenbach put to the ſword one thouſand fin 
TheChri/- hundred 7urks, who were making inroads. The archduke, 
tians vic- Matthias, now commanded in chief for his brother the em. 
torious in peror, and opened the campaign fo early, that, on the eighth 
Hungary. of March, he beſieged and took Nævograd, which ſurrender. 
ed by capitulation. This important acquiſition was fol. 
lowed by that of Breſenza, Sige/?, and Babgo/tche ; all of them 
ſtrong places, and taken by count Serini. Hatwan, in Uj- 
per Hungary, was beſieged by count Teffenbach, who defeat- 
ed the paſha of Buda in his attempt to relieve it. In this 
action, the Tur#s loſt two thouſand five hundred men, and 
thirteen pieces of cannon; and, at the ſame time, 7aſprin, 
and Zabola, fell into the hands of the imperialiſts, and Ty 

fenbach reſumed the ſiege of Hatwan, 

By this time, the ſiege of Gran, the ancient Strigoniun, 
and once the capital of Hungary, was undertaken by the 
archduke, with forty- four thoutand men; but though he 
made a great progreſs in it, the defence of the garriſon wi 
fo obſtinate, that he was obliged to raiſe it, on the twenty- 
eighth of June, as Tefenbach, whoſe army was greatly 

| weakened by his numerous encounters, was obliged to do 
The Ra/- that of Hatwan. It was during this campaign, that the 
cians re- Raſcians, a people who live on the banks of the Da- 
bel. nube, rendered deſperate, through the opprefions of the 
Turks, threw off their yoke, ſeized their veſſels, beat the 
paſha of Teme/war, at the head of fourteen thouſand men, in WF 
two battles; took Baczkere+ and Ottadt, again beat the paſſa 1 
of Temeſwar, killed ten thouſand of his men, and took eigh- int 
teen pieces of cannon ; and, at laſt, took /Yerſetza and Lutz, 
=o that, they put themſelves under the emperor's pro- che 
tection. 
Naab be. Sinan Paſha was all this while aſſembling his army, which * 
conſiſted of one hundred and fifty thouſand men, and pro- rep 
viding for the ſecurity of his maſter's frontiers, and, after 
taking ſeveral leſs important places, in the end of July be de 
laid ſiege to Raab, the garriſon of which conſiſted of about 1 
five thouſand men, under count Hardecth. As this was 4 
city of the utmoſt importance, for the ſafety of Vienna itlell, WiW1, 


the utmoſt efforts were made by the archduke to relieve * We 
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hough the Turks loſt a prodigious number of men, 
. hy defeated the Chriſtians, in the iſle of Schut, and 
carried on the ſiege with ſuch reſolution, after this vic- 
tory, that twelve thouſand of them were killed in two at- 
tacks. Their obſtinacy, however, at laſt prevailed, and 
count Hardech, after obtaining a proper certificate from his 


officers, that the place was no longer tenable, ſurrendered it and taken 
to Sinan, for which he afterwards, according to the bloody by the 
politics of the court of Vienna, firſt loſt his right hand, and Turks. 


then his head, upon a ſcaffold, as if he had been corrupted 
by the infidels. This was the greateſt blow the imperialiſts 
had received ſince the beginning of the war, and was far 
from being counter-balanced, by their taking Ca/trow:tz, 


NP 


Petrina, Siſeg, and Gara. 


After the conqueſt of Raab, Fun laid ſiege to Komorra, Progreſs 
about four miles from Raab, ſituated in the iſland of Schut, of the war, 


both by land and water. But, being abandoned by the Tar- 
ters, who returned home, and in their return, did incredible 
miſchief to the inhabitants of the places through which they 
pailed, and being hard preſſed by the archduke, Matthias, 
he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and put his army into win- 


ter quarters. Before the end of this campaign, a conſpiracy | 
was diſcovered, by which the Tartars, in conjunction with 


ſome Tranſylvanian lords, engaged to deprive Segi/mund Bat- 
ri, of that principality, and to give it to Balthazar Battori : 
but $:9i/mund being put upon his guard, found means to 
trepan the conſpirators, and put them all to death, in his 
capital of Clauſenburg. Sigiſinund, perceiving that the Oth- 
nan court was at the bottom of this conſpiracy, immediately 
entered into an alliance with the emperor Rods/ph, and per- 
ſuaded the waywod of Halachia, and the palatine of Molda- 
dia, to do the ſame. This defection was of infinite preju- 
dice to the Othman intereſt. Michael, the waywod of Wa- 
lachia, cut in pieces one thouſand janiſaries, and all the 
Turi and Jews, who, againſt his will, had been ſettled in 
his dominions, and then he laid in aſhes Dziurdzowa, a 
large Turkiſh town on the Danube. After this, he ſurprized 
and put to death, a body of Turks who ſought to kill, or to 
carry him off priſoner, and put to the ſword all the Turæiſb 
inhabitants of Phloth, a great open town on the Danube, 


lying betwean Yro/czo# and Nicopolis. He then marched over unſucceſs- 


the Danube, which was then frozen, and, having on the ice 


ich city of Brailowa, Being unable to take the caſtle, he 
repaltied the Danube, and routed a large body of Turks drawn 
from their adjacent garriſons. After this, he took and plun- 
dered $1/1)t11a, a great city of Bulgaria, put the inhabitants 
to the ſword, and burnt it to the ground. 


According to the Chriflian writers, thoſe diſgraces and Neath and 
loſes made fo great an impreſſion on Morad, who was now character 
Uifted with the ſtone, and a complication of diſtempers, of Morad. 


partt= 


ful f 
defeated a large body of Tris, he ſurpriſed and rifled, the Turk, — 
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particularly the falling ſickneſs, that he died on the eg, 
teenth of January, 1595, in the fifty-ſecond vear of his 1 
and the nineteenth of his reign. By the beſt accounts 10 
have of his perſon, his look, and manner, were more grace. 
ful and mild, than thoſe cf his predeceſſors. He was tc. 
perate, juſt, and religious, but he was thought to be 00 
much under the power of his female relations, and to be tog 
avaricious. His frequent changes of miniſters and gener 
ſhews that he was neither conſtant, nor cruel, | 


The reign of Mohammed the Third. 


HIS emperor began his reign with a more than uſu 
97 80 2 act of cruelty. He was the eldeſt fon of Morad, ad 
ceſſor. had nineteen brethren alive. Morad's death being conceals 
from them, he invited them to a feaſt, where he ordered 
them all to be ſtrangled ; and, to compleat the horror of the 
entertainment, he is ſaid to have caufed ten of his father; 
wives and concubines, to be thrown into the ſea, for fen 
they ſhould have been pregnant. As the acceſſion of this en. 
peror, was owing to the nomination of the paſhas, without 
conſent of the army, the janiſaries mutinicd, and it was with 
difficulty they were appeaſed. But another inſurreQian 
broke out, when Hohammed, as it were, to ſhew the public 
he had no rival of his own family to fear, ordered a tent u | 
be ſet up, and the dead bodies of his father and his nineteen | 
brethren, to be expoſed to the view of the people, The 
whole city flew to arms, while the emperor, after this inhu- 
man exhibition, was feaſting with his great paſhas, But 
the grand vizier, partly by fair words, and partly by the 
terror of the artillery drawn out of the arſenal, quicted the 
diſorder. | 
Confede. The confederacy formed between the emperor, and the 
Moldavian, Walachtan, and other Tranſylvanian princes, at tit 
end of the late reign, ſtill ſubſiſted, and in the beginning a- 
of this, they gained many advantages over the 7yr#s, and 
took from them ſeveral places of importance. The alt 
chians in particular, intercepted Sinan Paſha, upon his fe 
turn to Conſtantinople, and ſtripped him of all the plundet 
he had been ſo long amaſſing. AZhammed, looking upol 
thoſe princes to be fo many rebels, beſtowed /7alachia upol 
one Bogdanus, a deſcendant of its ancient princes, and of- 
dered the Tartars to ſupport him, but in their march the 
were defeated by the /Yalachians, with the loſs of eight thou 
ſand men. Aaron, the waywod of Moldavia, was equallf 
fortunate. He encountered the khan of Tartary, as he wa 
advancing, by Mobammied's orders, to diſpoſſeſs him of f 
| | | dominioly 


racy a- 
gainſt 
him. 
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dominions, and having, in three battles, put twelve thou- 
fand of them to the ſword, he retook Bender, Schinitz, 
Tigna, and Meſhnis, with the country of Bobraga ; and, af- 
terwards, encountering Fanikula, Bogdan's ſon, he killed 
eight thouſand of his men, and thus cleared his country of 


the Tartars. 
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Had the princes of this confederacy been true to one ano- Progreſs 


ther, it is probable they would have driven the Turés out of of it. 


Hungary. The famine which, at that time, reigned amongſt 
the Tartars, who had entered the country, was ſuch, that 
their women eat their own children; ſo that ſcarcely eight 
thouſand, out of eighty-five thoufand, were alive. The 
waywod of Walachia, took Schimele Oreofiga, where the Turk- 
1% magazines were preſerved, Kilet, Galempe, St. George, 
and then laid ſiege to Lagansh, To ſupport this ſucceſs, 
Rudolph ſent above ſeventy thouſand men into the field, 
under the command of the archduke, Matthias. The paſha 
of Buda was defeated near Temeſwar, and the paſha Ferhad, 
in Walachia, with the loſs of eight thouſand men, by Na- 
dafii, the imperial general. During all theſe ſucceſſes, Si- 
giſmund, the prince of Tranſylvania, became jealous of the 
waywod of Moldavia, as deſerting the common cauſe, by 
holding intelligence with the Turks; and his ſuſpicions being 
confirmed, by certain intercepted letters, he ſeized him, his 
wife, and ſons, ſent them to Prague, and, gave the way- 
wodſhip to Stephen Roziban. Mohammed, perceiving that 
Sigi/mund was the ſoul of the confederacy that had done him 
ſo much hurt, endeavoured to detach him from it, by offer- 
ing him the waywodſhips of Moldavia, and F/Yalachia, but 
S/giſenund ſtood firm to his engagements with the emperor. 


Every Sy added to the loſſes of the Tur#s in thoſe countries, Loſſes of 


and the 
grew ſo great, that the emperor was reproached to his face, 
by one of the old janiſaries, for his perfidy, and the miſ- 
management of his miniſters. After this, Gran was beſieg- 
ed by count Mansfeld, an imperial general. The paſha of 
Buda endeavoured to relieve it, but was defeated, with the 
loſs of fourteen thauſand men, by the counts Palſi, and 
Swertzenburg. And that important city, after a vigorous re- 
ſiſtance, and ſeeing a freſh army of the Turks defeated under 
Its walls, was obliged to furrender to the imperial arms. 
The Turks next loſt Vicegrad. The prince of Tranſylvania 
defeated a hady of thirty thouſand of them, and beſieged 
Fagiat, which ten thouſand Turks endeavouring to relieve, 
they were all of them, excepting five hundred, cut in pieces. 
Mohammed, exaſperated beyond all temper, by thoſe and 
many other loſſes, ordered the paſha Ferhad to be put to 
death, and reſtored Sinan to the command of the army. He 
accordingly paſſed the Danube, but his numerous troops 
were encountered and defeated by the Tranſilvanians, with 
vaſt laughter, as was the paſha of Boſnia, who invaded Cro- 

Vol, VIII. N | atia 


ſcontent at Conſtantinople, for continuing the war, theTarks ; 
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atia, with twenty thoufand men. The infidels were ny 
more fortunate in their other attempts in this country, 
They were obliged to raife the ſiege of Petrina, and the 7. 
tulians, a people to the north-eaſt of Tranſilvania, throwing 
off the Turkiſh yoke, joined Sipiſmund with forty thouſang 
men. Upon which, the paſha Sinan, who had paſled the 
Danube with ſeventy thouſand of the beſt Turk troops, re. 
tired to Bukhore/t, and Sigiſmund ſtormed Fergoviſta, where 
he put all the garrifon, but the Turk; governor, to the 
ſword, as he did four thouſand more Turks, who came to re. 
inforce it. Sigiſmund continuing his progreſs, advanced 
againſt Buckhoreſt, which Sinan abandoned, and then he 
took Zorga, with ſuch loſs to the infidels, that, in the twelye 
laſt days of October, twenty-f1x thoufand of them were put 
to the ſword, with the loſs of no more than two hundred 
_ fifty Chriſtians; and then Sigmund returned to Ala 
lig. 
Te policy of the Tur4ih court ſeems to have been, to 
ploy the Employ the Crim Tartars againſt the Chriſtians. Accord- 
Crim Tar. ingly, in the year 1594, the khan invaded MHoldavia with 
jars a. feventy thouſand men, to make one Sudriat waywod of 
gainſt the ZJamoſi. The great chancellor of Poland, out of hatred to 
Ceriſii. Sigiſmund, invaded it at the ſame time, and, prevailing on 
. the khan to return home, he diſplaced the waywod Syzephen, 
and put one Jeremy in his room; who, though the vaſſal of 
Poland, agreed to pay tribute to Mohammed. The hatred of 
the Poles to the Turks, thus giving way to their enmity 
with Sigiſmund, the latter ſent the degraded waywod, Ste- 
phen, with an army, to drive them out of Moldavia; but he 
was defeated and put to death, and the new waywod called 
the Tartars in to his aſſiſtance. The war now raged 
with more fury than ever all over Hungary, Tranſyloania, 
and Moldavia, but in general, greatly to the diſadvantage 
of the Turks; who, if the Poles had joined the Christian 
confederate princes, mght have been driven to the walls of 
hay 5: 6 | | — 
uch was the ſtate of affairs in the beginning of the year 
1596, when Mohammed ordered war to be proclaimed at Con- 
anti nople, againſt the emperor, and Sigiſmund. Being diſla- 
tisfied at the conduct of Sinan, who was now above eighty 
years of age, he recalled him, with intention, as was believed, 
to put him to death. But $7792, making his peace with his 


who em- 


War pro- 
claimed, 


money, died, as it was thought, of grief, for his bad ſucceſs, 


againſt the Chriſtians. About the ſame time, the Georgians 
again took arms againſt the Othmars ; and Abbas, the ſhah 
of Perſia, as may be ſeen in the hiſtory of that reign, ob- 
tained vaſt advantages over them. But Mohammed, intent 
to ſubdue the Chri/tians, declared that he would march to 
Hungary in perſon, at the head of the greateſt army that the 
porte had ever ſent to that country. Lippa was beſieged by 


the Turks, but with no effect. They, however, recovercd 
Kliſa, 
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Klifa, in Dalmatia, and count Palfi took Sambol, lying be- 

tween Buda and Alba Regalts. Sigiſiiundlaid fiege to Temeſcvar, 

which forty thouſand Turks and Tartars attempted to relieve, 

but tho” he defeated them, and killed five thouſand of them, 

they repeated their attacks ſo vigorouſly, that he was oblig- 

ed to abandon the ſiege. Towards the end of Zuly, Maxi- 

milian, of Auſtrꝛa, the head imperial general, took poſſeſſion 

of Vatchia, and, in the middle of Auguſt, laid ſiege to Hat- 
| can, a ſtrong fort in Upper Hungary, lying between Buda 

and the Egra, and, having taken it, put four thouſand of 

the Turks to the ſword, with the loſs of only three hundred 

of the imperialiſts. _ | 

Mohammed, at laſt, took the field, and left Buda at the Mobam- 

head of two hundred thouſand men, purpoſing, as he gave e takes 
k out, to carry the war to the gates of Vienna, which the im- the field, 
oa perialiſts actually began to fortify. Upon his approach with 
this mighty army, the garriſon of Fatwarn abandoned it; 


to and, after detaching forty thouſand men to Temefwar, he 
0 laid ſiege to Egra, which had often baffled the arms of his 
th predeceſſors. A reader who runs over the particulars of one 
0 | fiege, by the Turks, may form an idea of them all, obſtinate 
W and inceſſant attacks, a dreadful carnage; and perpetual 
IN minings and batterings, made up the whole. Mohammed, 
* afraid that the imperial army was advancing to relieve the 
of place, attacked it with ſo much fury, that, after a brave re- 
of ſiſtance, he took it by an honourable capitulation; which 
'y was violated by the Turks, in revenge of ſome cruelties that 
q had been committed upon the garriſon of Hatwan. Moham- 
he ned, however, is ſaid to have puniſhed the authors of this 
ed violation, and to have ſet at liberty the remaining priſoners. 
1 Winter now approaching, Mohammed began to think of 
a, putting his army into winter quarters, In the mean while, 
de Petrina being beſiged by the Tur#s, they were obliged to 
1 abandon it with great loſs; and Maximilian, having united 
of ail his troops, was now at the head of thirty-two thouſand 

| horſe, and twenty-eight thouſand foot, with a train of one 
ar hundred and twenty field pieces, and every thing elſe in pro- 
te portion ; while the grand army of the Turks was encamped 
- near Egra. The Chriſtians were cager to come to a general 
y engagement, but the Danube parting the two armies, no 
, action of any importance, for ſome days, happened. At Jaſt, he is de- 
ls Hobammed ordered ten thouſand of his beſt troops to paſs feated. 
ls, the river. The Chriſtians not only defeated them, but 
is purſued them over the river, and filled the camp of the infi- 
1 dels with ſuch terror, that they took one hundred and ninety 
j pieces of artillery, while Mohammed, with his vizier, fled 
Ie with the utmoſt precipitation; the former, through grief 
6 and vexation, even ſhedding tears, which he wiped away 
e with a piece of Mapomet's, the prophet's, garment, which he 
i carried about him as a relick. xk. | 

| N 2 | Night 
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Night now drew on; the Turks were endeavouring to re. 
cover from their conſternation, and Maximilian was about 
to order a retreat, when Sigiſmund, he and the other in. 
perial generals, perſuaded him to pufh his good fortune, 
without giving the infidels time to breathe. The imperiz. 
liſts, accordingly, attacked the firſt line of the Twrks, and, 
having routed it, with vaſt ſlaughter, they attacked the main 
body, which was drawn up immediately before-their camy, 
but not till after ſtrict orders had been given, againſt |] 
plundering and diforders. The charge of the imperialiſts 
was ſo furious, that, having routed the enemy, they broke 
into the Turkiſh camp ; by which, they not only loft the 
fruit of the great victory they had gained, but were, in their 
turn defeated. The Hungarians, and Germans, were not 
proof againſt the amazing riches of the Tyr#:/h tents; and, 
breaking into Mohanmmed's own pavilion, inſtead of purſuing 
but re- their enemies, they fell to plunder... The patha Sigala, an 
covers the Italian renegade, obſerving this, rallied the infidels, and, 
field, while Maximilian, and the other Chriſtian generals, in vain, 
endeavoured to call their troops from the plunder, they 
found themſelves abandoned to the fury of the infidels, who 
killed twenty thouſand of the imperialiſts. This battle, 
called that of Kare/ta, colt Mohammed ſixty thouſand men, 
without Luckily for the Chriſtians, the conſternation of the Turk 
purſuing. continued to be ſuch, that they did not purſue their victory; 
and Sigiſmund, whole troops were under. excellent diſci- 
pauline, retreated in good order, with the loſs of no mote 
than two hundred of his men. Some of the German hiftori- 
ans, however, are far from agreeing with thoſe particulars, 
: They ſay, that the battle was fought on the twenty-fifth of 
October, that the loſs of the Turks was about twelve thou- 
ſand men, and that of the imperialiſts, about five thouſand, 
but they agree that the imperialiſts were not purſued, though 
the infidels are ſaid to have loſt great numbers in their re- 
treat to Egra, and from thence to Belgrade. 
A paſna MAd{ohammed was ſo proud of his late conqueſt, that he was 
defeated, ſirnamed Egra. The paſha of Boſnia beſieged Petrina, but 
was defeated by Herberſtein, the imperial general, with great 
Joſs. The conſequences, however, of the battle of k«- 
refta, in the year 1597, were detrimental to the Chrjiir 
intereſt, The confederacy began now to languiſh, and 
Michael, the waywod of Walachig, being no longer protect 
ed by his allies, again fubmitted to be tributary to Mofan— 
med, but without acting againſt the emperor. This defee- 
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tion from the common cauſe, obliged the brave S7gs/mund to tl 
reſign Tranſylvania to the emperor Rodelph, for tome other ? 
eſtates and penſions; ſo that nothing, of any great conſe- 2 


quence, paſſed in the field that year. 5 
In the year 1598, the Tartars made a peace with the em- v 
peror, upon the payment of a ſum of money; and the on c 
' ho 20 7- } 
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rtzenburs, and Palſ, being informed by two [talians who 
1 une Hom Raab, of the ſtate of that important fort- 


reſs, they had the good fortune to ſurprize, and make them- Raab re- 
ſelves maſters of it, after a moſt deſperate reſiſtance, two of covered 
the Turkiſh paſhas being killed. The booty the imperialiſts by the 
made in this place, is ſaid to have been incredibly rich. En- imperia- 
couraged by this ſucceſs, Paiſi attempted to take Buda, but liſts, 


was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, as the Turks did that of Yara- 
din, in Upper Hurgar which had been undertaken by the 
naſha Tbhrahim. Michael, the cautious waywod of Moldavia, 
this year, again threw off the Turtiſyh yoke, defeated the 
paſhas of Siliſtria and Badoua, took Niſſa, in Bulgaria, and 
harraſſed the Turk! territories with his inroads. 


In the year 1599, the Heyduks of Walachia defeated the War in 
vols; intercepted a reinforcement of three thou- Valachia. 
| ſand Turks, marching to Buda, and took priſoner the paſha 


paſha of 


of that city. After this, they ſurpriſed and defeated the 
paſha of Boſnia, at the head of ten thouſand men; and 
Stertzenburg's regiment put to the ſword, or drove into the 
Danube, a great number of ravaging Tartars. Mohammed, 
all this time, remained in Conſlantinople, where he gave him- 
ſelf entirely up to luxury. He took care, however, to ſup- 
port his troops in Hungary; but count Pali, this year, inter- 
cepted a great convoy defigned for the relief of Buda, and 
other cities belonging to the Turks, with a vaſt ſum of mo- 
ney. Towards the end of the ſummer, however, the paſha 
lbrahim, came to Buda, at the head of one hundred thou- 
ſand Turks, and made ſome overtures for peace, which came 
to nothing. This year, Sigiſmund, repenting of his bargain 
with the emperor, reſumed the government of Tranſylvania, 
where he was joyfully received by the ſtates, who equally 
dreaded the Auſtrian, as the Turkiſh, tyranny. It is even 
ſaid, that Sigi/nund, after all the great actions he had done 
acainſt the infhdels, choſe to depend on them, rather than 
the emperor, aad that he reſigned his dominions to cardinal 
Bathori, who was to hold them of Mohammed, but who was 
defeated and killed by the waywod of Walachia. And thus 
all Tranſylvania came again under the emperor's dominion. 
This was a dreadful blow to Mohammed, who gave the 
paſha Ibrahim orders to reſume the negociations for peace; 
but theſe, like-the preceeding, came to nothing; while the 
plague and famine continued to make prodigious havock 
among the Turks in Hungary. 


So many calamities falling upon the Othman empire, on Rebellion 
that fide, encouraged Kuſachin, the paſha of Caramania, who in Turkey. 


is ſaid to have been of the blood of Othman, to rebel. Being 
an excellent officer, he defeated ten thouſand of Aoham- 
rs troops, took Iconium, and charging AZohammed himſelf 
with cowardice'and miſmanagement, and ſ is miniſters with 
corruption, he prepared to advance to Crnſtantinople, Mo- 
barined, Sinan's for, was ſent to command againſt him, * 
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he, avoiding a battle, laid out ſome money fo judictouſl 
amongſt Kuſachin's infantry, that they abandoned him, and 


the rebel retired with his cavalry to Arabia. Next year he 


War in 
Hungary. 


Rebellion 
in Ala. 


prepared to attack the paſha MAHohammed, who had wintered at 


Aleppo, but, the latter proclaiming a pardon to all who 


would come over to him, Kuſachin was abandoned, and, 
being taken priſoner, was put to a tormenting death at Coy. 


flaytimople. 


We are now arrived at the year 1600, which opened with 
a mutiny of one thouſand two hundred French and alli, 
in the garriſon of Pappa, for want of pay, and they bargain. 
ed to give up the place to the Turks, but it was recovered by 
Swerrzenburg, who loſt his life in the attempt, while the 
Heyduis ſurpriſed the town of Giula. In the end of Aupyj}, 
the paſha Ibrabim took the field with two hundred thou. 
ſand men, and began his operations by taking Babolſta, 
which lies within four miles of the Danube, and twenty. 
eight ſouth-eaſt of Taniſſa, which important city, be likewiſe 
beſieged. The imperial army conſiſting of forty thouſand 


men, was commanded by the French duke, de Mercoeur, who 


attempted to raiſe the ſiege, and fought a drawn battle with 
the Turzs; but proviſions failing, and diſſentions amongſt the 
Chriſtians ariſing, the place was delivered up by capitulation, 
which was obſerved ; and /[brahim endeavoured to ſerve his 
maſter, chiefly, by procecding againſt the Hungarians gently 
and moderately. He died, however, ſoon after, having 
been nobly rewarded by the ſultan. 

Matters did not go on ſo well on the ſide of Mia, where 
FRuſachin's rebellion was revived, by one Skrivano, who de- 
feated the paſha Mahammed, after a bloody engagement. In 
Perſia, ſhah Abbas ordered the Turkiſh embaiiador to be 
baſtinadoed, for preſuming to demand one of the ſhah's ſons 
as a hoſtage to the O/hman court; fo low was the credit of 
the Turkiſh government fallen in Ha. The paſha, /dohan 
med, however, was ſent againſt Skrivano with a freſh army 
of one hundred and twenty thouſand men, but he was de- 
feated bv the rebel, who now proclaimed himſelf the defender 
of the Mobammetan faith. He was, however, again attacked 
by the paſha AJehammed, and thought proper to retire to the 
mountains, Here he recruited his army, and, falling into 
the lower countries, he ravaged the poſteſſions of ail who 
would not join him, and prepared to advance againſt Con- 


Rantinople itſelf; but, being prevented by death, he was fuc- 


ceeded by his younger brother. The paſha Haſſan was 


| ſent to ſuppreſs the new rebel chief, but he was both de- 


feated and killed, and the rebels laid a great part of the 
Othman dominions, in ha, under contribution, by which 
they raiſed vaſt ſums, Their general, who is ſaid to have 
been a Fartar, was now at the head of forty thouſand men, 
laid ſiege to Ancyra, the inhabitants of which gave him two 
hundied thouſand ducats to raiſe it. The Tin 41 r 
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renting this compoſition, the Ancyreans cut his garriſon in 
—_ — drove him out of the city. The rebels then laid 
fiege to Pruſa, in Anatolia, which they took, and in it a vaſt 
booty, beſides military ſtores in great abundance. After 
this, they were joined by the governor of Baghdad, and their 
progreſs became ſo formidable, that Mohammed was forced 
to comply with their demands, and to uy the paſhaſhip of 
Boſniu to their leader, who is called Ze! Ali. The inſolence 
of the rebels, who now appeared triumphantly at court, 
adorned with marks of imperial favour, exaſperated the army 
at Conſtantinople ſo much, that their officers entered into a 
conſpiracy with one of the ſultana's, to place her ſon upon 
the throne; Mohammed, according to them, being now 
unfit for government, equally through incapacity and cru- 
elty. This conſpiracy being diſcovered by an intercepted 


a, letter, the ſultana, her ſon, fifty of the conſpirators, and 
y- the aſtrologers, who had promiſed them ſucceſs, were put 
iſe to death. Tor we are now to attend the affairs of Hun- 
nd ary. | 
10 : 's the year 1601, the duke de Mercoeur, began the cam- Alba Re. 
th paign with the ſiege of Alla Regalis, and by fording a part galis be- 
he of the lake, which the Tur#s did not think fordable, he ſieged and 
N, took the city by ſtorm; though the defence the infidels taken. 
Is made was ſo obſtinate, that moſt of it was ruined. Haſſan, 
ly who had ſucceeded 1brahim in the command of the Turkiſh 
9 | army in Hungary, ſought to ſurpriſe this important con- 
queſt, before the place could be repaired, but he was de- 
re feated by the duke de Mercoeur, with far inferior numbers, The Turk; 
ee and the paſha of Buda, ſix ſanjacks, many general officers, defeated. 
n and fix thouſand common ſoldiers were killed. The duke 
e then beſieged Kani//a, and would have taken it, had not the 
5 inclemency of the ſeaſon obliged him to raiſe the ſiege. 
of This year, the plague raged through almoſt all the parts of 
I the Othman empire, and the janizaries had the inſolence to 
y demand the heads of certain courtiers, who had offenced | 
. them. Having deputed their aga for that purpoſe, Mobam- = 
er med put him to death, but the janiſaries, in revenge, would f 
d have pulled him out of his palace, had they not, as uſual, 
e been appeaſed by money. | 
0 To counterballance thoſe and a great many other miſ- A Ne- 
0 fortunes and diſgraces, which the infidels ſuffered, during galis re- 
- the courſe of this war, in the year 1602, the paſha Haſſan, taken 
- having an army of one hundred and fifty thouſand men, be- 
5 ſieged and took Alla Regalis, upon a capitulation of ſafety 


to the perſons and goods of the garriſon. But the imperial 


0 ſoldiers beginning to plunder the citizens, whoſe riches were 
h otherwiſe to fall into the hands of the Turks, the Tartars, who 
e ſerved in the infidel army, broke in, and ſlaughtered both. 
) Velan the governor, who had made a molt admirable deience, 
) was with the chief oflicers, carried priſoner to Conſtantinople; 
r and ſoon after, followed by the Turkþ general and his army. 
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The imperialiſts, this year, took the Lower Buda, and the p 

City of Pe, partly by ftorm, and partly by ſtratagem. The 1 

paſha Haſſan, endeavoured, but in vainy to retake Pf, d 

while count Nada/?i reduced the towns of Adom and Veli. p 

war. The Upper city of Buda, being ſtill unreduced, the n 
imperialiſts beſieged it with great vigour, but were obliged þ 

to raiſe the ſiege with loſs, and likewiſe to abandon the h 

| town of Adom. I c 
Cam- The campaign of the year 1603 began upon the Danule, i. 
paign up- which was that year frozen over. Six thouſand Turks, who 7 
on the Da- ſerved as a convoy of two hundred waggons of proviſions, n 
nube. to Alba Regalis, were put to the ſword by the imperialiſts, t 
who had no ſooner poſſeſt themſelves of the waggons, than t 

they were retaken by part of the garriſon of Buda, who, in / 

their return, loſt them to an ambuſcade, formed by the gar. 7 

riſon of Pe. In Valachia, the war was carried on againſt t 

the Tur#s, by the new waywod, Radul. Colonitx, the imperial a 

general, cut in pieces fix hundred Turks, in one party, but 7 

failed in his attempts upon a great convoy, as well as upon 

Babotæ, and he retreated to Komorra. After this, though the ee 

Tartars entered Hungary through Malachia, in ſuch num- at 

bers, that the vaſt flaughter of them did not ſenſibly diminiſh Ir 

them, Colonitz took Logua and Boulouvener, while Bafa, hi 

the imperial general in Tranſylvania, took Solomoſe; and 0 

the Walachians defeating Zak! Moſes, a Turkiſh or Tartar, 90 

general, the tranquility of that * was reſtored. In h1 

the mean while, the Turks, to the number of one hundred vl 
thouſand, aſſembled, with a ſhew to beſiege Pe/77 ; but the fr 
garriſons of Raab and Gran, under the direction of a Turk- pl 

2% officer, who had deſerted, plundered, and ſet fire to the * 

ſuburbs of Alba Regalis, | ec 
Mutiny at The ſervices which the paſha Haſſan had done this cam- he 
Conſtanti- paign, were thought to have been fo conſiderable, as to ga 
noyple. merit the ſultan's ſiſter in marriage, and he repaired to Con- an 
| ſiantinople, for that purpoſe ; but was confounded, when he la 
arrived there, to hear the janiſaries, and other ſoldiers, in a | 

body, demand of the ſultan, that he ſhould be delivered me 

'up to them. As the mutineers were very numerous, Haſſan un 
appeared before them, and underftood, that the charge pt 

againſt him was, for employing the chief {trength of the ui 

army in Hungary, while the Aſtan rebels were within three alt 

days march of Constantinople. Huſjan threw the blame upon up 

the ſultan's mother, and the kapigi aga, and continued ſo 1 

ſteady in his charge againſt them, that the mutincers with be 

the moſt bitter reproaches to the emperor, demanded their (0 

heads with ſuch obſtinacy, that thoſe of the kapigi aga and 5 

ſome other ofscers, were ſtruck off, and the ſultan agreed A 


and a re-that his mother ſhould be confined. After this, the rebels 

bellion in of Aa, renewing their inſults, Mohammed entered into a ſe— 
Aa. cret negociation for peace with the imperialiſts, but the 

treaty ſoon came to nothing. Buda, at that time, was in 

; great 
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eat diſtreſs for proviſions; and the paſha Morad, on the 
Prenty-ſecond of Auguſt, endeavouring to relieve it, he was 
Jefeated by Rufſhworm, the imperial general, in many re- 
deated encounters, with the Joſs of above eight thouſand 
men, beſides a vaſt number of priſoners, waggons and horſes. 
A oreat many ſkirmiſhes, with various fortune to each party, 
happened after this in the iſle of Vicegrad, near Buda; but 
count Trantmęſtorf beat the infidels in Stiria; and Bafta, the 
imperial general, took the important town of Lygaze, in 
Tranſylvanig. The imperialiſts however, in the end, could 
not prevent a great ſupply being thrown into Buda; and 
then the Turks drew their army from Hungary. Upon this, 
the imperialiſts beſieged, and with great difficulty took 
Hatwan, on the twenty-ninth of November, Five thouſand 
Tarls, under the paſha Beged, were either cut in pieces, or 
taken priſoners by Baſta. But the infidels found a uſeful 
ally in Bethlem Gabor, the head of the revolted Tranſyi- 


vanians. 
This year, Zel Ali the Aſian rebel, whom we have mention- Campaign 


be ed to have been reconciled to Mohammed's government, did, in Hun- 
N= at the head of twelve thouſand of his men, ſuch great ſervice gary. 

h in Hungary againſt the imperialiſts, that the ſultan promiſed | 
5 him the government of Beſnia. But the paſha Faffer, who 

1 commanded in that province, either unwilling to reſign his 

r, government, or encouraged by the ſultan, not only refuſed 

In him entrance into Baghnaluck, the chief town of the pro- 

9 vince, but prepared to cut him off. Zel Ali, feigning a re- 


treat, abandoned his camp, but while Fafer's ſoldiers were 
. plundering it, he attacked them ſo unexpectedly that he 
killed ſix thouſand of them, and having in his turn, plunder- 
ed their camp, the whole province ſubmitted to him, and 
he made a triumphant entry into Baghnaluck, After this he 
gave out that he would join the imperialiits if he diſcovered 


15 any more practices againſt him, and avoided all the traps 

0 laid for him by Mohammed. - | 

, Such was the untoward ſituation of the Turkiſh govern- Death and 
4 ment, when the negociations for a peace were renewed, character 
1 under the reſpite of a truce for twelve days, in the beginning of Mo- 

a of the year 1604. But, before the truce was out, the emperor hammed. 

6 Mihammed died, in the forty- fourth year of his age, and 


after a reign of nine years, and two months. He appears, 
1 upon the whole, to have been a cruel, worthleſs, ſenſual 
man, and to have held his empire only by the compliances 
be made with thoſe who diſturbed his government. He put 
to death, as we have related, his eldeſt ſon upon an idle ſur- 
miſc, but afterwards finding him innocent, his body was 
duried in the imperial ſepulchre, and the paſha who accuſed 
him was ſtrangled. His ſecond ſon died young, the fourth 
Was confined in the palace, and the third ſucceeded him. 
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The Reign of Ahmed the Firſt. 


Succeeded AHMED was no more than fifteen years of age whey 

by 4hmed. he mounted the Othman throne, a circumſtance that had 

| never happened before to that government. His firſt care 

was, to give orders that the negociation begun by his father 

with the imperialiſts ſhould be continued; and then he 

turned his thoughts to ſuppreſs the A/zatic rebels, who con. 

tinued in arms under Kallenden Ogli, and Tavil. His prime 

vizier K2ja Morad, undertook this war, and after defeatin 

the rebels, drove them into Perfia. Ahmed demanded that the 

two generals ſhould be delivered up, which fhah bas te. 

fuſing to do, the vizier invaded Pera, but too late to do 

any thing effectual for that campaign. Ahmed, young as he 

was, next applied himſelf to domeſtic regulations, and re. 

moved his grandmother, who had been ſo much complained 

of in the late reign, from all her power in the government. 

The negociations for the peace in Hungary ſtill went on, 

but were interrupted by the imperialiſts diſcovering a plat 

of the Turks to ſurpriſe Pe, during the time of a grand en- 

tertainment there, given to their chief officers by the im- 

perialiſts. After this, hoſtilities were renewed with great 

rigour on both ſides. The paſha 7er entered his govern- 

ment of Boſnia, from whence he drove his competitor 24 

Ali, who however, was made governor of T emeſwar, but he 

failed in an attempt he made to ſurpriſe Lippa. Another 

deſign, formed by the Turkih priſoners, to ſurpriſe or 

deſtroy Kaſſova, miſcarried about the ſame time, but the 

important fortreſs of Kaniſſa was accidentally blown up by 
gunpowder. . | 

Continu- It appears, as if neither the Tarts nor the imperialiſts in 

ance of Hungary, were in earneſt for a peace. The paſha of Buda, 

the war diſowned the deſign upon Pe, and profeſt himſelf willing 

with the to reſume the negociations, but at the ſame time he took 

Chriſtians and burnt down the caſtle of Smmin. Matters thus begin- 

ning to wear a more favourable aſpect for the Turks in Hun— 

gary, the paſha Haſſan, who was reckoned the belt officer in 

their dominions, was ſent thither, with one hundred thou- 

ſand men, while the Tortars continued their uſual ravages 

in Falachia. This obliged the waywod Rodolf, to put his 

country under the protection of the emperor, who, this year, 

received one hundred and fifty thouſand crowns from the 

pope, for the defence of Hungary, The terror of {jjan, 

who was now made great vizier, was ſuch, that the governor 

of Peſt blew up that fortreſs, and retired to Gran, which 

was ioon after beſieged by Haſſan. Tambier, the governor of 

Lipta, marching to its relief, was intercepted by Bethe 

Gabor, at the head of the Tranſiylvanian rebels, and four 

thouſand Turks, who were ali of them routed, and * de- 

ence 
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| ence made by count Schultz the 8 of Gran, was ſo 
good, that Haſſan, on the tenth of Ociober, raiſed the ſiege, 
and was harraiied in his retreat by Baſta, the imperial gene- 
ral. Potſkay, a Calvini/t nobleman of Poland, now ruled in 
Tranſylvania, under the Turk, and calling himſelf the de- 
fender of the reformed religion, he eſtabliſhed Prote/tantijm 
at Kaſſova, which he took, after defeating Beligro/a the im- 
perial general under Baſta. The truth is, the perſecutions of 
opery were now become as ruinous to Hungary and Tran- 
ilvana, as the arms of the infidels had been. The impe- 
rialifts under Baſta at laſt defeated Potſkay, but turned their 
arms againſt the Protęſtants of thoſe countries, who uniting 
under Potſtay, he again recovered his power. This reduced 
Balla, whoſe army was very mutinous, to apply to Potſkay 
for peace, but the latter, among other things, inſiſting upon 
each ſubject having the free exerciſe of his own religion, 
the war went on. The Heyduks and Tartars, ſurpriſed 
Gotaza, near Gran, but it was recovered by the imperialiſts, 
who likewife took Palantwar. The Turks however, by the 
means of the Heyduks, moſt of whom were in Potſzay's in- 
tereſt, took Vachia, but were repulſed in an attempt they 
made upon Gran ; though the Heyduzs betrayed to them 
the town of Vicegrad, the citadel of which ſoon after capi- 


tulated. 
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Such were the chief military tranſactions of the year gigotry 
1603, Though the Chri/zan cauſe then appeared to be on of the 


1 the point of ruin, yet, ſuch was the bigotry of the houſe of q 
* Auſtria, that the emperar conſidered the Prote/tants to be —— 


equally his enemies as the infidels. The Prote//ants, on the 
the other hand, the Heyduks eſpecially, felt the Turkiſh more 
by light than the Auſtrian yoke, and though Baſta offered an 

Indemnity to all deferters who would return to the imperial 
ſtandard; his offer was ſo far from producing any effect, 
that he ſaw himſelf in danger of being abandoned by his 


ing own army. The Heyduks, in the beginning of February 1606, 

ok took the caſtle of Satmar, and were prevented only by the 

in accident of the ice failing under them, from taking Tatay 

* likewiſe. They next attacked New Hanſel, and made them- 

1 ſelyves maſters of the town, but were diſpoſſeſſed of it by 

* the garriſon of the caitle, They had better fortune before 

= the important town of File, which was ſurrendered to them 

his tor want of water, and their ſucceſs was ſuch, that they at 

ar, laſt forced the ſtates of Tranſylvania to recognize the autho- 

he rity of Polſcay, on whole ſide were likewiſe molt part of the 

1, native Flungarians, | 

or Notwithſtanding the defeat and flight of the two Turtlh The re- 
ch rebels into Perſia, the rebellion ſoon broke out again in Ala, bellion 
of where the paſha Sigalu was defeated by the rebels in a bloody breaks out 
n battle. Putting himſelf at the head of a freſh army, he again in 


and that ſhah ſending his ſon to their aid, defeated Sg, 
| | and 


obliged them to apply for aſſiſtance to the court of Perſia, 4/ia. 
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and killed thirty thouſand of his ſoldiers, and afterwarg; 
reduced all the country of $hirwan, excepting a few incon. 
ſiderable places Ahmed upon this, was inclined to haue 
abandoned the Hungarian war, and to have ſent the paſh 
Haſſan againft the Perſians, and the rebels; but changing 
his mind, he continued Sigala in his command. Phat 
general, notwithſtanding his great abilities, was again de. 
feated by the Perſians, who afterwards took Baghdad. Ig 
Anatolia, the rebellion ſtill continued to rage, and the paſhy 
of Daniaſcus, and Aleppo, were at war with one another, Any 
to compleat the misfortunes of the Turtiſb government, on 
that fide, the janifaries mutinied, and a dreadful fire broke 
out at Conſlantinople. Sigala informed Ahmed of all his mis. 
fortunes, and, obtaining the command of another army, he 
was again defeated, and with difficulty he eſcaped with on] 
three hundred ſoldiers to Ardena, a city near Tarſus. The 
paſha of Trebiaund advancing to his relief, Sigala, with no 
more than ten ſoldiers, got ſecretly over the walls and joins | 
him. The two paſhas were again defeated, and Sigala ws 
obliged to ſave himſelf in a little boat. So many repeated 
overthrows, with the loſs of Aena, tired out Ahmet; 
patience. He ordered all Sigala's houſe and riches at Cin. 

Jiantinople to be ſeized, and that a freſh army ſhould be 

raiſed againſt the Perſians. The janifaries however, abſo— 

lutely refuſed to march, and Ahmed was obliged to appcal: 
the mutiny by putting to death his high treaſurer. 

War in In Syria, the war continued between the paſhas of Da- 

 pyria. mnaſeus, and Aleppo. The former at firſt had the advantage, 
and obliged his rival to ſubmit to his terms: but the agree. 

ment was not of long ſtanding, and the paſha of Damaſcu, 

with the paſhas of Tripoli, and Gazera, advancing again! 

Aleppo with ſixty thouſand men, they were defeated by that 

paſha with half the number, and he, at the ſame time, took 

Tripoli; and affecting to act independently of the ſultan, he 

impoſed a tribute on the Turks, and reduced all Syria, mak- 

ing ſeveral regulations in trade, to Perſia and the Indies, to 

enrich his new ſubjects. The beglerbeg of Anatolia's lieu- 

tenant, was totally defeated, in endeavouring to reduce him, 

and he had the good fortune to poſſeſs himſelf of a whole 

year's tribute of ght, by the ſhip which carried it being 

thrown on his coatls. 
Affairs of Such complicated misfortunes on the fide of Aſia, ſeemei 
Germany. to determine Ahmed to have peace on any terms, but tie 
Germany emperor was equally embarraſſed. Potſtay refuſed to 

treat with him, without eſtabliſhing ſuch preliminaries as a+ 

mounted to his renouncing Hungary. Baſta's army again mu- 

tinted, and the Heydids not only took New Hanſel, but ravag- 

ed Moravian. Baſia, however, having ſomewhat appeaſed his 
mutinous troops, obtained ſome advantages over the Tur#;, 

and Tertars, near the Danube; and the imperial garriſon of 

Aomorra ſurpriſed and killed the paſha Begedes, and ine 

i cepted 
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cepted a rich convoy of money that was going to Potſhay. 
That nobleman, however, proceeded with ſuch amazing 
ſucceſs, that not only all Tranhyluania, and the greazelt part 
of the Aujtrian Hungary, ſubmitted to him, but he carried 
his arms into Auſtria, and Stiria itſelf. In ſhort, even the 
counts Serini, Nadaſti, and Budiani, who had done wonders 
zzainlt the Turks, ſeeing the emperor in a manner abandon 
ij] care of them, ſubmitted to Po!/Fay likewiſe. But the 
Heyduks were forced to raiſe the ſiege of Odenburg, with 
great loſs. Polſtay likewiſe loſt four waggon loads of 
money, which was intercepted by the Germans; it having 
deen ſent him by the Tarts, as the price of his having 
given up Kaſſova. To compenſate him for this loſs, Dotis 
ſurrendered to his party; and on the ſeventeenth of October 
New Hauſel was, after a long and obſtinate ſiege, delivered 
to the Hungarians in his intereſt; . 

Piiſtay, all this while, proceeded upon the moſt plauſible 
pretexts. He inſiſted, that Hungary ſhould be governed by 
Hungarians only, that Tranſylvania ſhould be independent, 
and both countries free, with the full liberty to exerciſe the 
Pritc/tant religion. The German emperor at laſt agreed, 
that he ſhould enjoy, during his life, the principality of 
Tranſylvania, and that his ſubjects ſhould profeſs Protęſlontiſi:; 
but by the perſuaſion of 4hmed, who promiſed to give all 
Hungary to Potſecy, he rejected thofe terms, and the Turks 
beſieged and took Gran, the governor, Danpier, being oblig- 
ed to ſurrender the ſame by a mutiny of the garriſon, who 
were put to death for their cowardice, and treachery, at 
Kimerra, to which place they were conducted in terms of 
their capitulation. So many repeated misfortunes detemin- 
ed the emperor Nodolph to liften to freſh propoſals for peace 
made to him by Ahmed; but they ſtuck at the toleration of 
the Protęſtant religion, which was ſtill inſiſted upon by 
Potſtay. And on the other hand, Shah Abbas ſent an em- 
baflador to Vienna, to diſſuade that court from coming to 
any accommodations with the porte. While matters were 
in this ſtate of ſuſpence, between peace and war, the 
Turks miſcarried in an attempt they made upon Raab, while 
the Hungarians of Potſeay's party reduced Tokay, and blocked 
up 2 The Turks, about the ſame time, attempted to 
take Lippa, but, after entering the town they were defeated 
with great Joſs by the garriſon of the caſtle. Negociations 
for peace, however, were reſumed, and the treaty was con- 
cluded between the emperor, the ſtates of Hungary, and 
prince Potſkay, on theſe terms: That the Catholics, Lutherans, 
and Calviuiſts, ſhould all have free liberty to exerciſe their 
reſpeCtive religions in Hungary; that Potſtay ſhould remain, 
curing life, prince of „ and that they jhould 
endeavour to conclude a peace with the Turks; that the 
ſtates of Hungary, in the emperor's abſence, might take the 


archduke ZZatthias for their palatine or governor ; that all 
| oller 
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other offices ſhould be exerciſed by the natives of the 
country ; and that the jeſuits ſhould not be allowed to enjoy 
any property in that kingdom, unleſs Rodolph ſhould pleaſe 


A peace to make them any preſents. A treaty then ſucceeded he. 


Its terms. 


Peace 


| tween Ahmed and Rodolph, which, on the ninth of Now. 


ber 1660, was concluded on the following conditions : 
T hat the ſultan ſhould ſtile the emperor, father ; and the 
emperor the ſultan, ſon, in all their letters and negotiations, 


that the king of Spain, if he pleaſed, ſnould be comprehend. 


ed in the peace; that the Tartars ſhould alſo be included, 
on the Turks giving aſſurance, that they ſhould make no in- 
curſions upon the Chri/tians ; that this truce, or ſuſpenſion 
of arms, ſhould laſt twenty years, to begin from the fir} 
day of January 1608; that the two parties ſhould reciprg. 
cally ſend — every three years to each other; that the 
emperor ſhould begin immediately, by ſending two hundred 
thouſand florins, which ſhould be inſtantly returned by the 
ſultan, in a preſent of the ſame value; that each party 
ſhould retain what they were poſſeſſed of; that they ſhould 
not lay any additional taxes on the cities and villages taken 
in the late wars, beſides what they then paid; that they 
ſhould not attack any place belonging to each other, on any 
pretence whatever; that on both fides they might repair 
their reſpective fortreſſes; and that the agreement made with 
Potſtay, prince of Tranſylvania, ſhould remain in full force, 
Pachia was to he reſtored to the emperor, and the ſultan was 
to keep poſſeſſion of Gran. During thoſe negotiations, 


with Ger- Potſeay was ſo much indiſpoſed that he could attend at none 


many. 


War with 
the Per- 


fans, 


both civil and religious, 


thouſand men. He was ſucceeded in bis commend 


of the conferences, and at the end of this year he died, with 
the character of being one of the greateſt patriots of his 


time; only he was under the misfortune of his being odlig- 


ed to aſſert the liberties of his country, and of mankind, by 
the aſſiſtance of infidels, who were enemies to all liberty 

Ahmed having thus concluded peace with the Germanic 
body, employed all his thoughts towards recovering thoſe 
beautiful provinces that had been rent from his empire by 
the Perfians. Previous to that, he was obliged to endeavour 
to reduce, either by arms or by treaty, the paſna of Alepfo. 
Negotiations failing, the grand vizier was ſent againſt him 
with an army of one hundred and thirty thouſand men, and 
had the good fortune, after various conflicts, to force the 
rebel to retire to Per/ia ; but recruiting himſelf there, he, at 
Jaſt obtained his pardon from the ſultan, who now ſpent 
two or three years in pleaſure and inactivity. The nego- 
tiations, however, with the Per/zans ſtill went on, through 
the agency of the khan of Tartary ; but Afhmed's demands 
being too high, hoſtilities were renewed. The Perſians in- 
vaded the y Fs Ira#, and 4hmed ſent againit them the 
paſha Naſuh, who was defeated with the loſs of twenty 
by tae 
paſha 
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pale of Aleppo, who probably having his reaſons for not 


acting vigorouſly againſt the Perſians, was put to death by 
the ſultan's order. | 
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By this time, viz. in 1610, the archduke Matthias had Opera- 


been elected king of Hungary, upon the terms of toleration tions of 


for religion, and ratified the late treaty with Ahmed. He theTurkiſh 


was oppofed by Gabriel Bathori, who had aſſumed the prin- fleet. 


cipality of Tranſylvania, and had put himſelf under the pro- 
tection of Ahmed, who ſupported him againſt Corn/tantine, 
the waywod of Moldavia. This ſummer, Ahmed had a fleet 
at ſea, but it was unfortunate in all its operations againſt 
the gallies of Malta, and the other Italian powers. The 
Tuſcans, in particular, made a vaſt booty by ſea, to the value 
it is ſaid of one million five hundred thouſand crowns, 
while the gallies of Malta, and Naples, ravaged the Turkiſh 
ilands in the Archipelago. The Perſians, in the mean while, 
were {till gaining ground upon the Othmans, but Shah Abbas, 
about the beginning of the year 1611, would willingly have 
made peace upon terms that were diſagreeable to the ſultan, 
who ſucceſſively employed Morad, Serder, and the paſha 
4 againſt the Perſians. A peace, however, was at laſt 
concluded, on condition of the ſhah's paying to Ahmed 
two hundred camel loads of ſilk, and making ſome other im- 
material conceſſions. This year, a detachment from the 
Malteſe gallies ſurpriſed and plundered Corinth in the Morra, 
without any loſs of men, 


The paſha Naſ/uf was now, both for his great abilities in The jani« 


peace and war, the reigning favourite of the Othman court. ſaries 


In the year 1612, he carried with him to Cenſtantinople a mutiny. 


Perſian ambaſſador, for ratifying the late treaty ; but the ja- 
nifaries being now idle, begun again to mutiny. They refuſed 
longer to accept of bread and rice for their ſubſiſtance, and 
when a great conflagration happened at Con/lantinople, in- 
ſtead of aſſiſting to quench it, they broke open and plun- 
dered the houſes of the inhabitants. Naſſuf, who was now 
rſt vizier, and was the only ſubject of the empire who had 
the liberty of breaking in upon the ſultan's pleaſures, was 
ſo far from giving way to the mutineers, that he ordered 
ixteen hundred of them to be ſent to Iſia, and he threaten- 
ed the extinction of their order. "Thoſe vigorous meaſures 


were the more eaſily executed, as the ſultan had no wars 


upon his hands. Matthias king of Hungary, had ſucceeded 
to the empire of Germany, and demanded the principality 


of Tranſylvania, which was denied him. This youu Ahmed 


concluded an advantageous peace with the Dutch, who were 
then a conſiderable maritime power, and he gave them free- 
com to trade in his ports, and to ſend an ambaſſador, or re- 
dent to Conſtantinople, About Midſummer, Abmed's ſiſter 
was married to Mebemed Paſha, ſon to S-gala Pajha, the 
unfortunate commander againſt the Per/ians, and his 


daughter, 
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this lady, however, a few days after the weddings were over 
felt the ſultan's fury. He, it ſeems, was in love with: 
female ſlave belonging to his ſiſter, whom the ſultana poiſon- 
ed, and Ahmed in revenge ſtabbed her in the face with 
dagger, and trampled her underfoot on the ground, beſide 
beating her moſt ſeverely. Soon after this, the ſultan te. 
tiring from the plague at Conſtantinople, to one of his coun. 
try ſeats, a derviſe, or religious perſon, threw a ſtone at hin, 
with an intention to murder him, but the aſlaflin, miſlg 
his aim, was next day put to death. | 

The troubles, which ſtill continued in Maoldavia, and 
Tranſilvania, were now come to fo great a height, that 
Bathbori was killed by his own ſoldiers. | 

In the year 1613, the Horentines took fort Agliman, which 
lies to the north-weſt of cape Bogas, in Cilicia, as the Pr. 
tugueze, and Spaniards did Aden, lying on the Red Sea, to- 
wards the ſouth of Arabia. Thoſe, and a great many other 
loſſes ſuſtained by Ahmed, from the Italian and other power, 
obliged him to have recourſe to his Chriſtian ſubjects for te- 
pairing his marine. He obliged the Armenians of his empire 
to build nine gallies, and the Greets twenty ; all at their own 
expences. His arms proſpered little better by land, though 
after the death of Bathori, his rival Bethlem Gabor, was, by 
the paſha Serder, declared prince of Tranſyivania, yet, 
that was of very little ſervice to the ſultan, who raiſed x 
vaſt armament, and ſet out, as was thought, to conquer 
Tranſylvania for himſelf, but was deterred by Bethlem's great 
power. Returning towards Con/lantinople, he received in- 


telligence that the plague raged in that capital, and when it 


Intri gues 
at Con- 


Stantinople 


for which reaſon, the paſha was obliged to ule a Þrataget 


was ſomewhat abated, to prevent its breaking out again, he 
ordered all the dogs in Con/tantingþie to be carried to a deſert 
iſland, where, contrary to the doctrines of Jahomedi/m, ne 
ſuffered them all to periſh for want of ſuſtenance. 

During thoſe public calamities Ahmed's court was filled with 
intrigues. Sigala, now paſha of Buda, notwithſtanding tie 
unfortunate campaigns he had made againſt the Per/zans, 


was {till ſuffered to enjoy his life and government; and his 


wife being fiſter to the ſultan the paſha NVaſf, the prime 
vizier, being extremely jealous of his credit at court, denied 
him acceſs to the ſultan, and did him all the ill offices in bi 
power. Sigala, being a man of intrigue, gave a letter to Als 
wife, addrefſed to the ſultan, but not being able, through tac 
vizier's jcalouſy to put it into his own hands, ſhe diſpoſed d 
it in his room ſo as that he found it. The contents of this 
letter, which was faid to have accuſed the vizier of a conſpl- 
racy againſt the ſultan's life, determined Ahmed to ſend for bis 
head; the paſha Boſtanji was appointed to be the meilenge! 
It was ſuſpected that the vizier intended to fly over to ji 
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by dreſſing himſelf in the ſultan's robes, and having thus 
ſecured him, the vizier, after delivering up the ſeal, quietly 
ſabmitted to be ſtrangled. Perhaps, his greateſt crime was 
his treaſure, for about four hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, 
in ready money, was found in his houſe after his death. 
This ſum enabled Ahmed to finiſh ſome magnificent works 
he had laid out at Conſlantinople; and Bethlem, his tributary 
prince of Tranſylvania, by the aſſiſtance of the paſha Sauder, 
retook ſeveral towns in Germany, and received the ſub- 
miſſions of others, but upon the expreſs condition of their 


not falling under the power of the Turks. | 
About the year 1615, a real or pretended brother to the An im- 


that led himſelf prince Jalaya, is ſaid to have poſtor. 
an, who called him p aya, p 

a — to murder him. The le of this erſor is ex- 
* tremely romantic, and ſeems to have been the invention 
4 of the jeſuits, who were at this time very buſy in making 
s roſelytes of Ahmed's ſubjects. He pretended to be the elder 
a \rother of Ahmed, and that his mother, who was a Chri/tian, 
"_ by giving out he died of the ſmall-pox, had ſaved his life, 
7 and fecretly educated him in her own religion. His preten- 
4 ſions gained credit ſo far, that the A/atic rebels received 
* him for their head, but being defeated and wounded, he had 
ugh recourſe to the methods of aſſaſſination. Being recovered 
1 of his wounds, he came in diſguiſe to Conſtantinople, where 
e be is ſaid to have entered into a conſpiracy with a derviſe, - 
l called by Chr:/ttan writers the vizier dervife, to murder the 
1 ſultan. The derviſe dying unexpectedly, Zakaya was oblig- 
4 ed to fly, and wandering on foot through JYalachia, and 
9 Moldavia, he there eſcaped many dangers, but at laſt came 
1 to Prague. There he met with nothing but great honours, 
* and fair promiſes. Coſmo, grand duke of Tuſcany, next invit- 
er ed him into his dominions, and treated him with all the 
1 honours due to his real or pretended birth, as did the courts 


10 of Madrid, and Rome. His behaviour was ſo plauſible, and 
i his ſtory had been ſo well cooked up, that the Roman Caths- 
4 le powers, for ſome time, had thoughts, by Co/mo's advice, of 


hy putting him at the head of a force to diſpute the Othman 
J throne, as it was more than probable, he would be ſupport- 
by ed by a vaſt party in that empire. But the diſfentions 
big amongſt the Chriſtian powers themſelves, prevented any 
his thing of that kind from taking effect. We are told by 
Fi thoſe who were perſonally acquainted with him, that he 


4 was a plauſible, well accompliſhed perſon, and that at laſt 
he went to France, where he was ſupported by the duke de 
Nervers, where it is likely he ended his —2 x | | 
his Stephen, the tributary waywod of Moldavia, under the Affairs of 
Tris, behaved with ſo much cruelty, that his nobility ſet Hungary. 
7 op againft him Alexander, the ſon of Feremy, their former 
05 waywod, and obliged Stephen to fly to Brahilow. Alexander 
bi had no objection to his continuing to pay the uſual tribute. 
Put the paſha of Buda ſeized on his ambaſſadors in 
Vol. VIII. " their 
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their way to Conflantinople, and ſent them to Stephen, who 
put them to death. Ihe war was then renewed with greater 
fury than ever, but all the events of it were favourable to 
Alexander, who, in the year 1610, defeated the joint forces gf 


Stephen, and the paſha Sk:nder, in a general engagement, in 


which the latter loſt twelve thouſand men on the ſpot, he. 
ſides wounded and priſoners. After this, the boyars, or 


great lords of Malachia, offered him their principali:y, 


which he declined to accept of; and upon the diſgrace of the 
vizier who was Stephen's patron, the latter was ſent priſoner 
to Con/lantinople, where he ſaved his life by turning Mabo— 
metan. Mikhbna, the Turkiſh waywod of Falachia, was, upon 
this, by the Turks, proclaimed prince of Moldadvia, and in- 
vaded that principality at the head of twenty thuuſand 
TYalachians, and Turks. Alexander could have made neg 
againſt all this force, had he not been. deſerted by the Pola, 
and koſaks, who ſerved in his army, and by his own gen--4] 
 Bicho. Thoſe deſertions ſo weakened him, that he and his 
fon Bogdan, after being totally defeated, were taken priſoners 
and ſent to Conflantinople, where they were ſentenced 0 


perpetual impriſonment, but eyaded that puniſhment by em- 


bracing #ohametijm : 
The houſe of Auſtria, and the Germanic empire, were too 
much intereſted in thoſe diſputes to remain ſtrictly neutral 


in terms of the treaty of 1605. But though many hoſtilities , 


were committed between them and the Tur#s, no formal 
declaration of war having been made, that treaty was now 
renewed and explained, and ſeveral commercial articles, 
to advantage of both parties, were added to it. The in- 
tercourſe which this negociation occaſioned, gave vaſt 
umbrage to the people of Con/tantinople. Ahmed had given the 
French jeſuits leave to ſettle at Pera, which is conttd<rcd as 
part of the ſuburbs of Conſtantinople, thougin on the oppoſite 
ſhore. It was not long before they began to practice their 
intrigues in making converts; and the Turks, wao of all 
people in the world are the moſt attached to their religion, 


underſtanding, that they taught, and practiſed, the doctrine of 
king killing, repreſented them to Abnied and his miniſtry, 


as ſo many ſpies ſent by the Chriſtian powers, to raiſe an in- 


ſurrection in his dominions. Many concurring circum- 


ſtances brought Ahmed over to this belief, and in his it 


tranſports, he ordered all the Chriſlians in, and about Con- 


ftantinople, to be put to the ſword. This barbarous com- 
mand would have been executed, had it not been for the 


repreſentations of the grand vizier and mufti againſt it, But 


upon its being countermanded, it was with difficulty, that 
the people of Constantinople were reſtrained from putting it 
into execution themſelves ; and from even putting Ch: iu 


ambaſſadors to death. The French ambaſlado: bowerer, 


had ſo much credit with the ſultan and his miniſtry, hat 
they interpoſed in favour of the Chryttans, and, after mu 


difficulty, 
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viffculty, the jeſuits, who had been impriſoned, and were 
every day expecting death, were pardoned and relettled at 

ra, 
3 is thought, with ſome reaſon, that the baron de Sancy, Great 
the French miniſter, could not have had ſo much influence projects 
at the Othman court, had it not been for the mighty deſigns againſt 
that were on foot againſt chriſtendom, at the porte, which chriſten- 
rendered it extremely inconvenient for that miniſtry to dom. 
make the French king, Henry the fourth, their enemy. For 
we are told, that the Poles having declared in favour of the 
{on of Simon, the late waywod of Halachia, Abmed raiſed a 
great army to ſubdue all P:land, tHe likewiſe had now at 
jea two fleets, one to act againſt the Ry/ians, and koſaks, in 
the Euxine, commonly called the Black Sza, and the other 
in the Propontis, or the 3 hite Sea, again{t the gallies of 
Malta, and the other Italian ſtates. But, before any effect 
followed thoſe preparations Amed died, on the ſixteenth of Death 
November 1617, in the twenty-ninth year of his age, and | 
the fourteenth of his reign, leaving behind him three ſons, 
_—_— commonly called, Oſman, Murad, or Moerad, and 
ſbrahim. 

Ve know little or nothing of the intellectual character and cha- 


| of this prince, farther than he was liberal and magnificent, rater of 
and for a proof of the latter, we are referred to the jami, or Aa, 


moſque, which he built, and ornamented at an incredible 


expence, in the Hippodrome, at Conſtantinople. In his perſon, 


he is ſaid to have been handſome, but what we are told of 
his pleaſures, and diverſions exceeds belief; for his hiſtorians 
ſay, that he had in his ſeraglio thirty thouſand women, all of 
them the daughters of — and that he had ſuch a 
patiion for haw king, and hunting, that he me intained forty 
thouſand faulconers, and almoſt as many huntſmen, and that 
he had greater bodily ſtrength, than any man about his court. 
The Turks have an excellent cuſtom, in requiring that even 
their ſultans ſhould profeſs ſome manual art, to encourage 
Induſtry amongſt the common people. That of Ahmed, was 
to make horn rings for drawing the bow, as that of his 
father was to make arrows. And the one perhaps, finiſhed 
a ring, and the other an arrow, in the ſpace of twelve 


months. 


27. be Reign of Muſtapha. 


HIS prince was brother to the preceeding emperor, who is 
L upon whoſe acceſſion he was prelerved from the bow- ſucceeded 
firing, on account of Ahmed's youth, and his having no by his 
children; that in caſe of his demiſe iſſueleſs, he wight brother, 
laye an indiſputable ſucceſſor in the empire. Abd, after 
O 2 taving 
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having children, ſeveral times was reſolved to difpatch 
Muſtapha; but was always prevented by remorſe, appren. 
ſion, or accident. During this ſhort reign, prince Acreſti, 
the brave friend of Alexander, late waywod of Moldavia, 
having been in the preceeding reign taken priſoner by the 
Turks, and refuſing to turn Mahometan, was impriſoned in 
the tower of the Black Sea, but found means to eſcape by 
the aſſiſtance of Martin, ſecretary to the French ambatiador, 
As the prince was a moſt formidable, and determined enemy 
to the Othmans, all the French ambaſſador's fervants were 
tortured to diſcover where he was, and the ambaſſador him- 
felf put under confinement, and got his liberty only by à 
large ſum of money, which at the porte is next to omni- 
potence itſelf. : | | 

Muſtapha having been ſequeſtered in a cell during the 
preceeding part of his life, held his ſovereignty only that he 
might gratify his luſts. Thus the deſign of advancing him 
to the throne on account of the nonage of his brother's 
children, not anſwering, he was by the grand vizier, and 
the other great officers of his court, remanded back to his 
confinement, after he had ſat wpon the throne about four 
months, and given ſufficient indications that he was fit to 
be the ſcourge, but not the ſovereign, of a people. 


* £ — 3 — — 5 1 it. 


The Reign of Othman, or Oſman the Second. 


7 HE 2 men of the court being thus diſappointed 
in Muſlapha, placed upon the Othman throne Ofman, 
the eldeſt ſon of ſultan Ahmed the firſt. The hatred which 
the French ambaſſador and nation bore to his predeceſſot, 
has made them exaggerate the virtues of this prince, who, 
according to ſome, was but eight, but, according to others, 
twelve or thirteen years of age, (the laſt is the moſt proba- 
ble account), when he mounted the throne. A romance of 
his life, has been publiſhed in two fizeable volumes, and 
intermingled with many plauſible, if not true, anecdotes. 
But, though the French thus exaggerate on the one hand, 
other writers, the Tvr#s particularly, ſeem not to have done 
juſtice to his virtues, and reſolution, which far exceeded what 
could be expected from his age and education, and above 
all, the fituation of his perſon and government. 

The favourite meaſures with the porte at the acceſſion of 
the young ſultan, was a war with Poland, on account of the 
fupport which that republic, and the koſaks, had afforded to 
the Moldavian, Tranſylvanian, and Walachian princes, who 
had been ſet up in oppoſition to the tributaries of the porte. 
Fehan Beg Ghieray, khan of Khrim Tartary, was the ally, or 
rather tributary of the Othmars, and he perpetually — 

| the 
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the Poliſh territories, who, in conjunction with the koſaks, 
made repriſals. This ftate of warfare, while no war was 
declared, produced mutual recriminations. The porte re- 
fuſed to check the Tartars, who, they ſaid, were an inde- 
endent people, but had tributary claims upon Paland. The 
Pole, on the other hand, for much the ſame reaſons, declin- 
ed curbing the koſacks in their incurſions upon the Turki/h 
territories. Such was the ſtate of affairs with Poland. 
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In Germany, the inhuman bigotry of the houſe of Auſtria, in Europe. 


raiſed ſuch cruel perſecutions againſt the Prote/tants, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of Bohemia, that the Jatter applied to Bethlem 
Gabor, now the undoubted prince of Tranſylvania, under 
the porte, for aſſiſtance. Gabor, for good reaſons, applied to 
Oſman for leave, aid, and ſupport. All which the ſultan 
readily granted in the moſt ample terms, and under a moſt 
ſolemn oath. In the mean while, Gabor made a moſt rapid 
rogreſs againſt the Auſtrians in Hungary, which ended in 
bis being choſen and proclaimed ſovereign of that kingdom, 
by — conſent and approbation of the court of Conſlan- 
finople. 

n the ſide of Aſia, the paſha Ali, the grand vizier, pene- 
trated at the head of the Othman army to Tauris, which he 
made himſelf maſter of, and his progreſs was ſo rapid, that 
the ſhah was obliged to ſue for peace upon the vizier's terms. 
Upon this Ali returned to Ergerum, from whence he 


wrote an account of his expedition, of which I have given 


the ſubſtance, to Sir Paul Pindar, the Britiſh miniſter at 
Conſtantinople, 


Nothing now remained in the way of negociation, but to 
- ſecure the chief neutral powers of Europe, from taking part 


againſt the porte. Theſe were James the firſt, king of Great 
Britain, and the French king. The latter thought himſelf 
highly injured by the treatment his ambaſſador had received 
at the porte; and Ur: Chauſh, was ſent to France with a 
letter from the young ſultan, apologizing for what had paſt, 
and promiſing that, for the future, the ambaſſador of France, 
ſhould be treated at the Othman Porte with diſtinguiſhed 
honour. Thoſe ſubmiſſions being received, the chauſh re- 
paired with the ſame character to the court of Great Britain, 
where he made a ſpeech, and preſented a letter to James the 
firſt, in terms that, though lofty, are by no means extrava- 
gant, and ſome part of his letter which contains the higheſt 
encomiums on hereditary right of ſucceſſion to empire, is 


{o well adapted to that prince's known character, that one 


is tempted to think his ambaſſador had a hand in compoſing 
it, and it had a correſponding effect. 


[ have premiſed the above incidents, which took up above Expedi- 


two years, that the reader may have the more perfect idea tion a- 


of the motives that determined the Othman court upon the gainſt the 


famous expedition made by O/man againſt the Poles. I have Poles, 


only to add, that, by the peace made with Perſia, the 4/atic 
O3 rebellion 
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rebellion was extinguiſhed, and the Othman miniſtry truſted 
to the power of Bethlem Gabor, which now alarmed Vienna 
itſelf, for giving a diverſion to the imperialiſts. 

In the beginning of the year 1621, O/man, though not 
yet, according to the beſt accounts, above fifteen years of 
age, gave a proof of his ſuperior genius, by deſpiſing the 
ſuperſtitious apprehenſions of his ſubjects, on account of x 
very hard froſt at Couſtantinople, by marching with his army, 
which conſiſted of three hundred thouſand fighting men, 
againſt the Poles; while his fleet, and that of /g:ers took 
Manfredonia, and Ivica, in the Mediteranean, to give a diver- 
ſion to the king of Spain, and the [tahan powers. The 
ſultan's intripedity againſt the ptepoſſeſſions of a people ſo 
exceſſively ſuperſtitious as the Turks are, proved fatal to his 
affairs and perſon. Ali, his firſt vizier, who appears have 
been a brave general, and an honeſt ſtateſman, was the only 
miniſter at the porte who approved of the ſultan's expedi- 


tion. The other miniſters, had been in hopes of having 


the empire, as happens in minorities, and weak reigns, re- 


linquiſhed to them as their prey, and the common ſoldiers 


were little better than dragged into a war, which their reli- 


gion ſeemed to diſapprove of; and where they bad nothing 


to hope for, but fatigue, blows, and death. So devoted, 
however, are the Tyr#s to the will of their ſovereign, that, 
fevere as the ſeaſon was, they took the field about the end 
of April 1621, and laid ſiege to Kochin, in Moldavia. The 
ſituation of the place being ſtrong, they abandoned that 
attempt, and paſſed the Boristhenes, in hopes of defeating 
the chancellor of Poland, who was intrenched near Kamnitz, 
with forty-eight eight thouſand men, of whom eight thou— 
ſand were imperialiſts. The incredible efforts of Oſman, 
for thirty four days ſucceſſively, to break into the Poliſb 


camp, are proofs at once of his reſolution, and of his ene- 
mies valour, for the Turks were repulſed in every attack; 


fo difficult jt is for a commander to conquer, when ſpirit 
and inclination is wanting in his ſoldiers. The Tartars, 
however, in the Orhan army, having no ſuch ſcruples, 
committed moit miſerable ravages in the very heart of 
Poland. At laſt, the Turis, by the beſt accounts, having 


loſt eighty thouſand men, and about one hundred ihouſand 


hories, (baggage horſes we ſuppoſe to be included); gave 
ear to the mediation of Radulu, then waywod of Walachia, 
and a peace was concluded. Ihe terms on both ſides 
were, that the Tartars ſhould deſiſt from invading Poland, 
and tae Poles and koſaks from invading Tartary. That the 
Poles ſhould trade freely in the ſultan's dominions, upon 
their merchants paying one hundred thouſand chekins; and 
that they ſhould have a reſident at the porte. They were 
likewiſe to pay forty thouſand florins, as a gratuity to the 


When 


— 
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ted When all circumſtances are conſidered, this treaty was 
Ana rather detrimental than diſgraceful to Oſinan; the remains 

of whoſe army were ſaved by it, from unavoidable deſtruc- 
10t tion, though the Poles, at the fame time, loſt twenty thou- 
of ſand men. As to O/man himſelf, however he might reſent 
he his diſappointment, we know of no violent meaſures he pur- 
F 2 ſued upon it, only he ſeemed inclinable to declare war 
y, againſt the emperor, for the aſſiſtance he had given to the 
n Poles; but the latter declaring, that they would look upon 
0k ſuch a ſtep as an infringement of the late treaty, he deſiſted. 
r- Oſman next, to palliate thoſe mortifications, publiſhed his 
he intention to march in perſon againſt the amir of Sidon, who 
ſo had rebelled. This expedition was oppoſed by all his mi- 
if niſtry, as being unſafe, idle, expenſive, dangerous, and de- 
Ve rogatory to his ſublime dignity. Oſman was then forced 
ly to give out, that he intended to fit out a vaſt naval arma- 


ment, to be employed againſt the koſacks in the Black Sea, 

and againit prince Philibert of Savoy, the vice-roy of "cally, 

who was ſuſpected of intending to favour the revolt of the 

amir of Son But by this time, a deep ſcheme was laid 

for his deſtruction, not really on account of his miſmanage- 

ment, but his virtues. . 

The averſion of the great men to his government, had Diſarders 

, occaſioned prodigious abuſes in Couſtantinople, and Oſman, of . 
1 not thinking himſelf ſafe to truſt to the reports of others, man's go- 
© had ſomtimes privately gone through the fireets, that he vernment. 
t might be the better aſſured of the facts. This laudable 
7 curiofity, was repreſented as meanneſs; and at a time of uni- 
J 


verſal licentiouſneſs, was conſtrued as ſuch by the ſoldiery, 
the principal authors of the prevailing diforders. Oſman, 
| thinking he could not be fate, without finding employment 
| for his mutinous armies, at a diſtance from Conflantinople, 
had formed a ſcheme of frugality, and was laying up money 
for the ſupport of his wars; which conduct, his diſcontent- 
ed ſubjects termed ſordid avarice, the worſt vice an Othman 
emperor can be guilty of in the eyes of his janiſaries. 
Certain engagements of love and honour, had induced him 
privately to marry a Turk: lady, his ſubject. And when the 
matriage was declared, it was objected to, as being incon- 
ſiſtent with the late practice of the Othman emperors. Mat- 
ters, with regard to Oſinan, were in this untoward ſituation, 
when Sir 7/%%mas Roe, fo famous for his negotiations in 
almoſt every part of the globe, and for the accounts he has 
leſt of them; arrived at the porte, as ambaſſador from king 
James the firſt, He was inſtructed ; Firſt, to demand redrels 
of {ome injuries done by the ofttcers of the Turkiſh revenue, 
to the Eng/i/h merchants at Aleppo, Smyrna, and other places. 
Secondly, to offer his mediation for terminating the differ- 
ences vetween the ſultan and the republic of Paland; which 
were now reviving. Thirdly, to intercede for the releaſe of 
ſome Peliſb noblemen, and Scotch gentlemen, who were 
O 4 | priſoners, 
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priſoners. Fourthly, to demand ſecurity againſt the depre. 
dations of the pirates of Tunis, and Algiers, upon the Britiß 


trade; and fifthly, reſtitution of a large ſum of money, that 
had been taken by Oſian's ſubjects, from Arthur Garraway, 


an Ergliſh merchant, and which had been often in vain 


ſolicited before, and promiſed by the Othman miniſters. 
The anſwers returned by O/man to all theſe requeſts were 
manly, friendly, and rational. With regard to the firſt, he 
ſaid the ambaſſador might make his own terms. As to the 
ſecond, he ſaid that the Poles had deceived him, and as mat- 
ters ſtood between him and them, they could not, conſiſtent. 
ly with his honour, admit of any mediation. That, as ſoon 


as the peace was renewed, all the Poliſb priſoners, in compli. 


ment to his Britannic majeſty, prince Koręſti excepted, 


ſhould be releaſed. By this it appears that prince had been 


retaken. As to the fourth article, the ambaſſador was offer- 
ed any ſatisfaction he could deſire; but, with regard to the 
fifth, the affair in queſtion, was of ſo old a date, and had 
been canvaſſed by ſo many viziers, who had not thought 
proper to give any ſatisfaction, that his ſublime highneſs 


deſired to be excuſed, for letting it reſt where it did. But 
in the letter written by O/man, tof James, the former poſi- 


tively promiſes, that ſtrict juſtice ſhall be done to Garraway. 


Death and Oſinan had been diſcontented ever ſince his diſgrace in Po- 
character land, and daily received new mortifications from his ſoldiers, 
of O/map. He obſtinately reſolved to go upon a pilgrimage to Mecca, 


He was ſtopped in ſetting out upon his journey, by the jani- 
ſaries, and ſpahis, who demanded the head of his vizier, 
with ſo much obſtinacy, that Oſman endeavouring to fortiſy 
himſelf in his ſeraglio, found himſelf abandoned, even by 
his domeſtics, and the janiſaries cut the vizier in pieces. 
Oſman's ſpirit was now brought down, he would gladly have 


eſcaped over into A/ia, but he could not. He then endea- 


voured to ſooth the janiſaries, and might have ſucceeded, 
had it not been for the roughneſs of the aga, whom they 
put to death, as they did ſeveral other courtiers, and 


dragging Muſtapha out of his cell, they again proclaimed him 


emperor, while they impriſoned QO/mar in the ſeven towers, 
where he was ſtrangled, after a very brave reſiſtance, by the 
paſha David, the new prime vizier. The manner of his 


death however, is omitted by prince Cantemir, who only 


mentions, that he was a prince of great hopes, and murdered 
by the ſoldiery. 


Muſtapha 
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Muſtapha reſtored. 


PHE new vizier David, was ſo ignorant of every cir- Short 
cumſtance of the late vizier, that he knew nothing of reign of 

the treaty between the Poles and O/man, when their am- Mufapha. 
ballador came to ratify it; which was done under the me- 
dation, and at the earneſt requeſt, of Sir Thomas Roe, the 
Britþ ambaſſador. David hating the new aga of the jani- 
ſaries, he ordered him to be ſtrangled, under pretence that 
he had been acceſſary to the death of the brave prince - 
ti, who had been ſtrangled in priſon by order of the vizier 
himſelf, The aga's death again threw the janiſaries into 2 
ferment, and finding that their re-inveſted emperor was 
little better than a vicious ideot, things came to extremity, 
and the whole empire was full of commotions ; at Baghdad 
particularly, the captain of the janiſaries ſlew the paſha, 
burnt the mufti, and all his family, and ſet up for an inde- 
pendent ſovereign. The houſes of the Chriſtians were plun- 
dered, and at laſt, the janiſaries, ſpahi, and populace, reflect- 
ing on the ſufferings, the death, and the good qualities of 
their late emperor, ſtrangled the vizier David, in the very 
room, and upon the very ſpot, where but a few days before-he 
had ſtrangled Oſman. For ſome time, the janiſaries ſupported 
Muftapha, againſt the ſpahis, and the populace ; but a re- 
bellion breaking out in Ia, on account of Oſnan's death, 
they agreed that he ſhould be depoſed. This ſentence was 
intimated to him by the new vizier the paſha Huſſeyu, and 
he received it with all the ſtupid indifference imaginable. 


RV 


Reign of Morad the Fourth, ſurnamed Ghazi. 


* emperor was no more than fourteen years of age Who is 
when he was inaugurated. and by his mother's in- ſucceeded 
ſructions, he behaved ſo artfully, that the ſoldiers did not by Morad, 
inſiſt upon their uſual largeſſes on the creation of a new the fourth. 
emperor, becauſe of the lowneſs of the treaſury. His firſt _ 
meaſure of government was to put the paſha * to 
death, and to ſubſtitute in his room the paſha Halil. To 
recruit the imperial finances, a tax was laid upon all 
military officers, and the court moſt ſcandalouſly demanded 
from the Chriſtian ambaſſadors a loan of thirty thouſand 
chekins. The inſolence of the janiſaries, began now ſo 
much to diſguſt the military officers, and in general all the 
great men in the empire, that they had thoughts of joinin 
Abaza, the paſha 4 Erzerum, and the paſha of Baghdad, 
who were ſtill in arms, to revenge the death of O/man, 17 — 
a large 


Peace 

with Po- 
land and 
Germany. 


The vizier The paſha Halil, upon his late defeat was diſplaced from 
diſplaced; the vizierſhip by Head, who appointed the paſha XA 


calamities, offered to conclude. a new peace with the Pal 


title of ſhah, and marched at the head of the firſt into I. 


Baghdad, and he deteated Abaza, in a bloody battle, nex 


loſs. About the year 1626, the famous Bethlem Gabor, the 


by Aorad, who next vear concluded a treaty with the 


of Baghdad ſhould be a preliminary, the propofal came tg 


edit, on promiſe of pardon for all that had paſſed, and d 


formidable train of artiitery, againſt Mara, whom he be: 


. S . al 
lions, he was taken into great favour by Morad, and made 
2 Py 8 A Q y > 1 yp"? 
. beglerbeg of Bojnia. The tuppreflion of Abaza's rebel 0 
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a large body of Othmans were cut off by the Crim Tartars, wy 
the koſacks, who rebelled likewiſe, and entering the By 
77s, in gallies and large boats, they burnt a great number 
houſes and villages, in the neighbourhood of Confantingl 
itſelf ; nor was their fortune better in Hungary, where many 
of them were cut off by #/erhaj}, the imperial general. 


The vizier Halil, to gain ſome reſpite, amidſt fo may 


and the Germans. This did not prevent Abaza, though he 
was the enemy of the janiſaries, from ravaging Anatly 
and becoming maſter of the city, and province of Badu 
and then forming his army into four diviſions, he took the 


atamia, He ſent the ſecond into Syria, the third towards 
the Black Sea, and the fourth to Mecca; and all the fou 
diviſions were victorious againſt the Turks. Arad, though 
voung, gave many ſpecimens both of prudence and activity, 
The prime vizier was lent with a great army to befiege 


Layſariya. The ſiege of Baghdad was then reaſſumed, but 
Morad's genezal was obliged to raiſe it with gien 


riend of the 7zurfks, and the enemy of the Auſtrians, made 
peace with the latter, to whom he promiſed reftitution 
of all the places, and liberty to all the priſoners taken by 
the Turks in the late war. This treaty was approved of 


German emperor, at Aomorra. Phe Turks gaining thereby 
ſome reſpite on the ſide of Zrrcpe, the Perſians, to whon 
Abaza had reſigned Baghdad, offered to enter into a treaty 
with Arad; but the vizier Halil inſiſting that the rendium 


nothing, and the vizier once more marched to Poghdad, but 
without ſucceſs, as it was defended by Aaza, who aftef 
almoſt deſtroying the Tirk;þ army, forced the vizier 01 
ſhameful retreat. A7z-ad about the ſame time loſt Aja 
which was taken by the Crim Turtars; bur they ſoon fetter 


retaining their khan whom they had choſen. - 


to ſucceed him, both in his civil and military capacity. 11 
new .general ſet out with an immenſe army, and a mol 


fieged in Erzerum, and obliged him to capitulate; but it 8 
doubtful upon what terms. All we know is, that Add cant 
to Conflantinople, where, notwith{ranging alt his former reotl 


left the vizier at liberty to puriue his operations againſt ths 
Perſians, and he again formed tic hege of Baghdad; but we 
| | : C9166 
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Mliced again to raiſe it with great loſs, after battering the city 
© torty-ope days. Next year he defeated the Perſians in the 
ins of Hamadan, and once more formed the ſiege of 
Baghdad, but he was obliged once more to raiſe it, with 
cater loſs than before. Notwithſtanding thoſe repeated 
loſſes, the vizier had the addreſs to retain his power and credit 
with the emperor; whoſe diſſolute manner of living, was 
the main ſpring of all the misfortunes that befel his empire, 
The koſaks renewed their depredations. The new gover- 
nor of [Erzerum rebelled, but was ſubdued and beheaded, 
and Pruſa and MAagneſia, were ſeized upon by two other 
rchels, one of hom, Elias, made terms with the beglerbeg 
of Anatolia, but, when he came to Con/iantinople he was 
firangled. In the mean while, the vizier, who had again 
"en the field againſt the Perfians, was ſo ill ſupported that 
the Turks met with vaſt loftes, ſo that Morad was obliged to 
ſend a Perſian nobleman, who was his prifoner, to ſollicit 
peace from the ſhah of Per/a. ; 
One of Morad's brothers-in-law, was now prime vizier ; bis ſue- 
but having diſobliged the janiſaries, he was forced to ſend ceſſor be- 
them his head, and thoſe of the aga of the ſpahis, and the heaced. 
deſterdar, to appeaſe them, and to accept, from them, of a 
new vizier. The ſultan was ſenſible, that nothing could fo 
effectually curb the licentiouſneſs of the ſoldiers, as his 
finding them employment, and appearing in perſon among 
them, He accordingly ordered them to be daily diſciplined, 
and he himſelf aſiſted in their exercifes. By this behaviour 
he became fo popular, that he ventured, without incurring 
any danger, to ſtrangle the prime vizier, and to cut off the 
heads of the late mutiny. His army being thus well diſci- 


plined, the beglerbeg of Rumeli forced the Perfians to raile 


the ſiege of Van, and defeated them in a general engage- 
ment. This brought on propoſals from Per/z2, which were 
accepted of. About the year 1633, peace was renewed 
with the Hungarians and Germans. Morad then turned his Eiſtory of 
arms againſt Amir Fakrodadin, one of the princes of Fakrod- 
tne Draſeis, who had now become formidable, having ain. 

got poſſeſhon of Sidon. A large fleet was equipped 

and fent againſt the rebel, under Kapudan, the paſha of 


Trip:li, The paſha on his voyage encountered two EAgliſh 


ſups, laden with corn, which was a prohibited commodity ; 
and the Engliſhmen, rather than ſurrender, fought the whole 


Turkiſh fleet for ſeveral hours, killed their admiral, with 


great numbers of his men, and then blew up their own 
Hips. A great army of Turks being now aſſembled againit 
[urroddin;who was at the head of twenty-five thouſand men, 
he divided his army into two parts, and put one divinon under 
ide command of his eldeſt ſon i, who at firſt defeated the 
75, but being overpowered by numbers, he was taken 
priſoner and ſtrangled, upon which Fatraddin, and all his 


dominions fell into the hands of Ao ad. It is ſaid, that the 


priſoner 
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priſoner behaved with ſo much addrefs, that Morad was 
only inclined to ſave him, but took him into ſuch a dep 
of favour, as excited the jealouſy of his great men, who * 
preſenting him as an apoſtate from their faith, (for Fat, 
ain had turned Chriſtian), Merad thought proper to pp 
nounce ſentence of death upon him, and the unhap 
Faxroddin was firangled before his face, in the ſeventh) 
vear of his age. | 


War with Marad then turned his arms againft Poland, but after hi 


Poland. 


generals had paſſed the Danube, the Poles cut in pieces: 
body of the Tartar Turks, and received a conſiderable check 
from the Poliſb koſaks. Notwithſtanding this, Abazy, the 
Turkiſh general, boaſted to his maſter of the great exploib 
he had performed, and he was the more readily credited, 3 
the Poles had ſent an ambaſſador to the porte to nevocing 
a peace. Morad at firſt treated this ambaſſador with ink. 
nite contempt, but being ſoon convinced of the miſtake he 
was under, he put Abaza to death, and ſued in his turn tg 
Uladiſiaus king of Poland, who was with great difficulty re. 
vailed upon to grant it. By this peace, the Tzr4s renoune. 
ed all demands of tribute from Poland, and the ſultan was to 
confirm ſuch waywods of Moldavia, and Walachia, as ſhoull 
be preſented and recommended to them by the Poles. 
Morad had receive! a ſhock by lightning falling in his 
room, which is ſaid to have made fome impreflion upon his 
unde: ſtanding ; but at the ſame time to have altered his way 
of living. He gave large ſums to ſuch of his ſubjects 2 
had ſuffered by a great fire, which had burnt down twenty- 
five thouſand houſes at Corſtantinaple; and he allowed the 
Mahometans to drink wine, upon their paying him a duty, 
Perceiving that his empire was expoſed to continual danger, 
by the great city of Baghdad being in the poſſeſſion of the 
Perſians, he reſolved to go in perſon againſt that city; and 2c. 
cordingly, in 1634, he marched over into Aa. In his march 
he reduced Revan, but returned to Conſlantinople without 
attacking Baghdad, leaving his vizier to continue the wat 


againſt the Perſians. Morad, upon his return, perceiving the, 


bad effects which wine drinking had upon his ſubjects, by 
their caballing and murmuring at the loſſes of the public 


he not only diſcontinued his licence for ſelling it, but ſhut 


up all the coffee houſes, and prohibited all places of public 
reſort from entertaining any company. The affairs of Tran. 


fylvania were at this time in great diſorder, and Ragztzii 


prevailed fo as to eſtabliſh himſelf in the government of that 
country, againſt his rival 1 * Bethlem, whoſe intereſt had 
been eſpouſed by A7-rad, He was then upon a new expe- 


dition againft the Perſians, and during his march he Jived 


as laborioufly and plainly, as the meaneſt ſoldier of his 
army, making uſe of no other pillow but his ſaddle. His 
army amounted to near three hundred thouſand men, and 
ſitting down before Revan, it was betrayed to Morad by the 

| governci 
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be for which great rejoceings were were made at 
Umſtantinople, where, by MHorad's orders, two of his bro- 
thers, Bajazet and Orchan, had been ſtrangled, during his 


expedition» 


preat ravages 5 but the Perſian cavalry cut off vaſt numbers 
of his men, and he loft ſtill more by the country people, 
who defended the ſtrong paſſes of the mountains through 
which he was to march. At laſt he was obliged to put his 
army into winter quarters, and to return himſelf to Conflan- 
tinple. Upon his departure, the Perſians ruſhing from their 
fortreſſes beſieged and took Man, and put all the Othman 
oarriſon to the ſword. Two thouſand janiſaries revolted to 
the enemy, and a general ſpirit of mutiny ſpread itſelf all 
over Morad's army. The Tartars catched the infection, 
and part of them diſowned the ſultan's authority, while the 
Ruſians made themſelves maſters of 4/oph, the moſt import- 
ant city on the Black Sea. To retrieve ſo many diſgraces, 
Merad was not wanting in puniſhing the viziers, paſhas, 
and great officers, to whoſe miſconduct the pevple imputed 
them; and in the year 1637, he in perſon again laid ſiege to 
Baghdad, and carried it on fo obſtinately, that he drove on 
his troops with his drawn ſcimiter in his hand, and even 
killed his vizier, whom he imagined to be ſomewhat back- 
ward in his approaches. - In 5 during thirty days, an 
inceſſant ſtorm of bullets was poured upon the city from 
the Turkiſh artillery, which was at laſt obliged to yield 
to Morad's unremitting fury. Above thirty thouſand 
Perſſans who had ſubmitted to Morad, were by his orders 
cut in pieces before his face; a muſician, who captivated 
the ſultan's ears with his art, and who was in the number 
of tnoſe who were doomed to die, at laſt prevailed with 
him to put a ſtop to the ſlaughter ; and all who were not 
maſſacred were ſaved. A Turkiſh officer who ſerved in this 
expedition, wrote an account of it, which was publiſhed, 
and which differs in ſome particulars from that of the 
Chriſtiane, and particularly as to the death of the vizier, 
who he ſays was killed by a muſket ball, from the walls of 
tie city, The vizier's ſucceſſor was Muſlapha, who was 
tle firſt Othman that planted the Turkihh ſtandard on the 
walls of Baghdad ; and Morad left him to complete his 
conqueſts, while he himſelf ſet out for Conſſantinople, where 
he arrived on the tenth of Tune 1639. He was followed by 
a Perſian ambaſſador with — of peace, which were 
tjected at firſt, but ſoon after a treaty was concluded with 
the vizier, by which Baghdad was to remain in poſſeſſion of 
tle Othmans. 


Aorad then turned his thoughts to a war with the re- War with 


Hans, for taking ſixteen Algerine pirate ſhips, in the port Gi the Fene- 
E | Merad at firſt gave orders for the Venetian an, baſſa- tian, 
at his court, and all his attendants to be cut in pieces, 


12 


; -4 
Mad then penetrated into Pera, where he committed into Perf 
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ard cha- 
racter of 


Morad. 
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in revenge of this inſult ; but he was perſuaded by his mi. 
niſters to change his ſentence into that of impriſoning the 
ambaſſador in his own houſe; and the Venetians ſubmittins 
to pay him a ſum of money by way of indemnification, the 
difference was made up. Soon after Morad died, in conk. 
quence of a debauch he made with his favourites, which he 


| ſurvived about eleven days. It is ſaid, he intended to have 


made his favourite u/{apha his ſucceſſor in the empire, and 
that he gave orders on his death bed, for putting to death 
his brother {brah:m, and the princes of his blood, together 
with all the great officers of the empire, whom he ſuſpected 
of being enemies to Muſtapha, in whole arms he expired, 
on the eighth of February 1640. The authority which hi 
mother retained during his deſperate illneſs, ſaved Ibrabin 
from the bow-itring, and the intrigues of Morad's filter, 
who was in love with Huſtapha, a handſome youth of about 


twenty-five years, ſaved his life likewiſe ; and upon his re. 
ſigning the poſt of kapudan paſha, or lord high admiral, he 


was made paſha of Temeſwar, and it is ſaid, that he was ſo 
much affected by his maſter's death, that he attempted to 
deitroy himſelf. 

When we conſider Morad, not only as a free liver but a 
free thinker, with regard to ſuperſtition, which 1s pretty 
much the ſame in all religions, we need not be ſurpriſed 
that his memory has been branded with the charge of im- 
piety, and diſregard to all religion; and that he has been 


repreſented as being an habitual drunkard, which led him 


to be guilty of the moit horrid cruelties, and the moſt ridi- 
culous extravagancies; in which the AZohamztan and Popi 
writers agree. That thoſe charges have been greatly ex- 


_ 2ggerated, appears to be more than probable, from the other 


parts of his character, in which writers are equally agreed. 
In all the exerciſes of arms, he was the ableſt performer in 
his dominions; in the conduct of great affairs, he diſcover- 
ed wonderful ſicadinets and prudence, and he was a 
great and ſucceſsful general, often, by his own preſence 
and perſonal conduct, retrieving the miſcarriages of his 
generals. He amaſled a moſt amaſing treaſure, which be 
jeft behind him; and he raiſed his prerogative to a pitch 
higher than ever it had been known, under the greatelt of 


his predeceſſors; and all this before he attained to the thirty- 


ſecond year of his ace. All thoſe circumſtances being laid 
together, prove that this emperor could not have been the 
furious, frantic ſot, that ſome hiſtorians have repreſented 
him to have been; either perpetually drunk with liquor, cr 
raving after blood, The weakneſs of the imperial authority 
wizen be was called to the throne, and the ruined itate ol 
the public finaces, require the greateſt abilities to retrieve 
both which he certainly effected. 
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OME circumſtances attending the hiſtory of the late Who is 
reign, inſtruct us, that an O:hman emperor is not ſo ſueceed- 


arbitrary as he is repreſented, and, that certain forms mult ed by 


de gone through before his will can be executed in great Ibrahim. 


matters. As a proof of this, we are to obſerve, that though 
Mirad had ordered his brother Vrabim to be put to death, 
the mufti was obliged to ſign the ſeatence, or fofta, before 
it could be carried into execution; and it was prevented by 
the mother getting it into her poſſeſſion. It is equally 
certain, that though Morad, perhaps, in the delirum of his 
illneſs, wanted to transfer the ſucceſſion from the blood of 
Othnan, to another family, (it is doubtful whether to 
Muflapha, or the khan of the Tartars;) no regard after his 


death was paid to his will. [5rahizz, the only ſurviving. 
prince of the Othman lime, was at the time of his brother 


Mirad's death, immured in a little dark priſon, which he 
barricaded in the inſide, when they came to take him out of 


it, in order for his inaugration, His mother's authority and 


addreſs, had prevailed with the great officers of the empire 
and army, to acknowledge him for the heir of the govern- 
ment; and being convinced that they came to recogniſe, 
and not to murder him, he gave them admittance. He had 


been a priſoner for four years; at this time, he was not 


twenty-three years of age; and when he came abroad, 


through the habit of a continual ſedentary lite, he appeared 


infirm and aukward. 


The ceremonies of his inauguration being over, he en- His diſpo- 


tered the ſeraglio, where he ſoon diſcovered that he intended, ſition. 


by giving a looſe to his natural diſpoſition, to make himſelf 
amends for his long impriſonment. He had, notwithſtand- 
Ing his confinement, been allowed to indulge himſelf in the 
uſe of women to an exceſs, which had impaired his conſti- 
tution, but defire ſtill ſubliſting, his mother, and his miniſter 
the firſt vizier, took care to ſupply him with every alure- 


ment of beauty that could divert him from buſineſs. His 


inclination was turned towards the favourite ſultana of his 
brother Morad, but that lady being equally formed for am- 


bition as for love, it did not ſuit the views of the ſultana. 


mother, that ſhe ſhould gain any aſcendency over [brahim, 
and ſhe choſe to ſequeſter herſelf in the apartments in the 
ſeraglio, deitined for the wives of the deceaſed ſultans, which 
een the reigning emperor could not, without the higheſt 
breach of decency, invade. 


The firſt attention of Ibrahim, or rather his miniſtry, Expedi- 


after matters were ſettled at home, was turned towards the tion a- 


they 


Black Sea, where Ajoph was in the hands of the koſaks, who gainſt 
had got together ſo great a number of ſmall veliels, which Aepb. 
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they employed in acts of piracy, that they interrupted te 
navigation to Con/tantinople,- and other parts of the Othny 
dominions. The koſaks defended the place ſo bravely, thy 
they baffled and ruined a numerous army ſent againſt it by 
Ibrahim; but a ſecond, headed by the vizier himſelf, adyane. 
ing againſt it, they applied for protection to the czar of 
Ruſſia, who had juſt made peace with the Turks, and whoſe 
domeſtic affairs would not permit him to embroil himſelf in 


the quarrel ; ſo that the koſaks were forced to abandon the 
city, after ruining its fortifications and houſes, and bring. 


ing off their valuable effects. The Othman miniſtry next 
renewed the peace with Pera, but they failed in a trea. 
cherous attempt to ſurpriſe the ſtrong fortreſs of Raab, in 
Hungary. Muſtapha, the ſame, poſſibly, who had been the 
favourite of the late reign, was the firſt vizier, and aQed 
with ſuch a ſpirit, that he cut off the heads of ſedition, par- 
ticularly the paſhas of Halep, and 1 ſo that the em- 
peror ſecurely enjoyed his pleaſures. It ſoon appeared, that 
Atuflapha himſelf was only the agent of the ſultana mother; 
for when he and the paſha of Kapudan began to aſſume ſome 
airs of independency, they were immediately cut off. The 
khan of the Tartars himſelf, who had been ſo powerful in 
the late reign, did not eſcape feeling her reſentment, for he 
was TT, after making an unſucceſsful campaign againſt 
the Poles. | - 

The name of the new vizier was Mohammed, who had 
been governor of Damaſcus and Beter. The pafha of Rhode, 
ſucceeded to the high poſt of paſha of Kapudan. However 
indolent the emperor might have been at this time in perſon, 
his miniſters ſeem to have been enterpriſing and vigilant, 
Having cleared the Black Sea from pyrates, a reſolution was 
formed for chaſtiſing the Malteſe, the Venetians, and the other 
Mediterranean maritime ſtates, who had of late made prizes 


of great numbers of rich ſhips belonging to Othman ſub- 


jects, and killed ſome of the great officers who defended 
them; particularly the kiſlar aga, in his voyage to EHI, 
whither he was bound, in order to avoid becoming the ga- 
crifice of court intrigues. As there was peace at this time 
between the porte and the Yenetians, the Othman miniſtry 
highly reſented the ſhelter and aſſiſtance which the Mai 
ſhips, who had made all the prizes met with in their ports; 
particularly in thoſe of Candia, or Crete, and a reſolution 


was taken in the divan, to employ the whole force of the 


empire in taking that iſland from the Venetians. This reſo- 
lution was forwarded with great firmneſs, and the moſt im- 
penetrable ſecrecy, while the emperor's ſeraglto appeared 
with ſuch a face of gaity, that had it not been for the 
well-timed reſolution of Bendiſh, the Engliſh reſident, the 
merchants of his nation trading to Conſtantinople mult have 
been conſiderable ſufferers. hat miniſter, underſtanding 


that many of their goods had been forced from them with 
| | ou 
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out payment, ordered lamps of fire to be affixed to the 
maſts of thirteen Engliſh ſhips, and that they ſhould anchor 
under the walls of the ſeraglio. This was done in conſe— 

uence of an eſtabliſhed cuſtom at the Othman court, by 
which every man, who, with fire upon his head demands 
an audience of the emperor, muſt be admitted to it; and 
the vizier e the meaning of the application, 
choſe to ſatisfy the Engliſb, by paying them their demands, 
without carrying their complaints farther. | 

The Venetians were no ſtrangers to the vaſt warlike pre- War with 
arations carried on by the porte, and though they were the Yexe- 
retended to be deſigned againſt Malta, yet their baillo, for ans, 
ſo their reſident at the Othman court was called, ſoon ſaw 


lle by the manner in which he was denied an audience of the 
ted vizier, that the ſtorm was to fall upon his republic. On 
ar- the laſt of April 1645, the Othman fleet ſet ſail. It conſiſted 
* of ſeventy-three gallies, with eight more from Barbary, one 
nat great galleon, two galliaſſes, and twenty two preſſed ſhips; 
er; belides a vaſt number of leſſer ſhips, which ſerved as tranſ- 
me ports, and the whole took on board fifty thouſand timmariots, 
he common ſoldiers of different nations, fourteen thouſand 
in ſpakis, ſeven thouſand janiſaries, and three thouſand pioneers. 
he Upon their failing, war was declared againſt the republic of 


Venice, and their ambaſſador was ſeized and impriſoned. 
Though the Venetians had then a good fleet at ſea, yet it 
was unable to withſtand ſo powerful an armament. They 
applied for aſſiſtance to the pope, and other Chriſtian princes, 
who at laſt ſent them reinforcements, but too late to be of 
eſfectual ſervice againſt ſo formidable an enemy, and to com- 
pleat their misfortunes, a very bad underſtanding ſubſiſted 
among their commanding officers. The Turks landed about 
the middle of June in Candia, defeated ſeveral bodies of the 
Venctiansco who ppoſed them, and ſtormed with a great 
laughter of the beſieged, the town of Karea, which was 
reckoned to be the ſecond place of ſtrength and importance 
in the iſland. Next year, the Venetian general was killed in 
defending Retino, which was likewiſe taken by the Turks ; 
while the difſentions amongſt the Chriſtian officers aroſe to 
ſuch heights, that inſtead of fighting the Turks, they appear- 
ed prepared to fight one another; ſo that the infidels met 
with very little reſiſtance in becoming maſters of all the 
iſland, the capital, which was likewiſe called Candia, except- 


1 | - 
e ed. Moroſini was then admiral of the Venetians, and a brave, 
4 experienced officer. Arriving off Candia with a fleet of 


twenty-two capital ſhips, and finding that the infidels could 
not be drawn out of their harbours to fight him, he directed 
his courſe to the Dardanels, thinking that the danger of 
Conflantinople might bring on a general engagement. Find- 
Ing this expedient unſucceſsful, he returned to Candia; and 
while he was debating with the Venetian providitor Grimani, 
about intercepting the Turkiſ * it landed forty cheuſand 


men 
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men upon the iſland. All that the Venetians could then do 
was to endeavour to intercept the infidel fleet in its return. 
but in this attempt likewiſe, they were unfucceſsful, ang 
the brave Moroſini loſt his life. To counterballance thoſe 
misfortunes, the Venetians were ſucceſsful in Dalnati; 
where they defeated the Turks, and took ſeveral towns, but 
loſt great part of their fleet by ſtorms. 

In the mean while, a great and unexpected revolution 


happened at Conſtantinople. The miniſter there, with the 


ſultana mother, called generally the ſultana Valide, at their 
head, found their account in keeping the emperor, totally 
immerſed in the pleaſures of the ſeraglio, which he carried 
to the moſt extravagant lengths; and at laſt, a procureſs, 
whom he employed in his amours, gave him hopes of 
enjoying the daughter of the mufti, of whom he was 
pathonately fond, and who was efteemed to be the greateſt 
beauty of the empire. /brahim propoſed to her father to 
make her his wife ; but the old man knew that as the em- 
pire was already heired by his other wives, that honour ſig- 
nified nothing, eſpecially as he was no ſtranger to the levity 
and inconſtancy of the emperor. The mufti returned him 
an evaſive but reſpectful anſwer ; and, by his private order, 


the young lady rejected the propoſition of marriage, and 


proved herſelf to be ſuperior to all the infamous arts made 
uſe of by the ſultan's agents to ſeduce her virtue. Ibrahim, 
determined to enjoy her, employed force, and, having grati- 
fied his brutal inclinations, he fent her home to her father 
with diſgrace. The mufti, who was a man of ſenſe and reſo- 
lution, was at no loſs how to proceed in being revenged, He 
opened himſelf to the paſha Mohammed, and to the aga of 
the janiſaries, whom he convinced, that [brahim, being as 
vicious as he was weak, they could have no ſafety but by de- 
poſing kim. The ſultana Yalide, was no ſtranger to the ſub- 
ject of their conſultations, and frankly owned-that her ſon 
was incapable of governing, and that ſhe would readily 
agree to his being depoſed, provided he might be permitted 
to enjoy his life in a private ſtation. As the vizier Ahmed 
had been the chief inſtrument employed in the unworthy 
actions of the emperor, particularly in the rape of the 


mufti's daughter, he was ſtrangled, and the janiſaries oblig- 


ed Ibrahim to give the ſtandiſh (for ſo the office of vizier is 


called) to the paſha Habommed. 


The circumſtances of the depoſition of [brahim, were very 
formal, and proved what we have hinted at, that there is a 
law in the Othman empire, ſuperior to the will of the ſultan, 
This ſeems to ariſe from the conſtitution of the old califat, 
in which the temporal was ſubordinate to the religious au- 
thority in the ſame ſovereign, not without a mixture of po- 


pular interpoſition upon great occaſions. The janiſaries 


having carried their point in a vizier, demanded in gene- 
ral terms, whether a fool and a tyrant might not be m_ 
ö rom 
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om the government. The mufti, after real or affected 
deliberation, anſwered in the affirmative ; upon which the 
aſſembly required him as the judge and interpreter of the 
Jaw of their prophet, to ſummon the emperor to appear next 
day in perſon, at the divan, that it might be known whe- 
ther he was capable of adminiſtring juſtice to his people. 

A fefta, by way of ſummons, was accordingly made out, 
and carried to the emperor, who tore it to pieces, as it im- 
plied, that he was by his religion, under an obligation of 
obeying it. He was proceeding to extremities, when the 
mufti hearing what had happened, ſent him another and a 
higher fefta, declaring that every perſon, even the ſultan him- 
ſelf, who did not obey the law of God, ceaſed to be a true 
believer, and, by becoming a kafre or infidel, he had forfeit- 
* ed his dignity, ipſo facto, and was no longer fit to govern. 
k Ibrahim knew ſo little of the meaſures that had been taken His death. 
0 for his depoſition, that, turning to his vizier, he ordered | 
+ him to bring him the mufti's head, and, by not being in- 
4 ſtantly obeyed, he was given to underſtand, that he was no 
J longer in a condition to command; upon which, all his ſpi- 
b. rits forſook him, and he fled to his mother for protection 
f and advice. Her intrepidity did not abandon her upon this 
wing occaſion. She boldly faced the janiſaries, and the 
: other inſurgents, who had by this time broken tumul:uouſly 
0 into the palace, and prevailed with them to offer no violence 
l to the perſon of their ſovereign, but to ſuffer him to return, 
5 under a guard, to his former place of confinement ; where, 


1 growing impatient and furious, he was, a few days after, 


8 ſtrangled, by order of the new government, as is molt pro- 
| bable, on the ſeventeenth of Auguſt, 1648. His character 
. was that of a ſtupid, capricious, voluptuous prince, with- 
: out having, ſo far as we know, a ſingle good quality to coun- 
; terbalance his bad ones. e ä 
1 
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The Reign of Mohammed IV. 


THE late emperor, /brahim, left nine ſons ; of whom 
Mohammed, whoſe mother was the daughter of a 
Greek prieſt, Soleyman and Achmet, were ſucceſſively emper- 
ors. Mohammed at the time of his ſucceſſion, was no more 
than ſeven years of age; and, by the arrangements of the 
government, it ſufficiently appears that the confpirators had 
perfectly well ſtudied the nature of the cataſtrophe they had 
acted, as well as the future diſtribution of imperial power. 
his ſeems to have been owing to the great talents of Me- 
hemed, ſurnamed Kieprili, the founder of a celebrated family 
of the ſame name; all of them men of extraordinary genius 


for government, and afterwards, long filling the higheſt 
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places in that of the Othmans. He had on account of hi; 
poverty, which his countrymen attributed to his integrity 
been overlooked in the ſtorms that fell upon the paſhas in 
the late reign; and though he had been preferred by the 
faction which dethroned /brahim, yet he was ſo far from 
approving of their conduct or principles, that he reſolved 
to loſe no opportunity of cutting them off. A regency gf 
twelve perſons, at the head of which was the ſultana Valid, 
had been, appointed to manage the government before the 
death of Ibrahim, till the young emperor ſhould come of 
age. Lioprili's firſt care was to repleniſh the treaſury, and 
the ſultana Yalide, well knowing that a foreign, eſpecially a 
Chriſtian, war, was the only means that could work off the 
bad humours, and inſolence of the ſoldiery, who made the 
ſtreets of Con/lantinople run with blood, it wasreſolved to 
continue that with the Venetians. Its threatre was very 
extended, for it lay not only in Candia, but in Dalmatia, 
Boſnia, Albania, and the Morea, and in ſhort al! over the 
Aſiatic poſſeſſions of that republic. Hitherto it had been 
carried on in general to the diſadvantage of the Turks, but 
the diſtractions of the empire far from obliging the new 
regency, as the Yenetians hoped for, to reſtore peace, deter- 
mined them to continue the war with more vigour than 
ever. The ſame fpirit puſhed them on to ſend ſecret orders 
to their paſhas to begin hoſtilities in Hungary, where they 
were beat by the imperialiſts with diſhonour, and the paſha 
of Buda made priſoner. 

The new regency made the Candian war their chief 
object. The command of it had been committed to the 
paſha Huſſeyu, who gained ſeveral important advantages, but 
loſt them all, upon the arrival of ſix hundred men, and 
ſixty knights from Malta, and Huſſeyu's army begun to be 
reduced to diſtreſs for proviſions. "This was occationed by 
the Feuetian fleet having blocked up that of the Ota 
in the Dardaneiles; but winter obliging the former to wich-. 
draw, the army in Candia ſoon received ſupplies of provi- 
ſions. In the beginning of the year 1651, no fewer than 
eleven hundred ſail, of all kinds, loaded with mer, ammuni- 


tion, and proviſions ſailed for the uſe of the Cihmarns in 


Candia, waere they landed with a triſling loſs, though pur- 
ſued by the Venetian fleet. This armament, joined to that 
already in Candia, encouraged the Turks to provoke the 
Penetians to two ſea engagements, in which the infidels were 
beaten, and loſt the greateſt part of their fleet. T hole 
diſaſters occaſioned a mutiny among the Othman land troops, 
and it ſcarcely was ſuppreſſed, when an account came of 
two rebellions breaking out, one in Damaſcus, and the other 
at Grand Cairo, This embarraſſed the Turks ſo much that 
the Venetians had leiſure to ſend ſuch reinforcements to their 
troops in Candia, as changed the opperations there, * a 
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ſiege to a campaign. The Othmans were equally induſtrious 

on their part to repair their loſſes, and in the year 1624, in 

a ſea engagement with the Venetians off the Dardane!ics, the 

Turks loſt fix thouſand men, and ſeven ſhips of war, not- 

withſtanding which their kapudan paſha forced his way to 

Candia, where he landed twelve thouſand freſh troops. 

Next year, the YVenetians gave a new defeat to the Othman 

feet, which increaſed the public diſcontent ſo much, that 

viziers, paſhas, admirals, governors and generals, were every 

day ſtrangled or diſplaced, throughout all parts of the 

empire. ü ; EW. T 
The regency, notwithſtanding all thoſe diſgraces, continu- State of 

ed firm, and perhaps were ſecretly not diſpleaſed, at ſeeing affairs at 

ſo many turbulent ſpirits removed. Far from being Con/tan- 

humbled, when the Venetiaus offered to treat of peace, they tinople. 

rejected all terms in which the entire ſurrender of Candia 
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b was not made a preliminary. All hopes of peace thus va- 
. niſhing, the merchants and tradeſmen of Constantinople roſe 
n tumujtuouſly, forced the regency to renew the negociation, 
it and put the grand vizier to death for oppoſing them. It 
1 appears, as if the mutineer factions had perſuaded the ſul- 
5 tan, though he could not then be above twelve years of ; 
E age, to take the reins of government into his own hands. 
G The negotiation for peace being renewed, the Othmans de- 
7 demanded an immoderate ſum to defray the expences of the 
a war, which broke off the treaty anew. To add to the 


public mifortunes of the ſtate, the janiſaries, and ſpahis, 
though in every other reſpect oppoſite to one another, unit- 

ed in their remonſtrances againſt a maritime war, in which 

ſo many of their countrymen had already miſerably periſhed; 

ſo that when the new grand vizier, who had been paſha of 
Hietpo, and had been indefatigable in recruiting the Tur#;/þ 
marine, ordered them to embark, they refuſed to obey him, 

and haughty as he was, he was obliged to purchaſe their 
compliance by advancing them four months pay. Their 
fellows at Con/tantinople were not fo tractable. Perceivide 

the maritime war ſtill to be continued, they in a manner 

took the government into their own hands, depoſed the 
vizier, drove the mufti out of Feruſalem, and new modelled 

the ſtate, and threatened even to dethrone the ſultan if they 

were oppoſed. Mohammed, young as he was, found means 

to quell this {edition ; and being ſenſible of the neceflity of 
having a man of abilities and authority to be his firſt mi- 
niſter, he named to that poſt Kioprili, who was then paſha 

of Damaſcus ; the paſha of Siliſtria, was made high admiral, 
and Huſſeyu was continued in his command in Candia. All War wit 
this while, the moſt incredible efforts were making for the Vene h 
fitting out from all the ports of the empire, a greater naval zans. 
armament than ever. It conliſted of fixty gallies, twenty- 

eight ſhips, and nine galleafles ; by which we are to under- 
ſtand ſhips of war built after different conſtructions. 
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Though the Venetian fleet was far inferior in foree to thi 
yet their men were incomparably better ſailors, and they la 


at the mouth of the Dardanelles, waiting for the Turk, 


Mutiny at 
Conſtan- 
# zonple. 


whom they attacked, and deſtroyed all their large armament, 
excepting eighteen galleons. After this, the Yenetians eaſily 
became maſters of Tenedos, and Lemnos, and gave many 
other ſevere blows to the Turkiſh marine. 

It appeared on this occaſion, that the ſpirit of the Othnan 
government was as unſubmitting as its reſources were in. 
exhauſtible; for when the Venetians again ſignified their 
willingneſs to come to an accommodation, notwithſtanding 
the great advantages they had obtained, Mohammed de- 
manded, that al} Candia ſhould be delivered up to him, with 
three millions of crowns for the expences of the war, This 
obſtinacy was far from being agreeable to the common 
people, who now felt the price of bread raiſed by the in. 
terrvption which the Venetians ſhipping gave to their tranſ. 
portations by fea, Mohammed and his new grand visier, 
finding that there was no end of conceſſions, acted now 
with a becoming intrepidity ; the emperor himſelf mounted 
his horſe, and being attended by his vizier, and ſuch of his 
guards as continued firm in their allegiance, no ſooner did 
he appear in public than he won the hearts of the populace, 
He proceeded to the moſt mutinous parts of the city, where 
in his own preſence, the boldeſt of the inſurgents were 
dragged to juilice, and executed. In the mean while, 
orders were iſſued for retaking Tenedos, and Lemnos, which 
was effected witn great loſs, by the Turks, and entirely 
quelled, for a ſnort time, the ſpirit of mutiny at Corflan- 
3 /A;hammed, encouraged by thoſe ſucceſſes and diſ- 


poſitions, ordered freſh levies to be made, and that his army 


Rebellion 
of the 
paſha of 


Aleppo, 


Mould rendezvous at Adrianople, from whence he propoſed 
to march at their head into Dalmatia, to drive the Venetian, 
out of that province. oy 
It appears as if, at this time, the paſha of Aleppo, who 
was remarakably ambitious and turbulent, had formed 2 
deſign to be at the head of the government, and perhaps to 
dethrone the emperor. Xioprili ſuſpecting thoſe deſigns, no 
ſooner arrived at Adrianople, than he put the paſha's brother 
to death, on pretence of his not being punctual at the time 
of the rendezvous. The paſha was then at the head of 
forty thouſand men, with whom he immediately marched 
towards Scutari, burning and deſtroying the country where- 
ever he came; and his army being now increaſed to ſeventy 
thouſand men, he alarmed Con/tantinople itfelf ; demanding 
at the ſame time, that the heads of Kiaprili, and four other 
counſellors ſhould be ſent him. To give ſome colour of 
juſtice to his proceedings, he proclaimed a young man, 
whom he carried along with him, emperor of the Othmans, 
8 him to be the lawful ſon of the late ſultan Morad. 


nis increaſed his army to a more formidable number than 
every 
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ever, and the grand vizier marching in perſon againſt him, 
was defeated, with the loſs of all his artillery and baggage; 
but not being purſued, he rallied the broken remains of his 
army, and in a few days was joined by the ſultan himſelf, 
Various expedients were then propoſed for an accommoda- 
tion, the imperial army being now as ſtrong as the rebels. 
The paſha agreed to treat, 4ortaza the paſſia was nominat- 
ed by the emperor to be his plenipotentiary on the occaſion. 
MHortaza had the addreſs, under pretence of reſpect for the 
imperial authority, not only to withdraw his army during 
the negotiation, but to treat in a retired place, where he 
ad ſome men ambuſhed, who ſuddenly fell upon the paſha, 
and ſtrangled him, and ſeventeen of his friends, whom he 
had brought along with him to be witneſſes of the accom- 
modation. The paſha's army hearing of the fate of their 
general, in whom all their hopes were centered, immediate- 
ly loſt all courage, and quietly diſperſed themſelves. 

Kioprili diſcovered, or pretended to diſcover, that other Great 
great men of the empire had abetted the paſha in his rebel- men exe- 
lion, which gave him a pretext to take off their heads, and cuted. 
among others, that of Huſſeyu, the paſha of Candia. His 
ſuſpicions ſeem not to have been without grounds, for the 
nephew of the paſha of Aleppo appeared at the head of ano- 
ther great army to revenge his uncle's death; but Kioprits 
acted with ſo much addreſs, and knew ſo well how to place 
his money, that this inſurrection came to nothing likewiſe. 
This year, by the advice of Kioprili, the forts at the mouth 
of the Dardanelles, called the Queen Mother's caſtle, were 
built, by which the important communication between the 
Propontis and the Black Sea were ſecured. 

Kioprili, by the above, and many other bloody ſeverities, War in 
which he exerciſed upon the great men of the empire, Hungary, 
ſtruck terror into all his opponents, while his own active 
diſpoſition, though he was now far advanced in years, and 
the abilities of his ſon, which were ſuperior to his own, 
ſecured to him the affections of his maſter. By this time, 
the flames of war had ſpread to Germany, and the grand 
vizier marched in perſon to Belgrade, where falling ſick, he 
was carried back to Adrianople, but gave. ſuch directions to 
the general of the Turks in Hungary, and Tranjylvane, that 
he took I/Yaradin, and made ſeveral other important con- 
queſts in thoſe countries, and would have taken Conſent 
likewiſe, had it not been relieved by general Schmeidau. A 
this while the war ſeemed to languiſh in Candia, on the fic 
of the Turks, Four thouſand French auxiliaries had been ſent 
after the peace of the Pyreneſe, into that iſland, where they 
reduced ſome places; but were repulſed before Kanea, and 
indeed, the ſituation of the empire did not at this time ſuffer 
the Othman government to make the reduction of Candia 
its chief object. This year, viz. 1661, old Kioprili funk 
under age and fatigue, and not only obtained permiſſion 
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from the grand ſignior, that his ſon ſhould be aſſociated with de 

him in the vizierſhip, but that he ſhould ſucceed him in the er 

ſame, which he did on the very day his father died. Hi, m 

firſt care, was to remove from his maſter's court and coun. tc 

Cils, all whom he ſuſpected to be diſſatisfied with his admi— 1 
niſtration, among whom was the mufti, whom he baniſhed hy 

to Gallipoli. Thoſe precautions could not be taken without tc 

relaxing the war againſt the Venetians, who thereby obtained ti 

: ſome x; apes over the Oihmans. it 
Arnval of In the year 1662, the earl of JYVinchelſea arrived as his it 
an Engliſh Britannic majeſty's ambaſſador at the porte, where he met c 
ambaſ- with a moſt magnificent, and indeed cordial, reception ; and c 
ſador at obtained ſeveral favours from the emperor and his miniſters, 1 
Conſſan- in behalf of the Engliſh nation, whole ſhips had been com- 4 
tinople. plained of by the #lgerines. tl 
Rebellion All the cares of Kioprili at this time, were employed in it 
of Mor. ſecuring to his maſter his pleaſures, particularly that of 0 
tat. hunting, in which he was ſo extravagant, that he often em- b 
ployed above thirty thouſand men to find him game, $9 c. 


intent was he upon this diverfion, that he left the affairs of 
government entirely to his vizier, who proceeded with great 
jeverity againſt all, whom he either knew, or ſuſpected to 
be, his enemies. Having reaſons for being diſſatisfied with 
Mortaza, the paſha of Baghdad, he obliged him to take re- 
fuge with one of the heads of the Aurds, who was his 
father-in-law ; but, before the vizier could reduce him, a 
revolution happened in Georgia. After Azerum had been 
ſubdued by the emperor Soleyman, the government of Georgia 
was parcelled out under ſeven princes, of whom three were 
to be tributary to the Othmans, and three to the Perſians; 
but the whole to be immediately ſubject to fchick Paſs, who 
was to poſſeſs the ſeventh diviſion, without being ſubject to 
either power. This prince dying, his wife took a ſecond 
huſband, whom in prejudice of her ſon, ſhe raiſed to the 
throne ; but his authority was difowned by the three Per/ian 
Provinces, who choſe another head, as did the three O:hman 
likewiſe; but both parties at laſt fixed upon the choice of 
another prince, and thoſe troublcs ſubiided. FK7oprili being 
thus at liberty to purſue his revenge upon 47riaza, he gave 
orders for beſieging him in Ziæri, a fortreſs belonging to the 
Zidi Kurds, who at firſt defeated the Turks, but being after- 
wards overpowered, they ſtruck off Mortara's head, to ſave 

themſelves from being put to the ſword, 
War with The vizier then had leifure to turn his maſter's arms 
the Chri/- againſt the Chri/7ians, but before he took the field he puniſh- 
Lang. ed ſome of them, for having, againſt his orders, repaired, or 
rebuilt ſome of their churches, that had been burnt down at 
 Conftantinople, and reformed ſeveral abuſes that had been in- 
troduced in the coin by the Fews, and Armenians. War 
was ſtill going on with the /eretian', who this year did con- ( 
liderable damage to the Turin navigation, by taking, of 
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deſtroying a very rich fleet, bound for Alexandria. As the 
emperor of Germany knew that great preparations were 
making by the porte againſt his dominions ; he endeavoured 
to enter into a negotiation with the paſha of Buda, but in 
1663, all the conferences, which had advanced very far, 
broke up, and the ſultan in perſon, attended by his vizier, 
took the field, and ordered the Tartars, who were at this 
time at war with the cofaks, to furniſh them with a hundred 
thouſand men. The grand army arriving at the Danube, 
its van was attacked in paſſing that river, by Forgatz, the 
covernor of New Heuſel, but his party were ſurrounded and 
cut in pieces; and the Turks then inveſted New Heuſel. 
This place then made a very gallant defence, and the Turks 
are ſaid to have loſt fifteen thouſand of their beſt troops, in 
the ſeveral deſperate, but unſucceſsful, aflaults they gave 


it for forty-three days. At laſt, in the month of September, 


one of the powder magazines blew up, which obliged the 
beſieged to ſurrender the place, after making an honourable 


capitulation. 


The brave count Serini, one of the Hungarian generals, en- Actions 
deavoured to ſtop the progreſs of the Turks, who were now of count 


ravaging Stiria, and Croatia; but his force being very incon- Serini 
{derable, he could not prevent their becoming maſters of againſt the 
Levantz, and Nevogerode, and then taking up their winter Turks 


quarters at Belgrave. In the ſpring of the year 1664, Serini, 
who, inconſiderable as his force was, had given the Turks 
ſeveral checks, was at the head of twenty-five thouſand 
men, took Berzenihe, and Batzhza, and defeated a large 


body of the infidels; beſides obtaining over them many 


other important advantages. He took a Palan#a, and Quinque 
Fciiefie, or Five Churches, where he put the garriſon to th 

ſword, and laid ſiege to Sigeth itſelf, but was obliged to raiſe 
it, upon the approach of a large body of the infidels. This 
encouraged the vizier to beſiege Serinſwar, but his party 
was intercepted by.the count de Serini, who killed two 
hundred of them, and took a great number of priſoners. 
It appears, as if a very bad underſtanding at this time, ſub- 
ited between Serini, and the other imperial generals, par- 
ticularly Montecuculi, for when the former had laid ſiege to 
Kangfia, Montecuculi refuſed to ſupport him, ſo that he was 
obliged to retreat with loſs to Serinſcbar, a fortreſs belonging 
to himſelf, which was immediately inveſted, taken, and razed 


to the ground by the Turks, while Serini, in reſentment 


of the injuries done him by the imperialiſts, ſeparated him- 
[ef from their army. 


On the other fide, Nitra, and Leventz, were recovered by in Bun- 


count S, another imperial general, who defeated two pary, 


armies of Tarks, each conſiſting of fourteen thouſand men. 


1 
: 22 infidels endeavoured to retake Lever?z, but they were 


defcated with great flaughter by count Sue, and beſides 
ſix thouſand men, loft all thcir artillery, baggage, and pro- 
viſtons, 
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viſions, to a vaſt amount. In this battle, the imperial 
ave no quarter to any but ſeven hundred Moldavians, an 
Falachians. who having inliſted in the Turk army were 
puniſhed as traytors and deſerters, by being hanged wi 
their muſkets ſlung round their ſhoulders. Count Su 
after this, reduced Bar#an ; but all thoſe were only detach. 
ed actions, for the two grand armies under the vizier, aul 
Montecuculi, had ſpent the ſummer in obſerving one ang. 
ther's motions. At laſt, on the firſt of Auguſt, the vizie 
ſent half his army over to Raab, with an intention to briys 
over the other half in perſon. Montecuculi before this coul} 
be effected, attacked the diviſion that had paſſed with prext 
fury, and the waters abating during the battle, the reſt g 
the infidel army were paſſing over, when Montecuculi, ſun. 
moning all his ſtrength, attacked the janiſaries, and ſpahis 
with ſo much fury, that they were entirely routed, with the 
loſs of ſixteen thouſand men killed, or drowned in their 
flight. Sixteen pieces of cannon, the grand vizier's ſtand. 
ard, and one hundred and twenty-ſix colours, five thouſand 
ſcimitars, and a great number of horſes were taken. In 
ſhort, this was looked upon as being the moſt complete de. 
feat that the Turks had ever received in Hungary. The los 
of the Chri/tians amounted to about three thouſand men, 
The loſs of this battle diſpoſed the Turks as much as the 
imperialiſts had been before, towards a peace. The di- 


appointment, which their mighty expectations had received 


from their diſgrace, as well as defeat, produced a mutiny in 
their camp, which might have proved fatal to KXioprili, hal 
he not convinced the troops that his paſſing the Ra, 


which the Turks looked upon as being ominous, was owing 


to the emperor's expreſs commands, and that he had always 
diſapproved of it. A treaty was then {2t on foot, and con- 
cluded in the following terms. That Tranz/vania re- 
main with its ancient limits and privileges, under the com- 
mand of prince Michael Apaſi. That the emperor of Er- 
many have liberty to fortity both Gutta, and Mitra. That 
the Turks ſhall not alter, or innovate any thing on the con- 
fines of Hungary, or any other part dordering on the em- 
peror's dominions. That Apafi pay ſix hundred thouſand 


dollars to the Othman Porte, for expences of the war. That 


the two provinces of Zatmar, and Zaboli, granted to Ra- 
gotzki, by his imperial majeſty during life, return again to 
the emperor, to which neither the prince of Tranhlvania, 
much leſs the Othman Porte, ſhall ever pretend. That the 
ſtrong caſtle of Zechellyd, which revolted from the emperor, 
be demoliſhed, in regard, neither party will relinquiſh h 
right thereunto. That Varadin, and New Heu/el, remain to 
the Turks, having conquered them by force of their ow 


A peace arms. That for confirmation of this peace, ambaſſadors be 


concluded jnterchangeably fent with preſents" of equal value.“ 


This 
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This peace gave equal ſatisfaction to both parties. The 
German emperor had many reaſons ariſing from his own 
family and affairs in Europe, and the vizier Kioprili, or Ab- 
med, as he is called, beſides the violent paſſion which his 
army expreſſed to be led back to their own country, knew 
hat he had many powerful enemies about his maſter's per- 
on, who were endeavouring to ruin him. Vaſt rejoicings 


were made on both ſides, and it was reſolved that the in- 


terchanging of ambaſſadors ſhould take place the following 
May. It ſeems evident, that by concluding this peace, 
Kieprili ſhewed himſelf a greater politician, than either his 
enemies at his maſter's court, or the miniſters of the Euro- 
gen courts ; becauſe, had the imperialiſts purſued their 
blow, they might not only have recovered all Hungary, but 
have preſerved Candia to the Venetians, which was of the 
utmoſt conſequence at that time, to the common cauſe of 
chriſtendom. But above all, he ſhewed wonderful abilities 
in managing his maſter Mohammed, who being diſguiſted at 
the frequent tumults that had happened at Conſtantinople, 
had reticed to Adrianople. Kioprilt, had the addreſs to per- 
ſuade him, that his late defeat and diſguſt was owing to the 
ſpirit of mutiny, which had poſſeſſed his troops, who were 
jmpatient to return to Aſia, and had been juſtly chaſtiſed for 
their diſobedience, and that the conqueſts he had made of 
New Heujel, and Novigrad, and which were entirely owing 
to his valour, more than overballanced all his loſſes. But 
his chief argument for the peace, was the expediency and 
neceſſity the porte was under, of turning the whole force 
of its arms againſt Candia; the reduction of which, was 
of infinite more conſequence to the glory of the Othman 
empire, than that of all Hungary could be. Theſe reaſons 
appeared fo plauſible to Mohanimed, that he received Xioprili 
into a greater degree of favour than ever. 


219 


By this time, Mobammed had a fon by his favourite wife, Conduct 


which put him upon the execrabie expedient of diſpatch- of Kieprili 


ing his brother. It appears however, as if this fratricide, if 
committed, muſt have been warranted by the fefta of the 
muſti, who refuſed to grant it on account of the weakneſs 
neſs of the Othman line. Kioprilt, was then at Belgrade, to 
which place he ſent for his mother, on pretence of teſtify- 
ing bis filial piety, but in reality to obtain information con- 
cecning the ſtate of affairs at court, which ſhe perfectly un- 
der ſtood, being one of the moſt artful women in the empire, 
and a moſt uſeful agent for her ſon about the perſon of the 
emperor ; with whom ſhe was a great favourite. Kioprils 
remained at Belgrade till the arrival of Mohammed Bey, paſha 
of Ronelia, who had been nominated by the ſultan for his 
ambaſtador to the court of Vienna, and upon the arrival of 
ecunt Leſley, who was nominated ambaſſador on the part of 
the emperoc, at Belgrade, he ſet out with that nobleman for 
Adrjaneple, where he was received in a manner more ho- 
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nourable, and affectionate, than ever had been known 60 


be expreſſed by an Othman emperor to a ſubject. Kiopril, 
by this time, had ordered great bodies of troops to defile 
towards Dalmatia, and acted with ſuch exquiſite policy 
that, leaſt his having laid the blame of his defeat at the 
Naab, ſhould come to his maſter's ears, he perfuaded him to 
pardon all the mutineers, and to forgive all that paſſed 
while they on the other hand were ſilent, as to the tranſze. 
tion, being ſenſible to what motive they owed their lives, 
About the ſame time, the Genoz/e renewed their treaty of 
commerce with the porte, notwithitanding all the oppoſi- 
tion it met with from the French ambailador. 

Kioprilt employed the ſhort reſpite he now obtained from 
war, in making moſt amazing preparations for the reduc. 
tion of Candia, where the Othmans ſtill preſerved their foot- 
ing, but without being able to maſter the capital, which 
was reckoned one of the ſtrongeſt cities in the world. 
K:oprilt charged himſelf with the execution of this expedi. 
tion ; but that they might proceed with ſome ſhew of mo- 
deration, he ſent for Balarino, the Venetian miniſter at the 
porte, and demanded from him, the ſurrender of Candia, 
letting him know at the ſame time, that ſhould his maſters 


refuſe to comply, he was reſolved to employ ail the force of 


the empire againſt it. All the anſwer Ba/aring could rei urn 


was, that he ſhould communicate the demand to his maſte;s, 
Kiopril, in the mean while, omitted nothing that could te- 


cure the peace of the empire, during his abſence on the 
Candian expedition. He compoſed forme diſturbances that 


had ariſen in Egypt; he perſuaded his maſter to return to 


onftantineple, where he was received with great joy, and 


every thing that had paſſed was forgiven. It is remarka- 


ble, that the hearts of /dohammed, and his vizier were ſo 
much ſet on the reduction of Candia, that, ſenſible of their 
own inferiority by ſca to the Fenetians, they applied to the 
earl of H/ncheljeca, to take into their pay fificen Eunglißh thips 
lency ſoon convinced them, tha! his 
war with the Dutch, could not then 
ueſt, and his apology was accepted of. 


maſter being then 
comply with thei 


Iliſtory of Every thing being now ready, Kieprili leaving proper 


Sabatai 


Sew, the landed, 2nd PU 


perſons about his Maiter, embarked for Candia, where he 
s men into winter quarters, This gives 


im poſtor, us an opportunity of mentioning one the boldeſt impoſtures, 


that ever employed the pen of hiſtory. A voung Fei, one 
Sabatia Sevi, the ſon of a broker, at Smyrna, having been 
baniſned that city for a tumult, had wandered through 
many parts of Alia, and at Feruſalem he met one Nathan, 
when it was agreed upon between them, that Sev: ſhould act 
the part of the meſſiah of the Verbs, and Nathan, that of his 


prophet. It would have been impoſiible for them to have 


ſucceeded in this frantic deſign, without being themſeives 


poſſeſſed of a certain degree of enthuſiaſm. At Gra, both 
impoſtots 
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impoſtors began their operations, and Nathan announced 
the miſſion. of the ſham meſſiah. It happened on account 
of ſome cabaliſtical jargon about numbers, that great ex- 
ectations had been raiſed among the Zews in genera], con- 
cerning the mighty events that were to happen in favour of 
the Jews, during 1666; and thoſe ridiculous notions had 
athered ſtrength by time. Sevi, who, during the courſe 
of his wanderings, had been guilty of ſome amorous extra- 


yagances, Was perfectly well qualified for the part he was to | 


act, being poſſeſſed of a graceful perſon, a fluent tongue, and 
a winning deportment. Nathan performed his part ſo well, 
that he ſoon brought the Fews of Gaza to believe in his 
meſſiah; and moving from thence to Jeruſalem, he convert- 
ed all his countrymen there, into the belief that their king- 
dom was to be reftored by Sevi, and all the Syrian Fews 
followed their example. The impoſtors were even ſo 
daring, as to pretend that they would pluck the crown from 
MHohammed's head, before the end of the year, and their 
followers left off all kind of buſineſs, but that of repeating 
portions of ſcripture, predicting the approaching reign of 
their meſſiah. | 

Nathan choſe twelve of their followers at Damaſcus, to 
preſide over the twelve tribes of {frae/, while Sevi viſited 
Smyrna, where he had intereſt enough to procure thoſe who 
did not credit his miſſion to be turned out of the ſynagogue; 
and the wealth of his nation, which was exceſſive, was laid 
at his feet for his acceptance. This was perhaps, the true 
reaſon why the reign of this impoſtor laſted ſo long, it 
being in Sevi's power to gratify the Turk; governors with 
bribes, which they are ſeldom proof againſt, Being carried 
before the cadi, or criminal judge of Smyrna, he was diſ- 
miſſed without hurt, which was attributed to his divinity ; 
and many of his followers ſwore to miracles that he had 
performed, and had recourſe to the moſt improbable fictions 
in his favour. Even ſome of his moſt violent adverſaries 
were converted, and Sew iſſued his mandates with all the 
majeſty of a prieſt and a prince. To perform his promiſe, 
he let out for Conſtantinople, and arrived there with great 
numbers of his followers, juſt at the time that Xioprili 
was about to embark on his Canaan expedition; and this 
ſeems to have ſaved his life, for all that the-vizier had time 
to do, was to order him to be clapped up in priſon. His 


ſufferings redoubled the zeal of his adherents, who were 


ſuffered for _ to throw themſelves at his feet, while he 
was in chains. This gainful trafic was too enticing for his 


jailors to diſcontinue it, and ſo infatuated were the Fews at 
Conſtantinople, that they refuſed to pay their juſt debts with- 
out his order; which at the requeſt of the Engliſb merchants 
he granted them. It was now dangerous for the govern- 
ment to continue him longer at Conſtantinople, but for the 
reaſons we have hinted at, inſtead of being put to death he 
653 Was 
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was only removed to the caſtle of the Dardanelles, where he 


was reſorted to more than ever; for all the European Jay 


came now to pay their reſpects to their meſſiah. All this 
could not be done without raiſing the curioſity of the em. 
peror himſelf, who ſent for Sevi, and demanded if he was 
the meſſiah. The impoſtor anſwering in the affimative, the 
ſultan ordered him to be ſtripped naked, and to be ſhot at 
by his jacoylans, or archers, and if his body was proof 
againſt their arrows, he promiſed to own him for the true 
meſſiah. The trial was too ſevere for Sevi to undergo it, 
and falling on his knees he acknowledged his impokyure, 
Upon being offered the alternative to be impaled alive, gr 
turn Mahometan, he readily choſe the latter. But ſuch was 
the infatuation of his followers, that they gave out, that the 
Sevi they ſaw in a Turk!/h dreſs, was only a phantom, and 
that the real Sevi had been received up into heaven, there 
to remain till the time ſhould arrive for the completion of 
his prophecies. I 
Juſt as Kroprili, who had returned to Con/kantinople, was 
about to ſet out a fecond time for Cand:a, a war broke out 
between the Tartars, and the Poles, which was terminated 
by an appeal to the porte, to the ſatisfaction of both parties, 
and about the ſame time the rebellious paſha of Balſora, or 
Baſran, was quelled. Though Kioprili had the glory of recom- 
mencing the ſiege of Candia, yet it never had been intirely 
diſcontinued for almoſt ten years before; for the Turi: 
during all that time, in a manner blocked it up by land; 
but the ſea being open to the Venetians, the operations of 


their enemies gave them little trouble. The chief ftrength 


and of the 


ſiege of 
Canaia, 


of the city of Kanea conſiſted of ſeven baſtions, Sabionera, 
Jettari, 5, us, Martinengo, Bethlem, Panigra, and dvaint 
Andrea, all of them regularly fortified with ravelins, and 
broad deep ditches. Kioprili, when he landed on the iſland, 
found Kanea beſieged by the Chri/tians; but he ſoon obliged 
them to abandon their enterprize. He then muſtered the 
whole of his army, which amounted to ſeventy thoufand 
men, and by reconnoitering the city, he ſoon found that the 
preceeding Turkiſh generals had made wrong diſpoſitions for 

ttacking it, and he formed others with better ſucceſs in the 
he end. Though KXKioprili was one of the greateſt generals, 
as well as miniſters of the age he lived in; yet, ſo great was 
his opinion of his mother's underſtanding, that he carried 
her, as well as his wife, along with him in this momentous 
expedition. The Venetians had not been wanting to them- 
ſelves in preparing to defend the city, and had employed the 
ableft generals in Europe for that purpoſe. They had ex- 
pended immenſe ſums in keeping up their marine, which 
was commanded by Andrea Cornaro, and every where 
beat the Turkiſh fleets, and in providing a ſtrong land force, 
which was committed to —_ Moreſeni, the marquis of 
Villa, and a French officer, one St. Andre Mambrun. 
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On the fourteenth of May 1667, the Turks took up their 
encampment before the city, along the valley of Groffiro, and 
carried on their works to the ſea fide. Three batteries were 
raiſed, which thundered upon the town, as is ſaid, with 
artillery, which diſcharged bullets from fixty to one hundred 
and twenty pounds weight; but the diſpoſitions of the be- 
ſieged were equally maſterly and reſolute, for theit mines 
did vaſt execution upon the Turks, who made their chief 
attacks upon the baſtion of Panigra. Kioprili, by this 
time, began to be ſenfible of the difficulty of his undertak- 
ing, and above all, of the diſadvantage he was under for 
want of engineers equal to thoſe of the beſieged ; who were 
ſupplied with the beſt that Europe could afford. Difficulties 
ſeemed to encreaſe his reſolution, but he could not perform 
impoſſibities ; for though he made a large breach in the 
Panigra baſtion, and had even made a lodgement there, yet 
the dreadful mines ſprung, and the frequent ſallies made by 
the Chriſtians, rendered fruitleſs the moſt deſperate efforts 
of the infidels. In the mean while, the enemies of Xioprili 
were not idle, and ſo inceſſantly plied the emperor with 
ſuſpicions of his conduct, that he was at laſt ſtaggered into 
diſtruſt, and ſent him meſſengers with a very ſevere letter, 
with ſome oblique chorges againſt his courage and fidelity. 
Kuprili candidly acknowledged that appearances were 
againſt him, that the ſiege had already coſt much more blood 
and treaſure than he had thought of at firſt ; but that they 


» ſhould ſee that he was neither deſtitute of courage, nor 
f of zeal for his maſter's ſervice. He ſoon convinced them of 
h what he ſaid, by leading his men next morning to a freſh 
breach, that had been made in the walls, and which he was 
t the firſt man to mount; but all his followers being killed, 
F he returned almoſt alone to the camp. The meſſengers, 
| who had been ſent in the nature of ſpies over Xioprili, did 
i juſtice to his courage, and made ſo favourable a report to 
k the emperor, that it wiped all ſuſpicions from his mind; and 
| he ſent him a moſt magnificent preſent. It exceeds the 
4 bounds of this undertaking to deſcribe all the particulars of 
g this ſiege, which was one of the longeſt, and moſt extraor- 
: dinary ever carried on. It is ſufficient to ſay, that by the 
: aſſiſtance of the pope, the Malteſe, and other Chriſtian 
powers, the Venetians were enabled to make a moſt amazing 
' defence, and deſtroyed ſo many of their enemies, that 
a nothing leſs than the ſpirit and perſeverance of Xioprili could 


have continued it. | 
| The winter of the year 1667, ſomewhat relaxed the fury 
of the Turks, whoſe camp was now depopulated by diſeaſes, 
as it had been before by the Yenetians ; but all hopes of an 
accommodation, which had been faintly mentioned, ſoon 
| Vaniſhed, and before the winter was over, hoſtilities recom- 
menced with more fury than ever. But Kioprili employed 
anew Kind of artillery againſt the beſieged, for he ordered 
] great 
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great numbers of papers to be ſhot into the city on pointy 
of arrows, offering very flattering conditions to the parriſgy 
provided they would ſurrender ; and containing the my 
dreadful threatenings if they did not. Theſe ſtratageny 
however, had little or no effect upon their fidelity ; and the 
vizier then applied himſelf to the ſenate of Venice; but tg 
as little purpoſe. Kzopril: having thus loſt all proſpect of 
peace, redoubled his aſſiduity in bringing ſupplies of men 
and proviſions from the continents both of A/za; and Furye; 
ſo that never was there any war better ſupported than that 
of Candia. The marquis of Villa, a nobleman of Sy, 
being at this time recalled by his maſter, Mombrun became 
ſecond in command, and diſcharged his duty with the ſame 
addreſs, and intrepidity. Notwithitanding the gallant defence 
made by the garriſon, ſoldiers of the greateft penetration 
foreſaw, that the place muſt be taken, if the infidels obflj. 
nately continued the ſiege. Volunteers of the beſt blood in 
Europe, daily poured in from all parts to the afliſtance of 
the beſieged ; and ſeveral ſtates, who in other reſpects were 


far from being in a good mr with the Yenetians, 


furniſhed their quotas. By thoſe aſſiſtances, the beſieged 
were enabled to hold out during all the year 1668, and 
volumes have been written, upon the great actions perform- 
ed by thoſe illuſtrious volunteers during every period of thi 


ſiege. | | „ 

1 * the beginning of the year 1669, it became apparent; 
that the methods taken by the beſieged to defend them- 
ſelves, if continued, muſt force them to ſurrender. The 
frequent mines that had been ſprung, had ſhaken the walls 
of the place, and the ground was become ſo porous, that 
the beſieged had in many places no ſhelter againſt the 
enemy's fire, all the ground lying open, excepting where it 
was covered by the ruins. It is ſaid upon good authority, 
that Lioprili loſt thirty thouſand men in two aſſaults, which 
he made upon the baſtions of Saint Andrea, and Sabionera; 
vpon which he at laſt made a lodgement, but to no purpoſe 
in the end, not being able to penetrate farther. While 
matters were in this ſituation, the dukes of Beaufort, and 


NMoiaelles landed at Candia, at the head of ſeven thouſand 


of the French king's beſt troops, who were ſent to the defence 
of the place, beſides many French volunteers, who had greatly 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the ſiege. Upon reconnoitring 
the condition of the place, it was agreed upon all hands, that 
nothing but ſome extraordinary effort could fave it. It was 
therefore reſolved in a council.of war, that the enemy ſhould 
be attacked in their works by a briſk ſally, to be favoured by 
the French fleet. This reſolution was executed with an in- 
trepidity that bordered upon romance. The Chriſtians at 
firſt bore all before them, but a large magazine of powder, 
unluckily taking fire, deſtroyed ſome of them, and among 


the reſt the brave duke of Beaufort. It is ſaid * 
| tha 
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at the exploſion of the magazine was not ſo ruinous ag it 
— * to be, and that the French being thrown 
into diſorder, the duke was killed in endeavouring to rally 
them. The French ſhips ſhared in the diſaſter of their land 


troops, for the wind ſuddenly chopping about, drove them 


from the ſhore with, conſiderable damage, and one of the 


largeſt of them was blown up. _ 

ven this diſaſter, great as it was, was retrievable, as the 
Joſs the French ſuſtained in number, did not amount to 
above three hundred men., The beſt authorities among the 
French themſelves, are puzzled to account for the behaviour 
of their countrymen on this occaſion ; for the duke de 
Naailles, a few days after, declared his intention to carry the 
French ſhipping and troops back to France. It is probable, 


that he had received from his maſter a diſcretionary power, 


authoriſing him to take this ſtep, which he endeavoured to 
juſtify by the deſperate condition of the place, and by the 
diſagreement of the French and Italia officers, each throw- 
ing upon the other the blame of the late miſcarriage, which 
had given the infidels an opportunity of making lodgments 
on the very baſtions of the city. Be this as it will, it is 
certain that the duke could not be diverted from his reſolu- 
tion, and he reimbarked his troops at the very time when the 
beſiged had the greateſt occaſion for their ſervice. His re- 
treat gave freſh ſpirits to the Tar4s, who attacked the new 
thrown up intrenchments within the city, but were again 
beaten back with vaſt loſs by the ſpringing of a freſh mine. 
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The ſenate of Venice was ſenſible of the impracticability The city 


of ſaving the place, and gave a commiſſion to 


Mohammed had left Adrianople, and repaired to Lariſſa, that 
he might be near at hand to ſuperintend the embarkations 
for the ſiege and, to correſpond with Kioprili. Upon the 
approach of Molino, a chaimachan was ſent to inform him, 
that he could be admitted to no treaty unleſs he had brought 
with him the keys of Candia, and that he was not to pre- 
ſume to approach nearer the court than the place where he 
was. It was with great difficulty, that Molino at laſt was 
referred to treat with Kioprili in Candia, whom he found by 
no means ſo inexorable as his maſter, owing, perhaps, to freſh 
reinforcements which he underſtood had arrived, or were 
about to arrive. About the time of Molins's arrival in 
Candia, Moriſini, and the other Venetian generals met in a 
council of war, to deliberate upon the conduct they were 
to hold. Some were for blowing up the place, but from 
the complexion of hiſtory, Morofini ſeems to have been ſe- 
cretly- determined to give it up; though, according to the 
Turkiſh hiſtorians, who, in this caſe, are not much to be de- 
pended upon, ſome parts of the city were ſtill tenable. 


After various debates, it was found moſt adviſable to treat; 


and two entlemen were appointed to repair to the vizier's 
Yor, VII, tent, 


on olino, one capitu- 
of their nobles, to treat of peace. At this time the emperor lates 
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tent, one of them an Engliſpman, called Thomas Amand, and 
the other Stefano Cordeli, a young man of parts; and they 
ſecretly ſet out by water for the vizier's camp, to which the 
were admitted by means of a flag of truce, which they carried 
along with them. Upon propofing a conference, (Molins 
having by this time left Candia) they were given in reſolute 
terms to underſtand, that the vizier was reſolved to treat upon 
no conditions, but thoſe of a ſurrender, which the Chriſtian 
plenipotentiaries agreed to, and the place of conference waz 
named. The plenipotentiaries for the Turks were [brahin, 
the paſha of Halep, Ahmed Aga, the kahiyabeg of the jani- 
faries, the ſpahiler agaſi, and Paniaotti, the vizier's inter- 
preter. | 
and ſur- 5 The laſt named plenipotentiary, was a moſt extraordi- 
renders nary perſonage. He was a Greet Chri/tian, and the vizier's 
by a firſt counſellor, a diſtinction which he merited by a moſt 
ſtratagem. faithful attachment to his perſon, an incredible ſagacity, 
which made the Turks look upon him as poſſeſſing fuperna- 
tural powers. According to ſome well atteſted memoirs, 
he privately informed Moroſini, that the French fleet, which 
was every day expected, was ſent by that monarch to carry 
off the Venetians who remained in the city, and to deliver it 
up to the ſultan, in conſequence of the ſecret treaty be- 
tween him and France. Next day, it is ſaid, that twelve 
Turkiſh ſhips, which had in the night time been ſent out for 
that purpoſe, appeared in fight under French colours, and 
being met by twelve more under Tur#:/h, they ſaluted and 
joined, and amicably failed into port together. Moroſmni, 
| who had no great reaſon to think well of the French, was 
deceived by this appearance, and perſuaded the garriſon into 
a ſurrender. This * probably was invented by Moroſinis 
friends, as a colour for ſurrendering the place; for it is 
certain, that Morofini had been long tired of the ſiege, and 
was willing to lay hold of the firſt honourable opportunity 
to capitulate. Such an opportunity preſented itſelf at thoſe 
conferences. For though the Tabs would not hear of 
allowing the Venetians any equivalent for Candia, which they 
looked upon to be as good as reduced, yet Kroprili conſented 
that the inhabitants ſhould have leave to embark with all 
their arms, proviſion, and baggage, and likewiſe with their 
cannon; Kzeprel: even offered them Othman ſhips, if thoſe 
of Venice were too few to carry off the garriſon. No more 
than two thouſand five hundred ſoldiers were left, and thoſe 
ſickly, and otherwiſe in a moſt miſerable condition. None of 
the inhabitants remained in the place, but two Greet prieſts, 5 
and about thirty-three decrepid Jews, and Greeks. 
Kioprili obſerved this capitulation with the moſt ſcrup!- 
lous exactneſs. He preſented the inhabitant who brought 
him the keys of the place with a fable veſt, and five hundred 
zequins, beſides giving two hundred more to his retinue; and | 
the Tus and Chriſtians lived together in a moſt amicable * ? 
Manner 
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manner till the time of embarkation. This ſiege had con- 
tinued for twenty-five years, though ſometimes it went 
languidly on. The operations of the laſt two years and Vaſt loſs 
four months, were vigorous and inceſſant. According to of both 
Ricaut, who was in Turkey at the time, in thoſe twenty- parties. 
eight months the Yenetians loſt, in killed or wounded, thirty 
thouſand, nine hundred and eighty-five men ; and the Turks 
one hundred and eighteen thouſand, ſeven hundred and 
fifty-four men. The reader, by this account, may judge of 
the obſtinacy on both ſides: The batteries, ſays Ricaut, 
which the Turks raiſed againſt Sabionera, and Saint Andrea, 
conſiſted of fifty-nine pieces of cannon, carrying from fifty 
to one hundred and twenty pound weight of bullet. The 
forms which the Turꝭs made upon the town were fifty- ſix. 
The combats under- ground forty-five. The ſallies made 
by the Yenetians ninety-ſix. The mines and fornelli, ſprung 
by the Venetians eleven hundred and ſeventy-three, and by the 
Turks four hundred and ſeventy-two. The Venetians ſpent 
barrels of powder fifty thouſand, three hundred and ſeven- 
teen. Bombs of all ſorts by the Venetians, of fifty to five 
hundred weight, were forty-eight thouſand, one hundred 


5 and nineteen. Granadoes, of braſs and iron, one hundred 
1 thouſand, nine hundred and fixty : Granadoes of glaſs, 
b eighty-four thouſand, eight hundred and ſeventy-four. Can- 
4 non ſhot of all ſorts, two hundred and ſeventy- ſix thouſand, 


ſeyen hundred and forty-three pounds. Pounds of lead, 
i eighteen million, forty- four thouſand, nine hundred and 
- fitty-ſeven, Of match, pounds, thirteen millions, twelve 
thouſand, and five hundred. | | 
During the ſiege of Candia, ſo great was the oppreſſions Affairs of 
of the houſe of Auſtria upon the Hungarians, that Serini, Hungary. 
F Nadaſit, and Frangapani, three of their principal noblemen, 
who, after the example of their anceſtors, had ſignalized 
themſelves againſt the Turis, joined in a confederacy, 


f and choſe to throw themſelves upon the protection of the 
1 Othman emperor, rather than longer ſuffer the tyranny 
1 of the Auſtrians. This bog intimated to Kioprili, he offer- 
1 ed them his maſter's aſſiſtance, provided Hungary was 


rendered tributary to the porte. "Thoſe generous noblemen 
rejected the condition, and offered to return to their alle- 
glance, provided they could be ſecured in their privileges; 
but the emperor knowing the Turks to be then engaged not 
only in a war with the Venetians, but likewiſe with the Per- 
ans, inſtead of giving them ſatisfaction, poured his troops 
into Hungary, and having come to the knowledge of all that 
. had paſſed between thoſe noblemen and the vizier, they, 
t together with count Tattembach, another head of the con- 
4 federacy, were arreſted, tried, and executed. 

F Kioprili, probably muſt have fallen a ſacrifice to the in- 
2 trigues of his enemies, had he not been ſucceisful before 
; Candia ; and perhaps, the danger he knew he was in, con- 
| | "N02 tribuied 
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tributed to determine him to grant the capitulation. Aſte: 
he had ſigned it, he had an opportunity of converſing 
with the Chriflian officers, and their company is ſaid to have 

iven a new turn to his manners. He heaped favours upon 
Uorofini, and the other generals, and was even perſuaded, 


for the ſake of his health, which ſuffered by the opiztes 6 


much in uſe among the Turks, to drink wine pretty liberally, 
On his entering Candia he forbade all rejoicings for the re. 
duction of a place, which had coſt the Othmans ſuch eas 


anti nople of blood; and he immediately diſpatched expreſſes to his 


quelled. 
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maſter with the joyful news of the event, promiſing to 
attend him at Constantinople at the head of fifty thouſand 
victorious veterans, to quell the rebellious ſpirit that had 
lately appeared in that capital. The grand: fignior was then 
at Salonrca, giving audience to Sir Damet Harvey, the Engliſh 
ambaſſador, and indulging himſelf in all manner of pleaſures, 
eſpecially thoſe of hunting, to which he was generally 
accompanied by his favourite ſultana. He was ſo much 
overjoyed upon receiving Kioprili's letters, that his mind 
inſtantly loſt all impreſſions to that miniſter's: diſadvantage, 
He declared him to be the greateſt and moſt ſucceſsful gene- 
ral, that had ever commanded the Othman arms. He ſent him 
the moſt coſtly preſents, and even ſhewed an impatience for 
the arrival of Molino, the Venetian ambaſſador, that he 
might ratify all that had been concluded upon by his vizier, 
He at the ſame time fent commiſſaries into Dalmatia, to 
ſettle boundaries with the Venetians, and to remove all diffi- 
eulties that could. in the leaſt obſtruct the concluſion of 2 
firm and laſting peace. Kioprili purſued the ſame plan, and 
even impaled ſome of his ſoldiers, for violating his proclz- 
mation againſt doing any injury to the Chriſtians. He did 
not, however, ſet out from Candia without repairing the for- 
tifications all over the iſland, that he might render his con- 
queſt as permanent as it was important. | | 
The emperor's mother was at this time at Conſlantinopli, 
where ſhe had full power from her ſon to tranſact all affairs 
of government. But, though ſhe was a woman of great 
ſpirit and addreſs, yet ſhe found infinite difficulty in manag- 
ing the janiſaries, and other ſoldiers. But the approach of 
the ſultan, at the head of his victorious army, ſoon quelled 
them. As their irregularities were judged to be owing, 
partly to their inactivity, but chiefly to their drinking of 
wine, both caſes were provided for ; eight thouſand of them 
were ſent into Moldauia, and other detachments to other 
frontiers of the empire, and a ſtrict general prohibition was 
iſſued all over. the empire againſt drinking of wine, and all 
games of chance. This prohibition was bo ſtrictly executed, 


there being no exception in favour of Franks,.or European, 
that the Exgliſb ambaſſador had the utmoſt. difficulty to pro- 
cure a drop of wine fon himſelf and his family; and what 
they made uſe of, was of their own „ A 


hough 
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Though not only death, but the ſevereſt tortures were pro- 


ſtep nounced againſt all who ſhould diſobey this order; yet, in 

ing about twelve months, the uſe of wine became as frequent 

ave 25 ever in the Othman dominions. | 

on Another difficulty at this time perplexed Mohammed's in- War with 
ed, ternal government. That emperor, before his leaving Con- Poland, 
ſo flantinople, had given orders that his brothers ſhould be put 

ly. to death, which coming to the ears of the janiſaries, they 

2 reſcued thoſe princes, and put them under the care of the 

eas {ultana mother, and made her anſwerable for their ſafety ; 

his but upon the return of K:opr:/:, and quelling the . 

to at Conſtantinople, ſultan Orchan, the eldeſt of thoſe brothers, 

nd was poiſoned, or as ſome ſay ſtrangled, by the emperor's 

ad orders, without the latter being any ways apprehenſive of 

en the conſequences. Nioprili was at this time in the height of 

1 reputation, not only among the Othmans, but the Chri/tian 

8 powers. He had, with great difficulty, put an end to all 

ly terreſtrial, commercial, and other differences with the Vene- 

ch tiant. He diſregarded the Genoz/e, and the other Italian 


ſtates; he was upon a good footing with the court of Vienna, 
he had little or nothing to apprehend from the Ruſſians, 
and his only object now was a war with Poland, where a 


m very powerful nation of the koſaks, inhabiting between the 
Tr Boristhenes, and the Neiſter, had put themſelves under the 
0 protection of the porte. It was of the utmoſt conſequence, 
. on aceount of the ſituation of the country of thoſe koſaks, 
0 to prevent this defection; and the king of Poland ſent a 
Y large army to reduce them. MKroprili, the Turks being reli- 
2 gious obſervers of forms, ſent a chauſh, with a dehortatory 
d Four, containing ſome menaces if he proceeded ; but that 
; having no effect, the vizier in-the beginning of the year 
4 1672, paſſed the Danube, on a bridge which he threw ov 
- it at Sac#z, at the head of one hundred and fifty thouſan 
- men; and after a long painful march through Addons: he 
encamped near Lochin. From thence he ſent over the Tyras 
) a party, that took Zwanidez, by which he effected his 
5 junction with the Tartars, who were headed by their famous 
: khan Selim Gyera. While he was building a bridge over 


the Tyras, for tranſporting his artillery, it was diſcovered 

that Dua, the prince of Moldavia, ſecretly favoured the 

Poles, and was doing all he could to retard the work ; upon 

which he was depoſed, and one Peter fet up in his room. 

Kicprils at laſt ſurmounting all difficulties, appeared before 

Kaninieck, the ſtrongeſt town in Padolia, and opened his 

batteries againſt it. The Pales were ſo confident of the a 

| ſtrength of this place, and truſted ſo entirely to it for ſtop- 9 

ping the progreſs of the infidels, that they at this time and Ka- i 

had no army in the field; but it was fo furiouſly battered minieck 

that it ſurrendered in ten days, to the amazement, not only taken, i, 

of the Poles, but of all Europe. _ 
Q3 The = 
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The conqueſt of Kaminieck, was one of the moſt im. 
portant the Othmans had ever made on the fide of Poland; 
and according to prince Cantenmir, their power has been up- 
on the decline ever fince. It opened all Podolia, and Vol. 
hinia, to their incurſions, and nothing lay now between them 

and Upper Poland, but Lemberg. Mohammed was ſo proud 
of this expedition, that he ſet out at the head of an army to 
ſupport it, and arriving at Kaminiect, he affected a conduct 
full of mildneſs, humanity and juſtice. He prohibied plund. 
ering, he protected the inhabitants who ſubmitted to his au. 
thority in their properties, without ſuffering any thing to be 
exacted from them ; and gave a general invitation to the 
Poles to enter into his allegiance. All thoſe acts of clemency 
had ſo powerful an effect upon the natives, that they tried 
the experiment, and for ſome time found the Turkyh yoke 
far more tolerable than that of their own lords. It is certain, 
that Mohammed, by this moderation, riſked a mutiny in his 
own army, which in all other expeditions had been enriched 
by the ſpoils of the conquered, but, in this, they met with 
nothing but impoveriſhment, and famine, though maſters of 
the fineſt countries in Europe. Mohammed's moderation 
was the more remarkable, as the Poles, in the beginning of 
the war, had behaved with great intemperance, and offered 
ſome inſults to the porte. Mohammed's head quarters at 
this time was at Buſbach, which lay on the frontiers of the 
palatinate of Lemberg; and the Poles named ambaſſadors to 
wait upon the Tartar khan with propoſals of peace, offer- 
ing to deliver up forty eight towns and villages, in the pro- 
vince of Kaminzeck, to pay annually twenty thouſand rix- 
dollars, by way of tribute ; and to ſuffer the koſaks to re- 
main under the command of their hetman Doro/hen#o, who 
had put himſelf under the protection of the porte. The 
great khan did not choſe to return any anſwer of himſelf to 
_ thoſe propoſitions, but ſent them to Afohammed, who accept- 
Peace ed of them; diſbanded his army, and returned to Cnſlan— 
concluded 2 pe. Ricaut, however, differs in his account of this 
tranſaction ; for according to him, the king of Poland was 
to give up all the Utrazin, Podolia, and Rufland, and the city 
and diſtrict of Lemberg were to pay annually a tribute of 
ſeventy thouſand crowns. | 
The war By this peace, Doroſbengto was left governor of Verania, 
renewed. and Podolia, under the Turks, whoſe progreſs, by this time, 
had alarmed all Europe; fo that the ſultan repented his 
having diſbanded his army. The Maoſcovites were the firlt 
who began to arm. The imperialiſts were threatening to 
take the field, and the Poles themſelves refuſed to ratify the 
Jate treaty, which refuſal was ſignified in a letter from the 
grand chancellor to the porte. Dorofhenko, was the firſt who 
gave the porte notice of this untowardly ſituation of its 
affairs in Poland. The account was ſo unexpected, that the 
grand ſignior was preparing to ſet out for a favourite rell- 


dence, where he was to ſpend his time during the heats 8 
N tac 
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the ſummer; and it was with difficulty that he was diſſuad- 
ed by Kioprili from his deſign, that he might attend the 
affairs of empire. New levies were already made, but 
no army being at hand to afford Doro/hento immediate 
ſupport, he revolted, and ravaged the borders of the empire ; 
and accounts came that the Poles had already taken the held. 
Kiprili, ſenſible how much depended upon maintaining the 
dignity of an empire, once more adviſed his maſter to 
abandon all other concerns, even that of ſuccouring the 


malcontents in Hungary, that he might be revenged on 


the Poles. It was, however, the end of Ju, before it was 
reſolved that the emperor ſhould march againſt them in per- 
ſon; but though the utmoſt exertions of his imperial au- 
thority had been made uſe of, for the ſpeedy raiſing an 
army, yet the backwardneſs of the ſoldiers from entering 
into another expedition againſt Poland was ſuch, that he 
was obliged to ſet out at the head of no more than fifteen 
thouſand men; taking along with him Kioprili himſelf, who 
Jed his van. | 

Previous to Mohbammed's march, he had diſpatched a 
threatening letter to the Poles, containing the molt dread- 
ful menaces, if they did not ſubmit. This letter had no 
other effect, than that of rendering the Poles more alert in 
their preparations. All their internal differences, of which 
the infidels had availed themſelves during the laſt campaign, 
were now compoſed, and the famous John Sobreſki had 
taken the field, and was in the neighbourhood of Lein- 
berg, at the head of fifty thouſand men, before the ſultan 
could come up. Mohammed, at laſt, having joined his vizier, 
they found all the paſſes upon the Tyras poſſeſſed by the 
Piles, The paſha Huſſeyu, at that time, commanded for the 
Turks in Podolia. Upon the approach of Sobieſei's army, he 
had ſummoned Petrezeicus, then the tributary prince of 
Moldavia, to join him with his contingent troops; but 
the number falling ſhort, the paſha ſtruck the waywod 
with his pole- axe, and loaded him with the moſt abuſive 
language. His ſubjects reſented the affront, which he diſ- 
ſembled, and ſo great was the contempt of the pafha for the 
Moldavian, that he appointed him to command his guard 
that night. The Moldavians took this opportunity of car- 
rying off their prince to the Poliſb camp, from whence he 
eſcaped with ſome difficulty and danger, and returning to 
Monammed's camp, this ſeeming act of fidelity, (which 
indeed was the effect of the moſt profound diſſimulation,) 
gained him the full confidence of the ſultan and his vizier, 
which he made uſe of to give ſecret intelligence to Scbieſti, 
of all the diſpoſitions of the Turks. 


By this time, Mobammed's army had been ſo greatly rein- The Turks 
forced, that he reſumed his threatenings to ſubdue all Poland, defeated 
and confidered the Poliſh army, which was encamped be- with grea 
tween the Tyras, and the Danube, as his prey. Sobieſei, by ſlaughter, 
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means of the intelligence he had gained, broke into the 
weakeſt part of the Turk; entrenchments with irreſiſta: 
ble fury, and not only Petrezicus, but Gregory, ſon of the 
tributary prince of Walachia, turned their arms againſt the 
Turks, who immediately perceived that they had been be. 
trayed. Notwithſtanding this, the Turkiſb general, and the 
vizier, ated with ſo much intrepidity and' reſolution, that 
they are {aid to have maintained the battle for fourteen 
hours. But Sobieſti's fortune prevailed; the left wing of the 
Turks tc! into confuſion, and the right was forced to retreat, 
which turned at laſt into a downright flight; and the rout of 
the infideis ſoon became total. In this great battle, eight 
thouſand janiſaries, who were the flower of the Turk 
infantry, were cut in pieces, as were twelve thouſand of 
their other ſoldiers; and not only the whole of their baggage 
was taken; but their military cheſt, conſiſting . two 
thouſand purſes, fell into the hands of the Poles, with all their 
waggons of ammunition and proviſions, to the incredible 
number of twenty-five thouſand. This victory, one of the 
greateſt ever obtained by the Chriſtians againſt the infidels, 
opened to the Poles à way for the recovery of all they had 
loſt. They accordingly retook Khochin, and ſeveral other 
important poſts upon the Neiſfer; but the death of their 
king Michael, diverted their arms, and their generals were 
obliged to attend the election of a new king, which fell up- 
on John Sobieſki, then grand marſhal of the. kingdom. A. 
bammed, on the other hand, who had eſcaped out of the late 
battle, not without ſome danger to his perſon, appeared to 
be more exaſperated againſt the Poles than ever, and gave 
out, that he either would reduce them, or Joſe his life. He 
was favoured by the ridiculous jealouſies and confidence 
of the Poles, Sobieſei had detached great part of his arm 

to beſiege and recover the important city of Kaminieck ; ad 
he was extremely urgent with the Poles, to bring the war 
to a deciſive iſſue by taking the field with all their force. 
But, after the defeat the infidels had lately received, the Pol: 
ignorantly imagined, that they could not be, for ſome years, 
in a condition to take the field; and in ſecret they were 


afraid, leſt Sobigſei ſhould gain ſo great a power as to be able 


to render their crown hereditary In his family. In vain did 


Sobieſti endeavour to aſſemble the whole force of Poland to 


ecover this important fortreſs, for all he could do was to 
0 the garriſon, ſo that in a few weeks it muſt have 
ſurrendered for want of proviſions; but during that time, 
Mohammed had aſſembled ſuch a force, that the Poles, to theit 
amazement were obliged to raiſe the ſiege; and the Turks not 
only reyictualled and reinforced the garriſon, but took ſeve- 
ral places in the neighbourhood. At this time, Doroſhenio, 
who ſeems always to have followed the prevailing party, 
again offered his ſervice to Mohammed againſt the Poles, but 
meeting with a repulſe, he was highly exaſperated, B 
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But the luxury and indolence of Mohammed, at this time, Moham- 
was extremely prejudicial to his affairs, and even ſhook his med gives 
throne. His love of pleaſure made him reſolve upon a wiſe bimſelf 
meaſure. That he might not be interrupted in his favourite up to 
diverſions, he 2 to ſecure to himſelf the quiet poſſeſſion pleaſure, 
of all he held in Podolia, and for that purpoſe he ordered all | 
Chriſtian inhabitants to be removed out of Kamineck to 
other parts of his dominions. After that, he returned to 
Adrianople, and there gave himſelf up to the uninterrupted 
purſuit of pleaſure ; and to render it the more ſecure, he 
amaſſed an incredible treaſure, by the marriage of his daugh- amaſſes 
ter to a favourie, one Kul Ogli, paſha of Magneſia, at which large 
ceremony, all the grandees of his empire were obliged, by treaſures, 
cuſtom, to make him large preſents. About the ſame time, 
be circymciſed his two ſons Muſtapha, and Ahmed. Nothing 
of importance happened on the fide of Europe, during this 
interval, thus dedicated to luxury, till the Poles being rend- 
ered ſenſible, that they owed to the emperor's indolence the 
cauſe of their tranquility, in 1676 attacked the Othmans 
in Moldavia. The paſha Ibrahim, ſurnamed Shayton, or the Danger of 
Devil, from his cunning, was ſent againſt them; and he had the Poles, 
the addreſs to amuſe the Poles, whoſe numbers were not 
above fifteen thouſand men, with Sobieſti at their head, ſo 
that he ſurrounded them with one hundred thouſand men, 
who muſt have been deftroyed, had not a mutiny broken out 
in the Turki/þ camp. The janiſaries complained of their 
being expoſed to the fatigues of war, and the rigour of the 


0 ſeaſons, while the emperor was ſhamefully ſunk in his 

e Juxuries 3 and the khan of the Tartars complaining, that he 

e bad nothing to expect by the war, inſiſted upon returning 

e home with his army. „ 
7 Such was the ſituation of the Poles, when Sobie/hi ſent Their de- 
ſome agents into the Turkiſh camp to treat of peace. {brahim liverance. 
Ir ſa the neceſſity he was under to conclude a negociation of | 
5 ſome kind or other; and not only received the ambaſſadors, 

'r but relaxing, or being obliged to relax, in his diſcipline, 


biet and his army had an opportunity of breaking 
through their toils, and attacked the Tartar camp. Hrabim 
reproached the Poliſb arabaſſadors, who were in his tent 
when he received this account, with their ſovereign's breach 
of good faith, and immediately detached his cavalry to ſup- 
port the Tartars. A bloody battle enfued, in which neither 
hide could claim the advantage; and about ſeventeen days 
paſt in hourly ſcicmiſhes. This was far from allaying the 
ſirit of mutiny in Ibrabim's camp, and at laſt he was 
Agd,notwithſtanding all the oppuiition made by the court 
& Vienna, to conſent to a peace, which was approved 
ef by the ſtates of Poland, and an ambaſſador was nomi- 
nated to go to Conſlantinople to confirm it. 

This ambaflador was fo full of his national pride, that 
hen he arrived at Conſtantineple, he inſiſted upon the grand 

3 l Vizier 
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vizier meeting him at the city gate. This demand ama 

the Tr4s, and might have deſtroyed all the proſpect of: 

peace, had not the vizier been meditating a mighty expegj. 

- tion, which was to carry the Turkiſh arms to the gates gf 
Death of Vienna itſelf, About the ſame time died, of a complead 
Kieprili. of diſtempers, which was heightened by the immoderate uſe 
| of wine, and ſtrong Jiquors, the vizier Kioprili, one of the 
greateſt, and beſt men, the Othman empire ever produced, 
aturally gentle, and moderate, he preſerved the tranqui. 
* lity of government, without having recourſe to thoſe fan- 
10 Suinary meaſures, that were practiſed by his father, ang 
1 0 is predeceſſors. He was free from avarice, the common 
vice of his nation; and having been educated to the know. 
ledge of the civil laws of his country, he was a moſt pune. 
tual adminiſtrator of juſtice, with, perhaps, a too ſcrupulous 
adherence to forms. No miniſter, of his time, vr as mage 
tenacious, than he was, of national honour, or more atten. 
tive to the fulfilling all the engagements he concluded in his 
maſter's name; and he died regretted by the Chriftay 
powers, particularly that of Z»g/and, for which he always 


expreſſed an uncommon deference, Be was no more than pe 
forty-ſeven years of age when he died of the dropſy, and th 
jaundice, Some time before his death he ratified the peace W 
with the Poles, notwithſtanding the offence given him by ſt 
their ambaſſador, By the articles of this peace, the Poles en W 
tirely renounced their claim to Kammeck, and likewiſe to all ſe 
authority over the koſaks of Podolia, and the Lithuanian Tar- pr 
tars, who were Mahbometaus, were permitted to depart to W 
their own country. | | of 
Unſuc- Upon the concluſion of this peace, the infdels turned pr 
ceſsful their eyes towards Hungary, where count Strazolds, the im- ed 
war a- perial general, had taken from the malecontents Debrezin, pe 
3 the à town which paid tribute to the porte, who could not kh 
koſaks. avoid conſidering ſuch a proceeding as an infraction of ko 


| treaties. Kara Muſtapha had ſucceeded Kioprili as firſt mi- 
niſter, and he gave the Turliſb paſhas in general, on the He 
frontiers of Poland, leave to favour the malecontents, who I 
were ſoon joined by Apaſi, a Tranſplvanian prince. Count Wl 
Ie/elini was then at the head of the malecontente, and de- ſac 


feated the imperial general. They next applied to the the 
porte for ſome more effectual aſſiſtance, but the new viziet T. 
being by this time engaged in a war with N/a; all he an 
could do was to give them partial aſſiſtances. Tue fates of P 

4 


Hungary endeavoured to interpoſe, but the violence and 
bigotry of the court of Vienna fruſtrated the effects of all 
negotiations. Thus the war between the imperialiſts on 
the one hand, and the Turks and malecontent Hungarians on 
the other, every day increaſed; but would have been more 
bloody, had it not. been for that between the porte an! 
Ruſſia. In the mean while, died Meſelini, and the command 


of the malecontents fell upon young Tee, who aſterwar 
| . | made 
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made ſo great a figure. Doraſbento, the koſak hetman we have 
ready mentioned, reſenting the indignities that had been 
o done him by the porte, as well as to his country, offer- 
aa to ſubmit to the czar of Ruſſia, in which he was fecond- 
ed by bis officers, as the only means of delivering themſelves 
tom the Poliſh, as well as the Turkiſh, tyranny. The Czar 
readily accepted of this vaſt acquiſition to his dominions 
which were thereby extended beyond the Horisthenes, and 
the Utrain was ſecured, beſides a number of brave ſoldiers 
being added to his army. George Niemielniſti, ſon of the 
famous Bogdan, who had been likewiſe hetman of the 
koſaks, was then a priſoner at the porte, but releaſed #4 
Mohammed, and ſent at the head of an army to diſpoſſeſs 
Doroſbenko of the hetmanſhip, all other means proving in- 


* efectual. The Turkiſh general the paſha Shaytan Ibrahim, 
ore had orders, at the ſame time, to make himſelf maſter of 
en- Chebrin, the capital of the country. This was an expedi- 
his tion to which the Turks in general had a mortal antipathy, 
Jan and was undertaken only through neceſſity. 


nd through Podolia, and Moldavia, towards Chehrin, near 
ace which, he found ſixty thouſand koſaks, in poſſeſſion of a 
by ſtrong poſt. While he halted to be joined by the Tartars, 


en- who were but three days march behind him, the Raus 
all ſent a ſtrong detachment from their main army, which ſur- 
- bpriſed and killed ten thouſand of the Tartars, among whom 


to were the khan's ſon, and eight mirzas. The Turks gg. 
of this defeat, threw down their arms, and made a mo 
ed precipitate retreat towards the river Bog, which they repaſſ- 


m- ed, but with great loſs. The ſultan, aſhamed- to aſ for 
in, peace, employed a miniſter, who went in the name of the 
not khan of Tartary, to perſuade the czar to abandon the 
of kolaks, and reſtore Chehrin to the Turks. The czar ſaw 
ni through the artifice, and knew the motives of the embaſſy. 
the He ſent an ambaſſador to Conſtantinople with letters demand- 
ho ing, in a very peremptory manner, that the X/ Ukrain, to 
int which he had an undoubted right by Doraſbenbo's ſubmiſſion, 
ge- laould be left in quiet, otherwiſe he threatened to conquer 


che tte reſt of that country, and carry his arms as far as 4/of. 
iet Tie Turxiſ miniſters were ſtartled on reading this letter, 
he and moſt of them were for accepting the.czar's propoſal ; but 
of be vizier Kara Muſtatha oppoſed it, for the very reaſons 


nd WF hich they gave for accepting it. None durſt conttradict 


all bin, when he declared that the Othman arms muſt be em- 
on ployed in revenging the loſs and indignity they bad ſuffered 
on from the Ruffrans, and immediately he put himſelf at. the 
ore BY bead of eighty thouſand Turks, thirty thouſand Tartars, and 
nd forty thouſand koſaks, who had joined George XKiemielniſti, 
ndnd paſſing the Bog, he came in fight of Chebrin. The 
0s Wh Kun, and koſaks were at that time duilding a new fort, 

; | | | near 
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Drabim ordered the Tartars to attend him, and he himſelf and the 
nan paſſed the Danube on the ſixth of June 1678, and marched Ruſſians. 
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near Chehrin; and being ſurpriſed by the approach of the 
Turkiſh arms, they retired to the body of the place. Th, 
vizier took advantage of their conſternation, and ordered 
his kyehaya, or high deputy, to attack the town ; but the 
Ml 5 latter, after a diſpute of four hours, was obliged to retrey 
1 with the loſs of two thouſand men. Various were the def. 
| | perate methods made uſe of by Kara Mu/lapha, to repair 
tl i. Iſs, but All of them proved unſucceſsful; and at laſt, he 
| underſtood that the Rufſtan general Romadanoꝛuſti, had paſſed 
the Boristhenes., | | 
if The Upon this, he ordered the paſha Kara Mehemed to fight 
i Turks de- him; but underſtanding that the Rufſians declined an en- 
feated. agement, before they had relieved Chehrin, the paſha 
Aalen one of the beſt officers in the Othman ſervice, waz 

ordered to intercept them in their march, 54 ey having 

taken up his ground for that purpoſe, was ſo furiouſly at- 

tacked by the — that all his army muſt have been de. 
feated, had he not broken down all the bridges in his rear, 
to ſecure his retreat. The winter of 1679 was now ap- 
proaching, and the vizier, who had continued his operations 
againſt the place, at laſt ſprung ſo many mines, and made 
ſo many breaches in the walls, that he became maſter of it; 
but the garriſon, after ſpringing a mine, which deſtroyed 
reat numbers of the Turks, retired towards the Boristhen, 
Then the vizier entered Chehrin, he found it ſo much ruin- 
ed by the late ſiege, that he razed it to the ground, but could 
not bring Romadanoꝛuſti to a battle; the latter well know. 
ing, that as the Turks could not ſubſiſt in the country, they 
muſt be deſtroyed in their retreat, which accordingly hap- 
pened. For when the vizier entered Adrianople, his army was 
ſo thin, and in ſo bad a condition, that he appeared as if his 
troops had eſcaped from a total rout; no fewer than thirty 
thouſand having been cut off, or dying in their retreat; be-. 

ſides loſing all their heavy artillery. Kara Mu/tapha would F 
then gladly have embraced the peace, which he had before 

ſo haughtily rejected; but the koſaks laid waſte all the 
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countries on the Euxine Sea, and rejected all terms of ac- 
commodation. Upon this the vizier reſolved to build a 
town at the mouth of the Boristhenes, or Nieper, not fat 1 
from Oczakaw, to prevent the communication between the c 
koſak ſhipping, and the Euxine Sea. The paſha Koplon, . 
and fix regiments of janiſaries were ordered to cover the p 


workmen ; but both they and their guards, when they had 

proceeded but a very little way in their building, were cut 0 

to pieces by the koſaks, who, among others, flew Geng N 

Hiemielniſti, the hetman, who had been appointed by tie 1 
A peace porte. The impracticability of making any conqueſts upol 7 
conclud- the e upon that ſide, appeared now ſo plain to the 7 
ed. Turkiſh miniſtry, that they gladly treated of peace, which 

was at laſt concluded, to the great ſatisfaction of bot 5 


5 arties. | 
Parties, The 7 
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fe The Turks, from the uncultivated wilds of Tartary, now War in 
] ie turned their arms towards the rich provinces of Mow, Hungary, 
w The cruelty and injuſtice of the 1 had encreaſed the 

: number of malecontents there; Tekel''s army, by the aſſiſt - 


treat ance he received from the porte, was in excellent condition; 


* but after various adventures, which have no relation to this 
be part of our hiſtory, he was obliged to apply to Mohammed 
Aled for further ſuccours. This was oceafioned by a peace, which 
l the Auſtrians had juſt concluded with the French, and which 
felt had left the former at liberty to purſue the Hungarian war. 
| 9 Tel, to induce the porte to grant the ſuccour he required, 
, offered Mohammed a tribute of forty, ſome ſay eighty thou- 
1 fnd dollars a year, and, what was of far greater importance, 
* to aſſiſt him, if required, with a body of thirty thoufand 
* Hungarians. The manner of complying with Teteli's pro- 
1 poſals, occaſioned great debates in the Turliſb divan; only 
1 the ſultan and his firſt miniſter, were for granting aſſiſtance 
* openly ; as the emperor of ws however he might have 
* behaved to the Hungarians, had done nothing to break the 
dl Jong peace he had concluded with the Turks. But the 
it ſultan and his miniſter ſtood firm in their opinion, and at 
el laſt, the fultana Valide, allured by the hopes given her — the 
be: vizier, that her appointments would be encreaſed, declared 
15 herſelf for Teteli, and brought others, amongſt whom was 
ld the muftt himſelf, over to the ſame opinion. Notwith- 
* ſtanding thoſe great authorities, the bulk of the people ap- 
hey peared to be ſo averſe from a German war, and diſcovered ſo 
ap- many and fuch dangerous indications of their ſentiments, that 
ad the government found it neceſſary to publiſh the reaſon of 
* their conduct, which they did, in a manner well ſuited to 
nty the pride and genius of the people. 
de Teheli, and his adherents, were declared to be under the 


ug protection of the porte; and letters were formally ſent to 
the court of Vienna, charging that emperor, as was the 
truth, with his having violated the terms he had agreed to 


the . ; 

40 with the malecontents, and requiring him not only to recall 
17 his troops, but to reſtore all he had taken from them; and 
foe that under pain of the porte's diſpleaſure. Though this was a 
* language, to which that court was not uſed, yet Leopold had 
n, o many reaſons for wiſhing the porte to ſtand neuter be- 
the tween him and the Hungarians, that he ſent count Albert 
* Caprara, as his ambaſſador to Constantinople, to employ all 
il methods, by money, intrigues, or otherwiſe, to divert the 
ro! form, The vizier, who was determined on the meaſures 
the be was to purſue, and was apprehenſive of the conſequences 
ol of this embaſſy, before the arrival of the count, ſent 
the Vrahim, the beglergeg of Buda, with ſix thouſand men to 


:þ Teteli's aſſiſtance; and ordered Apaſſi, the tributary prince 
oth of Tranſylvania to join him likewite. Te#el!, thus aſſiſted, 
bore down all oppoſition, and drove the Auſtrians out of 

he Zatmar, Koſſovia, Eſperies, Loulſchet, Levent, * wn 
| ilk, 


; 
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1 Tillek, with ſeveral other places of importance; part 9 


which were garriſoned by the Turks, and part by the Hy. 
| where garians. Thoſe ſucceſſes encouraged the Othmans ſo much, 


| Tekeli is that Tekil: was, by order of the Js inveſted with the ha 
l declared ſovereignty of Hungary, by the paſha of Buda. This being ſe 
1 king. done, the vizier thought it needleſs to keep any farthe; 4 
terms with the imperialiſts, and ſignified it to count C. * 
prara, that his maſter would agree to a peace only on con- 1 

dition of reſtoring Hungary to its independency upon the 1 

court of Vienna; pay an annual tribute of five hundred t 

| thouſand florins ; demoliſh 7 and Gutta ; refipn la 

certain forts and territories to Texel!; and grant an amneſty p 


to all the Hungarians, Thoſe propoſitions, as the vizier 
had foreſeen, being rejected, war was immediately proclaim. 
ed againſt the Auſrians, and the ſultan himſelf, attended by 0 
all his great miniſters of ſtate, ſet out towards Adrianopls, to 
take upon him the command of the army, While they were 
on their march, they were attacked by moſt dreadful ſtorms, £ 
which threatened the ruin of the expedition, and made x 


great impreſſion upon the ſuperſtitious Turks. 4 
The Turks Tt was the winter of the year 1682, before the army was f 
invade the in a condition to ſet out for Belgrade, and Mohammed hav- | 
empire. ing reviewed it, inveſted his vizier with AZohamet's ſtandard, 4 
by which he made him his generaliſſimo; and then he re- 5 
turned to Conſtantinople. Though the vizier had: now the h 
full command of the army, yet, as this expedition was one f 


of the moſt important that had ever been undertaken by the 
Othmans, he was reſolved to proceed with caution, that in 
3 caſe of ill ſucceſs, he might throw the blame upon others, 4 
Delibe- Having met Teke/: at Er, at the head of three hundred 
rations Hungarian noblemen, he affected to treat him with the 
about be- higheſt reſpect; and calling a council of war of his chief 


fieging officers, he firſt demanded Te#el:'s opinion, whether the ſiege 0 
Vienna, of Vienna ſhould be undertaken that year, or delayed to the ˖ 
next. Nothing could be more diſtant than this queſtion 
was from Tefili's thoughts, which were entirely confined to b 
Hungary. Though ſome ill informed Chriſtian writers have 5 


reported, that Tzkeli gave his opinion for beſieging Vienna 
that year; yet, it is certain, from the teſtimony of the 
Turkiſh officers themſelves, that in the council of war, he þ 
remonſtrated ſtrongly againſt the danger and folly of be- g 
ſieging Vienna that year, as ſuch a ſtep, beſides the im- b 
menſe difficulties attending it, would unite all chriſtendom . 
againſt the Othmans. He added, that they might eaſily re- ; 
duce Hungary, through the diſſentions that prevailed there; 4 
and, the imperial army not being able to withſtand the : 
Othmans in the ficld, proper magazines might be ſoon eſta- þ 
bliſhed in that fruitful country, which could not fail to facili- 
tate the entire conqueſt of the German empire. The vizier 5 
diſſembled his diſapprobation of Teteli's opinion, but pro- t 
ceeded to take thoſe of the other generals, who were Y 

| — 
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well acquainted with his ſecret ſentiments, to give their 
real ſenſe of the queſtion ; but ſubmitted themſelves to his 
better judgment. The vizier perceived, from their be- 
hayiour, that he was, in fact, ſingle in his opinion; and 
ſending off to Buda the imperial ambaſſador, whom he had 
hitherto amuſed with hopes of peace, he ordered his army to 
march towards Raab, or, as the Turks call it, Yavarin, and 
on the way he was joined by the khan of the Tartars, with 
all his troops, by which his army became ſo formidable, that 
the Germans abandoned the paſſage of the river, or, as ſome 
ſay, it was betrayed to the Turꝭs, who immediately paſſed 
the ſame, and encamped under the walls of Raab. 

While he was making vigorous preparations for beſieging 
that important fortreſs, his ſpies brought him intelligence 
of Vienna itſelf being in ſo untenable a condition, that the 
emperor and his court had removed to Lintæ. Nothing 
could be more agreeable, than this account was (which in 
general was true) to the vizier's views. After treating with 


= the aga of the janiſaries, from whom he had the moſt to 
" apprehend, he again called a council of the chief paſhas, to 
take. their opinion, which was now unanimous againſt un- 
& dertaking the ſiege of Vienna, before they had reduced the 
4 places that lay between them and the city; and Tekeli re- 
5 peated his former ſentiments. The vizier, upon this, pro- which is 


þ duced the ſultan's khati ſharif, or ſign manual, impowering agreed 
* him to act as he pleaſed; and this ſtruck the paſhas with upon. 


eee Ä PAS ESO: a> Lo, * 


he ſuch. reſpect, that they inſtantly declared their readineſs to 

* execute his commands, whatever they might be. The | 
4 vizier upon this ordered his camp to be razed, and leaving a * | 
0 detachment to block up Raab, he ſet out for Vienna, before 
a which place he appeared, to the terror of all chriſtendom; | 
f after ſurpriſing and 3 off ſeveral parties of the im- i 
l perialiſts in his march, beſides taking all the baggage of : 


—— = 2 


e ſome of their chief officers. This happened on the 
E thirteenth of July 1683. As we ſhall, in other parts of this 
work, have occaſion more than once to mention this cele- 
brated ſiege, we ſhall here confine ourſelves chiefly to the 
part which the Othmans bore there. 

It is to this day uncertain, whether the vizier had a real Views of 
correſpondence with any of the German generals, by which the vizier. 
he had a fair proſpect of ſucceſs, or whether he was not 
actuated merely by ambition. The firſt ſeems to be pro- 
bable, without detracting from the influence of the other, 
which undoubtedly was very powerful in his breaſt, Many 
writers, and thoſe of note, are of opinion, that he had ſe- 
cretly formed the ſcheme of an independent empire, in the 
welt, for himſelf; every thing concurred to flatter him in 
his project. He was at the head of one of the fineſt armies 
the Othmans had ever raiſed, conſiſting of above one hundred 
and forty thouſand regular, well diſciplined, troops, beſides 
the Crim Tartars, and the attendants of his camp; ars 
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lerbeg of Buda, from whom he had the moſt to apprehend, 


time the moſt dreadful threatenings, to induce the garriſon 
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whole amounting to above three hundred thouſand men 
He was poſſeſſed of immenſe treaſures, and all the Eurepem 
paſhas, except /brahim, the beglerbeg of Buda, was in his 
intereſt ; ſo that in fact, he had nothing to fear even froq 
Mohammed himſelf. On the other hand, the Chi im 
powers were divided, and it was well known, that Paland 
from whence the emperor chiefly expected relief, was upon 
bad terms with the houſe of Au/fria. He had cut off all 
communication between the duke of Lorrain, the imperil 
general, and Vienna; the fortifications of which were in 2 
bad condition; and the garriſon conſiſted of no more than 
eight thouſand regular troops, while the flight of the em. 
peror had {truck the inhabitants with the utmoſt conſterna. 
tion, and dejection. To bring over to his views the heg. 


he is ſaid, but upon no certain grounds, to have propoſed to 
give him the kingdom of Hungary, while he reſerved to 
himſelf all the empire of Germany, Tranſylvania, Walacliq, 
and Moldavia. | 5 | 

The trenches being opened, the Othman artillery playel 
with ſuch fury, that breaches were made in the walls, the 
outer works were taken, and it was thought, that, had the 
vizier proceeded with the ſame vigour as he begun, he 
muſt ſoon have become maſter of the place. - T he true 
reaſon why he did not, was moſt probably owing to his 
avarice. He had formed high ideas of the treaſures conceal- 
ed in Vienna; and as he knew the rapaciouſnels of the 
Turkiſh ſoldiery, if the place was taken by ſtorm, he ſlacken- 
ed the fury of the ſiege, and threw letters into the place, 
containing the moſt magnificent promiſes, and at the ſame 


to ſurrender. It is thought by many, that, beſides the 
motives of ambition and avarice, we have mentioned, the 
immenſe courſe of luxury, in which he was plunged, con- 
tributed not a Jittle to his relaxing the operations; but 
this agrees ill with his general character. He found his 
greateſt reſiſtance from count Staremberg, whom the en- 
peror, upon his retiring to L:ntz, had appointed to be gover- 
nor of Vienna; and who made moſt excellent diſpolitions 
for the defence of the place. He armed the citizens, and 
the ſtudents, who regularly mounted guard, under the com- 
mand of a phyſician. The vizier ordered only ſmall parties 
to the attacks of the baſtions, who were eaſily repulſed, of 
cut off; and he unwarily divulged the great expectations he 
had from the German treaſures. "Thoſe expectations wet 
confirmed by a ſeries of miſmanagements. He ordered pio. 
clamation to be made in his camp, that if his troops ſhould 
force the walls of the city, they ſhould immediately intrenci 
themſelves, without preſuming to advance without hi5 
orders; and, all of a ſudden, he retrenched the allowance d 


his ſoldiers for proviſions, which became exceſſively dear g 
8 the 
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the camp, notwithſtanding the immenſe magazines he. had 
brought along with him. Kara Muftapha pretended at firſt, 
that he had retrenched the proviſions, only that he might 
have ſufficient to ſpare to the Othmans, who were to be left 
to garriſon Vienna after it was taken ; but it ſoon appeared, 
that the Auſtrian garriſons had cut off all their ſupplies, 
which was the 8 as Tekeli had foreſeen, of his 
recipitate march for Vienna. | : 

The janiſaries coming to the knowledge of all this miſ- 
conduct, would have mutinied, had not their aga and the 
paſhas been in the vizier's intereſt, They could not how- 
ever conceal their indignation, but called out to the Ger- 
ans, Come on infidels, the very ſight of your hats will 
« nut us to flight,” The ſcarcity becoming more intollera- 
ble every day, the vizier, to prevent a ſedition, ſent off a de- 
tachment of eight thouſand men, with orders to join Tekel: 
and his Hungarians, who were at Ternau, with orders to 
beſiege Preſburg ; where the inhabitants ſeemed diſpoſed to 
receive a garriſon of diſcontented Hurgerians. The duke of 
Lorrain had intelligence of this deſign, and ſent off a re- 
inforcement to the garriſon of . the preſerving of 
which was of the utmoſt conſequence to the Ge: mans ; as it 
cut off the communication between the vizier's army and 
Buda, from whence he could have drawn vaſt pienty of 
roviſions. But the duke received an account, that the re- 
inforcement he ſent to the garriſon of the city had been 
beat, that the inhabitants had reccived a garriſon of Hunga- 
nian malecontents ; and that Teke/i having joined the Tate, 

| was preparing to beſiege the caſtle of Pre/hurg. pon this, 
he detached prince Lewis of Baden, with a ſtrong party, 
which coming up with Te#e/:, defeated him with a conſi- 
derable ſlaughter, and cut in pieces the Turks who were 
guarding a convoy of a thouſand waggons laden with pro- 
viſions for the uſe of the vizier's army; all which fell into 
the hands of the imperialiſts. 2 

The news of this defeat reaching the Turk:/h camp before 
Vienna, increaſed the ſpirit of mutiny there to ſuch a degree, 
that the vizier found himſelf under the neceſſity of giving 
orders for a general aſſault, which, though very furious, 
proved ineffectual, through the ſuperior knowledge of the 
Germans in ſpringing mines. For ſome days, however, the 
aſſaults were renewed by the Turks with the greateſt obſti- 
nacy, and though they were generally worſted, yet it was 
eaſily to be perceived, that, if the beſieged were not re- 
lieved, the city muſt be taken. The beſieged ſent off 


an officer diſguiſed like a Turk, to inform the duke of 


Lorrain of their ſituation. By a moſt maſtrr'y addreſs 
he paſſed the Tyrki/þ camp, and reached that of the im- 


perialiſts, where he gave his diſpatches ro the duke, who 


immediately returned the meſſenger, with aſſurances of 
ſpeedy relief; the receipt of which the beſiged n edia ely 
lignified by playing off ſky rockets, a ſignal that was under- 
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ſtood by the Auſtrian army. Though we have no intima- 
tions from Chriſtian writers, of the manner in which the 
Turkiſh army was all this time ſupplied with provifions ; yet 
it ſeems certain, that Teke/i had found means to convey them 
by the Danube; for the ſiege, at this period, was carried on 
with greater fury than ever. The vizier had abandoned his di- 
latory miftaken precautions, and had actually made ſo many 
lodgments upon the works of the city, that, had it not been 
for ſome ſignals of approaching relief, which were given from 
the mountains of Calemberg, where the 4uftrian army lay, the 
beſieged muſt have loſt their ſpirits ; but ſo much were they 


re- animated by thoſe ſignals, that they drove the Turks from 


All their poſts with incredible flaughter. 
Which is The infidels, by means of deſerters, found out at laſt the 
raiſed by meaning of thoſe rockets to be, that relief was at hand; 
the king and therefore they prepared for a decifive battle. With this 
of Poland view, the vizier ordered Teke!: to join him with his Hunga- 
and the rians, which he declined to do; but upon muſter, the Turh 
Germans. found that, during the ſiege, they had loſt above forty thou- 
ſand men. They then made another deſperate, and their laſt, 
effort upon the city, but were repulſed as before, with pro- 
digious loſs ; upon which they prepared for a general en- 
gagement. The fires upon the heights of Calemberg an- 
nouncing the approach of the Chriſtian army, juſt at a time 
when the beſieged were ſo much exhauſted, that they could 
hold out no longer; the vizier, who amidit the conſternation 
of his officers and foldiers, retained his preſence of mind, and 
intrepidity, ſummoned a council of war, to take the opinion 
of his chief officers, in what manner he ſhould proceed, 
The paſha Ibrahim, the beglerbeg of Buda, declared himſelf 
for raiſing the ſiege, and marching againſt the Chriftians, 
but to keep upon the defenſive, by the infantry making a 
rampart of trees cut from the neighbouring woods, and for- 
tifying it with cannon, while the cavalry ſhould attack the 
wan 4 on their flanks. This advice, though backed by 
moſt of the paſhas, was rejected by the vizier. He alledg- 
ed, that, by drawing off from fiege, the garriſon would 
level all their works, and repair the walls, and that the 
Chriſtian force was ſo inconiiderable, that they durſt not 
venture to attack him, if his army was fortified in the man- 
ner Ibrahim propoſed ; but that in their preſent ſituation, 
they muſt attack him or ſee the city taken before their eyes. 
He added, that the janiſaries, if the fiege was raiſed, could 
not be brought to re-enter the trenches, where ſo many of 
their fellow ſoldiers had periſhed ; and that the autumnal 
rains, if ſet in, muſt oblige him to raiſe the ſiege, as they had 
formerly done Scleyman the Great. In this reaſoning, {bra- 
him, who was the only general in the army who was not 
daunted by the vizier's authority, anſwered, that, by leaving 
a few regiments to defend the works of the camp, which 
were in fact ſtronger than thoſe of the city, they might be 
ſecure; but to this expedient, the vizicr gave no __ 
| | " ANIFCEE 
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wer than again producing his abſolute powers under the 
leans hand. Upon the breaking up of the council, the 
vizier maſſacred all his Chriſtian priſoners, who are ſaid to 
have amounted to thirty thouſand men. 


On the eighth of September the king of Poland, who had Defeat 
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now ſurmounted all the prejudices he had entertained againſt and flight 


the emperor, having joined the auxiliary troops of the cir- of the 
cles, arrived with his army at the heights of Calembeig; after Turks: 


affing the Danube without any reſiſtance from the Turks. 
n his march he was joined by the imperialiſts, and other 


Germans, and the whole of the CHriſtian army amounted to 


about ſixty-five thouſand fighting men; the imperialiſts be- 
ing commanded by prince Charles of Lorrain. It has been 
enerally allowed, that the vizier behaved in an unſoldier- 
ike manner, in not diſputing the paſſage of the Danube, 
and in contenting himſelf with ſending ten thouſand men to 
obſerve the motions of the Chri/tians; but this omiſſion, 
probably, was occaſioned by the aſſurance he had of a 
victory, which he was in hopes would for ever exterminate 


the imperial power in Germany. On the eleventh of Septem- 


ler, the day before that deſtined for the relief of Vienna, the 
order of battle was ſettled in a council of war, held among 
the Chriſtians. The Polanders formed the right wing, the 
imperialiſts under the duke of Lorrain, the left, and in the 
center were placed the troops of the empire, under their 
reſpective princes. There the king of Poland in perion 
took poſt; and in this order the whole Chri/:an army de- 
ſcended from the heights of Calemberg. Had not Kara 
Mujiapha been intoxicated by ſelf opinion, he might have 
rendered this deſcent difficult, if not impracticable, by taking 
poſſeſſion of the foreſt of Vienna, where he might have 
raiſed a battery that would have flanked the CHhriſtian army 

which had made diſpoſitions upon that ſuppoſition. Inſtead 
of that, the vizier extended his army from the Danube to 
the bottom of the mountain, and ſent a party to attack 
count Leſey, who had raiſcd a battery to ſecure a paſs lead- 
ing to Vienna; but they were repulſed by the duke de Crey, 
and this drew on the general engagement. 

The vizier leaving a ſufficient force to continue the ſiege, 
drew up his army likewiſe in three diviſions. The patha 
of Buda had the command of the left wing, the paſha of 
Dyarbeker of the right, and he himſelf commanded the 
center, where the janiſaries were poſted. Upon the firſt 
Charge, the vizier had reaſon to repent that he had not fol- 
lowed the advice of the paſha of Buda. The Turks were 
every where driven from their open poſts, which they had 
ſeized too late, and had neglected to fortify. This firſt 
advantage was purſued by the king of Poland, with irreſiſt- 


Idle fury. The Turks were attacked on all ſides, and the 


Chriſtians, from their manner of fighting, ſoon perceived that 
the day would be their-own, which gave them incredible 


ſpuits. The vizier ip perſon, at the head of thirty thovtand 
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choice troops, attacked the diviſion led by the king gf 


Poland, who being ſeaſonably ſupported by ſome battalions 
of the Germans, drove the infidels back to their camp, 


which was filled with confuſion and diſmay. The ſoldiers 


upon the wings of their army, ſeeing their center deteated, 
retired precipitately to their camp, without regarding the 
orders of their generals, and the janiſaries who had been leſt 
to continue the fiege, under pretence of defending their 
camp, left the lines, till at laſt the whole Tart army 
joined, as it were by conſent, in a total flight, which 
prevented the entire deſtruction of their troops, who 
ſuffered but inconſiderably in the battle. The truth is, 
though this victory was glorious for the Chriſtians, and for 
the king of Poland in particular, yet, it was greatly owing 
to the diſlike which the janiſaries had to the vizier, and it is 
faid, that of the Chriſtians not above two hundred were 
killed, and of the Tur#s a thouſand. 

When the vizier ſaw the diviſion which he commanded 
broken, and unſupported by his two wings, he retired to 
his tent, which he found deſerted, and ſecuring the ſtandard 


of Mohammed, he fled after the reſt of his army. The 
. Chriſtian generals, amazed at the little reſiſtance that had 


been made by the Turks, thought that an ambuſcade had 
been laid for them, and this rendered them cautious of en- 
tering the Turkih camp along with the fugitives. But about 
ſeven in the evening their apprehenſions were removed, by 
receiving undoubted intelligence, that the Turks had entirely 
abandoned their camp, and were flying with incredible ſpeed 
to join their countrymen, who were {fill blockading Rai; 
The king and prince Faldeck, a German general, then en- 
tered their camp, and were amazed at the immenſe booty 
which it contained, of which we have the following general 
eſtimate. There were ſix thouſand five hundred tents, 
four thouſand five hundred barrels of powder, fix thouſand 
weight of lead, twenty thouſand 8 ſhells, eight thou- 
ſand hand granados, eleven thouſand ſhovels and pickaxes, 
one thouſand fix hundred weight of match, two thou- 
ſand five hundred fire balls, five thouſand two hundred 
wcizht of pitch, eleven thouſand weight of oil of petrolium, 


and tar, five hundred thouſand of linſeed oil, nine thouſand 


fve hundred of ſalt petre, five thouſand one hundred piece 
of coarſe linnen, two hundred thouſand hair ſacks, for car- 
rying earth and ſand, eight hundred and ten weight of iton 
bars and horſe-ſhoes, one hundred ladles*for melting pitch, 


two hundred. weight of packthread, with thongs made of 


camels hides and buffler leather, for binding, four thou- 
ſand ſheep-fkins, fifty-two ſacks of cotton, one thouſand 
five hundred empty wool-ſacks, two thouſand halberts, 
four hundred ſcythes and ſickles, five thouſand fix hundres 
barrels of guns for the janiſaries, two thouſand plates 0 
iron for covering targets, one hundred and twenty three 
huudced weight of greafe and tallow, two hundred 2 


thirty 
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thirty powder horns, two thouſand fix hundred bags for 

owder, four pair of ſmith's bellows, eight thouſand carts, 
one thouſand great bombs, eighteen thouſand cannon balls, 
one hundred and eighty cannon and martars. | 

It is ſaid, that the Turks who fled from Yienna, travelled 
fifty four hours without meat or drink, till they reached 
their countrymen before Tawarin, where the vizier had 
ſull leiſure to reflect on the madneſs of his own conduct. 
To palliate it as well as he could, he threw his miſcarriage 
upon the cowardice or treachery of his general officers, 
particular! the paſha of Buda, whom he accuſed. of having 
miſbehaved at the head of-twelve thouſand men, ſent to 
attack the Chriſtians upon their deſcent from the heights of 
Calemberg. The ſultan was then at Belgrade, where he re- 
ceived this apology from his vizier ; and the paſha of Buda 
underſtanding what the contents of the diſpatches were, 
recriminated in other letters, which laid before the emperor 
a true account of the vizier's miſconduct. But before any 
anſwer could be received to them, the vizier ordered the 
paſha of Buda, and fifty officers of his army, to be ſtrangled. 
The reaſon he gave out was, their having, in a manner, 
forced him to undertake the ſiege of Vienna, and then not 
ſupporting him in carrying it on. He then made the paſha 
Keira Mehemed, governor of Buda, and encamped under the 
walls of that city. After that, the Chriſtian army went in 


| ſearch of the Othmans, to beſiege Barkan, a fort oppoſite to 


Gran ; but the Poles taking the vanguard, paid little regard 
to diſcipline, and advancing without being ſupported by the 
Germans under the duke of Lorrain, were defeated, with the 
loſs of two thouſand men, and all of them muſt have been 
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cut off had not the Germans come up to their relief. Next The Turks 


day, the Poles and Germans being now united, a bloody 
battle enſued, in which the weight of the Othman fury fell 
upon the Poles, at whom they were particularly exaſperated, 
but the latter being again ſupported by the Germans under 
the duke of Lorrain, the Turks were completely defeated, 


with the loſs of ten thouſand of their beſt troops, and Barkan 


was taken, This great victory produced fo large a booty 
to the Chriſtians, that the Poles and Germans quarrelled 
about the diviſion of the plunder, and were with ſome diffi- 
culty reconciled by count Staremberg, who had ſo bravely 
defended Vienna. ö £3 ; 
The defeat of the Turks, raiſed ſuch a ſpirit of mutiny 
zmong their ſurviving troops, that the grand vizier was 
obliged to have recourſe to various artifices to ſcreen himſelf 
from the reſentment of his ſoldiers. In the mean while, 
the ſtege of Gran was formed by the imperialiſts, and Poles, 
and taken chiefly by the courage of the Bavarien troops. 
The duke of Lorrain, however, granted the Othmans, who 


held out the place for five days, an honourable capitulation; 


and treated them with great politeneſs. It is probable, that 
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had it not been for the approach of winter, and the growin 


miſunderſtanding among the Chriſtian troops, the infidels 2t 


this time muſt have been driven out of Hungary. Leventz 
Rabonitz, Probenz. on the Drave, Eſſegbet, and Brevenitz. 
near Kanijia, ſurrendered to the Chri/ttans, and above three 
thouſand Turks were cut in pieces at Setzin, which was 
ſtormed without a capitulation. Beſides the abovementioned 
py many others fell into the hands of the imperialiſtz 

efore they went into winter quarters.' So many reiterated 
loſſes on the ſide of the 7aris, reduced them to variance 
among themſelves. Their great officers threw their mif. 
carriage upon each other, but the prime vizier, to exculpate 


- Himſelf, blamed Teke/l:, for adviſing him to undertake the 


ſiege of Vienna. Tekeli would gladiy have come to a good 
underſtanding with the imperialiſts, but the haughtinels of 


the court of Vienna would hear of no terms but an abſolute 


ſubmiſſion. All this while, the moſt dreadful cruelties 
were committed by Petreczeicus, the Mollavian prince, who 


had revolted from the Turks, upon the Crim and Bujal Tar. 


tars; who, ſoon after the battle of Vienna, ſeverely revenged 
themſelves, and would have cut off Petreczeicus, and his 
confederates, had not the Tartar horſe been ſo much fatigued 
that they could not continue the purſuit. Dulay, ano- 
ther Moldavian prince in the Turkiſh intereſt, was carried 


priſoner to Warſaw, where he died in confinement; and De- 


* 


metrius Cantacazenus, a deſcendant of the ancient Greet em- 
perors, was ſubſtituted in his room. 

The ſultan Mohammed, intent only on his pleaſures, waz 
agreeably amuſing himſelf with the pleaſures ol hunting, 
while his armies were thus deſtroyed ; but he was kept in 
the dark by the vizier, who, as long as he could diſſemble, 


gave him hourly expectations of his troops being put in 


poſſeſſion of Vienna; and fo much was the ſultan perſuaded 
of the truth of this intelligence, that he had made prepara- 


tions for a ſolemn rcjoicing in his capital. A few days 


undeceived him, for he received letters from his vizier, with 


an account of the dreaaful defeats of his troops, and the 


loſs of his chief fortreſſes in Hungary; but throwing all the 
blame upon Teleli, and the paſha: Jbrahim. With thoſe let- 


ters, the vizier ſent nnmenſe preſents to the ſultana Yale, 


and the principal courtiers about the ſultan's perſon, which 
had ſo great an effect, that his ſublime highneſs confirmed 
him in the vizierſhip, and approved of his putting the pafha 
Ibrahim to death. Thoſe ſtratagems, however, did not long 
avail him, for while he was contriving how to get rid of the 
aga of the janiſaries, and other great officers, ſome generals, 
who had eſcaped from the great flaughter of the Othman 
troops in Germany, and Hungary, informed the ſultan of tne 
truth. The paſha [5rahim's widow, who was ſifter to the 
ſultan, was at the head of the vizier's enemies; but ſo ſteadi- 
Jy did that miniſter perſevere in his own juſtification, _ 
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he gained admittance to the ſultan, who ſigned a writing, 
promiſing never to take off his head upon any ſuggeſtions 
that could be brought againſt him. Ibrabim's widow under- 
ſtanding this, travelled in diſguiſe from Buda, the place of 
her huſoand's government, to Adrianople, where the ſultan 
reſided, to throw herſelf at his feet, for juſtice againſt the 
murderer of her huſband. When ſhe arrived at Adriunople, 
ſue heard of the death of the ſultana Yalide, upon whoſe 
friendſhip ſne had great dependence; but ſhe had the plea- 


e ſure to de informed, that that princeſs, upon her death bed, 

{- had cautioned her ſon againſt the vizier, and had expoſed 

te his malverſations. To complete his ruin, Tefel:, alarmed at 

1 the accuſations which he underſtood had been laid againſt 

d him by the vizier, came to the ſultan's court, where he 

f jultifid himſelf from. all the charges againſt him ; and the 

e janiſaries tumultuouily demanded the vizier's head. 

3 Mobammed was, by this time, ſufficiently awakened to a The grand 
0 ſenſe of his own danger, and his miniſter's wickedneſs ; but vizier 

7 was at a loſs how to proceed. He was afraid of having re- ſtrangled 
( courſe to violent meaſures, and endeavoured to pacify the 

g janifaries with large ſums of money; but in the mean time 

d he called a council of ſtate, to deliberate on the preſent 

fiiuation of affairs. The mufti, and the great officers who 
compoſed this council, or divan, were unanimouſly of opi- 


nion that the vizier ſhould be ſtrangled; but the ſultan 
making ſome difficulty, the janiſaries again roſe in tumult, 
and demanded his head; and this determined his fate. He 
was then at Belgrade recruiting his army, and not without 
hopes of ſtriking ſome blow that might yet ſave him from 
deſtruction. The ſultan having ſigned the ſentence of his 
death, committed the execution of it to the kyechaya of the 
capiji, The manner of the vizier's ſubmitting to the bow- 
fi:1ng, is an amazing proof of the Oibmans obedience to 
the will of their ſuperiors. This kyehaya, with two, or at 
moſt three attendants, privately ſet out for Belgrade, where he 
was to take off the head of the greateſt ſubject of the empire; 
while commanding a powerful army, When he approach- 
ed Belgrade, he privately diſpatched a courier to the aga of 
the janiſaries, recommending to him to diſpoſe matters ſg 
that the execution ſhould be performed decently and wich- 
out noiſe. The aga, the kyehaya, and the two execu- 
tioners who attended them, arrived at the vizier's palace, 
where, though he more than gueſted their errand, he re- 
ceived them with the utmoſt reſpect, and at their demand 
delivered up the ſtandard and ſeals of his office, and fub- 
mitting his neck to the bowſtring, he was ſtrangled ; not 
without making ſome proteſtations of his innocence. Many 
of his friends thared the fame fate, the chief of whom was 
the tefterdar, or great treaſurer; and their eſtates, which 
were conhicated to the ſultan, were thought to amount to 
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| four millions of money; the ſeaſonable diſtribution of which 
prevented a revolution in the empire. 
A new The aga Selictar, a perſon of great accompliſhments, was 
grand offered the ſeals of the vizierſhip ; but that high poſt was 
vizier ap- now thought to be fo dangerous, that he excuſed himſelf 
pointed, with a well turned compliment, of his not being able to 
ſurvive the thoughts of a ſeparation from the perſon of his 
adorable ſovereign; upon which the ſeals were conferred 
upon the paſha kaymakan, Kara Ibrahim. This miniſter en. 
tered upon a charge equally dangerous as diſagreeable. Uni. 
verſal corruption had overſpread the empire, and little re. 
gard was paid to the chief officers of ſtate. The new grand 
vizier had married one of the ſultan's daughters, who was 
not above eight years of age, and found himſelf involved in 
inextricable difficulties. Being of himſelf a wiſe, moderate 
man, he was inclined to make up matters with the Chriſtian 
princes, that the empire, which was exhauſted by its loſſes, 
might have ſome reſpite. This advice was ſo diſagreeable 
to the ſuitan, that he threatened to hang him up in his robes 
of ſtate, if he did not proceed in his revenge againſt the 
Oppreſſes Chriſtians. The French ambaſſador was the firſt who felt 
the Chriſ the ſultan's fury, by being committed a priſoner to the 
tigns, cuſtody of the chauſh paſha, on pretence of ſome damages 
received by the Turks, from the French ſhips at Scio. The 
ambaſſador, at firſt, made a reſolute ſtand, but was obliged to 
ſubmit to determined force, and all he could obtain was, that 
the ſatisfaction he was to make ſhould be performed by his 
ſecretary, which was done with great formality. The ſecre- 
tary laid preſents before the ſultan's ſeet, ſuppoſed to amount 
to two hundred thouſand crowns, though not worth the tenth. 
part of that ſum, while the imperial uſher proclaimed 
aloud, Behold the agents ſent from the king of France, to hunble 
themſelves before our magnificent emperor, and in the name of 
their king to offer their preſents, in ſatisfaction for that affront 
and in al which the French hips offered at the port of Scio. 
Sir John Finch, the Engliſh ambaſſador, was in like manner 
obliged to pay ſome unjuſt demands made upon the Eng! 
Turkey company; and the Dutch, and Venetian ambaſſadors 
were forced to ſubmit to the like impoſition, 

The Venetians reſented the injuries offered to their raini- 
ſters, and, joining in a league with the emperor of Germany, 
and the king of Poland, againſt the Turks, they declared 
war, and the Venetian ambaſſador had the boldneſs to give 
the declaration into the hands of the kaymakan ; but he 
afterwards left Conflantinople in diſguiſe. The Turkfpb em- 
pire was very ill prepared to ſuſtain this confederacy. Their 
marine was in a molt deſpicable condition, and their troops 

were few, and diſpirited. The vizier apologized for what 
had happened to the Venctiaus; but they refuſed to hear ot 


any terms without the concurrence of their allies. The 
vizer 
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vizier, however, took the beſt meaſures he could to face the 
form. He reſtored the French and Engliſh nations to their 
uſual privileges. He appointed the ableſt generals to com- 
mand the Othman armies, againſt the Poles and Germans, and 
the high admiral to act againſt the Venetians, while he him- 
ſelf continued at Conſtantinople, to prevent any intrigues that 
could be formed for his deſtruction ; and gave all his de- 
pendents ſtrict orders to communicate to the ſultan, only 


the agreeable part of public occurrences. In the mean 


while, the duke of Lorrain, the imperial general, about the 
middle of June 1684, at the head of forty thouſand men, 
marched to Vicegrade, and gave ſeveral defeats to the Turkifh 
generals, who attempted to interrupt his progreſs. In the 
beginning of July, Witzen ſurrendered to the imperialiſts 
and Poles, who again defeated the Turks, and ſoon after 
formed the ſiege of Buda, 


general Shaytan Ibrahim, attempting to raiſe the ſiege, or to 
ſuccour the city, at the head of eighty thouſand men, was 
defeated with great loſs. A great number of ſkirmiſhes 
followed, generally to the diſadvantage of the Othmans. But 
the latter ſeem to have been well commanded; for when 
the duke of Lorrain ſummoned the governor of Buda to ſur- 
render, on pain of his garriſon receiving no quarter, he was 
ſo far from complying, that he ordered forty imperialiſts to 
he hanged on the baſtions of the city, though the paſha 


of a powerful army, and made repeated attempts to raiſe the 
ſiege. He was ſeconded by the rains which fell during 
the month of September ; and on the firſt of November, the 
imperialiſts finding the Tur#/þ garriſon to be above ten 
thouſand ſtrong, and that they could not cut off their com- 
munication with the Danube, raiſed the ſiege, and retired 
into winter quarters, with the loſs of twenty-five thouſand 
men. During this ſiege, count Leſley took Wirrotuit, and 
beat the Turks in two battles. At the ſame time, Te#el: was 
defeated by the imperialiſts in Upper Hungary. To coun- 
terbalance thoſe loſſes, the paſha Ayneji Soleyman defeated 
the Poles, at Babadaghi, and penetrated into Meldavie, and 
Halalbia. A grand deſign was then on foot to invade Con- 
antinople itſelf, by means of Serban Cantabuzenus, the Turkiſh 
governor of Malathia. This prince had entered into en- 
gagements with the emperor of Germany, and the czar of 
Huſcovy, to drive the Othmans out of Europe, on condition 
of his being declared emperor of Conſtantinople, the imperial 
ſeat of his forefathers. For this purpoſe, he had prepared 
a train of artillery, and raifed twenty- four thouſand men; 
but it was thought, that he was poiſoned by the practices 
of the Turks, His brother Demetrius Cantakuzenus, governor 
of 1/7:1davia, was depoſed at the ſame time by the Turkifþ 

ED hs ſcraſkier, 


The fortreſs of Pe/?, oppoſite on the Danube to Buda, was War in 
taken by the imperialiſts in a few hours; but the Turkiſh Hungary 


ſeraſkier Shaytan Ibrahim, all this time continued at the head 
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ſeraſkier, who appointed Conſtantine Cantemir, father to the 
hiſtorian, to ſucceed him. This year, Sobieſei king of p. 
land, ſurprized Quancze, upon the river Tyras, which wy 
only at the diſtance of two hours march from Kamiy;. 
but being hemmed in by the ſeraſkier, he made fo ingloriouw 
a campaign, that the Turks, in derifion, ſaid he had been 
bribed by the French king, the only friend they had among 
the Chriſtian potentates. The Venetians were more for;y. 
nate, for they obtained great advantages in Dalmatia. Their 
feet was commanded by Zoroini, the ſame who had er. 
rendered Candia; and who, by his brave actions on this 
occaſion, effaced all ſuſpicions of his former conduct. He 
took Leutos, or Santa Maura, an iiland and city in the 
Jorian Sea, on the ſixth of Auguſt; and afterwards, the Py. 
tians ſubdued ſeveral ports of Epirus, and the Morea, where 
they defeated the army of the Turks. 

i hoſe ſuccelies of the Yenetians, gave the grand vizier hut 


little diſquiet, as the Poles and Germans were now diſabled 


from acting, by the great loſſes they had ſuſtained. In the 
beginning of the year 1685, Schultz, an imperial general, va 


entirely defeated by Tetel;; but the duke of Lorrain beat 


the ſeraſkier of Hungary, and took New Hauſel, where all 
the garriſon, which conſiſted, at firit, of three thouſznd 
men, were put to the ſword, excepting two hundred, Thi 
ſtruck the Turks with ſuch conſternation, that they aban- 
doned the defence of Novigrade, and Vicegrade, which fell 
into the hands of the imperialiſts, Thoſe loſſes daunted 
the ſeraſkier of Hungary, (who had hitherto bravely ſupports 
ed the honour of his maſter's arms) ſo great]v, that he made 
advances for a peace with the imperialiſts, but they were 
rejected. Count Leley, and general Schultz, were equally 
ſucceſsful in Sclavenia, and the Lower Hungary; but, though 
Tekeli and his troops were every where routed, they chole 
to retire to Kaſchaw, and to wait for the Turkiſh reinforce- 
ments, rather than ſubmit to the imperialiſts, On the ſixth 
of October, Kaſchaw was inveſted by Caprara, the imperial 


general; and Zekel: ſent repeated diſpatches for aſiiſtance to 


the paſha of Maradin, who deſired his advice about the belt 
method for relieving the city. Te#eli accordingly ſet out 
with about ſeven thouſand men, and met the paſha near 
Faradin; where, after receiving the greateſt honours, he 
was arreſted by the paſha, and ſent in chains to Cor/tanti 
nople. The paſha then ſent for Petrozzi, who was lieute- 
nant-general to Tekeli, and was deſired to take upon him 
the command of the Hungarian army. Petrozzi, and the 
other officers, who had been ſtunned by the faithleſs con- 
duct of the Turks, diſcovered no immediate ſhew of reient- 
ment; but upon their return to their camp, Petrozz: beld 
forth the villainy that had been practiſed towards Tekel:, 10 
effectually, that their army reſolved to take ſervice unde 
Caprara, who was ſtill carrying on the ſiege of * — 
| | apre 
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7eprara received them with joy, and the garriſon hearing of 
the defection of their countrymen from the Turks to the im- 
erialiſts, threw open their gates to the beſiegers, and put 
them in poſſeſſion of the place. 3 

[t is thought, with good reaſon, that Tekel: was arreſted, 
and impriſoned, by way of atonement for the ſeraſkier's own 
ill ſucceſs, to ſave his head at the Othman court. Tekel:, 
however, had his _ at the ſame court, who JO 
him ſo well, that orders were ſent from Conftantinople to re- 
inſtate him with honour in his command. In the mean 
while, the king of Poland tampered with prince Con/lantine 
(Cantemir, to revolt from the Turks, which that prince ap- 
peared inclinable to do, if he could have brought the ſtates 
of the country, whoſe wives and children were hoſtages for 
their fidelity at the porte, to join him. This being found 
impracticable, the king ſent an army under the command of 
two generals, Potocky, and Yablanowſki, to ſubdue Moldavia. 
Cantemir, not much to his honour, kept a private correſ- 
pondence with them, and adviſed them to begin with the 
lege of Kaminiek, The Poles deſpiſed this advice, and ex- 
preſſed a contempt for all the Othman power, adviſing Can- 
temir at the ſame time to join them, under the pain of be- 
ing treated as an enemy. A bridge was run over the Tyras 
by the Poles, who were ſoon encountered by twenty-five 
thouſand Turks, fifty thouſand Tartars, and five thouſand 
Moldavians. Both armies halted, and by the management 
of Cantemir, the Turks might have been perſuaded not to 
have hazarded a battle; but the Poles imputing their caution 
to timidity, attacked the Moldavians under Cantemir, who 
being ſupported by the Turks, obtained, according to his 
ſon's account, a compleat victory. This was the only ad- 
vantage the Othmans gained during the whole campaign; 
which was, in other reſpects, ſo unfortunate for them, that 
the Maynottæ, a people of the Morea, revolted from them; 
and tne Venetian general count de St. Paul, beſieged and took 
Kron, and put all the garriſon to the ſword, While Koron 
was beſieged, the Maynottæ, who are reported to be the 
braveſt people of Greece, and deſcended from the antient 
Spartans, beſieged and took Zarnata, and Gommenizza ; but 
were repulſed before Zing. Many other actions happened 
in the Morea, with various ſucceſs ; but they are differently 
repreſented by the Turks, and Yenetians, and are of them- 
{ves unimportant in their conſequences. | 


Thoſe unfavourabte events, occaſioned vaſt uneaſineſs to and Hua- 
tie grand vizier, who had no other way to ſhelter bimſelf gary. 


from the fate of his predeceſſor, but by putting to death the 
enerals who commanded in the untortunate expeditions, 
he only paſha who held out againf the bloody politics of 
the grand vizier, was Soleyman, who had defeated the Poles, 
and was thereby become extremely popular in the empire. 
Tz vizier not being able to deſtroy him, * E 
8 N | ultan 
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ſultan to appoint him ſeraſkier, or general, againſt the Gy: 
mans; and he was ſucceeded in his command in Poland b 
Buikkli Muſtapha. Upon this appointment, the kiſſer ag 
who was Soleyman's friend, gave him intimation, that Lo 
preferment was a trap to ruin him; and adviſed him to re. 
pair to Con/tantinople, Being admitted, after his arrival, to 
an audience of the ſultan, he laid before him the dangerous 
ſtate of his empire, and being ſeconded by the kiſlar apa, or 
chief of the black eunuch's, Saleyman was appointed grand 
vizier, and Kara Ibrahim was baniſhed to Rhodes, It js 
certain, that, when this removal took place, the Othman em. 
pire was in ſo deplorable a candition, that even the horſe. 
furniture in the imperial ſtables, made of plate, was coined 
into money. The new vizier knew the difficulties he had 
to ſtruggle with, and that the imperialiſts were daily gaining 
ground in Hungary, and Germany. He ordered all the gold 
and ſilver veſſels in the palace to be coined, and raiſed an 
army; but one of the firſt meaſures of his adminiſtration, 
was to free Tekeli from his impriſonment, and to reinſtate 
him in all his former honours. That nobleman' being thus 
delivered, endeavoured to raiſe the ſiege of Mongatx, which 
was defended againit Caprara by his lady, with ſuch invin- 
cible reſolution, that, without his aſſiſtance, ſhe obliged the 
Germans to abandon their enterpriſe, about the middle of 
April 1686. | 

On the eleventh of Jul, the ſame year, the imperialiſts 
made diſpoſitions for beſieging Buda. This enterpriſe was 
greatly favoured by the dejection of the Turks, through a 
Jong ſeries of miſcarriages, and miſmanagements. Several 
actions, all of them to the diſadvantage of the Othmanz, 
preceded the ſiege, which was at laſt formed by the imperial 
general Staremberg; and on the thirteenth of the ſame month, 
the Turks burnt down the lower town, having retired 
to the upper, which was well provided for a defence, and 
garriſoned by eight thouſand men, under the paſha of the 


place. On the fourteenth, the duke of Lorrain took upon 


himſelf the command of the ſiege, and the ſeraſkier, who at- 
tended his motions with an army, found it ſo much diſpirit- 
ed, that he retired to the diſtance of three leagues, with an 
intention (as he could not raiſe the ſiege) of throwing 
ſuccours into the place. The paſha of /Jaroz was ap- 

ointed to that ſervice; but he was defeated by the Germans, 
The ſiege was then vigorouſly prefſed by the latter. The 
garriſon made a brave defence, and the paſha of Buda being 
Filled, he was ſucceeded in his command by SHaytan Ibrabim, 
This general was then eighty years of age, and incompara- 
bly the beſt officer the Turis had in the field; but was 
conſiderably indebted for his advancement to Sir Jonathan 
Daws, an Engliſh merchant. Several ſ:!lics were made 
from the town, and ſome with ſucceſs, on the part of ine 


Turks; the ſeraſkier all the while hanging, with a large 


body 
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body of troops upon the ſkirts of the Chriſtian army. This 
obliged the duke of Lorrain to divide his troops; he took the 
command of one part of them, with whom he faced the 
ſeraſkier, and left the other diviſion to continue the ſiege, 


under Staremberg. This encouraged the duke of Lorrain to 


give orders for battering the town in breach, which was 
executed with vaſt ſucceſs by the baron de Ai, who made 
himſelf maſter of the lower town, and the caſtle. On the 
twenty-ſixth of 7ulp, the beſiegers were advanced within 
ſixty paces of the counterſcarp, and both they and the be- 
ſieged underwent vaſt difficulties. Every day produced 
fallies, in which the Tur#:/þ troops behaved ſo bravely, that 
had it not been for a ſeaſonable reinforcement of Bavarian 
infantry, the ſiege muſt have been raiſed. The duke of 
Lorrain, exaſperated at the unexpected reſiſtance he met 
with, ſent a deſperate kind of a meſſage to the garriſon, 
threatening, that, if they did not ſurrender, all within the 
city ſhould be indiſcriminately put to the ſword. Shaytan, 
the commandant of Buda, treated this meſſage with ſo much 
diſdain, that he ordered forty Chriſtians to be put to death 


on the ramparts of the city, in ſight of the Chriſtian army; 
and ſent for anſwer to the ſummons, that he would treat 


all the Chriſtians who fell into his hands in the ſame manner, 
without either giving or receiving quarter. The ſiege then 
went on with redoubled fury, till ſuch numbers of the Chri/- 
nian officers were deſtroyed, that the undertaking was looked 


upon as impractacible, eſpecially after the arrival of a new 


vizier, with a freſh army of ſixty thouſand Tur#s. But in 
the mean while, the chief magazine of the beſieged blew 
up, and ſeveral bodies of the janiſaries, ſent to enter the 
place, being defeated ; the Othman army, both without and 


within the city, was entirely diſpirited, and at laſt hung out 
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a white flag. The Germans, who had ſuffered incredible which is 
hardſhips during the ſiege, were then intent upon ſtorming taken. 


the place, and diſregarding the ſignal, entered it ſword in 
hand; and the paſha 4þ!:, who had ſucceeded Shaytan in 
the command, being killed in the breach, the place was 
taken by ſtorm. About two thouſand Turks fortified them- 
ſelves within their works, and reſolutely demanded quarter, 


which, after a council of war was held, was granted them; 


* 3 the only Othmans who were ſaved from the 
word. | 

Buda being thus taken, in ſight of the grand vizier, who 
was unable to relieve it, and with tears lamented the loſs of 
it; the duke of Lorrain ſent one diviſion of his army, under 
the prince of Baden, into the Lower Hungary, and another, 
under the generals Caraf/a, and Heuſler, into the upper. 
The prince of Baden, on the fifteenth of September, took 
Simonthorn, and, ſoon after, Kapoſwiwar by ſtorm. He next 
attacked and took Quinque Eccleſiæ, or the Five Churches; and 
burned and deſtroyed a vaſt number of other places belong- 

| | | ing 
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ing to the Turks in the Lower Hungary. Caraf/a, and Hear, 
were equally fortunate in Upper Hungary, where Veteran, 
another of the imperial generals, after defeating the vizier 
with great loſs, took Seghedin. In the mean while, the em. 
peror of Germany, that he might improve the advantage 
which ſo many victories gave him, entered into a ne otiation 
the with two czars of Ruſſia, John and Peter, the Jatter q 


whom was afterwards the famous emperor of that name, 4; 


they had ſome differences with the Poles, the negotiation met 
with ſeveral rubs ; but at laſt the German emperor prevailed 
upon them to give up to the czars, Nioꝛo, and Smelenſks, Upon 
this, Sobieſki again marched an army into Moldavia, where 
he made a new attempt upon prince Cantemzr, to declare in 
his favour. This prince, as before, expreſſed vaſt affection 
for the Chriſtian cauſe, and promiſed to do, underhand, al} 
that was in his power to favour the Poles ; but decline 
doing any thing openly till ſuch time as Sobieſti had defeated 
both the Turks and the Tartars. It appears that, at the time 
Cantemir returned this anſwer, he was actually in the Othmax 
ſervice; but all the benefit which 1 reaped from his 
friendſhip, amounted to a few days of jollity, which he 
ſpent at J, upon the proviſions that had been there laid 
in for his uſe by that prince. | 


Danger of The ſeraſkier Muſtapha, at laſt, diſcovered Cantemir's price 


Cantemir, 


tices with the Poles, and threatened to lay Moldavia waſte, 
and to treat him as a rebel; but Cantemir found means to 
elude his rage, by again joining his camp. Sobieſęi, by this 


time, began to fee] the inconveniency of devouring the ma- 


gazines that had been laid up for him at 7% . His army 
was in want of proviſions, and he repaſſed the Pruth in 
hopes of ſeizing ſome magazines belonging to the Tartars, 
He was followed by the ſeraſkier, who ſurrounded his army; 
and it was with difficulty that he repaſſed the ſame river, 
and thereby ſaved his army ; but was guilty of many inhu- 


manities againſt the Moldavians, owing perhaps, to Cantemir's 


treachery ; as there is little reaſon to believe, that he would 
be more faithful to the Poles, than he was to the Turzs, un- 
der whom he heid his command. Even the moſt ſacred 
places were not free from his violations, but the inhabitants 


were. ſufficiently revenged upon him, by the epidemical 


diſtemper which broke out in his army, and the diſgraceful 
loſſes he met with in his retreat. | 


Campaign All this while, the Venetians were carrying on a briſk wat 


of the 
Fenetians. 


magazines of proviſions. 44oroyini, another /enctian generay 


againſt the Turks, and took Ottobh, were they put all the 
garriſon to the ſword. After this, the kapudan paſha, of 
high admiral of the Othmars, made an attempt, but without 
ſucceſs, upon Ktelaffa, which was relieved by the Fenetian 
fleet, while their general count Coninosmarh, after twice de- 
feating the ſeraſkier of the Morea, beſieged and took Modin; 
where he found one hundred pieces of cannon, with valt 


at 
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3d fiege to Napoli di Romania, and Coningsmark beat the 
Graſkier who was advancing to its relief; and aſter ſeveral 
yery obſtinate battles, the place was ſurrendered to the Ve- 
un. Upon the cloſe of this campaign, which had been 
very unfortunate for the Tur#s, the ſultan ſent a miniſter to 


ater refuſed to liſten to any terms without the participa- 
fon of the Poles, and the Venetians. This diſppointment 
obliged the ſultan's miniſters to have recourſe to very op- 
reſive meaſures 3 and both the Germans, and Venetians, in 
the beginning of the year 1687, obtained ſuch advantages, 
that even the inhabitants of Cogſlantinople became apprehen- 
fre for their own ſafety, and at laſt, proceeded to ſedition, 
iemanding the depoſition of the ſultan himſelf. This alarm- 
ing news obtiged him to repair immediately to Canſlanti- 
wile, where he laid the blame of all the public miſcarriages 
upon his miniſters ; and to quell the ſedition, he ſold all the 
jewels in his treaſury, and gave the produce of them to his 
troops, to an immenſe value. But this liberality reached no 
farther than to thoſe who partook of it, nor could it revive 
2 warlike ſpirit in the reſt of the Othman empire; for, of 
forty thouſand troops who were expected from Aſia, not 
above fix thouſand arrived at Con/tantinsple, A negotiation 
mas thereupon ſet on foot by the vizier, who offered to give 
dp even Teſeli's perſon ; but nothing would content the em- 
peror leſs than fix millions of gold, (meaning we ſuppoſe 
ducats) and an abſolute ceſfion of all the places the Othmans 
held in Hungary; upon which the war went on. Seleyman, 
in this campaign, ſhewed great abilities as a general, for 
though he was at the head of no more than fifty thouſand 
difpirited troops; and though the duke of Lorrain, who 
was reckoned one of the beſt generals in Europe, com- 
manded ſixty- four thouſand men, all of them well diſciplin- 
ed, and fluſhed with victories ; yet, he choſe his camp ſo 
judiciouſly under the fortihcations of E/e#, that the duke of 
Lrroin, when he paſſed the Drave, in order to attack him, 
found himſelf under a neceſſity of intrenching his own 
army; and the Turkrh cannon was fo well ſerved by French 
engineers, that the Germans were actually beat, and forced 
to repaſs the Drave with conſiderable loſs, The Othmans 
impetuoſity did not ſuffer Saleymam to make all the advan- 
tage he might have derived from this action; though they 
purſued the Geriians fo furiouſly, that they were drawn 
from their advantageous ſttuation, to fight upon equal terms. 
Both armies behaved with great intrepidity in this battle, 
which was fought on the ſeventh of Augy/? 1687, at Mohatx; 
dut the German diſcipline prevailed over the fury of the, 
Otharans, which as firſt was next to irreſſtible. The elector 
of Bavaria, and prince Lew:s of Baden, diſtinguiſned them- 
elves greatly againſt the janiſaries, and the ipahis, whoſe 
ſpicits beginning ta flag, were firſt put into * 
5 and 


negotiate à treat with the emperor of Germany; but the 
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ſand men in the laſt day's action, and remained maftery of 
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of Lorrain, with the main body of his army, was, all this 


tion and proviſions. 
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and then driven back on their camp, which the German; en. 
tered at the ſame time, when the rout of the Othmans wiz 
completed. Eight thouſand of the janiſaries, with the a2 
at their head, were killed; three thouſand of their othe- 
troops were drowned in the Drave, and two thouſand taken 
priſoners ; while the imperialiſts loſt no more than one thay. 


the Turkiſh camp; which, beſides ſixty- ſeven pieces of can. 
non, contained amazing quantities of all kinds of ammuli. 

The vizier, notwithſtanding his defeat, acted as an able 
general. He reinforced the garriſon of Efſeh, left ſix thoy- 
ſand men to guard the bridge of Peterwaradin, and retreated 
to Belgrade, there to recruit his army. The duke of Lr. 
rain finding himſelf unable, from theſe diſpoſitions made by 
the vizier, to advance farther on that ſide, made a feint, a; 
if he intended to beſiege Temeſtwar; which drew the Turk 
army down to defend that city. 'The vizier being thus 
weakened on the ſide of Sclavonia and Servia, Dunewall, an 
imperial general, paſſed the Drave at the head of ten thou- 
ſand men, and beſieged and took Burxin. He next attacked 
Mappo, and not only reduced that place but /e itſelf 
which was deſerted by its garriſon, as were almoſt all the 
other forts in Sclavonia belonging to the Turks; ſo that 
it was entirely reduced by the imperialiſts. The duke 


while, obſerving the motions of the Turks in Hungary; but 
bis army ſuffered prodigiouſly through the wetneſs of the 
ſeaſon, and he was obliged to make good his quarters is 
Tranſylvania. Mikhael Apaffi was then way wode, or governor, 
of that province under the Turks ; and he had, in the be- 


ginning of the campaign, entered into a correſpondence with by 
the Germans, to whom he promiſed winter- quarters in his be. 
government. When the duke of Lorrain advanced to Zain, Int 
he ſent to demand the performance of this promiſe ; which hiſt 


Apajjr, either becauſe he ſaw the weak ſtate of the duke'sar- 
my, or being really afraid of the Turks, evaded ; alledging, Wi 
that his promiſe extended no farther than quarters for a fen 
regiments : upon which, the duke entered Tra»ſyivana; re: 
where he took Klauſenburg and Herman/tadt with little or no 
loſs; and, the other chief places of the province opening t 
their gates to him, Apaſi and the ſtates concluded a treaty, Pat 
by which they recognized the emperor of Germany's autho- Pr 
rity. i ol 


While the war was thus carrying on ſo much to the difad- 
vantage of the Othmans in Hungary, Sclavonia, and Tranjj 
wvania, the Ruſſians, who were in the confederacy againſt the 

Turks, invaded Crim Tartary under prince Galliczin; wid the 
loſt forty thouſand of his beſt troops, partly by the ſwoll 
and partly by diſeaſes; and, ſome diſturbances happeni'y 
at home, he was recalled, as is ſaid, by the princels 9 4 0 
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who managed the affairs of that empire under her brothers 
aon and Peter, The Poles were not more fortunate under 
% mes Sobieſti, their king's fon, who beſieged Ramirieb, but, 
non the advance of the Turis, made an inglorious retreat. 
The fourth Cbriſtian confecerate 2gainit the Othmans (the 
Penetians, had better fortune in the Aforea; where their ge- 
neral, count Coningſmart, entirely defeated the ſeraſkier, and 
reduced all that had formerly belonged to them in that pro- 
vince, the important city of Patras being the tirſt to ſubuwit, 
The Venetians owed theſe advantages chiefly to their ſuperi- 
ority at ſea in the Grip of Patras Mebomed Paſha lurren- 
dered the caſtle of Rimebia, but firſt blew up its walls. The 
fort of Morea capitulated at the fipht of the Fenetian fleet; 
and, at laſt, the ſtrong city of Lepanto, after aflight canno- 
nade from the Venetian gallies, ſurrendered likewiſe. Theſe 
four important fortreſſes were reduced in the ſpace of twenty- 
four hours, and all their artillery fell into the hands of the 
conquerors. | | | SN : 
AHoroſini, the Venetian admiral, next appeared before the 25 are 
caſtles Torneſe and Miſitra, which immediately ſurrendered ; thoſe in 


au ne bombarded, but wich little effect, Napel: di Malvaſia, Morea and 


the ſtrongeſt fort in all the Morea. He then failed to Corinth, Dalmatia, 
the reduction of which he knew would ſhut the Turks out of 
the Marea, and be followed by that of their other forts. The 
ſraikier wao commanded in Corinth, though he had a gar- 
rilon of four thouſand men, abandoned that city after da- 
maging its works and endeavou;ing to'fet fire to the maga- 
zine, which was extinguiſhed by Hor ini. As to the fe- 
raſkier, he barbarouſly put to death all the Grief; who fell 
into his hands, and retired towards Thebes, Soon after this, 
(mmgimark advanced by land againſt Athens, as Moreſini did 
by ſea ; and, landing his men within ſix miles of the city, 
began to throw into it red hot bullets; one of which falling 
into a magazine, blew it up: upon which the garriſon, con- 
ſiſting of fix thouſand men, capitulated ; and were allowed 
to march out of the city with what they could carry, but 
without their arms. Some Tyr#s, who had intermarried with 
the Greefs, remained in the place, and embraced the M riſlian 
reiigion, Megara was next ſurrendered to the conquerors, 
who burnt it, The war was, all this time, going on be- 
tween the Turks and the Venetians in Dalmatia; where the 
paſha of Boſnia laid ſiege to Zing, but raiſed it upon the ap- 
proach of the Venetian army. Cornaro, their general, being 
Joined by the pope's and the Venetian callics, then formed 
the ſiege of Caftells Nuovo; which the patha of Boſnia at- 
tempted to relieve; but he was obliged to retire with the loſs 
of three hundred of his beſt men. Notwithſtanding this, 
the place made a brave defence againſt the Chriſtians, who 


entering the city by ſtorm, both that and the caſtle capitu- 


lated, The Chr:/lian- writers have greatly magnihed the 
Courage and conduct of their generals and ſoldiers in all thoſe 


Vor, VIII : 8 actions 


The army The effects of this deſpondency were ſoon ſeen, As the 
in Hungary Turks generally impute all their defeats and diſgraces to thei; 
mutinies, commanding. officers, the vizier Solzymar, after loſing the 


Ina boat down the Danube. 


of what they had done ; but, before his arrival, Soleyman had 


ter his flight, S$:2v1s Paſha had a conſultation with the heads 
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actions and ſieges; and it muſt be owned that a total de. 


ſpondency appears, at this time, to have prevailed through 
all the Othman empire. 


battle of Mobatæ, perceiving them ripe for a mutiny, en- 
deavoured to appeafe them, partly by png Mon money 
and partly by finding them employment. The important 
town of Erla, or Agria, had been, for ſome time, blocked 
up by a ſmall body of the imperialiſts; and, being cut of 
from all proviſions, was in danger of ſurrendering, when 
the vizier ordered one thouſand janiſaries and five hundred 
ſpahis to relieve the place, who actually refuſed to go upon 
the fervice unleſs he marched at their head. Soleyman ſay it 
was in vain to contend with a ſpirit which had grown too 
Nrong to be ſubdued. According to the Tur#1/þ hiſtorians, 
he imputed all the miſcarriages of the late campaign to the 
bad conduct of certain paſhas, who, hearing they had been 
complained of at court, ſought to prevent their deſtruQion 
by fomenting the diſcontents of the army. At the head of 
this mutiny was one Siavus, or Chiauſh Paſha; and, according 
to the Chriſtian writers, one O/man Paſha, who peremptorily 
demanded of the vizier three months pay that was due to 
the janiſaries. He informed them that the money was on 
the road, and that they ſhould be paid in a few days; but 
this did not ſatisfy the mutineers, who demanded, either to 
be immediately paid, or, that he ſhould reſign the vizier- 
ſhip. The vizier found ſome pretext for withdrawing; up- 
on which the mutineers immediately declared S7avus Poſia 
their general. According to the Chriſtian accounts, the chief 
mutineers intended to murder Soleyman ; and, entering his 
tent, killed ſeveral of his attendants ; but he himſelf eſcaped 


he mutineers diſpatched a meſſenger to inform the ſultan 


been at court, where he was well received by Mohammed, to 
whom he related the ſtory of his depoſition, and laid the 
chief blame upon Siavus. The ſultan being ſatisfied of &. 
leyman's innocence, deſired him, with tears in his eyes, 
to conceal himſelf, in the houſe of a friend, from all but 
him and the kiſler aga, which he obeyed. Two days al- 


of the mutiny ; where the Turk;/þ hiſtorians ſay that a plan 
was formed for depoſing the ſultan himſelf. The Chriſtians 
on the other hand, think that Siavus did not intend to go ſo 
far, and, that he joined in the ſcheme only becauſe he faw 
himſelf in danger from the army, if he oppoſed it. At firlh 
he affected a backwargneſs to take upon himſelf the vizicf, 


ſhip, till it was given him by the ſultan, and he za 
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them to proceed by way of petition. . One was according!y matches 
drawn up, in the nature of a remonſtrance, informing the to Cen- 
ſultan, that the army was reſolved to march to Conſlanti- fantinople 
mple to demand juſtice upon the vizier, who had treache- 
zoully deſerted them, unleſs he inſtantly ſent them the head 
of that traitor, with the pay that was withheld from 
them by his great officers of ſtate, The ſultan being more 
and more convinced of his vizier's innocence, returned no 
other anſwer to this remonſtrance, than that the money was 
ready ; but the plot had been too deeply laid to be fruſtrat- 
ed by this compliance, for the ſoldiery immediately exclaim- 
ed, that the ſultan was as much to blame as his vizier; and 
that both of them deſerved the ſame fate; and upon this, 
they tumultuouſly began their march towards Conflintitagle 
The ſultan, who had ruined himſelf by not having reſolu- 
tion enough, at firſt, either wholly to deny, or to grant, the 
demands of the mutineers, held a conſultation with his 
miniſters how to proceed. Regeb the kaymakan, a brave 


. intrepid officer, adviied him to defend himſelf in his ſeraglio 
of to the laſt extremity ; but the kiſler aga, being of a different 
x opinion, Soleyman ſent the ſeals, and even the great ſtandard 
ly of the empire to Siavus, who received them with reſpect ; 
10 but told the ſelictar aga, who brought them, that the troops 
* were not to be appeaſed unleſs they had the heads of the 
ut yizier, the tefterder, and gyumrukchi, or receiver of the 
* cuſtoms. This was reported to the ſultan by the ſelictar 
* aga, who informed him, at the ſame time, that the ſoldiers 
ö were in arms, and had actually put to death ſuch of their 
7 officers as they ſuſpected to be well inclined to the govern- 
of vernment. Mohammed, by the kiſlar aga's advice, reſolved 
5 to gratify them to the full; but in the mean time to ſend 
ed for the paſha MHuſtapha, brother to the late vizier XKioprili, 
whoſe memory was dear to the ſoldiery, and to employ him 
1 in bringing about a reconciliation. Ssleyman the vizier was 
id accordingly ſeized and ſtrangled, as were all the great officers 
0 about the palace, who were thought to be diſagreeable to 
de the army, which was then at Adrianople. The paſha 
* ee was received with much affection by the ſultan, 
5 and created kaymakan of Conſtantinople, with full powers of 
ut granting the troops all they could demand, 
1 Maſtapha accordingly offered them every thing, but the and de- 


depolition of the ſultan, which was now their chief object. poſes the 
diavus, the new grand vizier, expreſſed great reluctance to ſultan, 
come to farther extremities, and exerted all his authority to 

detain the army at Adrianople; but perceiving his own life 

o be again in danger, through his backwardneſs to 

bead them, he brought them to Con/tantinople, where he 

Watted with great reſpect upon the ſultan, who promiſed 

to make him the greateſt ſubject in his empire, if he ſuc- 

ceeded in quelling the tumult. The vizier, upon nis return 

bo his palace, aſſembled r conſpirators, and 2 
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ed all his art in diverting them from their purpoſe of depof. 
ing the ſultan. . They heard him with great coolneſs, and 


| ſeemed to agree to his reaſons ; but they no ſooner leſt his 


palace, than they aſſembled in the orta jami, or council 
chamber of the janiſaries, where it was reſolved to include 
the vizier among the number of their enemies, for favour. 
ing the fultan. This reſolution being imparted to the 
whole body of the janiſaries, the flame of ſedition was in 
an inſtant communicated to all orders of men in Conſan- 
tinople. The clergy, partly through choice, and party 
through fear, joined the ſoldiery ; and all the other inha- 
bitants conſtruing this as a divine mandate for the emperors 
depolition, ſnatched up what weapons were next them, and 
repaired with a kind of a religious fury to the church of 
Saint Sophia, where the grand conſultation was to be held. 


It appears, that there was then no mufti at Conſtantinaplt, 


none having been created fince the baniſhment of the lat 
one, fo that the nakib, or holy overſcer, and the fſheykh, or 
prieſt of Saint Sophia, preſided in the aſſembly. Their ff 
meaſure was to ſend for the kaymakan (Muſta pha), whoſe 
preſence they thought would give a ſanction to their refoly- 
tions. When he came, the ſheykh laid before him the diſ- 
graces and loſſes that had lately befallen the empire, and the 
neceſſity of depoling fo worthleſs and indolent a prince ag 
Ao bammed, who minded only his diveriions. 

While he was in the midſt of his harangue, an account 
came, that the emperor had attempted to put to death his 
brothers Solzy;man, and Ahmed, but that they had been ſaved 
by rhe boſtangi, who were then ſurrounding them with a 
guard. This information encreaſed the fury of the aſſem- 
bly, to ſuch a degree, that they would not only have depoſed 
but murdered, the ſultan, had they not been reſtrained by the 
wiſdom and authority of the kaymakan, who adviſed them 
to ſend the nakib, and the ſheykh to the ſultan, to impatt 
to him the ſentence of his depolition, in the name of the 
clergy, ſoldiery, and Maſlem nation, and to require him, at 
the {ame time, to leave his palace, and reſtgn his dignity to 
his brother So/eyman, The ſultan received the meſſage with 
great compoſure, entered upon a defence of his govern- 
ment, reproached the clergy, or uema, for having corrupt- 
ed the minds of his people; and their mufci (who he ſaid 
was at the bottom of the conſpiracy) for having adviſed the 
unſucceſsful war againſt the Germans, which was the ſpring 
of all his misfortunes, The nakib paid little regard to what 
he ſaid, and told him, that he came not to reaſon with him, 
but to receive his abdication z which Z2:ammed at laſt 
ſolemnly pronounced on the twenty-ninth of Ofober 1087, 
in favour of his brother S:/exyman. Upon this, Mobanimd 
was conducted to his apartment, where he was cloſch 
confined during the remaining part of his life, which Was 
jour years, he then dying a natural death; a fate very "I 
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common to a depoſed Turkiſh emperor. Some however, 


108 hive written, that he was poiſoned by order of his brother 
1 {lmed, at the inſtigation of a wicked aſtrologer, who had 
0 a pique at him, and who pretended to forctel, that, if he ; 


F was ſuffered to live, he would reaſcend the Othman throne. 
* Mohammed died at fifty-two years of age, of which he reigned 


15 forty, five months, and ſixteen days. He 1s generally allow- 
1 el to have been brave in his perſon, and juſt in his inclina- 
* tons; but, during the laſt four years of his reign, he ſeems 
Ky to have given up all concern in the government, that he 
ws, might indulge himſelf in his pleaſures ; and this indolent 
© diſpoſition was attended with the ſame conſequences, that 
* would have attended weakneſs, injuſtice, and tyranny. 

of 
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4 Soleyman e Second. 

A | 

10 T is probable, that when the news of Soleyman's advance- Soleymaa 


ment was brought him by the boſtangi paſha, or head gar- ſucceeds. 
dener; he looked upon it, as a trap for his life. He con- 
he tinued obſtinate for ſome time in refuſing the dignity, on 
account of. the great regard he had for his brother Mobam- 


J ned; and at laſt, the boſtangi paſha was obliged, in a man- 
int ner, to force him out of his room, and to carry him to the 
his throne, which he mounted with fear and trembling ; and 
ed not without many expreſſions of reluctance. Having been 
12 long in confinement, he had addicted himſelf to habits of 
m- ſtudy and devotion; ſo that his new dignity, for ſome time, 
0d fat aukwardly upon him. At laſt, all the neceilary forms 
he of his inaugration being gone through, he confirmed S7avys 


in the vizierſhip ; and ordered him to quel] the remains of 
the tumult. S7avas had a moſt difficult taſk to perform in 
this. The janiſaries demanded their pay, and the uſual 
donative beſtowed upon them at the acceſſion of every new 
emperor ; but the vizier found no money in the treaſury ; 
ſo that he was obliged to have recourſe to ſeveral ſevere 
methods of taxation, and to amuſe the officers with fair 
words, and promiſes of great employments. This method 
ſucceeded tolerably well for ſome time, and the vizier diſſem- 
bled certain affronts and injuries offered to his perſon, with 
a view of ſeverely revenging them in time. The brave 
paſha Regeb, who had in the late reign, by his ſingular 
aicreſs and preſence of mind, eſcaped the bowſtring which 
was ſent him, was now ftrangled, his great abilities and 
brneſs rendering him too formidable, even to the vizier 
linfelf, The latter permitted the janiſaries to diſplace their 
ga, and to choſe in his room a young man of twenty-five 
1273 of age, who had been bred a ſurgeon. The janiſaries 
having thus thrown off all regard for military diſcipline, the 
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dition 
quelled. 


order from the grand ſultan, demanding their obedience; as 


but Tesfuji, the moſt dangerous of all the mutineers, declar- 


Death of 


the vizier. ſpirators were thus killed, yet the vizier and his party welt 


ſhutting himſelf up with ſome friends in his palace, which 
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vizier found himſelf ſafe only by following their diQates. 
which always terminated in raiſing money, to gratify their 
avarice. All the ſurviving officers, and ſervants of the late 
ſultan, were taxed, ſome of them to the value of all the 
were worth, and large ranſoms were raiſed for thoſe who 
lay in priſon for ſtate matters. 

Thoſe expedients procured a temporary tranquility, and 
on the ſeventeenth of November, the new ſultan went in 3 
boat to the ſeray of Ayub, where he was girt by the nakib 
with the ſword of ſtate, an indiſpenſible ceremony of his 
inſtalment. This ceremony being performed, he returned 
in ſtate, and ſoon after a univerſal change of the admini. 
ſtration took place, The expences of the court, which had 
been exorbitant in the late vizier's reign, were ret: enched, 
by which a vaſt deal of money was ſaved; and the gold and 
ſilver utenſils in the imperial ſtables were coined, but all 
was inſufficient to ſatisfy the growing avarice of the 
ſoldiery, who, if poſſible, became more outrageous. Per- 
ceiving that the authority of Kicprili the kaymakan, ſtood in 
their way, he was removed from his place, and the vizier, in 
hopes that their inſolence would ſome time or other render 
them odious to the people, eſpecially the inhabitants of 
Conſtantinople, raiſed to the higheſt poſts all whom they 
named, Ke laſt, a new war appearing inevitable with the 
Chriſtians, the vizier ſet up the horſe-tail as a ſignal of his 
intention to take the field, and produced a khatti ſharif, or 


all their demands had been gratified, and threatened to puniſh 
as rebels all who were refractory. The vizier would not 
have ventured to publiſh this paper, had he not been well 
aſſured that the mutineers were now divided among them- 
ſelves. When it was communicated to the aga of the jani- 
faries, he and all the chief officers promiſed obedience to it; 


ing, that the man was a villain who obeyed it; he was 
immediately put to death by order of the aga, who was 
ſoon after aſſaſſinated by Tes/uj!'s friends, The murineers 
then openly ran through the itreets proclaiming the vier 
to be a traitor, and a breaker of his oath; and robbing the 
houſes of all whom they had not yet plundered. The 
vizier thought to appeaſe them by refigning his office, 2nd 


the mutineers immediately beſet, but upon their endeavout- 
ing to break open the gates, they were repulſed by thoſe 
wichin, who were about a hundred in number, with the 
vizier at their head. But though great numbers of the con- 


too inconſiderable to hold out long, and the few of them 
who remained alive leaped from the houſe into the ſtreet; 
and thus the vizier was left alone. In this ſituation, be 
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killed twelve of the janiſaries with his own hand, at the 
door of his chamber; but at laſt he was ſhot through the 
head and fell dead. His death ſeemed to encreaſe the fury 
of the Turks, by their breaking into his women's apartment, 
whom they treated with the moſt unmanly indignities, and 
cruelty. Their madneſs, as the late vizier had foreſeen, 
ruined them; for the ulema, and all the inhabitants of 
Cn/tantinople, ſeeing no end of their tyranny, aſſembled un- 


1 der the flandard of Mohammed, and made proclamation, that 
16d all who were not willing to be deemed infidels ſhould join 
* them. Upon this, the rioters fearing to be overpowered, 
ad offered to ſubmit, but thirteen of their ringleaders were put 
ed, to death. The mufti, whom they had ſet = upon their own 
nd authority was depoſed, and his predeceſſor reſtored to his 
al dignity. The titles of the emperor were proclaimed afreſh, 
he and ſolemnly recognized by the multitude ; while an aged 
* man, the paſha Niſangi, was created vizier, and another aga 
in of the janiſaries appointed. After the riot was fully quell- 
1 el, many Armenians and other wretches, who had diſguiſed 
Jer themſelves like Turks, that they might rob and plunder with 
of the greater ſafety, were detected and hanged ; but an act 
oy of indemaity being proclaimed on condition, that all who 

were Concerned in the late commotions, ſhould reſtore 


what they had plundered to the rightful owners, all was 


uiet, | 

Till then, the ſultan's reign had been a continual ſcene 
of uproar and rebellion ; but, we are informed by Chriſtian 
authors, that above one thouſand of the rioters were, in the 
night time, thrown into the ſea, This coming to the 
knowledge of the janiſaries, they again took arms; but the 
ſultan threw the blame of thoſe executions upon the new 
vizier, whom he baniſhed to Rhodes, and reinſtated in his 
favour the paſha Kioprili Muſtapha. The ſultan then ap- 
pointed one Tek41ur to the vizierſhip. Here it may be pro- 
per to inform the reader, that this high preferment could 
be held with ſafety only by a man of conſummate abilities; 
becauſe the vizier's head, or diſgrace, was an atonement 
offered up by the ſultan for all miſcarriages of government; 
and it is plain, that the late ſultan owed his depoſition to 
his affection for his vizier. The public tranquility being 
reſtored, the ſultan began to diſcover ſome talents for go- 
vernment, He publiſhed edicts againſt taverns, and to- 
becco, which he perſonally enforced in diſguiſe, with great 
ſeverity. But the diſorders which had been ſuppreſſed in the 
capital, now ſpread into the provinces, where the head of a 
gang of banditti, inſtigated the ſpahis to demand the gra- 
tuity due to them upon the inauguration of a ſultan. The 
vier pleading the poverty of the imperial finaces, they 
niſed the money by laying the country under contributions, 
and Conſtantinople itſelf muſt have been laid open to their 


inſults, had not the janifaries united and ſuppreſſed them. 
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| Theſe inteſtine commotions in the Othman empire were gf 
great ſervice to the imperialiſts in Hungary. Aprin waz 
obliged by famine to ſurrender; and 47orgatz was beſieged 
by che imperial general count Terci. This caſtie was deemed 
to be almoſt impie gnable, and therefore Tekzli had made it 


the repoſitory of ali his records and treaſures. That re. 


man was then in a moſt diſ-greeable fituation. He was di. 
ſtreſied and ill treated by the infidels, and the emperor of 
Gerin any ſought his ruin, and rejected all terms of accommo- 
dation in which his being delivered up was not a ptelimi. 
naiy. His wife, who had an heroic ſpirit, defended Hu. 
gata with invincible courage, but could not hold out again 


famine, and the place was ſurrendered on the ſixth of Flu. 


ary, 1638, The government at Conſtantinaßle hi been 
ob'ized to reftzre Tekelr to his liberty, and to give him 
the co mand of iforne troops, with whom he laid waſte 3 
part of tne imperial dominions; but, on the ſixth of Febry. 
ary following, he was attacked and routed by general Herr, 
with the lots of about one thouſand men. Theſe, and many 

ther, difagreeable accounts arriving at Conſfantinopie, the 
common people, the moſt fuperititious in the world, com- 
plained that their intention in advancing iuitan Saleyman to 
the Othman throne had been fruſtrated ; and a dangerous 
conſpiracy was formed; the effects of which, however, were 
prevented, partly by the prudence, and partly by the lenity, 
of the vizier. At this time, the imperial finances were fo 


mech cxnauſted, that, when the emperor found it condu— 


cive to the public tranquility to remove to Adrianaple, he 
was obliged to ſet up his j-wels and plate at public ſale, to 
deiray the expence of his journey; nor had he even credit 
enougu to Pey for the hories, and other beaſts of carriage, 
which he was forced to hire for tranſporting his furniture. 

His removal to Adricrople ſaved his government, as the 
ſeditious at Conſlantinople had now no farther object of their 
malice. They had already plundered every man who helda 
place at court of all his ſubſtance; and, with them, to be 
rich was to be criminal. Though they had adyanced the 
ſultan to the throne on account of his piety, yet it was now 
termed indolence and inactivity; and, on his arrival at /u1- 
anople, he affected a warlike character, but diſpatched two 


of his ableſt miniiters to negotiate a peace with the emperor 


of Germany. An aga, or officer, was, at the fame time, 
ſent to Apa, the prince of Tranſylvania, 1 him 
with an incurfion of Tartars, unleſs he raiſed money for the 
payment of the Twrki/h garriſons upon the Pori/thenes. So low 
were the Cil nian aitairs, at this time, reduced, that Apaii 
deſpiſed this threatening ; and, on the ninth of May, 165% 
he put himſelf under the emperor's protection, renounced ali 
allegiance to the Othman porte, and received German troops 
into his garriſons, on condition of himſelf and his ſubjects be- 
ing protected in their religion and liberties. A war with Cen- 
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many being now unavoidable, the vizier committed the com- 
mand of the army to Nefab, the ſeraſkier of Hungary; but, 
on the eighth of oy, Alba Regalis, one of the moſt import- 
ant fortreiies in Hungary, was {urrendered to the imperialiſts; 
50, about the ſame time, took the city and caſtle of Lippa 
by ſtorm, with a great number of other very confiderable 
places, Theſe ſucceſſes encouraged the Germans to form the 
icon of befieging Beigrade itſelf 3 upon which, Regeb, or 
rtter 777hen Bey, a bold partizan who had riſen by robbe- 
nes and rebellion, took upon himſelf the command of the 
(Gan troops in Hungary, and even demanded-the ſeal and 
the prophet's ſtandard ; but this demand ſeems to have been 


265 


The elector of Bavaria, at that time, commanded the Ger- Belgrade 
mi army in Hungary, the duke of Lorrain being indiſpoſed; beſieged 


41 


; and, after obtaining a vaſt many advantages over the 
0::nans, the ſiege of Belgrade was, at laſt, formed. The 
emp ere of Germany never, at one time, brought ſo many 
ercat generals as then to the field; and Ricaut, the Engitfh 
hiforian of Turkey, has very juſtly characteriſed them. The 


duke of Lorrain, the eleftor of Bavaria, and count Starem- 


e, who »: 4 fo gloriouily defended Vienna, were noted for 


lite beſides an exceſs of perſonal courage. Count Caraffa 
alucd the accompliſhments of the courtier to thoſe of the ge- 
nere. The prince of Salm was eiteemed for experience and 
Wildon is weil as valour; and count Rabota, who was com- 
milary-ceneral of the imperial army, as well as held-mar- 
hal, was a moſt provident officer. Among the other great 
generals that diſtinguiſhed themſelves at the ſiege of Belgrade, 


Kicaut, who wrote at the time, and upon the ſpot, men- 
tions the famous prince Eugene of Savoy, a young man, with 
ſo much judgment and true obſervation, that he gives him 
the very character which he afterwards ſo eminently de- 
ſerved. | | | 

Before the ſiege of Belgrade opened, the Germans took Ti- 
ral, or Titul, which ſecured their advances to that city. The 
Pn body of the imperialiſts then proceeded towards the 
dave, where they beat the ſeraſkier, who commanded he 
Hinaus at Sabats, and obliged him to retire to Semend ia. 
Upon the approach of the duke of Bavaria, who was tnen 
but a young man, the inhabitants of the ſuburbs of Belgrade 
embarked, with all the effects they could carry along wich 
them, for different places. which bordered on the Danube; 
but numbers of them were intercepted, killed, and plun— 
dered by the Germans, Upon their flight, the garriton, Which 
the Tur#1fh hiſtorians themlelves ſay conſiſted of nine t u— 
land men, fet fire to the ſuburbs ; where the imperialiite, 
however, found a large booty, On the twenty-bita of #u- 
7/7, the befiecers, having compleated their works, he gan to 
pay upon the fortreſs of Leirrade with twenty -{1x pieces of 
; Callllulsg 


11d tie principal general under him was prince Lew:s of Ba- and taken, 
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cannon, and fifteen mortars, ſrom three batteries. The ger; 
fon was commanded by [brahim Paſha, who was encouraged 
by Tegben, or according to others by Ozman, paſha of Aleppy 
to make a vigorous defence. Yeghen, who was at ihe lex 
of twenty tive thouſand men, endeavoured to cut off the pro- 
viſions of the German army; and the beſieged did vaſt execy. 
tion by the vbriſkneſs of their fire. The danger of falling ſhort 
of proviſions ſeems to have determined the beſiegers to a yi. 
gorous, but a deiperate, meaſure ; which was that of ſtorm. 
ing the city at four quarters at once. While this was under 
deliberation, the duke of Lorrain, being recovered from his 
indiſpoſition, arrived in the camp of the beſiegers, on the 
ſixth of September; but committed the conduct of the ſiege 
entirely to the elector of Bavaria, who commanded the front 
attack ; thoſe of the other three quarters heing committed to 
the prince de Commercy and the generals Heuſſer and Pini. 
The quarter which the elector of Bavaria undertook to 
ſtorm was the principal; but the beſieged made ſo gallant a 
reſiſtance, that, had not the ele Sor himſelf ſtepped into the 
breach, and threatened immediate deatn to every man who 
would not advance, the Germans would have fled. The pre- 
ſence of his electoral highneſs re-animated them; and, not- 
withſtanding the bold defence made by the Othmans, all the 
four attacks ſucceeded, and that important city was taken 
by ſtorm, in which all the garriſon was put to the ſwoid; 
and it was with the utmoſt difficulty that the elector of Ba- 
varia ſaved the lives of the paſha and the aga of the janila- 
ries. 

Belgrade being reduced, the two Turkiſh am ba ſſadots, 
whom we have already mentioned to have been diſpatched to 
the emperor of Germany, arrived in the German C-rap ; but 
the duke of Lorrain having no commiſſion to treat with them, 


all they did there was to aſſiſt at a feſtival made on z2ccount 


of reducing that important city, from whence they prorecded 
to Vienna. In the mean while, the prince of Baden, who 


commanded the Germans in Boſmia, took a vaſt nu abet of 


places, and defeated the paſha of that province, who loſt fve 
th uland of his beſt troops in the engagement, leaving the 
paſha and his principal officers dead on tne ſpot, with the 


Joſs of no more than one hundred and fifty men to the im- 


perialiſts. The affairs of Germany, then invaded by the 
French, requiring the preſence of the elector of Bavaria, his 
command fell upon count Caprara, who took poſſeſſion of 
Seinendlria, the capital of Sevia, and other places in that 
province; upon which the Rajcians roſe in arms, cut in 
pieces all the Turks who fell into their hands, and ſubmitted 
to the houſe of Au/iria, After this, all Bo/nza was com- 
pleatly ſubdued by the emperor ef Germany; and prince Eu- 
gene being recalled to command againft the French, he was 
ſucceeded by prince Picalamini. Count Tekel, all this time, 


was endeavouring, at the head of a party of Turks and "y 
. ars, 
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jars, to animate the Y/alachians and Tranſyluanians againſt the 
tyranny of the Germans, but all without ſucceſs. 

This year, the war in the orea was carried on by the Ve- 
wtians with various fortune. The Turkiſh ſeraſkier, having 
taken the field more early than the Chriſtians, retook Athens ; 
and, ſoon after, the Venetians were obliged to abandon the 
fiege of Negrepont, the capital of the antient Eubea, and for- 
merl;; called Calchis, This was the moſt conſiderable iſland 
of the Archipclago, and the ſiege of the place afforded great 
opportunities for both parties to diſplay their valour; but 
the brave defence made by the Turks diſheartened the Mal- 
te and the Venetians ſo much, that they, at laſt, abandoned 
the fiege with vaſt loſs, though Morgſini, the doge, com- 


de manded there in perſon, During this ſiege, the brave count 

nt Gmingſmark, the Venetian general, to whom that republic had 

to been lo much indebted for her ſucceſſes, died, as was thought, 

. of heart- break, through the miſmanagements of the beſieg- 

(0 ers. On the ſide of Dalmatia, the Venetians took many 

2 places, and ſome of them of importance. On the ſeven- 

be teenth of Augu/?, Klin was inveſted by the procurator Giro- 

bo Jamo Cornaro; and, after a moſt obſtinate defence, the paſha 

9 who commanded in the place, ſurrendered at mercy, on the 

* twelfth of September. Cornaro, after this, reduced Narim, 

be and thus the campaign ended on that ſide. 

9 The Turkiſh ambaſſadors diſpatched to Vienna, by this and nego- 
F time, had reached that capital. Their open inſtructions tiation. 
4 were only to notify the acceſſion of Soleyman to the Othman 

2 throne, the Turkiſh government being in hopes that the Ger- 


nan miniſtry would take that opportunity to propoſe a peace: 
but they were deceived, and the ambaſſadors were obliged to 
make the firſt advances. The terms they offered were, to 
agree either to a truce or a peace, If the emperor choſe the 
former, he was to retain poſſeſſion of Hungary. Tranßylva- 
nia was to remain in its preſent ſituation ; Kaminiect, when 
diſmantled, was to be reſtored to the Poles ; and Belgrade to 
the Turks.” If, laſtly, peace was more agreeable to his impe- 
rial majeſty, the Othmans offered to ſettle it upon the footing 
of Belgrade being reſtored to them, and their returning part 
of Hungary. Leopold, then emperor of Germany, affected, 
through the whole of this negotiation, a great ſuperiority 
over the Othmans. He ordered their ambaſſadors to be told, 
That he would hear of no peace till their maſter ſhould 
make an ample ceſſion to him of all Hungary, with its de- 
pendent provinces of Sclavonia, Croatia, Bojnia, Servia, Bul- 
garia, and Tranſylvania ; that the exerciſe of the Romiſh re- 
ligion ſhould be permitted through all the Turkiſh empire; 
and, that Vallachia and Moldavia ſhould remain free. He 
likewiſe inſiſted upon count Te#eli being delivered up to him; 
and, that the Franciſcan friars ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of 
the holy ſepulchre at Jeraſalem. The other contederates 
| were 
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were equally ridiculous and exorbitant in their demands 
The Poles required not only that all their antient boundaries 
ſhould be reftored, but that Crim Tartary, Walachia, and 
Moldavia, ſhould be delivered up to them; that all CYriſſiam 
in the Othman dominions ſhould be exempted from tribute 
and, that they ſnould be put in poſſeſſion of the country on 
both ſides the Bori/7hones as far as the Danube. The Venetian 
demanded the demolition of the havens of Dolcigno and Hy. 
tiſari, with the poſſeſſion cf the ſea-coaſt of Negropont from 
Corcyra to Corinth, with part of Dalmatia, and the ceſſion of 


the Aorca, with all the cities and territories already in their 
poſleſſion. 


The reader will eaſily perceive, that ſome of thoſe de. 
mands were inconſiſtent with each other ; but, upon the 
whole, exorbitant as they were, the ſultan muſt have com- 
plied with them, had not the French King interpoſed, by 
giving the porte the ſtrongeſt aflurances that he would en— 
ter Germany with four hubdred thouſand men, and diſable 
the emperor from acting againſt the Ctbmans. This was a 
policy, at that time, embraced by Frauce upon a molt un- 
worthy principle; that of keeping the hovſe of Au/iria low 

y means of the Othinans, The French king even bribed the 
Poles not to act with their uſual vieour; and promiſed, if 
they conquered Germany, to cede all Hungary to the Turks, 
The German emperor, on the other hand, nad very different 
ideas; and, though S$9levman oſtered to vicd up all that had 
been conquered by the Twrks in Hunguig, the propoſal was 
not only rejected, but the ambaſſadors themſelves were im- 
priſoned ; an indignity which ſe-nis not to have been relent- 
cd by the Othman court. 

No ſooner were the Germans retired to winter-quarters, 
than Soleyman cut of two rebels, Eee G2man' Paſha and 
Gyeluk Paſha, This reduced the empiie to a ſtate of tran- 
quility, and Se/eymaon made preparations 2g21ntt the Venetian 
in the Mora. For this purpute ne ſet at liberty one Libert- 
us Gheralkhari, who had been long impriſoned, and made 
him prince of Mania, in hopes that all the inhalt tancs of the 
Atorea would revolt from the Penetians, who winted to im— 


' pole upon them the Raman Catholic, nſtead of the G gee, re- 


licion. Solcyman then gave out, that he would command in 
perſon againſt the Germans; but, being intormed of their ar- 
proaching to fight him, he reſigned the command to a jerai- 
kier, who was impoſed pon by an ignorant aiitrologer to 
venture a battle; which he loft, as he did a ſecond, upon 4 
like prediction of ſucceſs; and almoſt all Servia ſubiitted 
to the Germans. Prince Zewis of Baden, about this time, 
reinforced the garriſon of Belgrade, fortified Semandria, and 
Gefeated an army of forty thouſand Turks and Tartarg. He 
then received intelligence, that the khan of Tartary's fon in- 
teaded to attack his army on the fide of Paſ/arovitz while 
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ſeraſtier, at the head of fifty thouſand men, was to ſhut 
them up in an oppoſite quarter. As this danger was threat- 
ening, the prince, on the twenty-ninth of August, 1688, ad- 
vanced briſkly againſt the ſeraſkier, whom he routed, and 
then he repaſied the Morava to attack the khan's ſon, who is 
called the ſultan Gazga. TI he generals Heterani and Ficolomi- 
i commanded under prince £erwis, and routed a body of 


Ie three thouſand janiſaries, who had taken poſt at a very ad- 
m vantageous paſs covered with thick woods. General Heuſler, 
of when the Turks were routed, occupied the ſame ground, till 
ir the main body, under prince Lew:s of Baden, advanced. 
After this, a running- fight ſucceeded, but to the diſadvan- 
2 tage of the Turks, who loſt one hundred and five braſs can- 
i nons, and three mortars. | 
- Prince Lewis then marched towards Ni, which lay at 
7 the diſtance of twenty leagues; but the ſeraſkier quitted it 
1- upon his approach, and took up a camp on the tide of the 
le Mana; from whence he was driven by the imperialiſts 
2 with the loſs of ten thouſand men, beſides all his tents and 
|« proviſions. Thoſe actions fully proved the debility of the 


Tyrbs at this time, as their army was compoſed of above 

ſerenty thouſand men; and that of the imperialiſts was but 

teen thouſand, Prince Lew:s then ordered Ni to be 

ſtrongly fortified, and marched againlt Teteli; whom he de- 
feated, and took Widdin; which greatly diſtreſſed the Turks, 
a3 it cut off all communication between Temeſibar and their 
army. 
50 many repeated defeats alarmed Soleyman, who came to 
Adrianople; from whence he ſent freſh otrers to the German 
emperor for peace, provided he would reſtore Belgrad; in 

which caſe, he offered to abandon to the emperor all the reſt 

of Hungary. Leopold, the German emperor, would, at this 

tine, have diſregarded all the threatening of the Tarts, had 

he not been preſſed by the French, who had obtained vaſt ad- 

ventages over him; but, low as he was, he refuſed to agree 

to the Turkiſh propoſals, This he afterwards found to be an 
Iretrievable error, and was owing to a fooliſh punctilio of 

Bee; the offers of peace made by Soleyman being as fol- 

ows ! | 

« Firſt, That he ſhould uſe his utmoſt endeavours to Their 
conclude a peace, ſo much deſired by all the people; who, propoſals 
notwithſtanding the many arguments, allurements, and fair for peace. 
promiſes of the French to the contrary, would not truſt to | 
that nation, which had been falſe to them in all ages, and 

now alſo endeavoured to entertain them with a thouſand falſe 

hopes. Secondly, That he ſhould labour, by all means poſ- 

livic, to perſuade the emperor to quit Belgrade, and to make 
that place the limit of their dominions; and the Save to ter- 

minate the frontier cn both ſides. And, if any fcruple, or 
diſterence, thould ariſe thereupon, that then, in licu — 
IM, | | 8 
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he ſhould offer Caniſia; or, if that ſhould be taken, then th 
propoſe Giula, Temeſwar, or Great Maradin. Thirdly, þ, 
to the Polanders, to content them, a propoſal ſhould be 
made to demoliſh Kaminie#; and, if that would not ſatisfy 
them, that it ſhould be ſurrendered. Laſtly, As to the J,. 
netians, they ſhould enjoy and keep all that they had taken; 
and, that no mention ſhould be made of Negropont.” 
The war The Nuſſians, about this time, began to make a figure in 
continues. Europe, and ſent a body of above three hundred thouſang 
men againſt the Tartars under prince Galliczin. The Jar. 
tars, at that time, were the tributaries of the Othmans; and 
the treachery of ſome of the great Kuſſian generals rendered 
their expedition fruitleſs. In Albania, Picolomini, the impe- 
rial general, demanded a ſupply of troops from prince Lew; 
of Baden, who ſent him three regiments under the prince of 
Hanover, with whom he over-ran, or reduced, the moſt of 
that country; but he himſelf fell a ſacrifice to an epidemic] 
diſtemper, and was ſucceeded by general Yeterani. In the 
Morea, the ſiege of Negropont was reſumed by the doge M. 
roſini, who had wintered with his fleet at Napoli di Romania, 
Notwithſtanding this, the Tur#i/b admiral landed five hun- 
dred men, who repaired the breaches ; which obliged Mere. 
ini to convert his arms againſt Napoli di Malvuaſia, and he 
blocked up that place with his fleet. He then attempted to 
deſtroy L:iborakhi, the Turkiſh governor of the Morea. This 
perſon was a Chriſtian, but had taken ſervice under the 
Turks, and had married the prince of Moldavia's widow, with 
a large fortune. Moroſini ſent one Dambi to debauch him 
from his allegiance to the Turks ; but he excuſed himſelf, by 
alledging, that his wife, children, and two of his friends, 
were pledges for his fidelity. Notwithſtrnding this, he gave 
Dambi a great number of hints which encouraged the doge 
Moraſini to beſiege Napoli di Maluaſia. The place was gar- 
riſoned by no more than ſeven hundred men, beſides the in- 
habitants, who made about one thouſand three hundred tre 
more; but the fort was ſtrong, and the upper rooms of the ai 
houſes were filled with earth, which rendered them bomb- aly 
proof. While this ſiege was going forward, Liberatbi was WT), 
defcated by the country people, while he was endeavouring mar 
| to force them to pay their tribute to the Tarts, After this min 
—_ . the ſiege of Malva/ia was turned into a blockade, the dogę emp 
of not having a ſufficient force to carry it on; and he himſelf, Mia 
with the main body of the fleet, returned to Venice; but, iiſco,, 
while he was performing quarantine at Spalato, advice came Wl1.c. 
that the proveditor-general Molino had gained poſſeſſion of T 
Trebigna. | to h 
In the mean while, the internal affairs of the Othman em- WW ,,, 
pire underwent a great revolution. Sultan Sz:/cyman appears tatir 
to have been a more able prince than he is repreſented by the 
his hiſtorians, His depoſed brother being deprived of his Heil o 
uſuza} exerciſes, petitioned him for ſome indulgence _ li- 
. | erty : 


made no doubt of continuing and finiſhing the war with 
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erty; but all the anſwer he received from the ſultan, was, 
That he could do nothing but pray for him, and that he 
muſt continue under his confinement. Soon after, he put Promo- 
to death the ſeraſkier of Hungary for miſbehaving againſt the tion of 
Germans ; and he baniſhed his vizier, as being a man incapa- Kicprili. 
dle of managing affairs of ſtate, and gave the ſeals to Kiopri- 

1; Moſtafa, the kaymakan of Conſtantinople. The vaſt popu- 
Jarity of the pc” ers family made this promotion highl 
zgrecable to the Turks; and the new vizier immediately aſ- 
ſembled a divan, conſiſting of all the great officers of ſtate, 
eccleſiaſtical as well as civil, to deliberate upon the affairs 
of government. The mufti, and the reſt of the ulema, be- 
ing queſtioned, whether it was eligible or lawful to afk peace 
of the infidels, in caſe of neceſſity, pronounced in the affir- 
mative : but the lord-chief-juſtice, or kadiolaſker, of the 
empire, ſaid, That it was more eligible for true Maſlems to 
periſh by the ſword, than to diſhonour the empire and the 
prophet by begging peace from infidels. The vizier ſtruck 
in with this opinion. He made a ſpeech that would have 
done honour to Greet or Roman eloquence. He obſerved, 
That the late misfortunes of the empire were owing to a 
univerſal degeneracy that had crept into all ranks of men; 
that the Othman generals who commanded againſt the Ger- 
mans, minded nothing but to raiſe great armies without di- 
ſcipline ; and to amaſls riches by oppreſſion, That the ule- 
ma, or clergy, in general, being ſunk in ſloth and ſenſuality, 
ſoothed the common people in their vices, and ſought only 
to indulge themſelves in the habits of indolence and luxury; 
by which all the principles that had contributed to the Qth- 
man greatneſs, had been totally obliterated. He concluded 
by obſerving, That, could he put himſelf at the head of 
twelve thouſand true Moſlems, of true primitive virtue, he 


ſucceſs. | 

The mufti applauded the vizier's ſpirit, but expreſſed 
great doubts as to the practicability of reviving the antient 
diſcipline of the Othmans, or of continuing the war, eſpeci- 
ally as their ambaſſadors at Vienna had propoſed a peace. 
The vizier affected great ſurprize at the mufti's ſpeech, de- 
manding to know who thoſe ambaſſadors were, and what 
miniſter durſt he ſo wicked as to proſtitute the honour of the 
empire, by adviſing the ſultan to beg a peace from infidels. 
In ſhort, he boldly pronounced, That all who had the leaſt 
concern in ſuch a tranſaction, were the worſt of traitors, and 
ſerved to be treated as ſuch. 

This ſpirited conduct of the vizier was not entirely owing 
to himſelf ; for it was, in a great meaſure, dictated by the 
French ambaſſador, whoſe maſter was, at this time, medi- 
tating the conqueſt of the German empire, and encouraged 
the Tyr+s to continue the war. A galibeh diwan, or a caun- 
eil of tne moſt ſolemn and deciſive nature, being called, it 

| | Was 
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was there unanimouſly reſolved to continue the war with the 
utmoſt vigour. Kioprili, however, being ſenſible that the 
ambaſtadors at Vienna were conſiderably advanced in th 
treaty, did not fail to write to the imperial miniſters, to ,c. 
quaint them, that they had no authority, or a very ſur:ep. 
titious one, for what they were doing; and, that their pgy. 
ers had been given them by the former vizicr, without tho 
conſent, or knowledge, of the ſultan. ** 
His excel- Having proceeded thus ar, he applied himſelf, with ama. 
lent and ing art and ſucceſs, to ſubſtitute enthuſiaſm among the fab. 
artful re- jects of the empire for military ditcipiine and courage. He 
gulations, plainly perceived them to be fo diſpirited that it was ir- 
poſſible to bring them to the field againſt the Germa;:; ivith 
any proſpect of ſucceſs; and he therefore changed the hie 
warlike ſyſtem of the empire. Inſtead of iituing man dates, 
like his predeceſſors, to force the ſubjects to come to the 
field, he publiſhed a firman, importing, That, as he was 
determined to command in perſon againſt.the haughty Ger. 
mans, ſo he was reſolved to have no foldiers under him who 
were not actuated by a fpirit of religion, and devoted to mar- 
tyrdom for the good and glory of their country, and fer the 
-extirpation of infidels. He added, That every perſon who 
was afraid of being a martyr, might, by ſtaying at home, do 
his country as effectual fervice as if he took the field, by 
purging himfelf from all vice, and fervently praying for the 
ſucceſs of the Othman arms, | 
Great ef- Incredible were the effects of this artful manifeſto, which 
fects of ſeemed to impreſs all ranks of men with new principles, In- 
them. ſtead of abſconding, and hiding themielves, as before, or 
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bribing the paſhas to be exempted from military duties, they th 
ruſhed into the field, and appeared to be emulous for the q 
crown of martyrdom, by ſerving againit the Germans, Even 
they who had been diſmiſfed from the ſervice, by having * 
ſerved out their time, reſumed their arms, and a greater ar- 0 
my of volunteers was raifed than any the Othmans had of 
brought to the field for a century before. Koprili next ap- 
plied himſelf to the reformation of the public treaſury, He * 
perceived, upon enquiry, that his predeceſſors had been th 
ouiity of the moſt notorious corruptions; and, that they had th 
for the ſake of a little ready- money, exempted great num- be 
bers of people from paying any tribute. "The vizier, to fe- G 
medy this abuſe, obliged the defaulters to make good all that 4 
they had purloined from the public; and iſtued a general be 
mandate to ſubject all the inhabitants of the empire to the 5 
payment of the charach. This mandate included all the ; 
Gree#s, who, ever ſince the taking of Con/?antineple, had ex- kc 
empted themſelves from paying any tribute, by a wiring m. 
which they pretended had been granted by the prophet wh th 
hammed to the monks of Sinai; but which Froprils alledgeuts th 
have been counterfeited. The general aſſeſiment wies made WW b 


under three heads, and was in the nature of a capitation tax. 
| Vo | 4 ne 
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ſcheſt ranks of ſubjects were obliged to pay ten leo- | 
. year, the middling ſix, and the pooreſt about fifteen 
ſhillings ſterling. The reader, however, is to reflect, that 
this tax was in lieu of all other taxes excepting the ſultan's 
hereditary revenue. f 
Kioprili, upon reviewing the ſtate of the empire, found 
that large ſums had been bequeathed to the jami, or religious 
uſes. All this money he ordered to be brought into the pub- 
lic treaſury, under pretence that religious purpoſes were beſt 
ſerved by making war upon infidels and the enemies of the 
holy prophet. He next purged the courts of law from cor- 
ruption, and filled the benches of juſtice with men of cha- 
tacer and integrity, ſeverely puniſhing all judges who had 
been guilty of peculation, and reſtoring to the injured all that 
they had been robbed of. Without diſtinction of country 


the and religion, he ordered that no proviſions in corn, or any 

* other kind, ſhould be exacted from the ſubjects of the em- 

4 hire: an immunity which rendered him extremely popular 

Fg among the Chriſtians, and fo greatly raiſed his character 
* among the Othmans, that he took the field with vaſt advan- 6.7 
the tages. Among other regulations, he ordered that all neceſ- 

vho aries ſhould be paid for in ready- money. 

0 Kitpril's ſchemes were greatly advanced by the progreſs of Cam- 

by the French arms in Germany. The prince of Holſtein com- paign in 

the manded the imperial army in Albania during the abſence of Hungary. 


general Veterani, and took poſt at Priſſeren to repel the in- 
roads of the Turks, From thence he ſent one thouſand fix 
hundred men, under the command of the prince of Hanover 
and colonel Straſſer, to relieve the paſs of Haſſenect, which . 
the Othmans had beſieged. The Turks, however, having 
ſent a detachment of Tartars into the open country, foun 
means to draw Straſſer from a very advantageous poſt he oc- 
eupied, and ſurrounded him with thirty thouſand men. The 
Germans made a brave, but ineffectual, defence. The prince 
of Hanover, count Selari, Straſſer himſelf, and all the Ger- 
man generals of note, were killed on the ſpot; and it was 
with difficulty that Picolomini's regiment, next day, eſcaped 
the ſame fate, and reached Procepia. Veterani, ſoon after 
this, fortified Na; but the imperialiſts were obliged to ſur- 
render the paſs of Kaſſenek. Kaniſſa being beſieged by the 
Germans, was ſo ſtraitiy blockaded, that the. Turkiſh com- 
mandant treated about a ſurrender; but all terms of that kind 
being rejected by the imperialiſts, it was given up to count 
Bathiaiiz, This place was of the utmoſt conſequence to the 
Cthman empire; and the paſha, when he ſurrendered the 
keys of it, termed it the ſtroggeſt fortreſs of the ſultan's do- 
minions. Some writers ſay that it was given up chiefly 
through the diviſions that prevailed in the garriſon ; and, 
that it had proviſions, arms, and ammunition, ſufacient for 
bolding out a much longer fiege than it had ſulratned, Bs 
e t as 1, wil], it is certain that the imperialiſts found upon 
| Vol. VIII. T 2s 
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its walls fifty-ſix braſs and ten iron cannon, and in its mags. 
Zines about four thouſand muſkets. 

The French miniſter had, at this time, great conneQions 
with Kioprili ; and, in fact, directed the motions of the Oi). 
man court. Obſerving that Tekeli was poſſeſſed of great ahi. 
lities, and extremely popular among the Hungarians, he pre. 
vailed upon the ſultan to grant him a commiſſion, confi. 


tuting him prince of Tranſy/vania, with the fame powers that 


had been granted to the famous Bethlem Gabor. Tekeli, upon 
this nomination, affected all the ſtate of a ſovereign; iſſued 
mandates to his new ſubjects to diſown all connections with 
the Germans, and to join with him in delivering their coun- 
try from the tyranny of the imperialiſts. The Germans were 
then weak in Valachia, and they were obliged to colled 
from Tranſylvania all the troops in the neighbourhood, with 
whom they fortified the moſt important paſſes to ſtop the 
progreſs of the infidels. The Tartars, however, about the 
middle of Fuly, 1689, appeared with ſome gallies before 
Hiddin, to the number of five thouſand men, and began to 
cannonade the place; but it was ſoon delivered by Traut- 
manſdorf, who obliged them to fall down the ſtream ; and, 
after throwing a reinforcement into the garrifon, he returned 
to Jars. | 

n Auguſt, the vizier, who had now taken the field, pre- 
pared to beſiege Nia; but was oppoſed by Veterani, who, 
after reinforcing the garriſon, encamped at Alexin. The vi. 
Zier, in the mean while, marched with his army towards Be- 
grade, and, in his march, detached a body of men who in- 
tercepted and cut in pieces a part of Veterani's troops. This 
advantage, of late ſo unuſual to the Othmans, gave vaſt ſpi- 
rits to the Turks, who offered up public thankſgivings at 
Adrianople, Conſtantinople, and the chief cities of the empire. 
Selim Gyeray, the khan of the Tartars, was, upon this occa- 
ſion, extremely uſeful to the Othmans ; and the vizier, that 
he might keep up, to the full, the reputation of ſanity 
which he had acquired, ordered all his Turkiſh and Tartar 
officers to diſmiſs the boys, and other perſons, whom they 
kept for infamous purpoſes, on pain of death 
Thoſe regulations had a wonderful effect, and the vizier, 


in a few days, laid ſiege to. Piroth, which he took by capi- 


gained by tulation. Notwithſtanding that, the janiſaries would have 
the Turks, plundered the heydukes whe were in the garriſon, had not 


the vizier ſtrongly remonſtrated to them the laſting diſho- 
nour that muſt attend ſuch a violation of faith. Maxims like 
this were unknown to the Turkiſh government, and Kiopril 
carried them to their utmoſt extent, Before he diſmiſſed the 
garriſon of Piroth, he acquainted them, that it was to be 
underſtood, that they were not again to carry arms, for ali- 
mited time, againſt the Othmans; and that, therefore, if they 
were taken in Niſſa, which he intended to beſiege, they 


could expect no quarter. This admonition had no effe 
F " upon 
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92. jon the heydukes, who immediately retired to Niſa, which 
was beſieged by the vizier. The place was defended by 


5 count Staremberg, with three thouſand foot and one thou- 
" {nd four hundred horſe. The defence the count made was 
die next to deſperate, becauſe he had intelligence that his main 
9 deſign was to beſiege Belgrade. The ſiege was preſſed by the 
ti vizier with ſo much vigour, that, on the twenty fifth day, 
nat the garriſon capitulated, on condition of their being allowed 
1 do march out of the place with their arms. This capiti:14- 


ed tion did not protect the heydukes who had ſurrendered at 


th Pirath. Some of them, though diſguiſed, were diſcovered 


1 by the janiſaries, and, being put to the torture, were obliged 
I to diſcover their companions, who were all of them delivered 
„ up by Staremberg to the vizier, who hanged part of them and 
0 condemned the reſt to the gallies. He, at the ſame time, ad- 
* yertiſed Staremberg of his danger, if he or his garriſon tnould 


take refuge in Belgrade, which he fairly acknowledged he 
was determined to beſiege. | 

The ſpirit and 1 of the Turks threw a damp upon 
the Germans, who were unequal to the double war contin 
by them on the one fide, and the French on the other. 
Prince Lew:s of Baden had an interview, at Jagodina, with 

neral YVeterant, where meaſures were concerted for the re- 
ef of Nifſa; but Heuſler having. been defeated by Te#el: 
and the ſeraſkier of Tranſylvania, forced them to alter their 
plan, and to march towards Servia, where the Germans were 
very weak, This determined the vizier to undertake the 
ſege of Y/iddin, which was garriſoned by no more than 
eight hundred men, while his army conſiſted of above one 
hundred thouſand. So poor a garriſon could not pretend to 
make any reſiſtance, and they ſurrendered, on the twenty- 
ninth of Augu/?, before a breach was made in the walls. 
The ſiege of Semendria was next undertaken by the Othmans; 
and its garriſon, commanded by lieutenant-colone! Wein- 
gortler, conſiſting of no more than one thouſand men, ſtood 
a ſtorm, which ended in their being all put to the ſword. 


the Turks, had been very ſtrongly fortified by the Germans; 
that it became a matter of deliberation with the vizier, 
who called a council of war for that purpoſe, whether he 


ity of the council declared themſelves for the latter method, 
on account of the vaſt ſtrength of the place, and the infinite 
diſſervice which the newly renewed ſpirits of the Othmans 
muſt ſuſtain ſhould they be repulſed ; which was extremely 
probable, as the garriſon conſiſted of eight thouſand regu- 
lars, beſides numbers of other troops. The advocates for 
this opinion added, That, if the vizier would fortity the 
banks of the Save, the Ge: mans mult be oblige:!, by famine, 
to ſurrender the place. he * obſeryed, at the lame _ 

2 | that 
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ſhould proceed againſt it by fiege or blockade. The majo-— 
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The vizier then proceeded to his main object, which was Belgrade 
the recovery of Belgrade. This city, ſince it was taken from befieged, 
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that the Germans were ſo preſſed by the French, they coul 
make no head againſt the Othman troops. 

The vizier, who had adopted a ſyſtem of politics very 
different from thoſe of his predeceflors, followed the ſeg. 
timents of the majority, though contrary to his own, and 
drew lines of circumvallation round the city. He had ſoon 
occaſion to repent of his conduct, by receiving intellj 


* gence that the imperialiſts were advancing to its relief; yy. 


on which he ordered one part of his army to guard the paſ. 
ſages of the Save, and the other to carry on the fiege in form, 
According to Chriſtian hiſtorians, Belgrade was taken partly 
by accident and partly by treachery. The duke of Cry, who 
took upon him the defence of the city, arrived on the eighth 
of October, the city being inveſted on the firſt. The day of 
His arrival, the chief magazine belonging to the beſieged bley 
up; by which the citadel was diſmantled, one thouſand of 
the garriſon were deſtroyed, and the city itſelf rendered in- 
capable of any farther defence, the duke of Croy himſelf hay. 
ing been wounded and narrowly eſcaping with his life. Ae. 
cording to ſome accounts, the blowing up of the magazine 
was effected by a Turk diſguiſed like a German; but others 
aſcribe it to the treachery of ſome pretended French deſerts 
ers. There appears to be great reaſon for ſuſpecting treach- 
ery, for not only the great but the leſſer magazines bley 
up one after another; which gave. fo much courage to the 
-urks, that they cried out, in fits of enthuſiaſm, ** Thatthe 
hand of God was with them ;” and they advanced to the 
ſtorm with ſuch irreſiftible fury, that one thouſand of them 
perifhed by the blowing up of the laſt magazine. In a fe: 
minutes, the ſmoke being diffipated, they entered the place; 
where they met with no farther reſiſtance, the garriſon hay- 
ing been, in a manner, deſtroyed, and their works deme- 
liſhed. The Germans who ſuryived the ſtorm eſcaped by 
boats upon the Danube. Amongſt thoſe were the duke of 
Croy and general 4fpremont, who was ſecond in command, 
and whoſe conduct, on this occaſion, has been ſeverely cen- 
ſured, but was cleared by prince Levis of Baden. 
Belgrade being thus, to the amazement of all Europe, rt 
duced by the Turks, through that ſpirit of enthuſiaſm which 
Aioprili had re-animated, he ſent a party of ſpahis to relies 
Temeſtbar, which the Germans had blockaded for three yea 
but without being able to take it. The place was defended 


by Aa Jager Pajha, and the garriſon was reduced to the 


utmoſt diſtrefs; but, ſo ſcrupulous were the Turks, that thef 
could not be perſuaded to relieve their hunger by thoſe an- 
mals which their religion held to be impure. Upon tie at 
rival of the ſupply of proviſions, the ſpahis and the jarifari 
quarrelled who ſhould be the firſt to ſeize them, and man 
were killed on both ſides; but the janifaries re12:009 
maſters. _ 


en 
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After this; Xioprili, having repaired the damage done to 
Belorade during the fiege, paſſed the Danube, took Lippa, 


and drove the Germans from Or/ova. He next attacked E- 


4, but, the garriſon being itrong, and the winter approach- 

ing, he was obliged to abandon his deſign upon that place, 
after loſing a great number of men in a general ſtorm which 
they attempted. The deliverance of this place was owing 
to the duke of Croy and count Staremberg. | 

A new war, at this time, broke out, on account of the Cam- 
ſucceſſion of Mithael Apaj7, the prince of Tranſylvania, who paign in 
died towards the beginning of the year 1689, and bequeathed Trax/y!- 
his dominions to the emperor of Germany; but they were wana, 
zfioned by the porte to count Tekel/, who was ſupported by 
the ſer2ſkier of Hungary, the khan of Tartary, and Branks- 
9, the prince of Walachia, who took upon himſelf the im- 
perial name of Cantacuaenus. Tetelt, by this powerful ſup- 
port, patted the mountains of Walachia, and ſurprized 
Heuler, the imperial general, who, notwithſtanding the in- 
trepidity with which he defended himſelf, was defeated and 
taken priſoner. Tete!!, after this, advanced further into the 
province, where the inhabitants received him as their lawful 

rince. | 
By this time, prince Leꝛuis of Baden, hearing of Heuſſer's 
defeat, paſſed the Danube near Semendria, and entered 7 ran- 


| /zivania by a paſs called the Iron Gate, On the third of Oc- 


gabe, he arrived at Herman/tadt, which Teteli abandoned upon 
his -pproach ;z and, in a ſhort time, he was deſerted by the 
Vauchians and Tranſylvanians, and forced to retire again in- 
to Turkey by tlie pais of Bacz. Prince Lewis purſuing his 
good fortune, arrived at Zatmur on the firſt of December, 
and found the vizier's ſon in poſſeſſion of all the country 
beyond that, It is remarkable, that, when Or/cva fell into 
the hands of the Turks, the German governor infiited upon 
being conducted, with all his garriſan, their wives, and chil- 
dren, to Belgrade. The Turks acquainted him fairly, That 
that city was in their poſieſſion; but, not believing them, he 
continued ſo obſtinate in his demand, that he was conducted 
thither. The men, on their arrival, were thrown into pri- 
{on, where all of them periſhed; and the women and chil- 
dren ſold as ſlaves, and their eſfects ſeized by the Othmans. 

In 1690, the king of Poland entered Moldavia, where and Mole 
prince Cantemir commanded for the Turks, and ordered the davia. 
inhabitants to deſiſt from all intercourſe with the Poles, or 
to furniſh them with any proviſions. Upon this, the king 
ſent off a ſtrong detachment to S:refa, a city on the Tyras, 
where they ſecured a large magazine of proviſions, and 
brought them to the camp. In the mean while, the Turks 
and Tartars were advancing againſt him; and, his proviſions 
being devoured, he attempted to return to Poland through a 
mountainous country, where many of his troops Were ow 
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off while they were ſtraggling in queſt of ſubſiſtence, Ac. 
cording to Cantemir's account, none of them could haye 
eſcaped, had it not been for his father's moderation; wh, 

erſuaced the ſeraſkier to diſcontinue the purſuit. The ſame 

iſtorian tells us, that his Poliſb majeſty, on this occaſion 
acted in a moſt unſoldierlike manner, his army being ruined 
by the Tartars without coming to an engagement, and num. 
bers of their cavalry ſubmitting to be made priſoners rather 
than periſh with hunger ; ſo that it was no uncommon ſight 
for a Tartar to have ieven Poles for his priſoners loaded with 
fetters. 

In the Morea, Malvaſia, which had been blocked up for 
ſeventeen months by the Venetians, was battered by ſea and 
land; and, at laſt, was ſurrendered to them: and, about 
the ſame time, their admiral, Delfino, beat the Turkiſh ad- 
miral, and deſtroyed ſeyeral of his ſhips, at Mitylene. The 
Venetian general Cornaro, about the ſame time, took ſevera] 
other places in the Mora; and the war proſpered equal 
well with the Venetians in Dalmatig. On the ſeventh of 8. 
tember, the Venetians landed at Vallona; and, after obtaining 
ſome advantages againſt a body of ſeven thouſand Turks, who 
oppoſed them, they laid ſiege to Kanina, which they took; 
and, ſoon after, the Tur#ifh garriſon of Yallona gave up that 
place likewiſe. It is {.id that one hundred and thirty-four 
pieces of cannon were taken by the Venetians in thoſe two 
fortreſſes, At Hercegovina, in Dalmatia, the Turkiſh gover- 
nor, Paſha Kin Ali, endeavoured, with three thoutand men, 
to ſurprize ſome places that had been lately conquered by 
the Yenetians in that country; and, the better to ſucceed, he 
choſe the Eaſter hollidays for his attempt, while the Chri/t;- 
ans were intent upon their devotions. The people of My. 
tho, however, having intelligence of his deſign, left their 
churches, killed ſeven hundred of his men, and carried him- 

ſelf priſoner to Katuro. After this, the Venetian general, AH. 
Lino, took and deſtroyed Filiopori#h,. in the neighbourhood of 
Glamez, To counter-ballance thoſe advantages, Mezz 
Morto, the dey of Algiers, who commanded the Turkifþ fleet, 
deſtroyed two Venetian men of war near Kanda. 
The The vizier Kioprili, having been this year victorious 
Turks un- Wherever he commanded, returned in triumph to 3 
fortunate where he found the ſultan ill of a dropſy; and, his phyſici- 
in the be. ans having adviſed his removal to Conſtantinople, the vizier 
attended him to that capital ; where he was received with 
unuſual honours, as the reviver of the Othman glory and the 
paign. Moſlem diſcipline. The rejoicings made by the French am- 
| baſſador, for his ſucceſſes againſt the Chri/:ans, exceeded even 
thoſe made by the Turks; and the winter was ſpent by the 
vizier in raiſing a more powerful army than what he had 
commanded in the preceding campaign. In the mean while, 
he appointed Migtapha Paſha to act againſt the — 7 
Laplan 


ginning of 
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Kaplan Ali Paſha againſt the Yenetians, who abandoned Ka- 
nina and Vallona, which they had taken in the beginning of 
the ſummer. Kaplan then took up a camp near Celidnus, 
where he checked the Albanians, who were ripe for a revolt. 
In Hungary the war went on with various ſucceſs. The 
ed prince of Hanover, who commanded againſt Tekeli, was 
killed in an encounter with the Turks near the village of Ser- 
11/1, In the mean while, colonel Pobland, an imperial offi- 
cer, defeated one of Teſeli's commanders near Karaſebes, 
took the fortreſs of Tacket and Waradin, and defeated a large 
body of Turks and Tartars who were making incurſions into 
Tranflvania. Many other encounters and ſkirmiſhes hap- 

ened in theſe quarters about the ſame time. Count N 
grelli, an imperialiſt, defeated the garriſon of Great Wara- 
ain; while the Turks took the caſtle of Novi, but were af- 
terwards beat by the Kroats, who killed one thouſand of 
them upon the ſpot. Colonel Pohland drew the garriſon of 
Lugos into an ambuſcade, and, after cutting in pieces eight 
hundred and fifty out of one thouſand, of which it conſiſted, 
he took poſſeſhon of the place. After this, the imperial 
garriſon of Segedin ſurprized the city of Khonad; upon 
which the Turks abandoned the caſtle in the night-time. 

All thoſe motions, ſo much to the diſadvantage of the 
Turks, happened before the vizier took the field. In March 
the imperial garriſon of Eſſeł deſtroyed Inib, with all its in- 
habitants; and a German officer, Percilia, killed one thou- 
ſand two hundred Turks and Tartars, from whom he carried 
off a large booty. One Antonio, a famous Raſcian partizan 
in the German army, took the ſtrong caſtle of Karakowar, and 
afterwards ſurprized four of ten ſhips which were carrying 
proviſions from Middin to Belgrade, and forced the others to 


upon their march to ſurprize Lugos. 1 | 
When the campaign opened, count Guido, of Starem- 
ber, drew together an army at Sauſeberg; while the impe- 
rialiſts ſurprized Titul; and Veterani defeated a ſtrong con- 
voy that was cafrying proviſions for Be/grade, and killed one 
thouſand of their party that guarded it. There is ſome 
reaſon to believe that many of thoſe actions are conſiderably 
magnified, and ſome of them multiplied, the ſame encounter 
being ſometimes ſplit into various relations; a common 
practice with the German authors. It is certain, however, 


Mitrovitz with the loſs of one thouſand five hundred men and 
that of the place. ; | ; 
[hoſe ill ſucceſſes, on the part of the Turks, were, in a 
great meaſure, owing to the vizier not — the field, on 
account of the weakneſs of the emperor. any conſidera- 
tions detained him about the ſultan's perſon, particularly the 
apprehenſion he was under leſt one of the ſons of the late 
emperor Mohammed ſhould be made ſultan ; in which caſe, 


14 he 


return, He likewiſe diſperſed one thouſand Turks who were 


that the Turks under Kathina Mo/tafa were defeated near 
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he, probably, mult have loit, not only the command of the 
army, but his head. | | | | 
Death and On the eleventh of June, 1692, the ſultan Soleyiman died 
character of the dropſy, being fiſty-two years of age, of which he 
of Seolzy- reigned three years and nine months. Krcaut repreſents him 
man. as being ſhort in ſtature, with a lean, long viſage, large, ox. 
like eyes, with a black beard mingled with grey hairs, Tho 
he is repreſented, by hiſtorians, as being dull and heavy in 
his intellects, yet, from the choice he made of Kzoprili, as 
well as from the principal actions of his life, he appears 10 
have had a ſound underſtanding. His great application tg 
reading, a quality uncommon with the Turkifþ ſultans, ren. 
dered him deſpicable in the eyes of his ignorant, barbarous 
miniſters. But his government was, in general, venerated 
by his ſubjects on account of his ſanctity and devotion, and 
the regularity with which he performed all his religious du- 
ties. RNicaut obſerves, that his favourite Kioprili was one of 
the moſt learned men in the empire, and had a moſt noble 
library, which recommended him to Soleyman. The 0th. 
mans, in general, had ſo great an opinion of this ſulan's 
virtues, that they have even invented ridiculous mitacles 
which they have aſcribed to him. 


The Reign of Ahmed II. 


Acceſſion, H E appointment of a ſucceſſor to the late ſultan Sa. 
man was a matter of the utmoſt importance to Kichril. 

A powerful faction at court were for replacing upon the 

throne the depoſed emperor Mohammed, who was now looked 

upon as being the victim of popular inconſtancy ; and many 


were for raiſing one of his ſons, who, contrary to the bar- w. 
barous uſages of the Oihmans, had received a liberal educa- ke 
tion in the palace. Both thoſe propoſals were inconſiſtent hi 
with the views of the vizier, whoſe vaſt fücceſſes, during he 
the laſt campaign, gave him a deciſive weight in the appoint- ſi 
ment of the new emperor. Ahmed, the younger brother to In 
the two late emperors, beſt ſuited his views; and he was ac- hz 
cordingly ſaluted ſultan before his brother's body was interred, hi 
He was a thoughtleſs prince, unverſed in the affairs both of th 
life and empire; but ſo far from having about him «ny of Ti 
the Othman ferocity, that he ſpent moſt of his time in com- to 
poſing verſes and playing upon muſical inſtruments. Some- be 
times he viſited his depoſed brother Mohammed, whom he & 
diverted with variety of gambols, ſinging, dancing, and play- or 
Ing tunes in his preſence, exhorting him to patience under th 
his confinement, and bidding him be merry. He put him in fl 
mind, however, that he himſelf had been a priſoner for ſorty be 


* 


years, while Mohammed was emperor and did what he pleaſed ; 01 
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and, that it was but juſt that he ſhouid have his turn of 
over and pleaſure; but aſſured him, at the ſame time, that 
ke never would put him to death. | 
A prince of his diſpoſition was highly agpeceble to Kiopri- and cha- 
Vs views; and, being afraid of the inconſtancy of the peo- racer of 
"le of Conſlantinople, he perſuaded the ſultan xo remove to Abmed II. 
drianople, where he would be both more fate and free while 
preparations Were making for the next campaign. The ſpi- 
nit of enthuſiaſm ftill prevailed among the Othmans to an in- 
credible degree, and the name of Kioprili brought to his 
{:ndard ſuch numbers of ſoldiers, that many of them were 
dimified ; while all of them called out to be led againſt the 
juſtdels and that they would ſerve without pay, rather than 
mils the opportunity of gaining a crown of martyrdom. Ki- 
9:11 foothed them with gentle expreſſions, but under-hand 
ive orders to the paſnas to bring ovly a certain number to 
the held, as there might be ſome difficulty in finding them 
ſubſiſtence before they reached Buda. The prodigious repu- 
tation which Kicprili had acquired, and the influence he had 
in all aFairs of government, ſoon formed a party againſt him 
in the ſultan's cabinet. There the koltuks (ſo called from 
having the privilege of ſupporting the ſultan under the arm- 
pits) or chief courtiers, taking advantage of the ſultan's 
weakneſs, inſtilled into him a diſtruſt of his vizier's deſigns, 
as if he intended to raiſe to the throne a ſon of the late em- 
peror Mohammed , and, that he had brought the janifaries to 
favour the reſolution as ſoon as heſhould depart from Adrian- 
ole, The ſultan, being ſhaken with thoſe ſuggeſtions, 
aſked the kiſler Agaſi, who was at the head of the party 
zoainfſt the vizier, how he ſhould proceed. He adviſed him 
to ſend the captain of the battle-axes to deſire the vizier to 
come to court, where he might be eaſily diſpatched. : 
This converſation was held in the ſultan's apartment, and Conſpi- 
was obſerved by one of the mutes, whoſe office it was to racy 
keep the door while the ſultan was in diſcourſe with any of againſt 
his miniſters. As theſe mutes have great ſenſibility in ſigns, the vizier. 
he caſily perceived, from the emotions into which both the 
ſultan and kiſſer fell, that ſomething very extraordinary was 
In agitation z and, ſuſpecting what it was, he privately 
haſtened to the vizier, and, by ſigns, found means to make 
him underſtand what he had diſcovered. In the mean while, 
the baltajilar kyehayaſi, or captain of the battle-axes, ar- 
rived, and acquainted the vizier, that the ſultan was in haite 
to ſpeak with him; and this confirmed all the intimations 
he had received from the mute. He acquainted the meilen- 
ger, that he would immediately wait upon the ſultan, and 
ordered his horſe to be got ready for that purpoſe ; but, in 
the mean while, he privately ſent for the aga of the janiſa- 
ries, and other chief officers of the army, whom he knew to 
be in his intereſt, and to them he communicated what he had 
Uſcovered, He then recapitulated all the ſervices he By 
one 
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done to the empire, and preſſed them to take upon they, 
ſelves the adminiſtration of affairs in oppoſition to the evi 
counſellors about his maſter, to whom he intended next da 
to reſign the ſeals of his office. The aga, and the other gf. 
officers, were amazed at this relation, and broke'out into 
the moſt indignant expreſſions againſt the ſtupidity and in. 


gratitude of the ſultan towards the pillar of the ſtate and the 


Treaty of 
peace. 


gland, in favour of king 


reſtorer of the Othman glory ; declaring, at the ſame time 
that they would rather depoſe him than ſee Kioprili's life, q 
power, in danger. They then entered into an aſſociation, in 


which they bound themſelves to ſtand, to the laſt drop of 


their blood, by the vizier ; and, that they would implicitly 
follow whatever he ſhould command them. 

Kioprili, who had only affected to reſign the ſeals, being 
now ſenſible that he could depend upon their friendſhip, or. 
dered the reis-effendi, or high- chancellor, to write out x 
talkiſh, or letter of the moſt ſolemn kind, to the emperor, 
to inform him that he was detained by a ſedition of the ol. 
diers, who thought themſelves injured by certain couttiers; 
but, that, as ſoon as he had reſtored tranquillity, he would 
give his imperial majeſty his beſt advice how to proceed 
againſt the mutineers. Next day, he ſent another talkiſn, in- 
forming the ſultan, that he had tried all means poſſiole to 
quell the ſedition, but without effect, becauſe the foldiers 
inſiſted upon the kiſler-agaſi, or aga, with his ſecretary, be- 
ing delivered up to public juſtice ; and adviſed his imperial 
majeſty to comply with their requeſt, that he might prevent 
more diſagreeable conſequences. The kifler-aga, on the 
ſultan's receiving this mandate, for ſuch it was, from the 
vizier, ſaw that his practices had been diſcovered ; but, 
either through policy or real magnanimity, he requeſted, 
that he might pay his life as a forfeit, if it could be condu- 
cive to the public tranquility. This, probably, ſaved hi 
head; for the vizier, perceiving that the ſultan was er- 
tremely unwilling to ſacrifice a fayourite, who had mani- 


feſted ſo much diſintereſtedneſs and loyalty, was contented 


with his being baniſhed to Egypt; but the ſecretary was 
— 4 in the robes of his order, with a ſilver ſtandiſh at his 
irdle. | 

n The Revolution having, by this time, taken place in In. 

TVilkam, that prince, whoſe ruling 
paſſion was to humble the French, interpoſed as a mediator, 
between the Germans and the Othmans. Sir William Trum- 
ball, who had been ſent ambaſſador, by the Stuart family, to 
Con/tantinople, being recalled, Sir William Huſſey was choſel 
by the Nuſſia company to be their agent at the porte; and, 
being recommended to king William, he was inveſted with 
the character of ambaſſador, and empowered to offer to the 
ſultan king William and queen Mary's mediation between 
him and the Germans. Huſſey was directed to call at the 


court of Vienna in his way to Con/tantineple ; but the * 
| | Jous 
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»þle before the vizier had quelled the late conſpiracy, and 
was preparing to ſet out for Belgrade at the head of one 
of hundred thouſand men. Though he was reſolved as to the 
part he was to act, yet he gave Huſſey a civil reception, and 
received his propoſals ; which were no other than that both 
parties ſhould agree to an article of uti poſſidetis, by each 
retaining what he then poſſeſſed. The vizier ſeemed not to 
diſlike what Huſſey propoſed ; though his real deſign was to 
amuſe the Germans till he could take the field, which he ef- 
fectually did. Putting Huſſey off on pretence of the neceſſity 
of his affairs, he referred him to the kaymachan of Con/lan- 
tineple, who gave him audience, and affected to treat him 
with the ſame diſtinctions that were paid to the French am- 
baſſador, but without complying with any of his propoſals. 
The truth is, that the French, at that time, entirely poſſeſſed 
the ear of the ſultan as well as of his vizier, who was at the 
head of an army ſo numerous, and ſo well provided, that he 
deemed it to be invincible. He privately informed the 
French ambaſſador, that all that had paſſed between Huſſey 
and the kaymachan was little more than grimace. | 

His moſt Chriſtian majeſty omitted nothing to improve this 
good correſpondence between himſelf and the emperor of the 
infdels. He ſent one of the beſt engineers in his dominions 
to conduct his artillery, and twenty-two of his officers, with 
a phyſician to attend upon the vizier during his campaign; 
a preſent extremely agreeable to that miniſter, whoſe court 
had a very high opinion of European phyſicians. By this 
time, count Marfigli arrived from the court of Vienna, with 
the character of ſecretary to the Britiſb miniſter ; but, in re- 
aity, to manage the German intereſt at the porte. The 
Dutch miniſter, Colier, had orders to co-operate with him; 
and, finding they could do nothing effectual with the kay- 
makan, they ſet out for Belgrade, once more to treat with 
the vizier, and to propoſe to him much more advantageous 
terms of peace. On the ſixteenth of Augu/? they arrived at 
Aurianople, where they heard of the total Tefeat of the Turkifh 
any, which we are now to relate | 

The vizier's army, when he arrived at Belgrade, conſiſted 


to the held. Beſides thoſe land troops, the Danube was 
covered with his veſſels, which were extremely uſeful in con- 
reying and cutting off proviſions; the imperialiſts having no 
rellels nearer their camp than Peterwaradin. On board one 
hundred of thoſe ſmall veſſels, the vizier ſent four thouſand 
men, under a paſha, to attack Titul, which ſtill remained in 
the hands of the imperialiſts ; and which was battered ſo fu- 
riouſly, that Thos, the imperial commandant, was obliged 
lo capitulate on the fourth day, on condition that the garri- 
ſon, which conſiſted of no more than one hundred and 
twenty 
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pus forms of the imperialiſts prevented his arrival at Adria- 


Battle of 


of above one hundred thouſand fighting men; the beſt, ac- Slanke- 
cording to general information, the Othmans had ever brought men. 
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trrenty Germans and one hundred Raſcians, ſhould be 3. 
lowed to march to the imperial camp. When they cam 
out, the paſha and his officers, ſeeing how few they were 
detained them. This produced an altercation between Thu 
and the paſha, who then gave orders to put all the garriſon 
to the ſword; and, drawing his ſcymitar upon Tho, the la. 
ter thot him, and another officer, dead ; and ordered hj 
men to fight their way through the army. This they 
bravely attempted to do, and killed five hundred of the 
Turi; but, the latter over-powering them, only a fey af 
the garriſon eſcaped being put to the ſword, ; 

It was the twenty-ninth of July before prince Lew: of 
Baden, the imperial general, arrived at Peterwaradin, where 
he reviewed his army, which conſiſted of ſixty-ſix thouſan 
men. He marched firſt to Car/owitz, and then to Slankemen 
which was then only a ruined caſtle on the ſouth of the Dy. 
nube, In the mean while, the Turkiharmy paſſed the Sa, 
and was encamped at Semlin, a town near the confluence 
the Save and the Danube. By the twelfth of Huguſt, the 
imperial army were advanced within cannon-flot of the 
Turks ; but, upon reconnoitring their camp, the German ge- 
nerals judged it to be impregnable ; and, not being able tg 
get proviſions by the Danube, prince Lew: reſolved to march 
back to Slantemen. The Germans beginning their retreat 
after many ſkirmiſhes had paſſed between the advanced par. 
ties of both armies, the Turks, imagining that the Chriſtiam 
were flying, attacked their rear, but were repulſed with con- 
ſiderable loſs, Notwithſtanding this, the French ambaſladar 
Had ſuch ſanguine hopes of conqueſt, that he perſuaded the 
vizier to make a forced march in the night-time ; by which 
he got between the imperialiſts and Peterwaradin, with de 
ſign to cut them of from that poſt ; and fortified themſelye 
with ſuch incredible diligence, that they raiſed walls abo 
five feet high, and baſtions mounted with cannon round thar 
camp. It muit be acknowledged that this was a very mak 
terly manoeuvre; becauſe the magazines at Peterwarait 
could not now ſupply the imperialiits with proviſions, and 
none could be had by the Danube. All farther junctions d 
men were likewiſe cut off, and one thouſand four hundred 
recruits, in their march to the imperial army, were put to 
the ſword by the infidels: but, in another ſenſe, it wiz 
perhaps, impolitic, to drive ſuch an army as prince Lew 
commanded to deſpair; and, in this, the Germans founl 


their ſafety. _— ft; 
The Turks Hearing that all their proviſions from Peterwaradin hal tho 
defeated. been intercepted. by the enemy, on the nineteenth, by day: Ti 
break, they drew up in order of battle, the prince of be ſeq 
den commanding their right wing, and count Dunewali har 
their left, and, about noon, both armies faced one anoth ſee! 
that of the Turks, had its left flank covered by the Ds . 


aube, with a deep ditch. on their front. The proper dich 
| | L100 
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ons being made, the artillery began to play on both ſides. 
The imperial generals ordered their army to advance all at 
75 once; but this was found impracticable, for their left was 
iſo encumbered by buſhes and high graſs ; ſo that, when the 
4 right wing began the attack, they received fo ſmart a fire 
\ WW from the janiſaries, that, at firſt, they fell into diforder ; 
? hut, being rallied by the dukes of Holſtein and Aremberg, 
who renewed the charge, they led their men up to the muz- 
ales of the Turkiſh guns, though with prodigious loſs, eſpe- 
cially of their officers. The left wing of the imperialiſts was 
in equal danger, ſome of its oldeit and beft regiments being 
entirely cut off; but deſpair ſtill re-animating the Germans, 
and their bodies of reſerve, and even baggage-men, com- 


1 ing up to their aſſiſtance about the cloſe of the day, they, 
Da- at laſt, broke into the Turkiſh camp where it was weakeſt. 
2 The Turks, in their turn, were now driven to deſpair, and 
> pent up in a narrow ſpace between their entrenchments and 
the the Danube; from whence only ſome of their horſe found 
the means to eſcape through an opening made by a motion 'on 


the right of the imperialiſts, The Turk infantry, and the 
main body of their cavalry, ſtill maintained the fight with 
admirable reſolution; and, though they had loſt their camp, 
they had almoſt gained the held, when their tubulkhana, or 


21. great warlike muſic, which is always played near their ge- 
a1 neral's perſon, ceaſed, This was owing to the vizier's be- 
on- ing ſhot through the head while he was bravely animating 
vor his men in their foremoſt ranks. The viſible deſpondency 


forts of the imperialiſts, who now found but little reſiſtance, 


Twenty-five thouſand Turks, of whom ten thoutand were 
janifaries, were killed, drowned, or mortally wounded. Of 
ee the imperialiſts, three thouſand, one hundred, and {1xty-one, 
were killed; of whom by far the greateit proportion con- 
ſited of general officers : and they had about one thouſand, 
jour hundred, and thirty-ſix, wounded, by their own ac- 
N though ſome ſay that their loſs was far more conſi- 
Crable. 


thoufand tents, and all the beaſts of burthen, of which the 
Ti; carry along with them incredible numbers. The con- 
ſequences of this battle was not ſo fatal to the Turks as might 
hare buen expected from ſo complete a defeat; but this 
ſees to have been chiefly owing to the inability the Ger- 
van, wits under to profecute their victory; which was well! 
Known to Chatrauneaf, the French ambaſiador. The princa 
Oi 


which his fall occaſioned among the T vr#s, redoubled the ef- 


the aga of the janiſaries being killed at the ſame time. 


28g 


The booty found in the Turkiſh camp was very valuable; Theirloſs, 
and, perhaps, more ſo than was given out. All their mili- and con- 
tary cheſts, conſiſting of copper, filver, and gold coin, fell agences 
into the hands of the conquerors, with one hundred and of the vic- 
fity-four pieces of cannon, the grand-vizier's ſtandard, ten tory, 
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of Baden, gencral of the imperialiſts, was no enterprizing 


officer, though brave and experienced; and all he did after 
the battle was to turn the blockade of Great I/aradin into 2 
fiege; in which, after all, he failed; for, winter coming on 
he was obliged to reſume the blockade. On the other hand. 
general Veterani took Lippa, and the Turks abandoned Brut 
in Sclavonia. | 

Abmed received, at Adrianople, the news of his army's de. 
feat; and immediately he appointed Ali, who had been kye- 
haya, or deputy, to * to ſucceed him in the vizierſhiy, 
This miniſter is repreſented as having been very unequal to 
his poſt He was, by the common people, called, by way 
of deriſion, the waggon-driver ; either becauſe his talents 
were not ſuperior to that profeſſion, or becauſe he had exer- 
ciſed it. When he was preparing to ſet out for Belgrad, 
Huſſey, the Engliſb ambaſſador, who was to attend him thi- 
ther, died; and was ſucceeded, as plenipotentiary, by lord 
Paget ; who proved to be a very proper miniſter for that 
court. The new grand vizier, when he firſt entered upon 
his miniſtry, feemed to give a favourable ear to the media- 
tion of the Engliſh and the Dutch for putting an end to the 
war in Hungary; but he ſoon altered his behaviour. The 


Poles had made an unſucceſsful incurſion into Beſſarabia, 


from whence they were forced to retire with lois. The 
ſtrong fortreſs of Garbuſa, in Candia, fell into the hands of 
the Turks, through the treachery, as is ſaid, of a Spanyh of- 
ficer, who pretended that the N commandant had ra- 
viſhed his wife. But, above all, the new vizier was encou- 
raged to lay aſide all thoughts of an accommodation by the 
e he received from Germany of the exhauſted ſtate 
of the imperial finances and dominions, and of the vaſt ſuc- 
ceſſes and preparations of the French againſt the empire. 
The truth is, the demands made by the Chriſtian powers 
were unreaſonable, and ſhewed their haughty, intractable 
diſpoſition. The emperor, notwithſtanding his reduced 
condition, demanded that all he had conquered ſhould re- 
main to him; that he ſhould be put into the entire poſſeſ- 
ſion of Tranſylvania; that Tekel: ſhould be delivered up; and, 
that Raguſa ſhould be exempted, for the future, from pay- 


ing tribute to the Turks. The Poles required the ſurrender 


of Kaminiek, Podolia, and the paſſes of the Nieper; and the 
Jenctians, that Livadia, Athens, and Thebes ſhould be ceded 


to them in lieu of ſome places in the Morea. Thus all hopes 


of peace being laid aſide, and the vizier unable to continue 
the war, in preference to ſo many other generals of ſervice 
and abilities, he had recourſe to the moſt infamous methods 
of diſpatching out of the world every officer, military as well 
as Civil, of whoſe capacity he was jealous ; and, at the ſame 
time, he repleniſhed the finances with their effects; beſides 


various other oppreſſive methods he took to fill the treaſury. 
| | His 
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His practices were too bare faced to be longer borne with. 


dome men of conſequence, who had eſcaped his cruelty, had 


the courage to repreſent to the ſultan, that all perſons of 
experience and abilities in the empire were in danger of be- 
ing exterminated. The ſultan, at that time, had been ſo 
Qed with the bad news of the late battle, and the death 
of his vizier, that, notwithſtanding the ſprightly turn of his 
diſpoſition, he fell ill of a fever; and the mufti, who was a 
man of parts and abilities, protected the vizier, who paid 
him an implicit obedience; ſo that his fate ſeems to have 
heen, for ſome time, ſuſpended. 
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Mean while, the commonalty of the Turks, eſpecially but fruſ- 
about Adrianople, began ſenſibly to feel the want of bread, trated. 


particularly after the remains of their army airived in that 
city from Hungary. This diſpoſed them to mutinies ; but 
the great officers of the army aſſembling, came to a reſolu- 
tion to ſupport the government and to continue the war 


zpainſt the emperor. This reſolution was fo diſagreeable to 


the common people, that the French ambaſſador was in dan- 
ger from their reſentment ; and, indeed, nothing but the 


great ſums which he diſtributed among the chief officers and 


miniſters, could have prevented a revolution, at this time, 
from taking place; eſpecially as the people were farther ex- 
aſperated by the vaſt ſums of copper money circulated from 
the imperial treaſury, while the ſoldiery was paid in filver. 
Upon the appearance of T 2/2: at court, he was treated with 
unuſual diſtinction by the grand-vizier, having magnificent 
preſents made to him; and, by his, and the French ambaſſa- 
dor's, advice, it was reſolved, that two great armies ſhould 
be immediately aſſembled; the one to act in Hungary, and 
the other in 7 lvania, The khan of the Tartars was, by 


the influence of Chateauncuß, treated with equal diſtinction; 


and he and Texeli ſet out at the ſame time; the former for the 
Grim, and the latter for Hungary. A war being thus reſolved 
on, the divan formed a ſcheme for ſupporting it by a more 
equal taxation both of men and money, and which was ap- 
proved of; and, indeed, frequent experience demonſtrated 
how inexhauſtible their dominions were in both. 
While matters were thus concerting for carrying on the 


war, the A/zatic ſoldiery diſcovered great diſpoſitions towards 


a revolt; and even the petty princes of the Arabs inſulted 
the Turkiſþ caravans that were going to Mecca. About the 
ame time, viz. in February, 1692, a moſt magnificent am- 
baſſy from Perſia arrived at Con/tantinople, the ambaſſador's 
tinue conſiſting of three hundred and thirty-eight perſons, 
many of them the ſons, or relations, of princes ; all his 
utenſils, even to the meaneſt, were of ſilver ; and ſixty ca- 
mels, magnificently capariſoned, were loaded with preſents 
defigned for the ſultan. The jealous diſpofition of the Turks 
made them look upon this ambaſſador as being no better than 
aſpy, who was to inform his maſter of the weakneſs of their 

| | empire; 
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empire; and therefore they were extremely uneaſy dutin 
his ſtay at Adrianzple ; the only declared object of his ib 
baſſy being to congratulate the ſultan on his acceſſion to the 
throne. Their apprehenſions were ſomewhat diſſipated þ 
the French ambaflador declaring, that his maſter had already 
ſent off a body of able cficers and engineers to ſerve in th 
Turziſh camp; and, that he every day expected the arri 
of two large ſhips, laden with all kinds of military ſtores aud 
muſkets for the janiſaries. He even offered, in his mafte;'s 
name, to maintain three regiments of that body; but that 
offer was rejected by the divan with fome indignation, as in- 

Jiurious to the honour of their empire. 
The new Upon the recovery of the ſultan from his illneſs, freſ ap- 
vizier dif. plications were made to him againſt his vizier; who; beſide 
placed and the mufti, was greatly ſupported by his own ſon, a man 
baniſhed. of ſenſe and experience. But all their art could not ſtiſe 
the public diſcontent at a miniſter, fo bloody and fo inca. 
pable, continuing ſo long in office. At laſt, he quarrelled 
even with the mufri, whom he baniſhed from court, and 
ſought the ruin of the kaymakan of Adrianople, the only per- 
ſon who, he thought, had intereſt enough to hurt him du— 
ring his abſence in Hungary. His life, however, was of too 
much importance, and he was too well beloved by the (ul. 
tan, to be diſpatched without an imperial mandate ; and the 
vizier was infatuated enough, without any ceremony, tode- 
mand his head of Ahmed, who ſeems to have been prepared 
for this inſolent requeſt. The moment it was made, he 
called for a band of black eunuchs, or executioners, in wait- 
ing, and ordered them to remove the wretch into another 
chamber and ſtrangle him. The eunuchs happened to be 
in the vizier's intereſt, and, throwing themſelves at the ſul- 
tan's feet, beſought him to take compaſſion on his miniſter 
decrepid age. The ſultan relented, and converted his ſens 
tence into baniſhment ; and, ordering the kaymakan, who 
expected nothing leſs than death, to appear before him, he 
gave him the late vizier's ſeals. . That miniſter was too 
wile to accept of them; and, with great importunity, got 
himſelf excuſed : upon which the vizierſhip was conferred 
upon Tapoſchi Ali Paſha, governor of Damaſcus, who hid 
ſerved with reputation under Kara 37:/?afa at the ſiege of fi. 
enna. | 
The now vizier being ſent for from his government, at ik 
diſtance of one thouſand miles, created ſome ſtand in nublic 
affairs, and occafioned an application from ſome of the ſo 
diery in favour of Halil, the ſeraſkier of Belgrade; but tit 
fultdn remaining firm in his choice, Halil, perhaps to hl 
joy, was employed in the Negroport; and every thing f 
mained quiet, while the dzpoied vizier was confined to tis 
Dardinelles. and his immenſe eſtate ſeized, with that of Bt 
ſon, for che vie of the ſultan, - : y 
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It is ſaid, that the new vizier, upon his arrival at Adriano- 

, was diſpoſed towards a peace with the Germans; but the 
four ambaſſadors who had been ſent to negotiate at Vienna, 
where they met with barbarous treatment, by being thrown 
into priſon, returned to Adrianople ; and, being influenced, 
partly by French gold, and partly by their own reſentment, 
they made ſuch a report of the diſtreſſed ſtate of the German 
empire, that the continuance of the war was irrevocably re- 


ſolved on. The former ſchemes for recruiting the army 


were now put put in practice, but met with great difficul- 
ties; and the vizier, in the mean time, diſpatched the ſeraſkier 
of Hungary, with what forces he had raiſed, towards Belgrade, 
to cover the Turkh frontiers; and he then appeaſed a mutiny 
of the janiſaries, who refuſed to march without fix months 
pay. His next meaſure was to remove the kaymakan of Hari- 
anople, and to ſubſtitute in his place the paſha of A/eppo, one 
of his own creatures; and this he effected, ſo far as we can 
learn, by his own power, without any interpoſition from the 
ſultan, who, perhaps, was diſobliged at that kaymakan for 
having refuſed the vizierſhip. 

Great Varadin, all this while, continued blocked up by 
the imperialiſts; and the Tartars were ſo much out of hu- 
mour with the Othman court, that they refuſed to march to 
its relief, General Heufler, who commanded the blockade, 
perceiving that the garriſon held longer out than he expect- 
ed, and underſtagding that the Turks were preparing to 
throw proviſions into it, reſolved upon more vigorous ope- 
rations, by drawing his lines nearer to th2 city; but he was 
interrupted in his works by two briſk ſallies of the beſieged, 
who were both times repulſed. At laſt, Heuſſer's heavy can- 
non coming up, he ſent them a ſummons, requiring them to 
ſurrender, under pain of all within the town being put to 
the ſword, without reſpect to age or ſex. The garriſon con- 
ſulted their officers, and, as no relief was at hand, and the 
time was elapſed in which they expected it, they ſent five 
deputies ; the chief of whom, in a formal ſpeech, agreed to 
give up the place, on condition of them and their goods be- 
ing ſafely conveyed to Panzova; which, with other reaſon- 
able terms, were complied with. | | 

This was looked upon as a conqueſt of great importance, 
and there were found in the fortreſs five thouſand meaſures 
of barley, one thouſand of wheat, three hundred ſacks of 
rice, fifty vats of flour, fifty braſs guns, twenty-two mor- 
tars, ſeventy thouſand pounds of good powder, ſeven hun- 
dred and twenty-three thouſand of decayed powder, three 
thouſand five hundred cannon-balls, thirty thouſand pounds 
of unwrought, and four thouſand three hundred of wrought 
Iron. The whole garriſon conſiſted of one thouſand two 
hundred men ; and they, with the inhabitants, amounted 
to twelve thouſand: but, after they marched out of the for- 
treſs, they found themſelves ſurrounded in an open place 
prepared without the walls ; and there detained till the Ger- 
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man and Raſcian garriſon of Peſcobara was releaſed, they 
having been detained by the Turks contrary to the capitula. 
tion by which the place ſurrendered. To make ſome amendz 
for the loſs of Great Waradin, the Turks attempted to make 
an irruption into Sclavonia, by the way of E/jek; but the 
Raſcians fell upon them unawares, and diſperſed them with 


conſiderable loſs. About the ſame time, a party of the C. 


Campaign 
in Hun- 
249. | 


mans, going on board ſome armed veſſels, made a deſperate 
attempt upon Titil; but here, likewiſe, they were repulſed 
with loſs by the Raſcian garriſon. ? 

They had no better ſucceſs againſt Titz, another fortreſs 
upon the Danube, which they attacked with fifty veſſels 
but, after an aſſault which laſted ſeveral hours, they were 
obliged to retire with loſs. On the other fide of the river 
Una, the imperial Kroats, a people as. barbarous as the Turk; 
themſelves, with the governor of Novi at their head, burnt 
the ſuburbs and town of Beatz; where they put all to the 
ſword, excepting twenty perſons of quality, whom they re- 
ſerved to be ranſomed. The fame Kroats then procecded to 
Oftraſatz, which they deſtroyed in like manner, notwith. 
ſtanding the brave reſiſtance made by the Turk garriſon. 
So many miſcarriages created vaſt diſcontent both at the court 
and in the army ; and it appears, at this time, that a con- 
ſpiracy was formed againſt the vizier, chiefly on account of 
his having diſplaced the kaymakan of Adrianople. The yi- 


Zier had the good fortune to diſcover this conſpiracy, but did 


not think proper to puniſh the chief conſpirators with death; 
all he did was to remove the aga of the janiſaries from his 
place, and to ſubſtitute, in his ſtead, [hmael Paſha, who had 
been kaymakan of Con/tantinople ; and, having had ſome part 
of his education in Germany, where he had been priſoner, 
he was eſteemed to be a man of addreſs and capacity. The 
tefterdar was likewiſe involved in this conſpiracy, and he 
too was removed. But nothing gave ſo much diſquiet to the 
vizier as his finding that the janiſaries likewiſe were in the 
plot againſt him. The truth is, that rapacious body 
had no attachment to any ſet of men but for money ; and 
the vizier and his opponents were alike to them, The vi— 
zier out- bid the others, and gratified the mutineers ; but he 
ſaw, at the ſame time, that he muſt be at the neceſſity of do- 


| Ing the ſame as often as thoſe tumultuous troops ſhould 


pleaſe to be diſcontented. It was owing to this delay that 
the Tarks met with ſo many loſſes in Hungary, where they 
twice attacked the fortreſs of Portſen, near Peterwwaradin, 
but were repulſed with Joſs, The Kroats and Rajcars, 
about the ſame time, to the number of five thouſand five 
hundred, made an irruption towards Meydan; where they 
had the good fortune to ſave from butchery four hundred 


Chriſtians, who were ſentenced to be exccuted next day, 


and to return home laden with plunder, beſides making ſe— 
veral priſoners of diſtinction. A large convoy of proviii2ns 
ſent to Temeſwar was taken at the lame time; and the Ras 

| 1 ciann 
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ſiam, breaking into the Morava, carried off two hundred 
*houſand crowns in ſpecie, and beat the Turkiſh convoy. 

The ſeraſkier of Babadagh:i, with ſome other Turkiſh ge- 
neral officers, in the end of Ju, entered Moldavia, where 
they were joined by the Turiiþ waywode of that country 
with twenty thouſand Tartars, Their object was Soroka, 
which they were in hopes of ſurpriſing, the Poles having been 
nepligent of guarding it. The Turkfp army conſiſted of 
thirty thouſand men, including the Tartars, and the garriſon 
of no more than ſix hundred; but, ſo unſkilful were the 
urls in the methods of beſieging, thar, though they inveſted 
it, and carried on their approaches with all the regularity 
they were maſters of, they were obliged, at laſt, to raiſe the 
fege, with the loſs of three thouſand men. This miſcarri- 
ge of the Turks gave great ſpirit to the Poles; and, when 
the khan of Tartary offered to reſtore Kaminiet, with all Po- 
dia and Urania, to that republic, provided ſhe would re- 
nounce her alliance with the emperor, the propoſal was re- 
jected, as the Poles were in hopes of recovering all Melda- 


N. 


The Veneiians having, during the preceding campaigns, Opera- 
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ſubdued all the Morea, began now to entertain hopes of re- tions of 
covering Candia. With this view they endeavoured to ſur- the Ve- 
prize Canea ; but the French in their ſervice deſerted to the netians. 


Turks, whom they put upon their guard; and the Yenetians, 
after beſieging the place for ug,” were obliged to raiſe 
the ſiege with conſiderable loſs. This was attended with ſome 
other advantages gained by the Turks in thoſe parts. But the 
ſeraſkier of the Morea was repulſed, with great ſlaughter, in 
an attempt he made upon Lepanti; and Ali Beg, a Turkiſh 
general, was taken priſoner in endeavouring to recover Gra- 
cw. In the year 1693, the Turks celebrated, with the moſt 
extravagant rejoicings, the birth of twins by one of their ſul- 
tan's wives; but their joy was ſomewhat damped by the 
burning down of four thouſand houſes, and two hundred 
ſhops, at Con/?antinople. ; 

Mean while, the vizier was carrying on ſecret meaſures 
for peace; which being diſcovered loſt him his poſt, as be- 
ing done contrary to the knowledge of the ſultan and the 
opinion of the divan. He was ſucceeded by Bulukyi Mo/ta- 
fa, who, endeavouring to carry on ſome works of reforma- 
mation, to ſignalize his acceſſion to the vizierſhip, an inſur- 
rection was threatened, and conſpiracies were formed againſt 
bim; but, finding means to engage the janiſaries on his ſide, 
the principal conſpirators were apprehenged and puniſhed, 
and tranquility was reſtored to the empire. 


The paſſion for war ſtil] continued at the Turkih court ; A ſbeykh 
and the grand-vizier was preparing to put himſelf at the raiſes a ſe- 


bead of an army which was encaped without Conſtantinople, dition, 


when a ſedition broke out under Miſii Eęendi, the ſheykh of 
Prija This rebel was an enthuſiaſt; and it was = 
Me, | .2 | rom 


which 1s 
quelled. 


of the regular troops. The vizier was alarmed by thoſe ſedi- 


court, then reſiding in that city, to bring the ſheykh before 


ſuppreſſed, the whole empire muſt be thrown into confuſion, 
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from ſome poetical rhapſodies which he publiſhed, that he 
was a friend to the Chriſtians. He erected a ſtandard in Pruſa 
for enliſting volunteers in the cauſe of God, who were ty 
ſerve without pay or reward, without arms, or expence tg 
the ſultan. The vaſt reputation he was in for ſanctity, ſoon 
brought above three thouſand votaries, who tiled themſelye, 
derwiſhes, to his ſtandard ; and he ſet out at their head for 
Adrianople. Meeting with no refiſtance, he entered that ea. 
pital, and, marching to the moſque of Selim, he there ha. 
rangued the people. He told them, after performing his de. 
votions, That God had revealed to him the cauſe of the late 
ill ſucceſs of the Othmans, and, that the crimes of ſeventeen 
great men, among whom he named all the principal officers 
of the ſtate, had brought the divine vegeance upon them; 
that the empire itſelf muſt be deſtroyed unleſs they were put 
to death; and, that the Othmans had no occaſion for power. 
ful armaments, becauſe he was ready, with his unarmed der. 
wiſhes, to encounter the infidels, or, as the Turks call them, 
gyawrs, and to drive them out of the empire. 

The people, even of the better ſort, were, by no means, 
indiſpoſed towards this doctrine. The preacher wore a 
green turban, as a deſcendant from Mohammed ; by which 
his perſon became ſacred, even from the power of the ſultan 
himſelf; and his congregation was reſorted to by numbers 


tious appearances, and ſent the kaymakan of Adrianopleto the 


him; but he refuſed to betray his divine miſſion by obeying 
ſuch a gyawr as the vizier. The kaymakan perceived that 
nothing was to be done by force againſt the enthuſiaſt; and 
made his report to the vizier, that, unleſs he was ſpeedily 


his diſcourſes tending to rebellion againſt the ſultan himſelf, 
Upon this report, the vizier held a conſultation with the 
aga of the janiſaries, and the other great officers whom the 
ſheykh had doomed to deſtruction ; and the reſult was, to 
ſend a talkiſh, or formal addreſs, to inform the emperor of 
his danger. Ahmed immediately doomed the traitor, as he 
could not be put to death, to be baniſhed to Praſa. The 
vizier, well knowing the danger of proceeding againſt the 
ſheykh, by violence, trapanned him by flattering his va 
nity. He again ſent the kaymakan to him, with the aga 
of the janiſaries, and a number of officers and ſoldiers, wio 
appeared before him in the moſt reſpectful manner, attended 
by one of the ſultan's chariots ; and acquainted him that 
his imperial majeſty had ſo great an opinion of his ſanctity 
that he wanted to enjoy the pleaſure of his converſation, and 
would therefore be glad if he immediately repaired to the pa- 
lace. The ſheykh ſuſpected their intention, and boldly an- 
ſwered, That, though he believed they were ſent by Shay. 
ran, or Satan, he would attend them; but, that they * 
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fon receive marks of a divine manifeſtation in his favour, 
The effects of enthuſiaſm are incredible. The enthuſiaſt 
mounted the ſultan's chariot, and paſſed through crowds of 
his votaries; but he was no ſooner at a proper diſtance from 


at he 
L ruſe 
re to 
ce to 


ſoon them, than he was put into a covered waggon and tranſported 
el to Pruſa. a ; ; | | | 
F fo 3 all this while, continued to be encamped with- 
t ea. out the walls of Constantinople, and, in a day or two after 


the ſheykh's diſappearing from Adrianople, a moſt dreadful 


ha. / 
b hurricane happened, attended with thunder and lightning, 


5 de. 


late which conſumed a vaſt number of tents in the camp, and 
teen threw all the reſt to the ground. The common people im- 
cers mediately interpreted thoſe judgments as ſo many marks of 
em; divine vengeance for the indignity that had been done to the 
put ſheykh ; and the ſultan himſelf was ſo much of that opinion 
ver. that be ſent the holy man a moſt reſpectful letter, aſking 
der. him pardon, and imputing the hardſhips he ſuffered to the 


villainy of his miniſters ; requeſting him, at the ſame time, 
to return to Adrianople, and bleſs his army before it departed. 
ns, The ſheykh, to keep up the reputation he had got, in his 
e 2 anſwer, paid a compliment to the ſultan, whom he acquitted 
ich of the treachery that had been offered him ; but informed 
tan him, that the ſame divine ſpirit which had led him to Adr:- 
ers anople, did not permit his return thither. Thus ended this 
di- religious'frolic, as it may be termed. But we are told by Ri- 
the aut, that, upon the diſappearance of the ſheykh, his prin- 
Ore cipal followers were put to death ; and, among them, a ra- 
np pacious paſha, two agas, and an aſtrologer., Another fire, 
hat which happened at Conſtantinople, wherein twenty thouſand 
nd houſes were conſumed, confirmed the people in their opi- 
ly nion of the ſheykh's ſanctity; which was heightened by 
n, news arriving of an emir of the Arabs, who ſaid that he was 


em, 


If, deſcended from the prophet AZshammed, having laid ſiege to 
he Boſ/ira, in the Perſiun Gulph, as being his property by linea! 
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delcent. Upon this, the paſha of Beſuia had orders to march 
againſt the rebels; but the latter opened the ſluices which 
let the water into the flat country, and not only overflowed 
the Turkiſh camp, but drowned about ſeven thouſand of their 
men. But we are now to attend the progreſs of the Hunga- 
rian war, 


informed of the taking of Jens and Villagethwar, he was di- 
ſtracted how to proceed, or whether he ſhould reinforce the 
garriſons of Temeſwar or Belgrade. At laſt he refolved upon 
the former, and ordered a paſha to march to that city with 


WY | ſtrong 


On the twenty- ſeventh of June, 1693, the imperial ge- The 
neral Heuſler took the ſtrong fortreſs of ene, which he had, Turkif 
for ſome time, blocked up; and, ſoon after, that of Phila- army 
gras. Thoſe loſſes obliged the vizier to haſten his departure marches 
from Adrianople with the army, which was compoſed of very to Hun- 
indifferent ſoldiers. While he was upon his march, being gary. 
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a ſtrong detachment of men and a convoy of proviſions, The 
paſha, and ſome of the other officers, preſuming to remon- 
ſtrate, that Belgrave was in danger, and muſt be loſt, if 7e 
meſibar was ſuccoured, the vizier was ſo incenſed, that he 
put to death, with his own hand, fix of his general offices 
Who were of the paſha's opinion; and. began his march tg. 
wards Temeſewar, as if his intention had been to ſubdue al 
Tranſylvania. ; | 
By this time, Belgrade was actually inveſted by the 4. 
Arians under the duke of Croy ; but, either through falſe in- 
formation of the vizier's movements, or, as is more proha. 
ble, through the dilatorineſs and imbecility of the court of 
Vienna, he neither was provided with men or artillery for 
fo great an undertaking, It was the firſt of Augu/? when 
the ſiege might be ſaid to begin; but it went ſo ſlowly on, 
that it was the fifth before a battery was finiſhed ; nor did 
the Brandenburgh troops join the army before the ninth, In 
the mean while, the vizier, underſtanding at Dr/tra that 
| Belgrade was beſieged, changed his route, and, by a moſt 
unexampled march through mountains, he advanced to- 
wards Belgrade, after the ſiege had continued, without any 
ſucceſs, for twenty days. The conduct of the imperialiſts, 
on this occaſion, was unaccountable. No care was taken 
to cut off ſupplies to the town by the Danube; nor was the 
proper artillery brought up ſor ſeveral weeks after the ſiege 
was formed. This was not a little owing to the falſe intel- 
ligence the duke of Crey had received of the vizier's having 
marched into Tranſhylvania; but he no ſooner heard of his 
advancing to the relief of Belgrade, than he plied the ſiege 
with redoubled fury. But it was now too late. The u 
zier's approach not only animated the beſieged to a brave 
defence, but diſcouraged the Germans, who ſuttered very ſe- 
verely from the ſallies of their enemies, in one of which they 
Joſt above one thouſand men; and they were repulſed in at 
attempt to ſtorm the counterſcarp. 9 
and raiſes A council of war being held, it was judged impracticable 
the ſiege to continue the ſiege with their reduced numbers, and, at 
of Be! the fame time, to make head againſt the vizier, whoſe march 
grade. to the relief of the city was as incredible as it was unex- 
pected. The outer walls of the place had been rnined by 
the artillery of the beſiegers; and, even the citadel itſelſ, 
though defended by a garriton of ftxteen thouſand Turks, 
was ſo ſhaken, that it muit have ſurrendered in a few days, 
had it not been for the approach of the vizier, who was pre- 
paring to ſtorm the Chriſtian camp. A reſolution being taken 
to raiſe the ſiege, the troops no ſooner began to march to- 
wards the Save, than the vizier diſpatched a courier to the 
ſultan, to intorm him of his having gained a complete vic- 
| tory over the Germans, which was proclaimed with great 
| oſtentation at Adlrianople. 3 4 
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The duke of Croy took up a ſtrong camp acroſs the Save; 
which the vizier not daring to attack, ſent the Tartar khan 
Slim Gyeray, with a large body, to cut off their proviſions, 
and to ravage the Hungarian provinces. At Khonad, the 
Tartars, whoſe ſtrength conſiſted chiefly in their horſe, were 
fo artfully ſurrounded by the imperialiſts, under Hofkirthen, 
that they were reduced to the melancholy alternative of either 
ſtarving or ſurrendering. The khan, rather than ſubmit to 
either, ordered his followers to alight, and each man to kill 
his horſe, and then to attack the enemy on foot; which they 

did with ſo much intrepidity, that the Germans were, at 

firſt, thrown into confuſion ; but recovering themſelves, all 

the Tartars, excepting the khan and a few of his followers, 
were ſlaughtered. - | 

On the nineteenth of October, Hofkrrkhen fell upon the 

Turks, who lay before Giula, and drove them from a palanka, 
though they conſiſted of forty troops of horſe, one thouſand 
two hundred janifaries, and two thouſand eight hundred 
Tartars, A thouſand of the latter were killed, two thouſand 
fve hundred beaſts of burthen were taken, and all their pro- 
viſions deſtroyed ; but it is uncertain whether this action did 
not precede that which we have given an account of againſt 
the Tartars; becauſe, in the cloſe of the letter which H/ 
kirkhen writes, upon this occaſion, to the duke of Croy, he 
ſays, ** Had I come but eight hours ſooner, I had alſo met 
with the Tartars marching to Debrezen ; howſoever, I am 
* now preparing to follow them, and hope to come up wiih 
e them to-morrow, or the day following.“ 

This vear, the imperialiſts, under count Bathiani, attacked 
Brunzein Maydan at fea, where the Turks had a great maga- 
zine of artillery, the neighbourhood of the place being fa- 
mous for iron mines. The Turks, at firſt, made a brave de- 
fence; but ſuch was the impetuoſity of the Germans, that 
they ſtormed the walls of the place, and put to the ſword 
above five hundred men and women, beſides taking priſon- 
ers fome perfons of note; and, after ſecuring all the con- 
tents of che magazines, they reduced the town itſelf to aſhes, 
This place ſtands on the river Sanna, between Ka/tanovitz 
and Z:haiz ; and the loſs of it, together with a vaſt quantity 
of iron and braſs artillery, gave very ſenſible diſquiet to the 
court of Conſtantinotle; the fourth part of which city was 
burnt down on the twenty-ſixth of August, by an accidental 
fire. In other quarters, the Othman arms met with various 
ſucceſs, The Poles were amuſed by the artifices of the 
French court; and the Yeretians, in Dalmatia, by turns, de- 

feated and were conquered, But we are now to turn from 

the operations of the field to thoſe of the cabinet. | i 

His Britannic majeſty, Milliam III. had nothing more at Negocia- 
heart than to effect a peace between the porte and the Ger- tions for 
man empire, which he knew could not act, with a peace 


bility of ſucceſs, againſt the French, while it had an Othman 
: U 4 War 
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war to ſuſtain. Lewrs XIV. on the other hand, employed 
his ableſt miniſters, and their moſt ſpecious arts, to Prevent 
any accommodation between the porte and the houſe of Au. 
ſtria. Chateauneuf, his reſident at Conſlantinople, finding that 
the Turks, before the ſiege of Belgrade was raiſed, were wa. 
vering between peace and war, called for a new ſupply of 
credit, which was ſent him by the marquis de Lorand, who 
aſſured the vizier, that the French kipg was upon the point 
of conquering Great- Britain, and conſequently Holland; 
which weuld give ſuch a blow to the Germans on the fide 
of Europe, that the Othmans muſt become maſters of all Hun- 
gary and Tranſylvama. The Turks believed him; and he had 


even the addreſs, not only to obtain a promiſe from the vi. 


zrove in- 


efectual, 


give greater ſpirit to the operations of his generals; but he 


Zier, that the porte never would make peace with the Ger. 
mans without the participation of France, but leave for him 
to attend that miniſter's perfon in Hungary, that he might 
diſappoint all attempts towards peace. King William gave 
Mr. Harbord the character of his ambaſſador at Conflanting 
ple; but, when he arrived at Vienna, he heard, with the 
molt ſenſible concern, of the ſmall probability of his ſucceſs 
with the Othmans. In quality, however, of mediator, he 
received the propoſals tendered for a pacification by the im- 


_ perialiſts, the Poles, and the Yenetians; which, with many 


other curious original papers, are inſerted in Ricaut's hiſtory, 
Being thus ſupplied with credentials, Harbord proceeded 
from Adrianople (where he had arrived, for the moſt part, by 
water) to Belgrade, where he had an audience of the vizier; 
According to Rycout, he found that.miniſter ſo entirely pre- 
poſſeſſed by the French ambaſſador, who, on that account, 
behaved with great inſolence, that indignation and concern 
threw him into a fever, of which he died on the thirty. firſt 
of July, 1692. His death happening ſoon after that of Huſ- 
ſey, afforded great matter of ſpeculation, as if both of them 
had been poiſoned by the practices of the French; but, as 
Rycaut ſenſibly hints, their intereſt was fo firmly rivetted with 
the vizier, that they had no occaſion to have recourſe to thoie 
nefarious acts. | 

Many of the other great officers of the Othman empire 
were not of the vizier's opinion; and, upon the death cf 
the depoſed ſultan Adohammed LV, a divan being held, the 
queſtion of peace or war was warmly debated; and it was 
thought that the former would have taken place, had not 
the imperial and Dutch miniſters been ſo zealous for it, that 
the Turks imagined the European confederacy on the brink of 
ruin. 

Lord Paget, who now acted as the ſole Britih miniſter at 
the porte upon the death of Harbord, had an audience in 
March with little effect; and, ſoon after, the affair of the 
mediation grew deſperate, It was, at this time, reported, 
that the ſultan was about to remove towards Belzrude, to 
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ns diſſuaded from this reſolution by his phyſicians perceiv- 
ing him tO be far gone in a dropſy, the hereditary diſeaſe of 
the Othman family. Preparations for war, however, went on 
with infinite vigour againſt the Chriſtian confederacy ; but, 
whatever general maxims may prevail amongſt the Othman 
niniſters, it is certain that the ſecret ſprings of action are 
moved * few private favourites within the walls of the ſe- 
10, 
2 who had ſo ſucceſsfully raiſed the ſiege of Belgrade, 
and returned to Adrianople in full hopes of being received 
with diſtinguiſhed honour by his maſter, Inſtead of that, 
being accuſed, on the flight pretext of his neglecting the 
afairs of the empire, becauſe he one day went a hunting, 
he was diveſted of the ſeals, which were given to Ali Paſha, 
the governor of Tr:polis ; but (a rare inſtance among the 
Othmans he enjoyed his eſtate and liberty, and was made 
overnor of Damaſcus. 5 
The porte, at this time, by the inſtigation and influence 
of the French ambaſſador, ſought to divide and deſtroy the 
Chrilian confederacy. The French deluded the Poles ſo as to 
apply for a ſeparate peace; which muſt have been effected, 
had they not peremptorily inſiſted upon the ſurrender of 
FRaminieck, with all its dependencies, and upon a clauſe of 
ui toſſidetis; two terms which were too unpopular even for 
the French inte: eſt to carry through. The tefterdar, or trea- 
ſurer, was, at this time, diſplaced, and, according to ſome, 


Candia, was made kaymakan of Adrianople. As to the vizier 
himſelf, he was, in his own mind, for peace ; but, ſo great 
was the French influence at the porte, that he durſt ſcarcely 
own his ſentiments. It muſt be owned, that the common 
0t:man hiſtories, at this time, are extremely imperfect; and 
that many changes took place at court unknown to the pub- 
lic; as will appear by the following curious letter from lord 


which contains a more true deſcription of the Othman court, 
at this time, than we find in any hiſtory. 


«SIR, 


4 Tun vy fo often change their miniſters here, that an 
i ambaſſador can ſcarce come to treat twice with the ſame 
. perſon, Since my arrival here at the porte, they have had 
„ three grand-viziers, three chimacams of Adrianople, four 
„ chimacams of Conſtantinople, three agas of the janiſaries, 
three tefterdars, or lord-treaſurers, two new cadileſchers, 
„ Or judges, of Aa and Romelia; and, in ſhort, all the 
4 Sleat offcers of the empire were changed, the mufti only 
 *xcepted ; by which, there was ſuch a new ſet of idiots 
. and fools got into places, as would overturn the beſt ſet- 
tled government in the world: for, theſe RT 
only 


his obſervation was exemplified in the fate of this Remoyals 


frangled ; and one Ozman, a worthleſs paſha, a native of 


Paget to a friend at Vienna, dated April 24, N. S. 1694; 
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© only ſuch as chance offers, it is a doubtful wager, whe 


ther he proves a fool or a wiſe man; and, in caſe H 
'*© ſhould prove a man of parts, yet he is ſuffered ſo ſhort n 
<< time to remain in his office, that he is in no capacity tg ſc 
improve them.” | th 
Ambaſſadors, unleſs it be at their firſt audience, and | ti 
that of Congedie, have no converſation or acceſs to th m 
** grand-ſcigniors ; and then they affect ſuch a ſort of gr.. 
*© deur, as may beſt cover all their thoughts by a ſilence b. 
© ſo that they give no place for any debate; and a man cu. 
never lay any foundation upon their words: for, as thei t 
ally of France ſcorns to be a ſlave to his word, fo they 00 
*© hold it to be no diſhonour to be open, and eſteem nothing tt 
„for a ſecret. It is true, that, very ſeldom, or never, 2 h 
„ miniſter ſhall receive a flat denial from a Turk, for he ſha M 
train you on to the very laſt point; and, when you cone h 
<* to the laſt argument, and upſhot of all, then a ſum of mo- P 
«6 ney mult make the concluſion.” | T 
Such was the confuſed ſtate of the Othman affairs at this ſ 
time, when the khan of Tartary, upon ſome difiatisfaGionMil 
expreſſed by the porte at ſeeing the applications of the P:;þMil * 
envoy chiefly addreſſed to him, left the court in diſguſt, and b 
was followed by the Poliſb envoy himſelf, whoſe negotiation b 
was diſowned by all the reſt of the confederates, who retired l 
in diſgrace from Adriancple. At this juncture, the intrigues a 
of the court grew to a greater height than ever ; and the vi- 0 
zier, with the other great officers without doors, applied 0 
formally to the grand- ſeignior to remove the kiſler-ag?, and t 
ſome other officers within the palace, whom they accuſed ofs 
meddling in affairs of peace and war, in which they had no a 
concern. The ſultan, on receiving this application, broke h 
out into an unuſual paſſion againſt the vizier, and told him, J 
That, if the kiſler-aga deſerved any puniſhment, it was for i 
his having been inſtrumenral in his, the vizier's, promotion 0 
to the high place which he fo unworthily filled. The vizier t 
then found that he was deprived of his chief ſupport, by tne T 
departure of the Tartar khan ; ſoon after which, his wite, G 
who was fiſter to the ſultan himſelf, endeavoured to accom- N 
modate matters between her huſband and the kifler-2ga, 0 
but without any effect, for ſhe was forbidden the court, and 0 
the ſultan's maſter of the horſe was ſent to demand from him V 
the ſeals of his office, which he was obliged to reſign. Hs 
' houſe was then ſealed up by the kaymakan of Adriane; : 
but, being rich, he had intereſt enough to procure an or4er ll !! 
for his being reinſtated in his government of Tripolis. Hs t 
enemies procured a revocation of this order; and a capig\ t 
with ſeveral boſtanjis, being ſent after him, overtook him on d 
the road, and, having brought him back, he was ſhut up f J 
a priſon, which few had ever been known to leave, but wil : 


their lives, and his eſtate was confiſcated to the ſultan. 
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Ye was ſucceeded by another Ali Paſha, who, as his pre- 
1-cefſor, had likewiſe been governor of Tripolis. This mi- 
iter had, at the time of his ſucceeding to the vizierſhip, 
ſome experience in buſineſs; but was not looked upon by 
the public as a man of abilities or capacity for that high ſta- 
ton, He too, like his predeceſſors, was inclined to pacific 
meaſures; but was overborne by the ulema and the favour- 

*e of the ſeraglio, and the war went on. The French am- 
baſador, acquainting the ſultan that the German army was 
neither numerous nor well diſciplined, formed a plan for at- 
racking Peterwaradin 3 which coming to the knowledge of 
count Caprara, in Hungary, he entrenched himſelf round 
the city; and, in this fituation, the vizier found him when 
he arrived before the place. He ſaw the German entrench- 
ments too ſtrong to be forced, and, fearing to be attacked 
himſelf, he fortified his own camp, and began regular ap- 
proaches againſt Caprara's works, as if they had defended a 
fortified city ; while his fleet, which conſiſted of one hun- 
dred and ten veſſels of all kinds, caſt anchor within cannon- 
ſhot of the imperial ſhips. This was a new way of making 
war; as if, in fact, two ſieges were carried on at once; that 
of the German camp, and that of Peterwaradin. The Turks 
being well ſupplied with artillery and French engineers, ſoon 
broke into the imperial camp; from whence they were diſ- 
lodged, with difficulty, by the German huſſars; and, ſome 
Brandenburgh battalions arriving on the nineteenth, their 
courage was greatly abated. While thoſe operations were 
carrying on by land, a briſk cannonade was kept up between 
the Turkiſh and imperial ſhips upon the Danube; and the 
governor of Titul took twenty-five of their proviſion ſhips, 
and ſunk three of their frigates ; beſide which, one thouſand 
five hundred of their troops were cut off by Baſſompiere, an 
imperial general. Among the latter was the ſon of the Tar- 
tar khan, who threatened vengeance ; but, the rainy ſeaſon 
coming on, and the Turki/h troops working in the ditches 
to their knees in water, the vizier was, at laſt, perſuaded to 
raiſe the ſiege; which he did by night: and, ſoon after, the 
Germans reduced Giula. It is oblerved, by Marfigli, who 
was no mean judge of military operations, that the vizier, 
during the whole of this campaign, acted in a moſt unſol- 
dicrlike manner; nor could he have taken the place, in the 
way he proceeded, had his army been double its number, 

In other parts of the Othman frontiers, eſpecially towards Succeſſes 
Poland and Rvffia, nothing of importance happened. The of the Ve- 
inhabitants of the iſland of Khivs were of two kinds; part of ae. 
them Latins, chiefly Venetians; and the reſt Greeks, who 
thought themſelves happy under the Othman government, 
dy the diſtinguiſhed privileges they enjoyed. After the 
turks had miſcarried before Vienna, the Italian part of the 
habitants became ſpies for the Yenetians, and, at laſt, ſe- 


cretly invited them to invade their iſland ; but — r 
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Greek part of the inhabitants upon the ſubject. The latter 
unwilling to change the government they lived under, yy 
intelligence to the kapudan-paſha of what was in agitation: 
but, ſuch was the ſtate of the Othman affairs, at that time 
that he was unable to ſave the iſland ; which the O:hnyy 
a5 Silahdar Haſjan Paſha, was obliged to deliver up 

y degrees. 

The reduction of this iſland gave opportunities for itz po- 
piſh inhabitants to manifeſt their zeal for their church, for 
they immediately ſhut up all the places of worſhip belong. 
ing to the Greets, many of whom they obliged to comply 
with their religion; and they broke, in almoſt every article, 
the terms of the capitulation for the iſland. The Venetian 
as much elated by this acquiſition as the Tyrks were diſpi- 
rited, agreed upon beſieging Smyrna. This alarmed the 
French, Engliſh, and Dutch conſuls reſiding there; and they 
remonſtrated to the Venetian commanders, That the ware. 
houſes of Smyrna were full of merchandizes and commodi- 
ties belonging to their reſpective nations; and, that their 
republic would be obliged to make amends for all the da- 
mage which might be done to thoſe ware-houſes during the 
fiege. The Venetians, upon thoſe repreſentations, returned 
homewards with their fleet; but their general, Delſino, took 
Kiklu and Klobuk, in Dalmatia; the Turkiſh ſeraſkier endes. 
vouring in vain to retake them. . | 

About this time, the Arabs, who, for ſome ages, had af- 


» 


| fected an independency upon the Othman government, com- 
plained, that the ſurreh, or tribute, paid them for not rob- 


bing the caravans going to Mecca from different parts of the 
Turkiſh dominions, had been withdrawn; and furprized 
ſome of the caravans, in which the khan of Tartary was go- 
ing; on a pilgrimage to that city, whom they made priſoner, 
and compelled him to carry their complaints to the porte, 
In the mean while, their general, Amir Mohammed, conti. 
nued to plunder the Othman ſubjects; and the Arabs found 
the trade fo beneficial, that his army amounted to ſuch 2 
number as enabled him to beſiege Mecca itſelf : but, accords 
ing to the Turk! hiſtorians, being ſtruck with the ſanciity 


of the place, he deſiſted from his enterprize. By this time 


and ſedi- 
tion at 
Adriano · 
ple. 


the vizier had returned to Adrianople with a diſpirited army, 
and in a manner that looks ſo much like a flight, that a tu- 
mult enſued. The people of Adrianople being aſſembled in 
the chief moſque of the city, a bold Turk, who had accom- 
plices attending him, mounted the pulpit, and harranguel 
the people as follows: þ 
« HMoſlems, or believers, You are all, at this time, obliged 
© to {tand up for the faith, for your country, and govert— 
© ment. You cannot but be ſenſible, that the Chr:i/7:ans at- 
e tack us both by ſea and land; that we have a ſultan wid 
« attends to nothing; and a great vizier, who is not ic 
c quainted, or practiſed, in affairs either civil or oY 
| Vhele- 
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« Wherefore, let us all run to the gate of our mufti, and 


tter : 
; « there cry out, and exclaim, for a change of government. 


2 J Do you not obſerve what a capricious fool we have for a 
ime, « vizier; how obſtinate and ignorant, and how he daily 
man & commits a thouſand follies? ; = 
r up Intelligence of this ſeditious ſpeech being carried to the 
kzymakan, he mounted on horſeback, and, taking with him 
po- ; ſtrong guard of janiſaries, he ſeized the preacher, but 
for without daring to puniſh him at firſt, Finding afterwards 
g- that the mutineers were divided among themſelves, he pro- 
ply reeded againſt them more ſeverely, by putting to death the 
cle, BW noft culpable, and throwing their bodies into the ſea. The 
ns, frabs were all this while in arms; and Amir Mohammed, 
ſpi- who, we perceive, was a ſharif, or deſcendant of the pro- 


the phet, was preparing to ſtrike an important blow both againſt 
hey Mea and Medina; but was diſſuaded from it by the mufti, 
re- and the other good Mioſlems, both civil and military; who 


di. perſuaded him into more pacihe ſentiments. We are, how- 
ein eyer, given to underſtand, that theſe were greatly owing to 
da- his being deſerted by many of the Arab chiefs. 

the Towards the end of the year 1694, the vizier, who con- 
ned tinued with the army encamped without the walls of Adrian- 
ok l, gave out, that he would attempt the recovery of Khios; 
ez the lols of which had dccaſioned an interruption of all corre- 


ſpondence with Smyrna, Rhodes, or Egypt; and this had 
af. heightened the price of coffee, rice, and ſugar. This deſign 
m- was laid aſide upon intelligence being received, that the Ve- 
)b- 1tians had made proper diſpoſitions for defending it. Before 
he the cloſe of this year, the prudence of the kaymakan of Adr:- 
ed anole alone prevented a general revolution from taking place 
10s in the Othman empire. | | ] 
er, In the beginning of the year 1695, the attention of the Death and 
te, miniſtry was turned towards finding employment for the ar- character 
ti- my, to divert its turbulent ſpirit ; and a freſh fire broke out of ſultan 
nd in Conſtantinople but ſultan Ahmed died on the twenty- Ahmed, - 
a Wa feventh of January, in the fiftieth year of his age, and the 
d. WW fourth of his reign. We have already given his character; 
ty and all we have to add, is, that, during his reign, he fell 
ne Into the common error of the Othman princes ; that of too 


1, WT great an attachment to private favourites, who abuſed his 
u- WF confidence. Rycaut repreſents him, as being agreeable in his 
in WJ perſon ; but his belly was too prominent, occaſtoned by the 
n- dropſy. The immediate cauſe of his death was a defluxion 


e upon his lungs; and it is ſaid, that, in his laſt agonies, find- 
ing his nephew, Maflafa, could not be perſuaded to ſpeak to 

ed him, he ſent him a meſſage, begging, that, if he ſhould ſuc- 

- <<<d to the empire, he would ſuffer his ſon Ibrahim, who 


- Was no more than three years old, to live, 
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The Reign of Moſtafa II. 


E have already obſerved, that, whatever ideas the 
public may entertain concerning the deſpotiſm gf 
Turkiſh ſultans, their power is undoubtedly circumſcribed 
in matters of ſucceſſion, and all the great conſtituent parts 
of government. This appeared in the ſucceſſion of Meſa- 
Ja ll. the ſon of Mohammed IV. to the Othman throne, in 
prejudice of the infant ton of the late emperor Ahmed. The 
vizier Ali would gladiy have placed this infant ſon of Ahn 
on the throne, that he might have enjoyed his power during 
a long minority. The courtiers had determined otherwiſe; 
and the hazandar-baſhi, or treaſurer of the ſeraglio, freeing 
Meftafa from his confinement, he immediately mounted the 
thione, and was recognized as ſultan by the great officers of 
ſtate. He was, at this time, about thirty-three years of 


age, healthy and active in his conſtitution ; and, from what 


we can gather from the Turkiſh as well as Eurepean hiſtori- 
ans, like many of his predeceſſors, he ſtepped from a priſon 
to a throne. His mother, who was the favourite wife of 
ATohammed IV. had a perfect aſcendancy over the ſon's ſpi- 
Tit; and ſhe was given out to have been the daughter of a 
Chri//ian biſhop. She was then at ſome diſtance from court; 
and, till her ſentiments ſhould be known, the new ſultan 
was pleaſed to confirm the vizier in his office. The fiſt 
act of his government was to inſpect his finances, which he 
found to be miſerably poor. To recruit them, he obliged 
all bis great officers, not excepting the vizier, to bring in 
their ready-money; and his own mother is ſaid to have con- 
tributed ſeven millions (of aſpers we ſuppoſe) or about four 
hundred thouſand pounds. | 

The vizier ſeeing Maſtafa upon the throne, was among 
the firſt of the courtiers to pay him his allegiance. The 
ſultan declared, that he was reſolved to command his armies 
in perſon. He iflued orders for a new train of artillery to be 
caſt, and he made all the arrangements neceſſary for a vi- 
gorous campaign, without conſulting any of his miniſters, 
He then recalled to court many of his father's faithful oil 
cers, and, among the reſt, Elmas Mohammed Paſha, a wor- 
thy, able man, and unſtained with avarice, the common 
vice of the Othmans; and him he made niſhanji paſha, a poſt 
ſomewhat a- kin to our privy-ſeal ; after which he was made 
rekiub kaymakan, or deputy to the vizier, when the latter 
Was at war. 3 

Many circumſtances concurred to render the beginning 
of this reign uncommonly auſpicious. All the meaſures dl 
the ſultan declared him to be of a worlike diſpofition. He 


2 . = . 5 ; 
publicly charged his vizier to take cafe how he behaved to 
; Wards 


wards his ſoldiers, and to tell him nothing but the truth. 
The Tartars had beat the Poles. The kapudan-paſha, or 
dmiral of the Turks, had defeated the Venetians in two ſe- 
reral engagements 3 and, to the aſtoniſhment of all chriſten- 
bm, the latter meanly reſigned, without a ftruggle, their 
important acquiſition of the iſle of Mios; which the Turks 
again took poſſeſſion of, to the | gr joy of the GreeZs and 
comfort of the Latins, ſome of whole chiefs were publicly 
wecuted by the Othmans ; and all who remained on the 
land were obliged to conform themſelves to the Gree# li- 


lurgy. 


rernment were new modelled. Some of the late miniſters others, 
were ſtrangled, others beheaded, an 1 was hanged, put to 
and baniſnment was inflicted upon the leaſt culpable; and death. 
ll by the direction of the ſultana valide, or mother. The 
fultan himſelf, like ſome of his predeceſſors, often went in 
ipuiſe to places of mean reſort, that he might hear the 
opinions of the common people; and his ſecret diſpleaſure 
zainſt his vizier was encreaſed by his underſtanding that the 
people, in general, looked upon the ſultan only as a nomi- 
nal character; and, that, in fact, the vizier managed all the 
meat affairs of the empire. This determined that miniſter's 
fate, for the ſultan was reſolved, at all events, to deſtroy 
him, The vizier was ſenſible of this, and did all he could 
to avert his fate. He ſqueezed money from all ranks of peo- 
ple, and his expertneſs in that practice was fo agreeable to 
the _ that his life was ſpared longer than he at firſt in- 
tended, | 

All the cares of the ſultan were now directed towards a 
rigorous campaign on the ſide of Hungary. Maſtafa per- 
lited in his reſolution to command the army in perſon. The 
wer, and the great. officers of late, did all they could to 
liuade him from this; but his mother encouraging him to 
perſevere, they thought proper to congratulate him upon the 
wagnanimity of his reſolution. An encampment, as uſual, 
being ordered for the army, which was to conſiſt of eighty 
touſand men, about two miles out of the gates of Adriano- 
fr, the ſoldiers clamoured for their donative. The grand- 
Meier applied to the ſultan, and offered to find the money 
lor pacifying them; but the ſultan replied, with great firm- 
nels, That he was not indebted for his throne to the ſoldiery, 
but to his own hereditary right; that the miſconduct of the 
two former reigns had impoveriſhed the treaſury; that the 
Onative in queſtion was originally no other than a gratuity + 
panred by his predeceiſ::s on occaſion of fignal ſucceſſes; 
and, that, in ſhort, he , reſolved to diſcontinue it. 
Before the army was aiicabled, the Tartar khan was or- 
fred to be in :eadineſs with all the men he could raiſe. He 
endeavoured to excuſe himielf, on account of a war he was 
engaged in with the Muſoovites; but the ſultan inſiſted pe- 

| | remptorily 
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The ſultan being now firmly ſeated on the throne, and his The vi- 
mother being arrived at court, all the great places of the go- zier, and 
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1 | remptorily upon his attendance. The ſultan, by the fim. 

1 neſs he diſplayed on this, and all other, occaſions, found hin. 
ſelf adored by his ſubjects, and now thought that he might 
venture to execute his vengeance againſt the vizier. Tha 
miniſter had long foreſeen his own deſtruction ; which mage 1 
ſuch an impreſſion upon him, that his very words and action, 
even in the preſence of the ſultan, betrayed his apprehenſion. | 
Maſtafa, in one of his midnight rambles, underſtood that hs 
artillery carriages were not ſufficiently fortified with iron; 1 

and this trifling circumſtance induced him to charge his yi. | 
zier with neglect in the important duties of his office. The Þ | 
vizier threw the blame upon the topachi-baſhi, or maſterof ! 

| the artillery, who recriminated ; and, as the ſultan had re. Þ 1 
folved that the vizier ſhould be in the wrong, he was ba. | 
niſhed to Che/me, on the coaſt of Anatolia ; from whencehe 1 

was ſoon brought to Adrianople, and, being there put todeath, F 

| 
1 


—_— 


his head was expoſed in the moſt ignominious manner, The 
mufti, who was eſteemed an honeſt, worthy man, was, 
about the ſame time, diſplaced ; and the ſultan's tutor, x 
perſon of a very oppoſite character, was appointed in his 
room. The aga of the janiſaries, and almolt all the domeſ- 
tics of the court, were, in like manner, diſplaced by the fee 
male faction, which directed every thing at court, and ſub- | « 
N in their rooms, none but the moſt infamous of man- | 
ind. | 

Elnas Mo- Elmas Mohammed Paſha, whom we have already men- | 1 
bammed tioned, and who was looked upon to be one of the hand | 
made vi- ſomeſt men in the empire (his appellation of Elmas, or Di. | | 
zier. mond, being given him on that account) was raiſed to the | tk 
vizierſhip, to the great diſguſt of the old paſhas in office; | © 
and, every thing being now in readineſs for the march of the 
army, the ſultan ſet out at the head of it, but not before he 
had publiſhed the following general orders. That no man 
going to the wars ſhould be ſerved by-young boys. That 
7 order and diſcipline ſhould be obſerved in the march, t 

That no man ſhould ride out of the common high-road, 0 
by bye-ways, into the corn-fields, or vine-yards, or other | 
grounds belonging to the huſband-man.” In conſequence of | 

thoſe orders, the ſultar, who continued to go about in dil 
guiſe, commanded ſeveral perſons, whom, he thought, had 1 
contravened them, to be immediately executed. The arm); 
when it left Adrianople, by reaſon of the Tartar khan not | V 

joining it with above five thouſand men, did not exceed fify 
thouſand. On the tenth of June they began their march, 

and took the route of Tranhlvania; by which the cleGor0 

| Saxony, who this year commanded the imperialiſts, was di 
abled, through moſt unaccountable miſtakes, from comin 7 

up with them. The ſultan paſſed the Danube, and, on the } 
ſeventh of September, 1695, attacked Lippa, which was ys | f 

no better than an open place, and took it by ſtorm. All wo } 


were in it were put to the ſword, excepting the we” 
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ind a few of-the principal officers, who were reſerved to be 

bin. evidences of the Tus kiſh victory, The ſultan then reduced 

mien | 2nd diſmantled Titul. Veterani, the imperial general, was 

then upon his march, with ſeven thouſand Germans, to join 

the cletor of Sammy; and the ſultan ſent Mahmud Beg Ogli, 
beglerbeg of Rumelia, with the light- armed troops, to keep 

ion, J the Germans in play till the reſt of the Othman army could 

aths | come up. Veterani's troops were reckoned to be the beſt 

ron. | that Germany ever produced, and they repulſed Ogli, with 

«vi. | vaſt laughter, in fight of the ſultan; who, with his own 

The | band, killed numbers of the runaways, and advanced in 

ters | perſon to the charge. The Turks, animated by his pre- 

dre. | fence, broke, with irreſiſtible fury, into the German camp; 

$ hz. | where they were cut in pieces by the imperialiſts: and a total 

cehe | route of the Othmans muſt have enſued, had not their ge- 

eath, | rerals, ſtung by the reproaches of the ſultan, a third time 

The | rallied their army and renewed the attack. The battle was 

was, | fierce and obſtinate, notwithſtanding the inequality of the 

or, a | numbers; the Trii/h army then conſiſting of forty thouſand 

n hy | fpabis and eighteen thouſand janiſaries: but, the brave Ve- 
mel. terani being mortally wounded, his men retreated. 

Ie fe. This aſtoniſhing action gave the ſultan an idea of the Cam- 
ſub German valour and diſcipline, very different from what he paign in 
man- | had entertained before. He privately applied to the mufti, Tranbyl- 


to ind out ſome honourable method for diſcontinuing the warnia. 
men. | purſuit of an enemy, whoſe deſpair might yet render them 

land- | victorious. The mufti, as that ſet of men are always fruit- 

Dia. | ful in expedients, immediately publiſhed a fetvah, implying, 

) the | that, according to the principles of the Koran, no Moſlem 

ice; | Could obtain a crown of martyrdom, if he was killed in the 

of the | too cloſe purſuit of a flying enemy. In this action, the beg- 

re he | lerbeg of Rumelia, ſeveral of the beſt Turꝶiſb generals, and 

man above ten thouſand of the common men, and other officers, 

That | were killed. The Germans loſt one thouſand horſe, and one 

arch, | thouſand five hundred foot ; and, though it was obſerved that 

id, of the ſultan, in all actions, took care not to expoſe his per- 

other | fon, yet he wrote moſt magnificent accounts of his victories 

ce of to his mother and the regency which he left at Adrianople. 

a d. | He then led his forces back to the Danube, and took Loguſb 

„ had | and Karanſebes, places of very little ſtrength or importance. 

army, | Through the whole of this campaign, ſo rigorous a diſcipline 

n not | Vas obſerved, that ſome Turks were hanged for fo ſmall a 

d fifty | erme as robbing a bee-hive. But, however inglorious this 

arch, | -(QMpaign might be to the Tyrks, it was more ſo to the Ger- [ 
tor of | Mars, whoſe general ſent his troops into winter-quarters | 
zs dil. without their coming to farther action. 

zming | ,_ The affairs of Poland this year are varioully repreſented, 

jn the be khan of Tartary made an irruption into Podolia and Po- 

5 then | #utia, as far as Leopolis; and is ſaid to have carried off four- 

| yo | {en thouſand priſoners : but this is denied by the Poles, who 


ern | hay, that they forced the Tartars to retreat, though their ar- 
and 01. VIII. — 5 mx 
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my conſiſted of above ſeventy thouſand men. About the 

ſame time, Peter, czar of Muſcovy, attempted to take ſz, 

one of the principal towns of Krim-Tartary ; but miſcarried, 
through the inexperience of his ſoldiers. 

Mezzo Mezzo Morto, fo called from his being half dead, occa- 

Morto de- fioned by a wound he received in an engagement with the 

feats the Spaniards, was, at this time, at the head of the Turkiſh ma- 


Venetians, Tine, and one of the moſt ſkillful, as well as braveſt, officers 


and reco- of his time. He was born in Africa, of Mooriſb parents, and 


vers K bios. had been early accuſtomed to a piractical life; nor could he be 
ever reconciled to the Turkiſh manners, even in his dreſs, 


After the Turks had Joſt K hios, though he was then only cap- 
tain of a galley, to which poſt he had raiſed himſelf by his 
merit, he was ſo far from deſponding, that he adviſed the 
divan to carry on an offenſive war by ſea. Some of the 
greateſt officers of that board treated him as a madman for 
this propoſal ; but the ſeraſkier Miſri Ogli, who was to carry 
on the Venetian war, approved of his ſcheme, and put him 
at the head of a ſquadron with which he attacked the Ven- 
tian fleet in the chief harbour of Mios; and, to the aſtoniſh- 
ment of all the European powers, defeated it in two engage- 
ments. The Venetians, who had depended entirely upon 
their nayal power, at firſt, were inclined to have butchered 
all the Greet inhabitants, whom, perhaps, with ſome rea- 


ſon, they imagined to have favoured the Turks; but the 


powerful protection of the ſeraſkier, over-awed the Veneti- 
ans, and their troops ſhamefully deſerted the iſland, Such 
as remained were obliged either to embrace the Greet reli- 
gion, or to ſerve in the gallies; which even the power of 
the French ambaſſador could not exempt them from : and 
many of the military men, whom their ſhips could not re- 
ceive, when the others left the iſland, were put to death, 
The ſul- Mezzo Morto, who ſhut up all the Latin churches in Khus, 
tan de- in the ſame manner as the Latins had ſhut up thoſe of the 
feats the Greeks, obtained great applauſe from his conduct. The ſul- 
Germans, tan made a kind of a triumphal entry into Adr:aneple, upon 
the recovery of Kh9s5, and likewiſe upon the defeat of the re- 
bellious Arab ſheykh Mohammed, who had ſo often robbed the 
caravans travelling to Mecca; and made Mezzo Morte his 
high-admiral. The Tur#s, in general, recovered their ſpi- 
rits, and flocked to the imperial ftandards to make a glorious 
campaign in Hungary; where the elector of Saxony, the im- 


perial general, had beſieged Temeſwar. The ſultan flew to 


raiſe the ſiege, which he effectually did; and the Othman! 
took up a fortified camp, which the Germans bravely endea- 
voured to ſtorm ; but they were defeated with = loſs 0 
men and almoſt their whole train of artillery. his victory 
was owing greatly to the new vizier Elmas Mohammed Paſbu, 
who threw himſelf, with the janiſaries, between the C- 
mans and the tent of the ſultan, who had been almoſt made? 
priſoner by the ſudden irruption of the enemy into his comp 
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The Othman loſs in this engagement was very conſiderable. 
The vizier's brother, the governor of Temeſwar, and ſome 


thouſands of the janiſaries, were killed; and the ſafety of 


the Othman army was, at laſt, owing to the baſtanjis, a mi- 
litia but lately inſtituted among the Turks, ſomewhat of the 
nature of the antient ſoccage-tenures in England, as they 
beld their lands by military ſervices. The ſultan affected 
eat moderation upon this victory; which he was io tac 
rom purſuing, that he ordered the mufti to iſtue a fervail, 
prohibiting farther blood-ſhed ; and, to the great diſappoint- 
ment of the Germans, he put an end to the campaign. ou. , 
in general, is the Turkiſh account of this important cam- 
paign; and, in the main, however diſguiſed byth vanfity of 
the Germans, it is true. The preciſe lots of the imper its 1s, 
not aſcertained ; but that of the Othmans, by them own ch 
fefſion, amounted to above eight thouſand men. p 
While matters went proſperouſly on for the ſultan in Lun 
gary, John Sob1:/x:, king of Poland, died; but che truth is, 604+ | 
after the campaign, in which he ra:ſed ihe fi:ge of Vienna, 
the Poles made but a poor figure againſt the C:hmuns, On 
the other hand, Peter the Great, czar of Mujciny, took 


Aſenh from the porte; and the Venetians obtained ſome ad- 


vantages on the ſide of the Morea, where they repai ed 
the famous Hexamilien, a wall of fix miles long, which is 
built acroſs the iſthmus of Corinth. They had not equal fuc- 
ceſs by ſez, where the great abilities of 17ezzo dorto, now 
the kapudan-paſha, introduced a new diicipline in toe 
Turkiſh marine, and baffled all the attempts of the Venetians. 
who had ſo lately been accuſtomed to deſpiſe the Oihinan 


ſteer, 


The ſultan having led his army back to Adrianople, there 
diſbanded it; and, by Rycaut's account, the revival of the 
Othnan glory was, in a great meaſure, owing to the ſultan's 
valour; or, at leaſt, to the opinion the public had of it. 
From Adrianople he marched with his guards to Conſlantino- 
fl, which he entered in as great triumph as if he had re- 
turned from the conqueſt of Vienna itſelt. Three days after 
lis entry, he was ſolemnly girt with a ſword by a ſheykh at the 
monument of Hyub, one of the moſt important ceremonies of 
the Turkiſh government. 

On the firſt of Novernber, this year, a Perfian ambaſſador 
bad audience of the ſultan. His buſineſs was to complain of 
Babek Soleyman Bey, governor of Karamanza, for his tub u- 
lent diſpoſition ; to ſollicit a ſepara'c place for the Perſians 
to worſhip in in the temple of Mecca . and to obtain a pre— 
ference for the Armenian patriarchs in the lo Land; but we 
not find that his ambaſſy met with ercac ſucceſs, The 
halt improvements that Mezzo Morte had made in the Oth- 
nan marine, induced the ſultan to apply more tnan ever to 

tg out a large fleet, part of which he deſtined to act 
%unſt the Venetians, and part againſt the Nane, who, 
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fince the taking of A/oph, had become formidable to the 


porte. His proceedings were ſo vigorous, that the Venetian 


were kept in awe, nor did the Ruſſians continue their con. 
queſts. As to Mezzo Morto, the ſultan heaped upon hin 
all the honours he could beſtow, and furniſhed him with a5 
many ſailors and marines as he demanded. About the 
twenty-third of May, a ferman, or proclamation, was pub- 
liſhed for a general rendezvous of the army about Adrianyl; 
and, to give ſpirit to the warlike operations, a thorough te. 
formation of the coin was effected, to the great joy of the 
military, as well as the civil, part of the empire ; and, among 
other ſavings that were made at the ſame time, the allowance 
of count Teleli, for himſelf, his wife, and his family, was 
reduced to five dollars a day; but, to make him ſome 
amends, he was permitted to fell wine. This nobleman is 
a ſtanding evidence of Othman ingratitude. No man was 
more careſſed at their court than he was, while they had any 
occaſion for his ſervices ; but their ends were no fooner an- 
ſwered than he was thrown afide, lodged in one of the moſt 


_ diſgraceful ſtreets of all CO and he and his fol- 


lowers muſt have ſtarved, had it not been for his wine-licence, 
which, indeed, amounted to a monopoly, none of the (th- 
man ſubjects being indulged in that privilege. The French 
ambaſſador, it is true, continued to ſhew him ſome tokens of 
reſpect ; but his influence was ſoon at an end with the porte, 
when the Othman miniſters found that he was treating of a 


ſeparate peace with the imperialiſts and their other ene- 


Rebellion 
in Aſia. 


Expedi- 
tion i to 


Hungary. 


mies. 
A rebellion, at this time, was raging in the bowels of 


Ala, which retarded the Aſiatic troops from joining the ar- 


my that was to act in Hungary till the ſultan emitted a pro- 
clamation of pardon; upon which ten thouſand of the rebels 
came over to ſerve him in his army; which, when he ſet out 
for Hungary, did not conſiſt of above forty thouſand men, 
The ftruggle about the ſucceſſion to John Sobigſti, king of 
Poland, was then very high in that country ; but the ſultan 
being informed that it had gone in favour of the prince of 
Conti, he immediately wrote a letter to Tzkeli, giving him the 
title of king of Hungary; but commanded him to repair to 
him at Belgrade, The meflengers found the poor prince in 
bed, emaciated, tortured with the gout, and full of diſeaſes; 
but, without regard to his rank or condition, they forced 
him from his bed into a common cart, in which they ſet out 
with him for Belgrade. His new title did him little fer- 
vice; for, as the proſpect of peace encreaſed, ſo did the dit- 
regard of the Turks for him and his cauſe ; but, in the meal 
while, he was highly careſſed. | "2D 

The ſuppreſſion of the 4/iatic rebellion ſoon raiſed the ſul- 
tan's army to the number of one hundred and thirty-five 


thouſand men, beſides a vaſt number of attendants mo 10 
ur ki 
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&rliſh camps always have in their train. The imperial and 
Engliſh miniſters acquainted the ſultan of the peace of Ry/- 
guet between the emperor and the French king, and renewed 
their offers of mediation; which he rejected, having received 
information, that the imperial army under prince Eugene of 
$:y0y, did not exceed fifty. ſix thouſand men; and, that he 
had orders to act upon the defenſive, and only to cover Peter- 
waradin and the forts upon the Danube. The ſultan calling 
1 council of war, Tekel: gave it, as his opinion, that the ar- 
my ſhould move from Belgrade and march into Tranſylvania, 
where the imperialiſts were weak, and where the Othmans 
were ſure to be joined by fifty thouſand Hungarian malecon- 
tents. The German army was then lying at Segedin; but no 
ſooner had the Othmans paſſed the Danube, in their march to 
Jeneſabar, than prince Eugene made a motion, as if he in- 
tended to attack Belgrade; and the ſultan, in another coun- 
cil of war, came to a reſolution to attack the imperialiſts at 
Titul ; and, in the mean time, he ordered his fleet to pro- 
ceed up the Danube. The Germans, perceiving the. Oth- 


oft 

0 mans advance, fortified the banks of the Teiſſe with maſked 
ce, batteries. The ſultan, thinking himſelf ſecure of victory, 
the proclaimed a reward of fifty crowns for every (rerman taken 


alive, and twenty-five for every head that ſhould be brought 
in, The Turks, animated by this reward, threw themſelves 
directly into their dumbas, or, boats, and paſſed tumultu- 
ouſly, in great numbers, to the oppoſite bank, without re- 
ſiſtance; but, no ſooner were they arrived there than the 
batteries, being unmaſked, killed three thouſand of their ja- 
nifaries; and the whole muſt have been cut in pieces, had 
not their fleet advanced and ſecured a retreat for the janiſa- 
ries in an iſland lying in the middle of the Teaſe. From 
thence they croſſed the river lower down, and a ſecond en- 
gagement enſued ; but the imperialiſts, perceiving the whole 
Turkiſh army preparing to pals the river, retired to a camp 
in the plain of Aobila, lying between the Danube and the 
Teiſſe, and ſo as to be in the neighbourhood of Tital, Szge- 
din, and Peterwaradin. | 
 The,whole Othman army, after this, having paſſed the 
Teiſe, in a new council it was reſolved to beſiege Peterwara- 
din before the Germans could advance to its relief. But this 
could not be done till a bridge ſhould be conſtructed for 
paſſing the army; and this took up ſo much time, that prince 
Eugene, by a wonderful march, notwithſtanding all the op- 
polition made by the Tartar cavalry, led his army from Se- 
. and encamped on a plain between the Othmans and 
eterwwaradin. This expeditious march ſtruck the Othmans 
with coflſternation, and the ſultan called together another 
f great council of war, to deliberate, whether the imperialiſts 
{ſhould be immediately attacked, or the Othmans remain upon 
X the defenſive till they ſhould be attacked by the Chriftians, 


| The members of the council were greatly divided on thoſe 
X ; points. 


2 10 
Debates 
in the 

T urkiſs 
camp. 


to die the death of a dog, if he was not defeated, ſhould he 
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points, The vizier was of opinion, that, conſidering the 
uncommon ardor of the ſoldiers for battle, the enemy ought 
to be attacked; and, that it would be diſgraceful] for the Oth. 
man arms to loſe ſo fair an opportunity; and, that, in ſuch 
a air, the army would be apt to mutiny. His advice was 
oppoſed by Faffer Paſba, a general of great experience in the 
Ciri/han wars, and of as undaunted a ſpirit in council as in 
battle. He, very ſenſibly, obſerved, that the Cthmars, even 
when ſuperior in numbers, never engaged the Germans in the 
open field, but they were defeated ; and, that their army, 
which was one of the beſt they ever brought to the field, waz 
commanded by a general, whoſe abilities and valour would 
ſuffer him to flip no advantages, and who would not riſk 2 
battle without being aſſured of a victory. He therefore 2d. 
viſed the ſultan to keep upon the defenſive, even though the 
enemy ſhould march by them to take poſſeſſion of the head 
of the bridge. He ſaid, That, by ſuch a conduct, the (th. 
mans, though they ſhould not prove victorious, would avoid 
being defeated ; and, that, by ſurrounding the Germans with 
their works, they might oblige them to fight under vaſt dif. 
advantages, or to repaſs the Danube for ſubſiſtence. The 
vizier, perceiving that fer was favourably heard by the af. 
ſembly, called him dog and infidel, and accuſed him of having 
been bribed by the Germans, Zeffer, without being moved, 
called out to the ſultan to open the curtain, which, as uſual, 
divided him from the aſſembly, that he might hear what he 
had to propoſe; which was, to ſubmit to be laid in irons, and 


attack the Chriſtians, provided the vizier ſhould be obliged to 
account for his temerity. | 1 
The emperor was at a loſs how to proceed, and adjourned 
the debate; but inclined ſo far to Fafer's advice, that he com- 
manded his chauſh, who ſerved as a kind of military provoſt, 
to order, and even to force, all the ſoldiers, many of whom 
had already ranged themſelves in order of battle, to keep 
within the lines. This threw them into ſuch diſcontent, 
that the mufti was forced to publiſh a fetvah, importing, 
'Th:r every ſoldier who ſhould fall in ſuch a battle, would 
forfeit his crown of martyrdom, | 
Prince Eugene's army, in the mean while, was in the ut- 
moſt diſtreſs by the thirſt and heat it ſuffered ; ſo that he 
was obliged to ſecure the poſſeſſion of the head of the bridge, 
that his men might refreſh themſelves with the water of the 
river. The prince having, by the orders given out in the 
Turkiſh camp, been enabled to do this without oppoſition, 
the Othmans imagined that their generals were afraid to fight; 
which gave the vizier an opportunity of triumphing ove! 
Faffer's timid counſels, which had given the Germans poſit 
tion of the Danube, and time to reinforce their army. But 
all he could bring the ſultan to conſent to, was, to undertake 


the ſiege of Segedin, which he pretended could not bol 
| | aber 
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meaſure, as the German army was too much fatigued to be 


| Belgrade ; to the government of which he adviſed the ſultan 
to appoint Faffer Paſha. The ſultan eaſily perceived with 
what view this laſt piece of advice was given, and rejected it. 
Next day, he began his march, but left Jaffer the command 
of the rear; while he, with a body of horſe, marched to- 
wards Zenta, a ſmall caſtle on the banks of the Teiſſe. 


but finding the Othmans were directing their march towards 
Zenta, he diſpatched his Hungarian horſe to haraſs their rear; 


I while he himſelf followed, at the head of ſixteen thouſand 
the troops, With ſuch incredible diligence, that, that very night, 
od WY they got up with Zaffer's diviſion ; every man of whom they 
ith killed or took priſoner, and Tafer himſelf among the reſt, 

excepting a chamberlain, who eſcaped to Zenta and informed 


the vizier of what had happened. That miniſter dreading the 
conſequence, ordered the meſſenger's head to be ſtruck off, 
to keep the news from ſpreading ; and informed the ſultan, 
that Jaffer had, indeed, been ſurprized; but that the Orh- 
mans had rallied, and entirely defeated the Chriftians, He 
was, however, very ſoon contradicted by the appearance of 
the Tartar horſe, who informed the ſultan, that the whole 
German army was at hand. The ſultan could not conceal his 
indignation at his vizier, but, ordering a bridge to be thrown 

over the Teiſſe, which was compleated in four hours, and 

without ſuffering the vizier to pay his uſual compliments, he 

paſſed it on horſeback. The vizier ſaw now his ruin inevi- 

table, unleſs he was ſaved by a deſperate effort; and, in- 

ſtead of following the emperor with all the troops and artil- 

ery, as he had been ordered, he fortified his camp as well as 

time would permit; and, ſending for the paſhas, who had 

paſled the river, he ynſultingly told them in a ſpeech, That 

now was their time to be conquerors or martyrs; and imme- 

diately the whole army fortified the camp by a ſecond ditch, - 
before which they placed their waggons and other car» 

rages, 

The ſultan, who ſeems, at this time, to have been on the 
oppolite {ide of the river, beheld, from thence, the German 
army advancing ; and ſent repeated meſſages to the vizier, 
commanding him immediately to ſend over all the janiſaries 
with the artillery. The vizier concealed thoſe orders, which, 
indeed, happened to be impracticable, by the bridge being 
accidentally broken down. About three hours before night, 
the Chriſtian army advanced to the charge; but they were 
repulſed with loſs: and they perceived, with amazement, 
that the Turkiſh camp, inftead of being defended only by 

X 4 Waggons: 


zdove ten days; and the reduction of it would put the Oth- 
nun in poſſeſſion of all the country between the Teiſſe and 
the Danube. He added, There was the leſs danger in this 


able to follow them, and far leſs to undertake the ſiege of 


Prince Eugene, hearing that the tubulkhana, or imperial Battle of 
muſic, was playing in the netghbourhood, expected a battle; Zenta. 


* 
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: waggons, was ſurrounded by two deep ditches ; that the d-. gouf 
viſion of the army with the vizier wes more numerous than diſcip 
all their own army; and that, when the bridge WAS repaired n 2 
they might be reinforced by the ſultan. Upon thoſe con. chan 
derations, prince Eugene altered the plan of his atrack, ang camp 
ordered a trench to be dug in the dry part of the channel of WM he |: 
the Teiſſe, below the Turkiſh camp, into which he Introduced ten t 
ſeveral regiments, who thereby flanked the Turks within drow 
their camp, while he himſelf attacked its outſide, To pre. ann 
vent the bridge being repaired, he ordered two cannons to whil 
play upon it; while the ſultan employed one of the ables and: 
officers about his perſon to defend it; but the German arti]. lee 
lery being better ſerved, he was driven from his poſt with WM Cart 
ſome loſs ; and the bridge was damaged ſo as but one man WM wa 
could paſs it a-breaſt, During this cannonade, the two at. WW ill 
tacks formed by prince Eugene went briſkly on, but to the O 
great diſadvantage of the Germans, whom the janiſaries drove eie; 
from the outer ditch, but, returning to the inner ditch, they wan 
declared they would not follow their advantage, and that call 
they would ſtand upon the defenſive there only. This ob. WW fall | 
ſtinacy appears to have proceeded either from a deſire of be. Wi his 
ing at hand to repel the attack from the river, or, which iz late 
more probable, from a diſguſt at the behaviour and haughti. nge 

neſs of their vizier and the paſhas, to whom they attributed 
all that they had ſuffered ; and who, upon their refuſing to WM opp 
defend the outer ditch, killed ſeveral of the moſt forward boss 
mutineers. According to Cantemir's account, this ſeverity Wi to r 
drove them into ſuch rage, that they maſlacred the vizier, Vas 
the paſhas, and all their other officers, excepting an aga who, WW the | 
from his impetuoſity, was called the mad. While this ſcene bat 
was acting in the camp, the imperialiſts ſeized the outer WM hin 
ditch, and made diſpoſitions for attacking the inner; and Wi mac 
this drew the main ſtrength of the enemy from the attack on In: 
the ſide of the river; ſo that the Germans were likely to be- be! 
come maſters of the head of the bridge, and, conſequently, Mig 
2 the Othmans were in danger of loſing the only communication Mint 
they had with the ſultan. | Ter 
Total de- The conſideration of this was ſo alarming, that their force is. 
feat of the was again directed towards the river; which gave an oppor- dier 
Turks, tunity to the Germans to paſs the inner ditch with little or no Nef. 


loſs, and to attack the Turks in their rear. This completed the. 
their deſtruction. They who fled from the ſwords of the Nee 
imperialiſts, either threw themſelves into the river, where Miva! 
they were drowned, or were killed in ſeeking a paſſage over Ne 
the ruined bridge, by which only a very few eſcaped. By or 
the liſts it appeared, that, within the ſpace of three hours, uο 
no fewer than fourteen thouſand and ſeventy janiſaries, with Ne 
their aga, were killed ; three thouſand, ſeven hundred top- hor 
chi and jobeji; ſeventy-three general officers, beſides the ver 
zier, Elmas Mohammed; fifteen paſhas of three horſe-tails; WW” 
twenty-ſeven paſhas of two or one horſe-tail ; * _ bac 
| thoulan 
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d. jouſand arnauds, who were, by far, the braveſt, and beſt 
an liſciplined troops, not excepting the janiſaries, of the Oth- 
d, n army. In ſhort, at a moderate computation, no fewer 
i. ban thirty thouſand Turks, including attendants upon the 


were drowned or killed in this battle. According to 


n 
4 he euer ſent by the emperor of Germany to king William, 
ed en thouſand of thoſe fell by the ſword, the reſt being 
in frowned ; and the imperialiſts took ſeventy-two pieces of 
+. WT cannon, ſeveral thouſand waggons laden with proviſions ; 
to yhile the Ger mans had no more than five hundred men killed 
eſt nd as many wounded. There is reaſon, however, to be- 
11. bee, from the accounts given us of this battle, by prince 
m Cortemir, who was preſent, that the loſs of the imperialiſts 
1n vas more conſiderable. It is, notwithſtanding, agreed, on 
t= all hands, that, ſince the defeat of Bajazet by 7 amerlane, the 
he WW 0:þman power had never received ſo great a blow. Their 
ve WW defeat appears, in fact, to have been entirely owing to their 
ey want of diſcipline, and the hatred which the ſoldiers, eſpe- 
at i cially the janiſaries, had for the vizier; chooſing rather to 
b. fall by the ſwords of the imperialiſts than to contribute to 
e- bis glory. The Othmans behaved bravely when it was too 
is hte; but their efforts were thoſe of deſpair rather than cou- 
ti- nge, and ſerved only to precipitate their fates. | 
ed The ſultan, during the battle, remained a ſpectator on the 
to oppoſite fide of the river; and was often heard to bewail the 
1d boss of ſo many brave ſoldiers, without being in a condition 
ty so relieve them. Though he was naturally brave, though he 
r, vas {till at the head of an army, equal, at leaſt, to that of 
0, che Germans; and though it might have been eaſily ſuppoſed 
ne that the latter were moſt terribly fatigued, yet a panic ſeized 
er him; and he put to death a renegade Venetian, who had been 
nd nade a paſha, only for adviſing him not to fly diſhonourably. 
on ln the middle of a very dark night, unable to ſee the way, 
e- be ſet out with a great retinue; many of whom, by miſtak- 
„irg the road, loſt their horſes and equipages : and the ſultan, 
on in the morning, changing both his horſe and habit, fled to 
Tmfwar, where he ordered the governor to conceal his ar- 
ce WW 1ival, leſt he ſhould be beſieged by the Germans. The ſol- 
(ers, about noon, perceiving that the ſultan and his great 
no Noffcers were not at their head, immediately concluded that 
ed they had been taken priſoners on their march by ſome of the 


German parties; and they fled, without the leaſt order, to- 
wards Teme/war, where they found the gates ſhut againſt 
ficir admittance. This confirmed them in their apprehen- 
ons, but they could fly no farther. Beſides their being every 
moment afraid Jeit the Germans ſhould fall upon them, they 
were deſtitute of all proviſions; and neither they, nor their 
borſes, had any thing to quench their thirſt, Thus all pro- 
perty ceaſed among them; the ſtronger robbed the weaker of 
vhatever could ſupport his life. The ſultan, all this time, 
ad no regard but for his on ſafety ; and, expecting every 
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moment to be beſieged by the Germans, he prepared for 2 M. 
gorous defence. Perceiving he was in no danger of a ſiege 
on the third day he appeared without the walls; and his — 
my, at ſeeing him, received him as if he had returned in 
r= il and ſeemed to forget all the miſeries they had ſur. 
ered. 85 

Tekeli, who was at the head of a body of Hungarians, was 
in no haſte to follow the ſultan ;- but, upon his and his ar. 


lundered my's precipitate flight, he pillaged the Othman cam 
y Texeli. made himſelf ample amends, by the vaſt booty he wot, ol 


Succeſſes 
of the 
Germans. 


the penurious days he had ſpent in their ſervice. As to the 
Germans, they, for ſome days, were diſabled to proceed; and 
even after they had been recruited, they were apprehenſive 
of ſome ſtratagem having been formed by the Othmans, At 
laſt, after ſpending ſome days in repairing the bridge, the 
paſſed the Teiſſe, and took poſſeſſion of all that Tekel: had leſt 
in the Othman camp. | 

On the fourth day after the battle, Maſtafa began his 
march towards Belgrade with his army. He had, upon his 
arrival at Temefwar, diſpatched a black eunuch, to inform 
his mother of his being alive, and at the head of an arny, 


This was a wiſe precaution, as it quelled all inſurrections 


and intrigues about his ſucceſſion. To quiet the minds of 
the people, and to ſave the glory of the Othman arms, it was 


publicly given out, that a detachment of the ſultan's army, 


under the vizier, had been attacked by one hundred thou- 
ſand Germans; and, that he, and the janiſaries with him, 
had been cut in pieces; but that the emperor, with the main 
body of the army, were not in the engagement. As it uſu- 
ally happens, the more the vizier was hated, the more the 
ſultan was beloved, by the ſoldiery; who called out again to 


be led to the Chriſtians, that they might revenge the defeat 
of their fellow- ſubjects. Maſtaſa accordingly marched at 


their head towards Belgrade, as far as Alibunar ; where he 


inveſted Hufſeyu Paſha with the vizierſhip. He then pro- 
.ceeded to Belgrade; from whence, after a ſtay of a few days, 
he returned with his army to Adrianople, about the end ofthe 


year 1698. 

The truth is, the ſeaſon was now too far advanced for 
either army to undertake any thing of importance. The 
Germans, on the thirtieth of O#ober, detached ſome troops, 


under general Rabatin, towards Karanſebes and Vipalania. 
On the fourth of November, the ſiege of the latter was formed; 


and, on the ſixth, the place was taken by ftorm ; and the 
garriſon, conſiſting of eight hundred men, was put to the 
ſword. The Germans likewiſe took the caſtles of Doha and 
Maogla, and ſet fire to Saray, the capital of Boſnia. The late 


defeat of the O:hmans, at the battle of Zenta, ſeems to have 


thrown their affairs into ſuch confuſion, that the Tur# 
troops in that province applied to Daltaban Moſtaſa Paſha, 


who happened to be then in Beſnia; and who, by * a 
| | | a ö 


retook 
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ens while he was governor of Baghdad, had acquired the 
No mil character in the empire; and forced him to 
ne upen himſelf the command of the army: which he no 
ſoner did, than he drove the Germans beyond the Saave, and 
from them twenty-four caſtles, or rather palankas, 
ſtuated on that river. ; 

The domeſtic revolutions that happened this year in Mu 
my and Poland, prevented any remarkable actions in thoſe 
parts 3 only the Ruffiars employed the ſummer in fortifying 
Hand Luktikb, without being interrupted by the Othmans. 
jn the iſlands of the Archipelago, the infidels had a great num- 
ter of officers called begs ; each of whom commanded one 
or more veſſels to cruize upon the Venetians, or the other 
Cirijfiar powers at war with the Turks, The moſt eminent 
of theſe begs was one Mehemed, who, at his own coſt, main- 
nined three gallies. This free-booter attempted Tino, one 
of thoſe iNands, but was repulſed by the Venetian governor ; 
and, the Turks having ſeveral times declined to engage the 
[mtian fleet, the latter claimed a vaſt ſuperiority over them 


this campaign. 


Upon the return of Maſtaſa to Conſtantinople, he found his A negoti- 


ſubjects, of all ranks, greatly dejected by the events of the ation for 
preceding ſummer ; nor, indeed, could he, with all his ef- peace, 
forts, keep up his own ſpirits. Sometimes, like his prede- 
ceſſors, he went in diſguiſe through the ſtreets of his capital, 
that he might learn the ſentiments of his people; but he 
heard nothing but the language of deſpondency. God,” 
fad they, “ has declared himſelf on the ſide of the infidels; 
* it is therefore impoſſible for the Othmans to defeat the Ger- 
„ mans : and to ſhed more Maſſem blood, in fighting againſt 
“God as well as man, is impious and fruitleſs.” '] his was 
not only the language of the vulgar, but of the Othman mi- 


niſtry. The vizier himſelf had a pacific turn, and, being no 


enemy to wine, he ſometimes opened himſelf, in that re- 
ſpect, to the Engliſb and Dutch ambaſſadors, who ſtill at- 
tended the court, but thought it below the dignity of their 
maſters to preſs the renewal of a mediation that had been ſo 
often rejected. a | 

The German emperor, on the other hand, had ſtil] more 
powerful motives for peace than Maſtafa had. The low ſtate 
of the king of Sparn's health, and the daily expectation of 
his death, required all his attention to prevent the French 
om becoming maſters of that monarchy ; and the ſituation 
of his affairs in Europe became every day more critical. It 
ls difficult to ſay, whether the Othmans or the Auſirians were 
tie moſt ridiculous and unremitting in their punctilios. 
- equally deſired peace, but neither would aſk it of the 
ther, 
| Alexander Maurohodatus, a Greek, who had been employed 
in the late ambaſſy to Vienna, then ſerved as interpreter — 

| 1 


. 
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porte; and, being a perſon of great ſagacity and pepe. 
tration, he freely opened himſelf to the vizier upon that 
ſubject. This miniſter acknowledged, he did not expe 
that the imperialiſts would make any advances towards peace; 
and he knew that his maſter would ſuffer all extremitic 
before he did. Maurokordatus aſked his leave to under. 
take the arduous employment, which he promiſed to ef. 
fect without drawing any imputation upon the glory of the 
Othman throne ; adding, that he had ſufficient reaſon to be. 
Jieve, that the Germans were as much tired of the war as the 
Othmans. Maurokordatus, having brought the vizier to con- f 
ſent to this, paid a viſit to the Dutch and Engliſh ambaſſadors, I 
ſeemingly to deſire them to tranſmit to the German emperor {| 0 
his thanks for the civilities he had received at Vienna; and, 
in the courſe of his converſation, pretending a great affecton I i 
for the Chr:/t:an intereſt, he ſaid, that he would not diſcover 1 1 
to the Othmans the very great reaſons which he knewthe 1 
German emperor had to wiſh for peace, leſt it ſhould make I] 
them advance in their demands; but that, if they would I pl 
leave the matter to him, he did not doubt but to finiſn it b 1 « 
the glory and ſatisfaction of his imperial majeſty. The am- J 
baſſadors ſeeming not to diſlike the propoſal, Maurokordati |} ti 
bound them to ſecrecy by an oath ; a very neceſſary precau - 1 
tion in his ſituation ; and the ambaſſadors recommended to | be 
him the taking the affair upon himſelf, as they knew that bis I pl 
imperial majeſty would diſavow all kinds of advances for } « 
peace that could be made in his name; but that they be- Þ di 
lieved he would not be averſe to liſten to an equal plan of J er 
accommodation. Maurotordatus made the vizier, who had f 
heard him with raptures, believe that the ambaſſadors had er- k 

preſſed a greater readineſs for peace than they really hal þ 
done, and he committed the whole to his conduct, with 
the moſt extravagant promiſes of reward, if he ſhould ſucceed I of 
in reſtoring tranquillity to the empire. | 
The artful agent managed with ſo much addreſs, that the I n 
material points of the treaty were ſettled, without eitherof 
the miniſters having met together; and, at laſt, there being } 6 
now no longer a neceſlity for ſtanding upon forms, the nego- 
tiation became public. Feriole had now ſucceeded Chatzat- ſh 
neuf as ambaſſador from France. Under a notion of ſuppot | 5, 
ing his character to the full, he ated more like a madman | I 
than a miniſter (and indeed he fell ſoon after into a phrenzy Sa 
and ſpared neither promiſes, money, nor threats, to bre 
off the negotiation ; pretending, that his maſter had made f 
only a ſhort truce with the German emperor, and that, next fe 
ſpring, he would invade Germany with one hundred thouſan 
men. But the Othmans had been ſo long impoſed upon by e 
| French promiſes, that they were as much diſregarded as the J dhe 
the ambaſſador's perſon was hated, and the negotiation went K 


on. - 
| I] ber 
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Ihe heads of it were, 


fortifications ſhould be erected within thoſe boundaries, 
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it did not, however, prevent both parties from making all 
"ha res they could in the field. The ſultan marched 
o Adrianople, whence he ſent the vizier with his army to 
Hungary ; whilſt he himſelf retired to a hunting-ſeat in the 
neighbourhood of Adrianople, there to wait the events both 
of the war and the negotiation, The vizier advanced to 
}erade, and the imperialiſts to Peterwaradin. The Ruſ- 


fans and Poles continued inactive on their reſpective frontiers, 


The Venetians alone kept up the ſpirit of the Chriſtian con- 
. and beat the T urkiſh fleet near Mitylene; but were 
repulſed in an attack they made upon Stolaz, in Dalmatia; 
where the Turkiſh ſeraſkier was forced to abandon the ſiege 
of Ling, upon the approach of the Yenetians. 

By this time, the negociations for peace were fo far ad- 
unced, that the plenipotentiaries were named by all parties, 
Thoſe for the Othmans were Ram! Mehemed Reis Efjendi and 
flexander Maurokordatus; who, upon this occa ion, were 
honoured with diſtinguiſhed titles and ranks. The imperial 
plenipotentiaries were count Pettingen and count Schl:k, Pro- 
coptus Bogdanowitz acted for the czar; the waywod of Poſna- 
na for the Poles, and Ruzini for the Venetians. Lord Paget, 
the Engliſh, and Collier, the Dutch, ambaſſadors, were the 
mediators. The place where they met = near Carlowitz, 
between Peterwaradin and Belgrade; but their obſtinate diſ- 
putes about precedency had almoſt prevented the confer- 
ences from taking place, till A{aurotordatus contrived a round 
bulding, with different doors for the different treating pow- 
es, by which thoſe ambaſſadors were to enter all at the ſame 
time, and each to take his ſeat, which was ſo placed as to 
leave no room for any diſpute about precedency ; while the 

ards conſiſted of an equal number of Turks and Germans: 

his arrangement ſeems to have been the moſt difficult part 
of the negociation, the material points having been ſettled 
before-hand. The treaty was ſigned on the fitteenth of Ja- 


tween the porte and the Germans for twenty-five years ; that 
Tranſylvania, as held by Mikhael ApafF and his predeceſſors, 
ſhould be ceded to the emperor; that the Othmans ſhould re- 
main in poſſeſſion of Temeſiuar; and, that the forts of Lippa, 
Khonad, Karanſebes, Lugos, Herhomiſia, Bech, Bechherek, and 
labbia, were to be diſmantled, for the greater ſecurity of 
leneſwar. The navigation of the Teiſſe and Maros were to 
e free to both parties, and the emperor was to have poſſeſ- 
fon of the territory between the Teiſſe and the Danube, A 
line drawn from the mouth of the Mares to that of the Bo. 
ut, where it falls into the Saave, was to be the boundary of 
te eaſtern part of Hungary belonging to the Germans; and 
the Save was to part the Turkiſh from the imperial limits, on 
the ſouth, till its junction with the Unna; and, that no new 
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That a truce ſhould take place be- The terms 


2318 


. tained the greateſt honour. 
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The terms made for the Ruffians, at firſt, were no olle 
than, that a truce ſhould be concluded, for rwo years, y n 
the footing of «ti poſſidetis. This term was enlarged to thi 
years, after ſome further negotiation 3 and it was agr 
that the Ruſſians ſhould remain maſters of A. and all thy 
they had taken from the Turks on the Nieper; but, that Ia. 
ter men, being diſmantled, ſhould remain with the Othmay, 
The Poles, who, at firſt, ſtood upon very high terms, were to 


give back to the ſultan ſeveral places in Moldavia; but Ki. 


miniek, Podalia, and Ukrania, were to be reſtored to then, 
The Venetians were to remain in poſſeſſion of the Mora x 
far as the Hexamilos; but Lepanto, Preveſa, and the caſtle of 
Romania, were to return to the Othmans : Leucade was to te 
main with the Venetians, whoſe tribute to the Turks in the 
Archipelaga was to be diſcontinued ; and the boundaries gf 
their dominions were fixed in Dalmatia. Such, with a grex 
number of leſſer proviſions, which are as immaterial as th 

proved afterwards ineffectual, was the famous treaty of Cyr. 


{owitz ; in which the lord "= 


that retarded ſo long the concluſion of the treaty ; and like. 
wiſe the pompous formalities that preceded it: all which are 
minutely recorded by Rycaut, together with a copy of the 


treaty itſelf; which laſted from the middle of Noventrr, 
| 0 to the time ſpecified, during a bitter cold ſeaſon,— 


Ve are now to return to the affairs of the Turks in other 
quarters. | 

In the beginning of the year 1698, the Tartar khan, as he 
is called, had a conference at Conſtantinople with the ſultan, 
mufti, and vizier, concerning the operations of the future 
campaign, in caſe the negociations for peace ſhould not take 
place. They informed him, that their cavalry had ſuffered 
but little in the battle of Zenta; and, that they could hare 
no difficulty in replacing the infantry in the enſuing cam- 
paign. The khan ſeemed, on this information, inclinable 
to continue the war. He knew that the Ruſſians were em- 
broiled with the Swedes, and that the koſſaks and Poles were 
too much employed in the election of their king, to be for- 
midable either to the Turks or Tartars. This conference be- 
ing ended, the ſultan applied himſelf, with great vigour, to 
repair, at once, his armies and his finances. He ſent the 
proper officers to raiſe men and money in Aſia, and gave or- 
ders for caſting a great quantity of heavy artillery at (. 


 ftantineple ; and Mezzo Morto was continued in his poſt of 


high-admiral, with orders to take the firſt opportunity of 
fighting the Venetians. Notwithſtanding thoſe warlike ap- 
pearances, the miniſtry got over the khan of Tartary to their 
party, and gave themſelves very little trouble, in reality, 
concerning the German war; but were greatly alarmed at the 
rebellion of the Aravs Ying on the borders of Perſia, under 


one Bebel Soleyman, The Othman miniſtry did not, ys" 


the Britiſb ambaflador, ob- 


3 
e have omitted the incidents 


nan court never was ſo ſplendid as it then was. 
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wink themſelves able to quell this rebellion ; and applied 


o the Perſian ambaſſador, to defire that he would prevail 
with his maſter to furniſh a body of troops for ſuppreſſing 
te rebels. The ambaſſador, at firſt, declined to meddle in 
the affair, becauſe of Soleyman's great intereſt among the 
fab princes. The truth is, the ſophi of Perſia himſelf 


manted to make good ſome claims he had upon the Othmans z 


ind had received an ambaſſador from the pope with diſtin- 


iſhed honours. Upon this, the ſultan named an ambaſſa- 


to the court or {/þahan ; and orders were ſent to the ſe- 
nſkier of Egypt, who had likewiſe the government of Bagh- 
ld beſtowed upon him, to endeavour to ſubdue the rebels, 
who had taken poſſeſſion of Baſſora. 
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It is obſerved, in the hiſtories of thoſe times, that the O:h- Splendor 


Almoſt all of the 


the courts in Europe had their ambaſſadors at Conſtantinople, Otbnan 
where the Othmans ſeemed to have laid aſide their harſh, ri- court. 


id manners, though they would not ſuffer the French am- 

ador to approach the ſultan with his ſword by his ſide; 
pon which he returned to France without an audience. 
They were as magnificent in their preſents, entertainments, 
and equipages, as the Chriſtians were; and as fond of pomp 
and ſhew : though certain miſunderſtandings happened occa- 
tionally on ſettling the limits according to the treaty of Car- 


The court of France juſtified its ambaſſador in refuſing to 
fbmit to the Tzr#://þ ceremonial of laying aſide his ſword ; 
and he was ſo fooliſh as to build a gondola, for diverting 
dimſelf on the water, every way like that made uſe of by 
the ſultan for the ſame purpoſe. The Othman government, 
| firſt, remonſtrated upon this want of reſpect ; but Feriole 
refuling to make any alteration in his gondola, it was cut in 
pieces, and the Turk who had the care of it ſeverely baſtina- 


But, notwithſtanding all this ſhew of magnificence and 
tranquility, the Turkiſh government never was in a more diſ- 
agreeable ſituation than at that time. The common people 
could not bear with the pomp and ſplendor of the court, 
ater a peace which they conſidered as being inglorious and 
letrimental to their empire. Soleyman, the Arab rebel, had 
obtained many advantages over the ſeraſkier of Egypt, and 
ad cut in pieces a great caravan of pilgrims going to Mecca; 


ad it now happened that he was ſupported in his rebellion. 


by the ſophi of Perſia. Many other circumſtances, and even 
lipertition itſelf, contributed towards bringing the diſcon- 
tents of the people to a head. Thoſe diſcontents firſt broke 
vut at Belgrade, where the garriſon, mutinied for want of 
Pay, and forced the ſeraſkier to take refuge in the city; but 

emutineers bringing cannon before the wall of the citadel, 


took it by ſtorm, and put the ſeraſkier, and all who were 


Vith him, to death; Th 
| e 
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The vizier, who was well acquainted with the ſultan; | 


humour, endeavoured to ſtop all diſagreeable events from 
coming to his ears, by ſeverely puniſhing thoſe who pre- 
ſumed to report them; and informed his maſter that tho 
peace of his dominion was now ſo well eſtabliſhed, he might 
ſafely take ſome repoſe : upon which, Maſtaſa, having com- 
mitted the reins of government to the vizier, retired to I. 
riſptiran, to amuſe himſelf with hunting. This brought to 
the minds of the ſoldiery and populace, the fate of Myhan. 
med IV. the ſultan's father; and compariſons, very diſad. 
vantageous to the reigning ſultan, were formed between hin 
and his father. Itjwas obſerved, that the former, in the 
early part of his reign, had ſupported the Othman glory with 
1 luſtre; and, that his paſſion for hunting had alone un- 

one him; that the preſent ſultan, though young and vigor- 


ous, had diſmembered the empire of its ſtrongeſt places and 


faireſt territories : and their concluſion was, that, as he had 
the failings, ſo he muſt meet with the fate, of his father, 


Thoſe murmurings coming to a great height, the vizier ad- 


viſed the ſultan to leave his retirement, and remove to Airi. 
N —_ where he remained all the winter of the year 1699. 

Tatelli- Maſtafa II. throughout his whole reign, was ill ſerved 
gence either by his troops or his miniſters. The diſcontents of the 
from Tar- former loſt him the deciſive battle of Zenta; and the atten- 
vat. tion of the latter was generally employed in concealing from 
him the true ſtate of his affairs, and in lulling him into a 

fatal ſecurity; in which they were but too much aſſiſted by 

his mother, the ſultana- valide, whom he moſt tenderly 

loved, and who had an irreſiſtible turn for pleaſure and 
magnificence. Notwithſtanding this, he appears to have 

been a prince of found judgment. While he remained at 

| Adrianople, he received letters from the khan of Tartary, of 


whom he had a great opinion, informing him, that the whole 


ſyſtem of power in the north, and upon the Black-ſea, was 
threatened with a total revolution by the ambition of the 
czar of Miuſcovy, who had obliged his ſubjects to conform 
themſelves to the German habit, and his ſoldiers to the Ger- 
man diſcipline, who was building forts upon the Don an 
the Nieper, raiſing numerous armies, and preparing fleets 
that would ſoon give him the maſtery of the Black-/ea. In 
ſhort, that he had more to apprehend from this northern, 
than he had from the German, gyawr ; and, that he would 
be in a condition to over-run all Krim-Tartary, if it was not 
ſpeedily ſupported, before the Othmans could march to 1 
relief. This intelligence was quite the reverſe of what the 
ſultan had received from his vizier, who was ſtil] negociatins 
with the Rſſian miniſters, and entertaining them with great 
magnificence. Meftafa, ſuſpecting the khan's intelligent 
to be true, reſolved to employ a ſecret agent, whom he col 
truſt, to examine things with his own eyes; but made i 


unfortunate choice of Kibeli Ogli, who was the "Ik 
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: . This perſon, afraid of undertaking a commiſſion of 


uch importance, without acquainting his uncle, diſcovered 
to him all that had paſſed between himſelf and the ſultan. 
The vizier charged him to repair to Krim-Tartary, accord- 
ing to the ſultan's orders ; but to make his report to him, 


_ the vizier, and receive his inſtructions as to the anſwer he 


was to make to the ſultan, Xibleli performed his journey, 
and found the Rſſians in even greater forwardneſs, in build- 
ing ſhips, fortifyipg places, raiſing armies, and in compleat- 
ing every plan of greatneſs, than even the khan had repre- 
ſented them. All this, upon his return, he imparted to his 
uncle; who adviſed him to conceal from the ſultan the 
diſagreeable circumſtances, and only acquaint him, that the 
Rulſians had indeed begun ſome works and fortifications, but 
that they had diſcontinued them, and were about to ſend an 
ambaſſador to renew their peace with the ſublime porte; 
and that, upon the whole, the khan had aggravated matters 
only that he and his ſubjects might have an opportunity to 
gratify their favourite paſſion for plunder. Kibleli punctually 
obeyed his uncle, and appeared before the ſultan in bis tra- 
velling habit, as if juſt alighted from his journey. The ſul- 
tan, exaſperated at the khan, wrote him a letter full. of re- 


N to which the khan ſent an anſwer, by a truſty _ 


and, in which he inſiſted upon the truth of his information, 
and recriminated upon Kibleli. The ſultan, ſtartled at the 
khan's firmneſs, ſent for Kibleli, and, by threatening him 
with the rack, he got from him the truth. Kibleli was ſoon 
after put to death; and the vizier was diſpoſted, his office 
being held vacant for forty days, till he was ſucceeded by 
Dultaban Moſtafa Paſha, governor of Baghdad. 
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This Dultaban was an excellent officer, and had been em- Dultabag 


loyed againſt the: Arabs, who were now very formidable. made 


eing accuſed by one of the courtiers of favouring the ene- grand-vi- 


my, a capigi was ſent to take off his head; but, upon his ziers 


arrival at Dultaban's camp, he found that he had obtained a 
complete victory over the rebels z which rendered it danger- 
ous for him to execute his commiſſion. He therefore re- 
turned to the ſultan, who approved of what he had done. 
Dultaban, in the mean time, receiving intelligence of his 
narrow eſcape, ſent a large preſent to the avaricious mufti, 
who had been the ſultan's tutor, and was then his favourite, 


nd who offered to procure for Dultaban the vizierſhip, as 


Huſſeyu Paſha had now drank away his ſenſes ; which he ae- 
cordingly performed. | | | 

he new vizier purſued a ſyſtem very different from thoſe 
of his predeceſſors. He called for a ſtate of the empire, on 
pretence of his being ignorant of its ſituation towards Eu- 
he; and perceiving that many towns beyond the Saave, 
which he himſelf had taken from the Chriſtians while he was 
paſha of Boſnia, had been ceded by the Othmans, he exclaimed 
moſt bitterly againſt the authors of the late peace, as being 

oL, VIII. . a8 
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who re- 
ſolves to 
break the 


peace, 
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bad gyawrs as the Germans themſelves. Above all, he in. 
veighed againſt the giving up Kaminiet, the glory and 
ſtrength of the German empire on that ſide, where a magni- 
ficent jami, or moſque, had been erected, as a trophy of the 
Aoſiem religion; but was now diſgracefully yielded up to in- 
fidels, in exchange for three ſmall places on the Moldau, full 
of Chriſtians. In ſhort, underſtanding that a general war, 
on account of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, was like to break out 
all over Europe, he reſolved to have no regard to the late 
peace; but to attack Poland, with the weakneſs of which he 


was beſt acquainted. 


The Poles, ever ſince the concluſion of the peace, had be- 
haved with ſo much circumſpection towards the Othmant, 
that the vizier could find no pretext for breaking with them, 
but that the Othman ambaſſadors had exceeded their inſtruc- 
tions, and had acted againſt the principles of their faith; 
and that they ſhould atone, with their heads, for their 
treachery. Perceiving that the mufti's credit with the ſultan 
ſtood in his way, that high-prieſt having confirmed the 
peace witk his fetvah, and having always patronized the ne- 
gotations of it, he reſolved to diſpatch him 1 and 
that it ſhould be done by ſome of his domeſtics ſtrangling 
him with a cord, at an entertainment in the viſier's own 
houſe; to which the mufti, out of a ſhew of friendſhip, was 
to be invited. Phe vizier intruſted this ſecret to his kychaya- 
aga, who betrayed it to the mufti. The latter having for- 
tified his party, eſpecially by the karab- paſha, or chief 
butcher, one of the richeſt ſubjects in the empire, pretended 
ſickneſs; and, when the ceremonial, which 1s very rigorous 
among the Turk:/þ miniſters, brought the vizier to wait upon 


the mufti, te conduct him to his own houſe, he found him 
in bed; and, appearing to be very ſick, he evaded going to 
the entertainment. The vizier retired; and the mufti ſent 


for Ram: and 3{aurohordatus, the negotiators of the late peace, 
whom he made acquainted with. their danger ; and it was 
agreed among them, that the vizier ſhould be ruined. The 
mufti undertook to be the agent for his deſtruction ; and he 
informed the ſultan, that Dultaban was railing an army ofti- 
cered by his own dependants, with a view of breaking tie 
peace and depoſing his imperial majeſty, The credulous ſultan 
believed him; loaded Dultaban with reproaches ; and, with- 
out ſuffering him to ſpeak in his own defence, commanded 


hut is put him to be put to death. The vizier begged hard for a pri- 
to death, vate audience of the ſultan, to whom he ſaid he had ſome- 


what very particular to impart; but was hurried ta the place 


of execution, where the ſecret died with him, and where he 


reproached the ſultan with his injuſtice and ingratitude. 
Dultaban was ſucceeded in the vizierſhip by Rami. He 
was of low original, but had raiſed himſelf by the quicknels 


of his parts, his ſkill in poetry and muſic ; but, above all, by 


his fine hand of writing; a quality which is in great eſteem 
bs | | among 
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imong the Turks and Arabs, He had been only nominally 
nined with Maurotordatus in the late treaty, His prefer- 
ment was very diſagreeable to the clergy, and all ranks of 
people at Conſtantinople; whilſt Dultaban's memory was re- 
jered, The mufti was both hated and envied, for his ava- 
rice and for filling the chief poſts of the empire with his own 
relations and children, amongſt whom every thing was ve- 
nal. He was likewiſe accuſed of having perſuaded the ſultan 
to retire to Adrinnople, and to abandon the capital of his em- 
pirez with various other charges. 
Lioprili Abdollah Paſha, the ſon of the great Kioprili, who An inſur- 
was killed in the battle of Salanketmen, was then kaymakan of reQion at 
Cmm/lantinople, though but a 88 of eighteen, and had mar- Conflanti- 
ried the mufti's daughter. On a certain day, after the jani- ale. 
faries had received their pay, the jebeji, who are the next 
corps, applied for their pay likewiſe; and, upon Lioprili 
putting them off with ſome excuſes, about forty of them be- 
haved ſo mutinouſly, that he ordered them to be apprehended 
and put to death, Matters being ripe for a revolt all over 
Conſtantinople, the jebeji made reſiſtance, and were reſcued 
by their fellow-ſoldiers. Upon their return to their quar- 
ters, they were encouraged by Karataſb Mehemed, a bold de- 
magogue, to depoſe young Xioprili, and to attempt a change 
of government. Next day, being joined by the janiſaries 
and great numbers of the citizens; they met at the atmeydan, 
or the hippodrome, near the church of St. Sophia, and bound 
themſelves, by oath, to deſtroy the mufti, vizier, and the 
other enemies of the republic, or to periſh in the attempt. 
Laprili, hearing of his danger, eſcaped out of his palace by 
a back-door ; and one Firari, after ſtrangling Kapigi Paſha, 
who had been ſent to take off Firari's head, was choſen 
kaymakan by the inſurgents. 'The mufti was depoſed at the 
fame time; and K7azib:, who had been mufti in the reign of 
Mohammed IV. was choſen mufti in his room; and one Do- 
Nias Paſha was made grand-vizier. In ſhort, the inſurgents 
hiled up all the chief poſts of the empire with officers of their 
own chuſing. | 

To inſure the ſucceſs of their deſigns, they ſhut the gates 
of Conſtantinople, and armed themſelves from the public ma- 
iy pazines. By thoſe precautions, the ſultan was kept igno- 
N- rant, for ſome time, of their tranſactions; but, on the 
0 eighth day of the inſurrection, Maſiafa Efendi, principal 
1- kecretary of ſtate, appeared before the gates of Conſtantino- 
* pke, as a meſſenger from the ſultan, to enquire into the cauſe 
of the inſurrection, and to promiſe redreſs of all grievances. 
ic i The people treated the ſecretary as a ſpy, and: had almoſt 
beaten him to death. It was now dangerous for them to 
0 top; and, being fifty thouſand ſtrong, they ſet out for Adri- 
obe, which they threatened to deſtroy if they met with 
ay reſiſtance from the inhabitants. hs 
m | | | F*- 2 When 
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Therebels It was with difficulty that, on this occaſion, the vizier 
march to eſcaped in diſguiſe, with two ſervants, to Varna; from whence 
Adriano= he reached Conflantinople, where he concealed himſelf in the 


ple, 


where 
they de- 
poſe the 
fultan. 


few friends he {till had about his perſon, adviſed him to put 
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When they had marched as far as Hapſa, a town in the 
neighbourhood of that city, they affected more moderation: 
and ſent private notice to the inhabitants of Adrianeple, not 
to oppoſe them in arms, becauſe they were come to redreſ; 
public grievances, and not to ſhed the blood of Othmas, 
They diſpatched, at the ſame time, a meſſenger to inform 
the ſultan, that he muſt give up his wicked miniſter to the 
juſtice of his country; and, that they were reſolved to repel 
force by force. The ſultan, not intimidated by this inſolent 
meſſage, gave his vizier the command of his army againſt the 
rebels, who were declared gyawrs by a fetvah of the mufti. 
When the two armies were near each other, Nakib Efen, 
the rebel mufti, pulling out a Koran, held it up to the impe- 
rial troops; whom he conjured, by all the ties of blood and 
religion, not to oppoſe the inſurgents, who were come only 
to vindicate the faith, laws, and conſtitution of the empire, 
and to bring public offenders to juſtice. When his ſpeech 
was finiſhed, the imperial troops ſaluted the inſurgents as 
their friends and brethren, and promiſed to join with them 
in all their attempts. | | | 


ſuburbs. The fate of the mufti, and his family, was more 
terrible. The ſultan would have ſaved him if poſſible, and 
had fent him away, under a guard, which had orders to 
bring him back if neceſſary. The rebels were then encamped 
within a mile of Adrianople, at a place called Salat; from 
whence they diſpatched a meſſenger, to demand the heads of 
the mufti and vizier, thofe of the mufti's two ſons, and that 
of Maurotordatus. The ſultan, finding them intractable, or- 
dered the mufti to be brought back, and delivered him up, 
with his two fons, into the hands of the rebels, who put 
him to death with the moſt excrutiating torments, which they 
inflicted upon him to force a diſcovery of his treaſures ; but, 
being a man of great reſolution, he ſutfered all their tortures, 
and died without revealing them. # 

The ſultan, being now abandoned by all his ſubjects, ſent 
the ſeal of the vizierſhip to Dorejan, the rebel vizier, and 
confirmed all the other officers they had nominated in thai 
poſts; promiſing, at the ſame time, to grant all their de- 
mands, and to deliver up the late vizier, with 4aurokerdas 
tus, as ſoon as they could be taken. This condeſcenſion 
ſerved only to encreaſe the inſolence of the rebels; and they 
privatelydiſpatched an expreſs to Ahmed, the ſultan's brother, 
offering, if he would repair to their camp, to proclaim him 
emperor. The ſultan intercepted this diſpatch ; and tht 


his brother to death; but, unwilling to commit ſuch barb» 
rity, he came to a reſolution of reſigning the empire. wil 
| 
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With this view he went to Ahmed's apartment, and, em- 
bracing him with Hon aftection, gave him the appellation of 
ſultan, and, requeſting the ſame liberty to be allowed him that 
he, Ahmed, had enjoyed under his reign, informed him that 
he was come to raiſe him to the throne. © But,” continued 
he, © remember, that, however juſt your title may be to 
« the Othman throne, you aſcended it by means of traitors, 
„ whom, if they are not cut off, will —— you in the 
« ſame manner as they have done me.” Having finiſhed his 
ſpeech, he retired to his brother's apartment, where, it is 
aid, hedied of melancholy, fix months after his abdication, 
having reigned eight years and ſome months. 

The chief failing of Moſtafa II. appears to have been his Character 
love of favourites, eſpecially the mufti. But, if we examine of Me/ta- 
his biſtory by facts, which alone ought to tæke place in ſuch fa II. 
caſes, he, perhaps, may appear not to be ſo blameable as he 
has been repreſented by Othman writers. The want of diſci- 
pline among his troops, was evidently, as we have already 
ſen, the occaſion of his being defeated at Zanta. They 
were, in no reſpect, comparable to thoſe of the Germans, 
who, with all the advantages on their fide, of arms, artiller 
and diſcipline, were commanded by, perhaps, the mkv} 
general of his age. Moſlaſa ſeems to have been ſenſible of his 
inferiority in thoſe reſpects, and thought it eligible to ſacrifice 
part of his dominions rather than riſque the whole; which 
it is more than probable he muſt have been ſtripped of, had 
he refuſed to make peace at the time he did it. This peace 
was, by bis ſubjects, conſidered as being diſkonourable ; but 
Mif/afa, from an honeſt principle, was reſolved to maintain 
it: and, if we look even into the Turkiſh accounts of Dulta- 
hans conduct, we muſt conclude, if they are true, it was 
highly blameable, if not treaſonable. In ſhort, it is plain, 
through the whole of Maſtafa's cataſtrophe, that he fell a 
victim to his good faith and the mutinous diſpoſition of the 
Othmans, who judge of every thing by events. His greateſt 
enemies have acknowledged, that he was a prince naturally 
juſt and humane; that his judgment was ſolid ; his inclina- 
tions generous, without profuſion ; and the manner in which 
de conducted the peace of Carlowitz ſhews him to have had 
great application and knowledge of buſineſs. His perſon, 
which was of a middle ſize, was well ſhaped, his complexion 
was fair, and his face handſome. He excelled in archery 
and horſemanſhip, and was ſtrict to all the duties of his reli- 
gion. So little do the pn: know of Turkiſh affairs, that 
they know not whether Maſtaſa II. left any ſons. Some ſay 
that he left three; but others pretend that he was ſo fond of 
Ibrahim, the ſon of his uncle Ahmed, that he intended to have 
made him his ſucceſſor. Notwithſtandiug this, it ſeems to 
be certain, that the ſultan Mohammed, who ſucceeded his 
wother Ahmed III. was one of Mo/tafd's ſons. 
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The Reign of Ahmed III. 


Acceſſion HE chief tranſactions of the Tyri;/ hiſtory, during 
of Ab- this reign, will fall under the hiſtory of the European 
ned III. ſtates, or are to be found in the preceding parts of this work, 
We ſhall, however, for the ſake of order, continue the great 

lines of it, as near as we can, to the preſent times. Ahmed lll. 
ſucceeded his brother in the Othman throne in 1703. As he 

was a prince of great underſtanding, he complied ſo far with 

the general voice, that he diſmiſſed from his court his own 

mother, who was looked upon to be the protectreſs of the 

mufti in the late reign, and the main ſpring of all its unpo- 

pular meaſures. e ſhall have an opportunity, in the hil. 

tories of Ruſſia and Sweden, to give an account of the gene- 
Tous reception that Ahmed gave to Charles XII. king of 

| _ Sweden, after the battle of Pultotwa; and of the ſucceſs of his 
War with arms againſt the czar Peter of _ It is ſufficient here to 
Ruſſia, ſay, that, in the year 1711, war having been, at the inſtigs- 
tion of Charles XII. of Sweden, declared againſt the Ruffin, 
the grand-vizier paſſed the Danube with the Oihman troops, 
and hemmed in the czar, who commanded his own army, in 
ſuch a manner, upon the banks of the river Pruth, that all 
the Ruſſians muſt have either been cut in pieces, or ſtarved 
into a turrender, had not the great addreſs of the famous Ca- 
tharine, afterwards empreſs of Ref, prevailed with the vi- 

Zier to agree to a peace. It has been the general opinion, 

that this coſt the vizier his head; but later, and better, autho- 

rities inform us, that he only was diſmiſſed from the vizier- 

ſhip, and ſent to govern a province. It is certain that the 

eace concluded by the vizier was ratified by the ſultan ; and 

| by it the Rvf/zans gave up Aſeph, and demoliſhed all the forts 

that gave offence to the Cthmans. by 4 

and Ger- After this, great preparations for war were made by the 
many. porte, without any of the powers of Europe knowing: their 
deſtination.” The Chriſtian ſtates, however, were ſo much 
alarmed, that they formed alliances to ſtand by one another 

in behalf of whatever power the ſtorm ſhould fall upon. It 
happened to be directed againſt the Morea; and, in 1715, 

War was declared againſt the Turks by the Venetians. The 
grand-vizier aſſembled the Othman army near the iſthmus of 
Corinth, the only paſs by which the Morea. can be attacked 

. by land. The chief officer under him was Tepal Ojman, 2 
man of ſuch eminent virtues, that the bare mention of him 

is not ſyfficjeat in this place. When young, he had been 
charged, by the ſultan, with a commiſſion to the paſha of 

Cairo; but, in his voyage thither, he had the misfortune to 

be taken by a Spaniſh privatcer, who carried him to Malta, 

where he was ranſomed by one Arnaud, a Frenchman, who 


was an entire ſtranger to Teal, but was ſtruck with the . 
| o 


OF THE WORLD, _ 
le addreſs and manly aſſurance he diſcovered, in his manner 
of entreating Arnaud to ranſom him ; which this Frenchman 
did, at the rate of three hundred pounds ſterling. Topal hav- 
ing thus recovered his liberty, repaid Arnaud with vaſt gene- 
rolity, and made him fome valuable preſents beſides, He 
then proceeded to Cairo, where he executed the commiſſion 
he had been charged with by the ſultan ; and, returning to 
Cmftantinaple, where he was well received by his maſter, he 
was the firſt who brought to that capital the news of his hav- 
ing been a captive, | 

The vizier charged Topal with a command ta force the 
paſs of Corinth ; which he not only did, but took that city 
itſelf by ſtorm : and he was rewarded by being made a paſha 
of two tails, It is well known that this important blow was 
followed by the Othmans reducing all the Morea, of which 
Topal was made the governor. To counterballance this con- 
queſt, war having been proclaimed between the Turks and 
the Germans, Ahmed, in the year 1716, ſent an army into 
Hungary, conſiſting of near two hundred thouſand men, who 
entrenched themſelves near Carlowitz. Prince Eugene com- 
manded the confederates, and, though his army did not 
amount to above ſixty thouſand men, he attacked them on 
the fifth of Auguſt, and defeated them with a moſt 3 
flaughter. The Turks, at firſt, defended themſelves very 
bravely ; but there was no reſiſting the German veterans, 
who, upon this occaſion, made an immenſe booty. They Great de- 
took all the Tur#:/ artillery, conſiſting of one hundred and feat of the 
ſeventy pieces of cannon, tents, baggage, and ammunition, Tur#s at 
and their military cheſt, which contained five millions of Carlo- 
florins in ſpecie. The plunder of the grand-vizier's tent witæ, 
amounted to above three hundred thouſand florins ; and two 
hundred of his women, from fourteen to twenty-ſix years of 
age, fell into the hands of the victors. In this battle, the 
grand-vizier himſelf, and ten paſhas, were killed. Prince 
Eugene, after this, inveſted Teme/war. On the firſt of Sep- 
tember, he opened the trenches againſt it; and it was ſur- - 
rendered on the fourteenth of October, after being in poſſeſſion 
of the Othmans for one hundred and ſixty- four years. 
It was thought that this blow would have rendered the 
Turks quiet for the following year, the campaign of which 
3 Eugene intended to open with the ſiege of Belgrade. 

o the amazement of all Europe, the Turks aſſembled a more 
numerous, and better appointed army than they had loſt the 
year before, The prince marched one part of his army over 
the Teiſſe by a bridge of boats, and took poſt on the oppoſite 
ſide of the Danube, in ſight of Belgrade, The Qthmans were 
ſo much ſtruck with the boldneſs of this paſſage, that they 
fed in confuſion; which gave an opportunity to the other 
part of the imperial army, to paſs the Danube likewiſe upon 
# bridge of boats. 
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Prince Eugene, ſenſible that the Turks would attempt to re. 
lieve the city, loſt no time in drawing lines of circumyall;. 
tion and contravallation from the Saave to the Danube; and 
rendered his camp ſo ſtrong, that, when the town was in- 
veſted, it ſeemed as if one fortreſs was beſieging another. 
The Turks recovered their conſternation ; and it has been 
ſaid, that they never had in the field a better army than the 
grand-vizier, who was commanded to relieve Belgrade at all 

events, brought againſt the imperialiſts on this occaſion, 
Prince Fugene's diſpoſitions were ſo admirable, that, though 
the Othman army exceeded in ſtrength what he had conceived, 
he continued his attacks, and, at the ſame time, defended 
his camp; which the Turks found to be ſo ſtrong, that they 
were obliged to open trenches to approach the German lines: 
and thereby two ſieges may be ſaid to have been carried on 
at once. he imperialiſts were ſhut up, on one ſide, be- 
tween two great rivers; on the other, by Belgrade, one of 


the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in Europe; and by the Othman camp, 


which, as uſual, was well fortified. The prince knew, in 
this ſituation, the prodigious advantage which attends an at- 
tack ; and, inſtead of being attacked, he led his army out of 
their lines againſt the enemy. This intrepidity did not, at 
105 daunt the Turks, who made a moſt gallant reſiſtance: 
but all was in vain ; for, though they kept vp the hotteſt 
fire that ever was known to come from the (thmans, they 
were compleatly defeated. The Germans took, in this bat- 
tle, one hundred and thirty-one braſs, beſides other cannon, 
thirty-ſeven mortars, fifty-two pair of colours, and nine 
horſe-tails, or ſtandards. Such was the diſcipline of the 
Germans, that not one of them entered the Othman camp 
to plunder, till the general gave them permiſſion, after rallying 
his army, and putting it in order. The loſs of the Germans, 
eſpecially of the . in this battle, was very confidera- 


_ ſur- ble; but, two days after, the important city of Belgrade ſur- 
renders. 


Depoſi- 


rendered to the Germans by capitulation, By an exact liſt of 
the artillery taken in the town and the battle, it appears 


that, in both, the Othmans loſt four hundred and fiity-fix 


braſs cannon, two hundred and nine of iron, and one hun- 
dred and three braſs mortars, The garriſon was computed to 
conſiſt of twenty thouſand ſoldiers, and above ſixty thouſand 
Turks marched out of the place by capitulation. 

Thoſe prodigious blows made ſuch an impreflion upon 


tion and Ahmed, that he ſet on foot a negotiation for peace ; which 
character was accordingly concluded at Paſſarowitz, in 1718; and, by 
of Ahmed. 


that treaty, the imperialiſts were left in poſſeſſion of all they 
had taken. The diſputes between Ahmed and Thamas Koult 
Khan, and the complete victory gained by the latter over 


the Othman army near Tauris, have been already mentioned; 


as alſo that the Perſians not only retook all that the Turks 
held in their dominions, but carried their arms into thor of 
HEN ned 
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1, The latter being then at peace with the Chriſtiant, 
called his forces from Europe, and, pafiing the Bojphorus 
with his whole court, he took up a camp at Scutari, with an 
intention to march to Aleppo, to oppole the progreſs of the 
Prrfans. But, by this time, the Turks, through the immenſe 
ofſes they had ſuſtained, were diſguſted with the ſultan ; 
and he, to ſave himſelf, threw all the miſcarriages of the em- 
hire upon the great officers of ſtate. This did not quiet the 
populace 3 for, on the twenty-eighth of September, 1730, a 
fellow, one of the meaneſt of the people, erected, in one of 
the public ſtreets of Conſlantinople, a rent- ſtandard; to which, 
with a loud voice, he invited all good /7:erns to repair, In 
the morning, this fellow's following became ſo formidable, 
that the ſultan retired to Conffantingple ; and the janiſaries, 
pining in the tumult, demanded the heads of the grand-vi- 
zier, the reis-effendi, and the captain-paſha, who were ac- 
cordingly put to death. Even this compliance could not 
zwert the fate of the ſultan, who was depoſed from his throne; 
and Mohammed, the ſon of /:/tafa II. was taken out of 
priſon that be might fill it. 3 
led ſurvived his depoſition five years. He was a mag- 
nanimous, virtuous prince, and would have made a moſt 
glorious figure, had he reigned over any other people than 
the Turks, He was ſo great a lover of learning, that he in- 
troduced, contrary to the Othman maxims, the art of printing 
into Conſtantinople ; which was ſo diſagreeable to thoſe bar- 
barians, that it is ſaid to have been one of the principal 


„ * 


cauſes of his depoſition. | 
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THIS prince being advanced from a priſon to the throne, Acceſion 
at firſt diſtinguiſhed Patrona Alli, the perſon who had of Mo. 


been the principal engine of his exaltation, with exemplary Yammed V. 


tonours ; which ſerved only to encreaſe the fellow's inſo- 
lnce ſo much, that, making every day freſh demands, the 
ſultan found himſelf, at laſt, under a neceſſity to put him to 
feath, Three grand-viziers had been diſpoſted in a ſhort 
time; but, in September, 1731, Topal Oſman was called from 
tte beglerbegſhip of Romania, one of the greateſt govern- 


ments of the Turkiſh empire, to fill that high ſtation. After Account 
le arrived at Conſtantinople, he deſired the French ambaſſador of Topal 
o write to Malta, to acquaint his benefactor Arnaud with Oj/man. 


us promotion, and to invite him to come to Con/fantinople, 
that he might give him farther proofs of his gratitude. Ar- 
wud, who was then ſeventy- two years of age, when he came 
b Conflantinople, brought with him his ſon, and, amongſt 
ether preſents, twelve Turks whom he had * from 

lavery. 
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flavery. The vizier received him with great form, in pr. 
ſence of all the high officers of ſtate, to whom, in a mo 
pathetic ſpeech, he related Arnaud's generous treatment; 
and they ſtood aſtoniſhed that ſuch noble ſentiments ſhould 
reſide in the breaſt of an infidel. Topal diſtributed the pre. 
ſents which Arnaud brought amongſt the ſultan, the ſultan 
mother, and the kifler-aga ; but told Arnaud in private, that 
fo many eyes were upon him, he could not act as he deſired: 
and, that a paſha is lord and maſter in his own province: 
but that a grand-vizier at Con/tantinople has a maſter.” Not. 
withſtanding this reaſon, he made Arnaud ſeveral very gene. 
rous preſents ; and indulged him in ſome privileges of trade 
which brought him in a conſiderable profit. | 

The morals of the Othmans, at this time, were depene- 
rated beyond all-conception, to the diſregard, not only of 
civil and military diſcipline, but of induſtry and manufac- 
tures of all kinds ; ſo that the common people could not he 
ſupplied even with the neceſſaries of life. Topal applied him- 
felf, with vaft aſſiduity and fortitude, to reform the people; 
and had amazing ſucceſs: but the ſeverities he was obliged 
to inflict, formed a party at court againſt him, and his diſ- 
miſſion was reſolved on. This being ſignified to him by or. 
der of the ſultan, he repaired in perſon to court, and deli- 
vered up the ſeals of his office. Upon his returning home, 
perceiving his friends to be diſconiolate, he thanked God for 
his diſmiſſion, as being one of the moſt favourable circum- 
ſtances of his life. But, though Topal was diſmiſſed, he was 
not diſgraced. As he had always taken the opinion of the 
mufti, before he put any one to death, his enemies could hx 


nothing upon his conduct; and the fultan expreſſed ſo high 


an eſteem for his perſon, that he appointed him to be pa- 
ſha of Trebe/ond; but he detained his ſon at Conſlantinople 
and declared that he would take care of his fortune, In 
2 few days, the fon preſented to the ſultan the preſent 
which his father had intended to make him at the bayram; 
which was a horſe with furniture to the value of fifty thou- 
ſand crowns. Soon after, the father was ordered to take up- 
on himſelf the command of the army that was to act upon the 
frontiers of Perſia. He diſcharged his duty as a general with 
great abilities; but he ſunk under the genius of Thomas 
ALouli Khan. Upon his death, which ſhall be mentioned here- 
after, though the ſultan raiſed his ſon to the high poſt of beg. 
lerbeg of Romania, yet he had the meanneſs to ſtrip him of 
all his father's perſonal eſtate. | | 
Though every thing was now quiet on the ſide of Hurt 
yet that was far from being the caſe in ia; where the Per- 
fans, taking advantage of the tumults that had been raiſed? 


Cor:/lantinople, and the defeat of the Turks near Tauris, at 


tacked the Othman empire in 1730; but, by the good condu 
of the Turkiſh ſeraſkier, who commanded againſt them, the 


were brought to terms of accommodation. In the ye. . 
1 | ana 
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Camas Louli Khan being then abſolute in Perſia, reſolved to 
break with the Turks, in the manner we have already de- 
leſcribed. It is ſufficient here to ſay, that, among the other 
pretexts for declaring war, one was, that the treaty had 
been extorted by the Turks ; and he demanded, in the name 
of the infant ſophi of Perſia, that all the places ceded by that 
peace, ſhould be given up. The anſwer of the porte being 
35 haughty as the demand of the Per/ian, hoſtilities com- 
menced ; and Kouli Khan not only recovered all the pro- 
vinces and places ceded by the late treaty, but great part of 
the antient dominions of Perſia. Topal Oſman was fent to 
command againſt him with eighty thouſand men. By this 
time, Koult Khan had formed the ſiege of Baghdad itſelf. 
Tapal Oſman had orders to riſk all to raiſe the ſiege ; which 
he did, after fighting a bloody battle with Koul; Khan, who 
was at the head of ſeventy thouſand men, each army loſing 
thirty thouſand. The Turkiſh general having collected to- 
gether an army of one hundred thouſand men, again oppoſed 
ple i Khan, who had made an irruption into another part of 
liged the O:hman dominions; in which the latter was again de- 
di- feated, on the twenty-fifth of October; and the Turks, in 
„or- ceneral, imagined, that, in this battle, Kouls Khan was 
deli- killed ; but, before the end of the campaign, ſome accounts 
me, ay the very next day, he attacked Topal G haar 's army with 
i for i fo much intrepidity, that the Othmans were totally routed, 
um- with the loſs of forty thouſand men and their excellent com- who is 
Was mander, beſides their military cheſt and all their baggage. It killed in 
the was happy for the Tur#s, that the ſtate of affairs in Perſia the war 
d fe was too unſettled for him to purſue this blow that year; but with Per- 
bigu be afterwards defeated an army of one hundred and ſixty /ia. 
pa- thouſand Othmans, commanded by Xioprili, who is ſaid to 
bare left half that number dead on the field; and then the 
In conqueror retook the important city of Erivan, which com- 
(cnt pleted the conqueſt of all the Perſſan dominions that had been 
am z dimembered by the Turks, 
zu- That great general and politician having become ſophi of 
up- Perſa, by the death of the infant above-mentioned, thought 
the that he could not do better than to make peace with the 
Wii Jute, upon condition of their guarantying his title, and that 
of his family, to the throne of Perſia, and their ſolemnly re- 1 
ere e niaß him as ſophi. Though he was then in the height | nl 
p Tra 
j 
| 


beg. of a proſperous war, he found means to infinuate to the 
"y porte, that they might have peace, provided thoſe points 
vere ſettled as preliminaries. He likewiſe hinted, that he 
en would aboliſh, amongſt his own ſubjects, many of thoſe re- „ 
Per- ligious diſtinctions which had ſo long kept them and the | 
a Turks at irreconcileable variance. Thoſe condeſcenſions were 
, tÞ more than ſufficient to induce the Tyrks to enter into the ne- | 
du hotiation; which was concluded at Conſtantinople, in Septem- 
the ter, 1736, on the following conditions: That the ſultan heh 
73288 ſhould tormally acknowledge Thamas Kouli Khan's right * (Nh 
| | t * 14 
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the throne of Per/ia, and guaranty his and his family's ſu 

ceſſion to the "lg that the Perſians ſhall have liberty to 1 

fit the tomb of Mohammed; that priſoners ſhould be delivers 

up on both ſides ; and, to prevent the uſe of the diſagreezh}e 

word “ ceſſion,“ it was agreed, in general, that the limits 

tne two empires ſhould be fixed as in the time of orgd], 

War with Both the emperor and the czarina had, at that time, ſome 
the porte, apprehenſion» from the preparations of the Turks; and hat 
Huis, and entered into engagements to affiſt each other, which after. 
Germany. wards ended in an offenſive and defenſive alliance; and each 
pPovwer was to furniſh the other with forty thouſand men, 
Both of them had depended greatly upon the diverſion which 

they expected would be given to the Othmans by Thamas Ki 

Khan ; but the late treaty, concluded at Gon/tantiinople, put 

an end to all expectations of that kind. A congreſs had beeg 


opened at Nemerow, in Poland, for accommodating the dif. 1 
ferences between the czarina and the porte, on account Jut 
the injuries her ſubjects had ſuffered from the Tartars; but nl 
thoſe conferences proving ineffectual, the emperor ordered ad 
his miniſter at the porte to declare, that, if ſatisfaction was Mii of 
not given to his ſiſter, the czarina, he would join her ini ne 
war againſt the ſultan. The porte was ſurprized at this de. con 
claration, becauſe, upon the expiration of the treaty of Po- bens 
farowitz, the imperial miniſter at the porte had declared hs fou 

maſter's readineſs to renew the ſame. It muſt be acknow- bod 
ledged, that, on this occaſion, the good faith of the _—_ fol] 
towards the Othmans was very queſtionable. The ſultans b 
miniſters had received, from the French, information of the but 
engagements entered into between the emperor and the cza- Het 
rina; and ſeveral divans had been held upon the expediency Wi fe 
of declaring war againſt the Germans; and the Hrenh infu. bei 
ence at the porte was ſo ſtrong, that it was generally believed Wi chic 
the decifion would have been in the affirmative. This being ne- 
communicated by the Dutch and Britiſh ambaſſadors to their ney 
reſpective principals, they received orders to counteract the E 
French; which they did ſo ſucceſsfully, that the porte re- but 
ſolved to continue the pacific ſyſtem; and his Britannit ma- Wi (ef 

Zeſty actually received the emperor's thanks on that account. aba 
It is therefore no wonder if the Othman miniſtry received ide ¶ har 
imperial declaration with great indignation. . _ had 

They treated it with indifference at the ſame time, but pro- be 
cecded in the moſt vigorous preparations for war. A gran hay 
divan being held, it was there reſolved to act offenſively on to 
the ſide of Germany, and defenſively only on that of Ruff dy « 
On the other hand, the allies agreed upon the operations od FR 
the war; that the imperialiſts, under count Seckendorf, ſhould Jas 
attack Vidin, in Servia ; and that the Ruſſians, under count ¶ ge: 

Munich, ſhould penetrate into the Ukraine, and beſiege C- Ni 
zakow, on the Boriſthenes, the bulwark of the Turbiſb fron- uh 


tiers on that ſide, and garriſoned by twenty thouſand of tie 


braveſt of the Other troops; while count Laſcy, fa 


JJC 


Ruſfar general, ſhould penetrate, with another army, into 


ſue the Krim; by which the Rufſians would become maſters o 

o vii tme Black-Sea. ; f : | 

ered Thoſe latter operations were carried o with vigour and The Ref 
abe croportionable ſucceſs. Though Oczataw, beſides its ſtrong fans take 
ts 0 xrriſon, was defended by eighteen gallies, yet the attacks of Oczakow, 
1 lunch were conducted with fo much judgment and intre- 

ome pidity, that the place muſt have been taken by ſtorm, had it 

had dot capitulated. In this fiege, the famous field- marſhal 

ter I, the ſame who was afterwards killed in the ſervice of 

ch the king of Pruſſia, bore a diſtinguiſhed part. But the ac- 

nen quiſition coſt the Ryfſtans ſo many men, that Munich was diſ- 


abled from farther purſuing his conqueſts that campaign. In 
the mean while, Lacy had marched towards Precop, and 
wok up his winter- quarters in the Rim. But matters were 
fir from being ſo ſucceſsful on the part of the Germans. 

The duke of Lorrain, whio that year ſucceeded to the Unfortu- 
dutchy of Tzſcany, had the nominal command of the impe- nate cam- 
fal troops; but the acting general was count Seckendorf,, an paign of 
old man, and a proteſtant ; and, being a favourite of the diet the impe- 


was of the empire, to which the emperor had applied for aſſiſt- rialiſts. 
ia ance, this command was, out of compliment to that body, 

de. conferred upon him. We have already mentioned, that Sec- 

E. fender” was firſt to attack Widin. This he attempted, but 

his found it impracticable to ſucceed without the aſſiſtance of a 

W. 


body of ſhips upon the Danube; and therefore he ſuddenly 
fel upon Na, which he took, though it was then thought 
to be one of the ſtrongeſt forts upon the Turk frontiers : 
but this was the only ſucceſsful operation of the campaign. 
Ickendorf, who never had been an enterprizing general, be- 
ſdes the caution incident to old age, had the misfortune of 
being hated by the Roman-catholics and jeſuits, who had the 


ved Wi chief direction of the imperial court; and therefore he was 

2 never properly ſupplied with either men, artillery, or mo- 
ney, 

the mW reduced Niſſa, he formed the blockade of Widin; 


but the heats, and the unwholeſome dampneſs of the ſoil, 
deſtroyed vaſt numbers of his troops; and he was forced to 
abandon the blockade with ſome loſs from the enemy. The 
baron de Raunach, another imperial general, by this time, 
had penetrated, with ſix thouſand men, into Croatia, where 
he was entirely defeated ; as was the prince of Saxhilburg- 
hauſen, who had formed the ſiege of Bagnalac with fourteen 
thouſand men, moſt of whom were cut off by a ſuperior bo- 
dy of Turks, who attacked the poſts of the imperialiſts upon 
the Danube, took the fort of Padudil, and burnt the town of 
las, in Walachia; beſides plundering the country. But the 
preateſt blow the imperialiſts met with, was the retaking 
Nia ; which was ſurrendered to the Turks by general Doxat, 


who was tried by a council of war, and loſt his head on that 
* account; 
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lity produced little effect. Ragofſei, waywod of hn 


Ragolſcis 


terms with 
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account; though it was thought, by thoſe who were het 
informed, that the misfortune was owing to the im end 
court itſelf not having ſufficiently provided him with the 
means of defence. As to count Seckendorf, he was accuſe 
of having waſted a fine army in marches and counter. 
marches, without doing any thing of importance but the 
taking of Niſſa, which had been as ſuddenly retaken. He 
was therefore ſent for home, to give an account of his con. 
duct. A court-martial was appointed to try him; and it wa 


with difficulty that he eſcaped with life, after long and ſec 


vere impriſonment. 

Notwithſtanding the Turks were thus ſucceſsful in Hun- 
gary, Boſnia, and Servia, yet they ſeemed, all the while 
willing to renew the conferences for peace ; and thoſe of 
Nemerow were again opened: but they proved ineffectual by 
the Ruſſians abſolutely refuſing to part with the poſſeſſion of 
Aſeph and Oczakow. Next year, the diet of the empire 
granted a ſubſidy of fifty Roman months to the emperor, 
that he might take the field the more early; but this libera- 


nia, declared himſelf againſt the houſe of Auſtria, and put 
himſelf under the protection of the ſultan with a conſiderable 
army ; for which he was proclaimed a rebel by the court of 
Vienna. The Turks took the field more early than the impe- 
rialiſts, and, after reducing the forts of 77 and Meadia, 
they formed the ſiege of Orſova; but abandoned it upon the 
approach of the grand-duke of Tu/cany and count Konig/ee, 
Being afterwards reinforced, they attacked the imperialiſts, 
and were repulſed ; but the latter not being able to ſtand 
their ground, repaſſed the Danube. 

Thoſe diſgraces were not owing ſo much to the incapacity 
or miſconduct of the imperial generals, as to the indigence 


the Turks, and miſmanagement of their court; whoeither would not, or 


could not, ſupply their wants. This brought them into in- 
finite contempt, and the porte concluded a treaty with 


prince Ragotſki ; by which he was to be acknowledged free 


ſovereign of Hungary and Tranſylvania ; that his Christian 
ſubjects ſhould have free exerciſe of their religion all over 
the Othman empire; that the election of his ſucceſſors ſhould 
be free, and only directed by the laws of the country; but 
that both he and they were to be ready, with a large body of 
men, to affiſt the Turks, in caſe of war with the Germans. 
Sir Everard Fawkner and Villeneuf were then reſiding at the 
porte, on the part of their Britannic and moſt Chriſtian ma- 
jeſties, in the quality of mediators ; and therefore refuſed to 
receive a copy of this treaty : but Calloen, the Dutch ambal- 
ſador, accepted of it when tendered by Ragot/hi's miniſter; 
for which he was ſeverely reprimanded by his maſters. 
The Turks then attacked Meadia; which, though untens- 
ble, made a gallant reſiſtance, and repulſed the beſiegers, ul 
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the governor received an order from Vienna to deliver up the 
ace, to avoid being put to the ſword with all the garriſon. 
he imperial army, at this time, had not taken the field; and 

the Turks had laid ſiege to Orſovg. 


335 


On the twenty-third of June, the imperial army, being who are 


now aſſembled, attacked the Turks near 
them after a ſharp diſpute. Upon this, Meadia ſurrendered 
to the imperialiſts on the firſt ſummons, and the Turks raiſed 
the fiege of Or/ova, leaving behind them thirty pieces of can- 
yon, with other warlike ſtores and large quantities of provi- 
{ons, which they are ſaid to have poiſoned. The grand- 
duke of 7. uſrany narrowly eſcaped being taken or killed in the 
above battle. The Othmans broke the left wing and center 
of his army, and penetrated to his tent, where they cut off 
his ſurgeon's head. | | 

This, and ſome other, advantages, rendered the imperial 
court ſo inhuman, that one colonel Heiſrich was ſent to Al- 
ns, with a detachment of the duke of Ty/cany's regiment of 
foot, with orders to butcher all the inhabitants, without re- 
card to age, ſex, or other diſtinction, for having favoured 
the Othmans. Notwithſtanding their boaſted victories, the 
fufirians were obliged to march back towards the Danube 
won which the Turks retook Meadia, and a grand army 
lid ſiege to Or /ova. 

By this time, the court of Peter/burgh, ſenſible of the Au- 
fan inability to fulfil their engagements, hinted to Fahya, 
the ſeraſkier of Oczatow, who was a priſoner in their camp, 
that they would not be averſe to treat of peace. The ſeraſ- 
kier, upon this, ſent a 5 to the grand- vizier for full 
powers to treat, Tell Jahya, anſwered that miniſter, 
* that his ſublime highneſs is not accuſtomed to treat of 
peace by means of flaves or priſoners.” 


thouſand Turks and Tartars, commanded by Soltan Galga. Krin. 
tle then took the: fortreſs itſelf, in which he found eighty 

bras cannon ; the garriſon, conſiſting of two thouſand men, 
ſurendering themſelves, with their commander, priſoners of 

yar, Soon after, his van-guard, which was formed of U- 

tune coſſaks, was in danger of being cut off by thirty thou- 

and Turks, moſt of them ſpahis ; but, being ſupported by 

bme battalions of regulars, the Othmans were, at laſt, de- 

kated, with the loſs of above three thouſand men. 


body of Turks ; whom he defeated after an engagement of 
je hours, In like manner, he was oppoſed by another 
ody on the banks of the Savrana; which he likewiſe de- 
ated with great laughter : but, upon the whole, thoſe 
Wories were of little more importance than that he thereby 


lred his army from being cut in pieces, as the event of the 


campaign 


eadia, and routed deieated, 


On the twenty-ſixth of July, general Lacy forced the Lacy's ſuc- 
amazing lines of Precop, which were defended by forty ceſs in the 


Count Munich had now paſſed the Bog, in his march to Munich's 
ander, but was ſurrounded, near that river, by a numerous campaign, 
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campaign diſcovered ; for the Neiſter proved an inſurmans: a 
able dane to his fortune. The Tartars in thoſe ores Wl : 
an irreconcileable averſion to the Ruſſians and their coſſal: Wl of 
and live free and happy under the protection, rather than th 
overnment, of the Tyrks. Their numbers are inexhavg; MM hc 
ble, and ſeemed to encreaſe as Munich advanced. He gainel nu 
a third victory when he was within a few Jeagues from the v: 
Neifter ; in which the prince of Welfenbutile, and the eat oH ci; 
Crawford, greatly diſtinguiſhed themſelves, | by 
On the twenty-ſixth of July, he arrived within yu co 
Jeagues of that river, between the Molokiſch and the Bie ve 
Here the ſultan of Bzalogred, the chief of the Budiat Tr Mi tiv 
' Zars, reſolved to make his principal ſtand; and, being re. of! 
inforced by a conſiderable body of Turks, he fell upon the it! 
Ruſſians with prodigious fury, and continued the engagement © 
for ſix or ſeven hours before he was repulſed. Munich then tris 
took up his camp upon the borders of the Neifer, After t. 
ſome cannonading, he found the Othmans entirely maſteni 
of the river, the banks of which they had ſtrongly fortified, Wl to 
In ſhort, he ſaw it impracticable to paſs ; and, on the too 
twenty-ninth, he drew off towards the Brelocz. In his E. #4 
treat he was harraſſed by a body of twenty-five thouſand ja. te 
niſaries, beſides the Tartar army; but, according to his ac. Fa 
count, he obtained over them a fifth victory. Thus Amid 7” 
was covered with laurels as a hero, but baffled as a general, © 
At firſt, he gave out that he would undertake the ſiege offi I 
Choczim, but declined it on pretence that the country round Pe? 
about it was infected; and returned, by another way than he #4 
had advanced, to his old winter-quarters in the Utrare, thir 
and that Lacy's fortune was pretty ſimilar to that of count Munich. of a 
of Lacy, After he had taken Precop, and laid all the Kr:m open to an © 
unſucceſs- invaſion, he found his army in danger of being famiſhed by Ce 
ful in the the ſuneriority which the Tur#;/þ fleet had over that of the! R 
main. Rufſians under Bredal, which was to have furniſhed him witlt 1 
proviſions. Bredal perceiving his inferiority, ran his tran 1 g 
ports into creeks ; but the kapudan-paſha landed his men 10 
and, according to the Turkiſh accounts, which appear molt 75 f 
probable, he took and deſtroyed eighty veſſels, with thel R 1 
ſtores and crews, notwithſtanding the batteries that had been * 
erected to defend them. This obliged Lacy to blow up th nus 
fortifications of Or, and other places he had taken, and t his 
demoliſh the lines of Precop ; which feems to have put ind 
end to the campaign in that quarter ; for Lacy was oblige * 
after that, to evacuate the country. It cannot, therefor, det 
be denied, that the Turks had manifeſtly the advantage 0 At 1: 
the Ruſſians, as well as of the Germans, in this war. Hil hoes 
their accounts of the two laſt campaigns been publiſhed, beh. 
ſtead of thoſe of their enemies, we might have, perhaps, cn. 
tertained very different ideas of the Ruſſian operations a. 
victories. What makes this the more probable, is, that 


before count Munich arrived in the Mraine, he ſent the 5 
/ 
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Sffelen to demolifh the fortifications of Oczatow and Kin- 


* Mn; and we are even told that the baron left the artillery 

or thoſe forts behind him. : 

th The town of New Orſova, in Hungary, ſtill continued to Orſova = 
bold bravely out; and the Zarks are ſaid to have loſt a great taken. 


number of men before it. On the tenth of July, a battle 
was fought, between the imperialiſts and them, near Mea- 
lia; in which the latter pretended to have the advantage: 
but the imperialiſts, finding it impoſſible to ſubſiſt in that 
country, retired to Karanſebes ; and the ſiege of New Orſova 
yent on. The grand-vizier, for ſome time, remained inac- = 
tive, on pretence that he waited for the event of the Rajſſian F 5 
operations ; but, all of a ſudden, it was known, by-autho- ; : 
zity, that that important fortreſs was taken; and that count 
Cornberg, the governor, had been arreſted, and was to be 


* tried for giving up the place, in which the imperialiſts loſt 
ter two hundred and fifty cannon and mortars, 

jene The conſequence was, that the imperial army was obliged 
ed, to withdraw within the lines of Belgrade ; that the Turks 
tho WY took Semendria, YVipalanka, and many other places; but the 
ro WY paſha of Boſnia was obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Ratcha upon 
„the approach of ſome Saxon and Bavarian troops. The 
4. grand-vizier led his army back to Nia ; and the bannat of 
111 7eme/war, being now open to the infidels, was moſt unmer- 


cifully ravaged. Thoſe loſſes entirely diſpirited the court of 

imma, who employed every art to bring about a ſeparate 

peace with the Othmans, notwithſtanding the ſevere remon- 

ſtrances of the czarina, who offered to lend the emperor 

thirty thouſand men, But we are now to attend operations 3 
of another kind. = Fo 
« dare Bey Oglu was ſon of an officer ſuppoſed to be the Hiſtory of x 
richeſt in the Othman dominions ; and, upon his death, the Ogi, the 

ſultan ſeized all his effects, and ſhut up his daughter in his ſe- head of 

nglio. Oglu's mother exhorted him to revenge theſe wrongs ; the Tarxig 

and he, having ſtill a conſiderable real eſtate in Natalia, re- banditti. 

tired, with ſome malecontents, to the mountains of Bo/day 

and Diogli Bogaſſe, where they choſe him their head; his chief 

relidence being an old caſtle in a very ſtrong ſituation. At 

frſt, he affected great courteſy to travellers, eſpecially cara- 

vans, and ſent a formal account to the grand-vizier of his 

ltuation, with a peremptory demand of an equivalent for 

bis father's effects. This demand was rejected with great 

indignation; and one of the kyehaya's was ſtrangled for 

correſponding with him. Oglu then plundered the eſtates of 

the ſultan and his courtiers, wherever he could reach them. 

At laſt, he found himſelf obliged to lay the towns and vil- 

lages under contribution, and to rifle- the caravans which 

be had before protected. The porte was informed of his 

proceedings; but, being engaged in other wars, no meaiures 

mere taken for ſuppreſſing him. 


Vor. VIII. = | One 
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One of his parties appeared before the gates of Smyrna, 


one of the moſt contiderable cities in the Othman dominion; 
rich, large, populous, and defended by a citadel, The 


Europeans, who had immenſe magazines of effects theie 
: 3 


hurried all they could on board their ſhips, excepting the 
Dutch conſul, who fortified his houſe, armed his countg- 
men, kept a patrole all night on the watch, and bad a vc. 
ſel ready to carry him and his effects off in caſe of necefliry, 
As to the other inhabitants, their conſternation was inex. 
preſſible. Ds | 

Isa the morning, Oglu's lieutenant, who commanded the 
party, demanded an interview with the magiſtrates, to ſettle 


their contribution; that their city, which contained forty 
thouſand men fit to bear arms, might not be plundered, 


This demand, ſo aſtoniſhingly impudent, was complied 
with, The banditti-chief, who had with him no more than 


eight hundred armed men, entered the city, received fifteen 


He 1s de- 


feated and 


pui to 
death. 


Great pre · 
parations 
of the 


their 
terms. 


thouſand crowns contribution-money, beſides preſents, and 
returned in ſafety. Oa his departure, the citizens being 
ſomewhat recovered from their conſternation, were aſhamed 
to look one another in the face; and it was owing to the in- 
ſtances of the Britiſh, and other European miniſters at the 
porte, that two thouſand troops were ſent to protect the 
City. | 

While they lay within two leagues of it, a new alarm waz 
ſpread, that the banditti were within fight. This threw the 
inhabitants into a freſh conſternation, which was ſpread to 


their guards, and they retired with precipitation within the 


cannon of the citadel. Next day, it was known that this was 
a falſe alarm, raiſed by the neighbouring boors, that they 
might plunder the Turꝭiſb camp; which they had begun to 
do, when the regulars returned, and impaled ſome of them 
for their preſumption. The main- body of the banditti were, 
at this time, in the neighbourhood of Epheſus; and the O. 
mans, being reinforced with ſome freſh battallions and ar- 
tillery, overtook, and, having defeated them, ſent the heads 
of the ſlain to Conſtantinople; where they were publicly es- 
poſed as trophies of a victory. It does not appear whether 


Oglu was preſent at this 1 or not; but it is certain he 


was obliged, with no more than four hundred men, to abat- 
don his caſtle ; and, being cloſely purſued, he was overtaken 
and his head being cut off, it was ſent to Con/tantinople. 
The winter of the year 1738 was ſpent in various negotia- 
tions; but the Othnan miniſters continued firm to their own 
terms; and, while they were treating, orders were given for 


Turks, and . an army of two hundred thouſand fighting men. The 


French ambaſſador interpoſed with great earneſtneſs; but the 
Turks were ſo much the more determined, as they knew tht 
the Poles had refuſed to grant a paſſage through their count! 
to thirty thouſand auxiliaries which the czarina propoſed to 


ſcud to the emperor. The terms which the Othmans inſiſte 
upon 
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na, vpon, as an indiſpenſible baſis for a negotiation, were, 
ns, That the court of Vienna ſhould abſolutely give up the im- 
The erial Pallachia, Orſova, and its dependencies, and that part 
ele, of Servia which lies between the Morava and the Timock. 


the With regard to Ruſſia, they demanded the reſtitution of 
ry Aſaph and Oczekow, and that the treaty of Pruth ſhould be 
vel carried into full execution. To ſhew that they were in ear- 
ity, neſt, ali Paſha, ſeraſkier of Bender, three paſhas who com- 
ex- manded in Hungary, and two on the Nigſter, loſt their heads, 

for miſbehaving in the laſt campaign; and the troops had or- 
the ders to provide themſelves with bayonets; in the uſe of which 
ttle they were to be inſtructed according to the European exerciſe. 
ty Before the campaign opened, the grand-vizier repaired, with 
red. the uſual ceremonies, to the temple of St. Sophia; from 
lied whence he took the ſtandard of Mohammed, as a ſign that he 
was reſolved to make the campaign deciſive. | 


the terms preſcribed by the Tyr#s; but, at laſt, pride and 


ing obſtinacy determined them upon another campaign. As to 
ned the empreſs of Ruſſia, ſhe, without any heſitation, reſolved 


that Munich ſhould recommence his operations on the Net- 
fer, and Lacy his in the Krim. The campaign began early. 
A body of Tartars made an irruption firſt into the Ukrazne, 
where they were repulſed ; and then into Poland, where they 
committed moſt dreadful ravages, and carried off three thou- 
ſand nine hundred Poles into ſlavery ; but a good underſtand- 
ing then ſubſiſting between the porte and that republic, the 
ſoltan of Bialogrod ſet them at liberty, and undertook to make 
good the damages that it had ſuſtained. In the mean while, 
the Turks were buſied in repajring the fortifications of Ocza- 
tov and Kimburn, and rendering them much ſtronger than 
ever, : | 


depoſe and baniſh him to an iſland in the Archipelago; and to 


uin, who was a favourite with the army. On the other hand, 
the court of Vienna made its utmoſt efforts to aſſemble an ar- 
my of eighty thouſand men. under count Wallis at Belgrade. 
The ſoltan of the Calmut Tartars, who are tributary to the 
Ruſſians, beat the Cuban Tartars, who are ſubject to the Turks ; 
count Munich took up his camp in the neighbourhood of K- 
0; and the czarina purpoſed to carry on the campaign with 
great warmth, though ſhe had reaſon to apprehend that the 
court of Vienna was meditating a ſeparate peace, and that 
the Swedes were arming againſt her in Finland. | 


and, in two days, arrived at Berduczow, on the frontiers of 
Pland, with intention to beſige Choczim after which he 
3 2 2 Was 


The imperialiſts knew not how either to accept or refuſe 


Before the campaign opened, the ſultan, perceiving that Grand- 
the grand-vizier Ea had made himſelf diſagreeable to the vizier de- 
janifaries, by his unpopular behaviour, thought proper to poſed. 


ſend the ſeal of his office to Ayvas Mehemed, ſeraſkier of Wi- 
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On the fifth of June, count Munich left Kiow, at the head Glorious | 
of ſeventy-five thouſand men, including Tartars and Calmuts ; campaign, 


and con- 
queſts of 
Manich. 
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was to attempt the conqueſt of all Moldavia, by the aſſiſt. 
ance of the imperial troops, who were to join him fron 
Tranſyluania. Munich ſoon found reaſon to alter this plan 
and he puſhed on to Tranſylvania, in hopes of being joined 
by prince Lobktowitz. Lacy, according to order, again en. 
tered the Krim, repaired the lines of Precop, and the other 
fortifications of that country; and, as the khan had laid it 
waſte, upon the approach of his army, it was agreed that he 
ſhould be ſupplied with proviſions from A/oph. Munich con. 
tinued his march with incredible conftancy ; and, having 
paſſed the river Bokitna, he found himſelf oppoſed by ; 
Turkiſh ſeraſkier, at the head of twenty thouſand ſpahis and 
fixty thouſand Tartars, who retired towards Chaczim at his 
approach, where they took up a ſtrong camp, in hopes that 
the Ruſſians, having no magazines, or means of ſubſiſtence, 


would be obliged to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war, 


The diſpoſitions of the ſeraſkier were ſuch as to force M. 
nich to come to the deſperate reſolution of attacking his ene. 
mies in their camp; which he did with ſo much reſolution, 
that, though the janiſarics made a brave reſiſtance, the 01. 
mans were defeated, and the Ruſſians took poſſeſſion of their 
camp; in which they found nineteen cannon, four braſg 
mortars, with all kind of military ſtores, and, what was ſtil 
more agreeable, plenty of proviſion and forage. The con- 
ſequence was, that Choczim immediately ſurrendered on con- 
dition that the garriſon ſhould obtain quarter for life. Here 
the Riſſſians found very rich magazines, and one hundred and 
thirty- eight pieces of cannon. Taſſi, the capital of lie 
via, opened its gates to the conqueror, as did Bender; and 
then the ſoltan of Bialogrod, and the Budzian T artars, ſub- 


mitted likewiſe. 


The Rijſſians were equally fortunate on the ſide of the Vin, 
where the Turks had formed, by means of their ſuperiority 
at ſea, a deſign upon Aſaph; but their fleet being almoſt de. 


ſtroyed in a ſtorm, Lacy remained maſter of the country, and 


his army was plentifully ſupplied by Bredal, the Ruſſian ad- 


miral. But we are now to attend the operations In Hu- 


ary. 
, 7 Auguſt, the Turkiſh army rendezvouſed at Ratuna, witi 
an intention to paſs the Morava; but they left ſtrong en- 
campments at Semendria and Crotſca, which laſt place they 
were fortifying. Upon this intelligence, marſhal Wallis ſent 
for general Nieperg, to join him with the troops under his 


command; but, in the mean while, it was judged neceſſary 


to attack the Turks, before they completed their fortifications 
at Grotſca. We ſhall, in the hiſtory of Germany, have an op- 
portunity of deſcribing this unfortunate battle. It is ſufict- 
ent here to ſay, that, though the attack was made with pro- 
digious courage and reſolution, the Germans were entirely 
defeated, and Wullis was obliged, next day, to ſhelter him. 


ſelf within the lines of Belzrade. "The Orhmans, ſoon „ 
ä £135 
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this, received a ſevere check at Kabouka ; but that did not 
hinder the grand-vizier from carrying on the ſiege of Belgrade, 
which he was preparing to ſtorm, when it was known that a 
negotiation of peace was far advanced, under the mediation 
of the French ambaſſador at Con/lantinople, 


3 1 


The Turks, and perhaps the ezarina likewiſe, were not a Peace be- 
little influenced to this ſtep by the prodigious progreſs which tween che 


Lali Kan, the Perſian ſophi, was making in India; where Tu t, 


he had amaſſed a treaſure ſuperior to all that the Turkiſh and Germans, 
Ruſſian empires contained. The French ambaſſador came and / 
from Conſtantinople to the vizier's camp before Belgrade, to covites. 


which count Nieperg repaired likewiſe as plenipotentiary ; 
and, on the firſt of September, 1739, the treaty was ſigned. 
The terms were, That the emperor ſhould abandon Belgrade 
and Servia to the grand-fignior, as well as Or/ova; that the 
Danube and the Saave ſhould, for the future, form the limits 
of the two empires; that the bannat of Temeſwar, and the 
town of that name, ſhould remain in the poſſeſſion of his im- 
perial majeſty, with the territory thereupon dependent, com- 
prehending therein Meadia; that Orſova ſhould continue in 
the condition it was then in; but, that the fortifications of 
Belgrade ſhould be demoliſhed. Thoſe terms were ſo humi- 
lating to the court of Vienna, that the emperor thought fit 
to diſown what had been done, and to put both Nieperg and 
Wallis under arreſt; and, at the ſame time; he emitted a 
manifeſto, diſapproving of their conduct, and pretending 
that count Nieperg had exceeded his powers: notwithſtand- 
ing all which, he ratified the articles. The public knew the 
character of the houſe of Anſtria too well, not to be ſenſible 
of the emperor's motives for this ſcandalous proceeding ; 
which was meant to gratify his own pride by ſaving ſome kind 
of appearances. We are not, therefore, with ſome authors, 
to imagine, that he publiſhed this manifeſto, with a view 
df appeaſing the reſentment of the czarina, who fent an of- 
hicer, on purpoſe, to the Tur iſb camp, to prevent, if poſſi- 


ble, a ſeparate peace. 
It was owing to the vaſt ſucceſſes of Munich, that the cza- 


rina obtained fo good a peace as ſhe did; for the porte had 


always been obſtinate in excluding her from the negotiation. 
The certainty of Munich's progreſs having been notified to 
the Turks, a new negotiation was begun between them and 
the Ruſſians, before the camp at Belgrade broke up; and the 
following preliminaries were agreed to: viz. That A4/eph 
ſhould remain to Ruſſia, but be demoliſhed, and its territory 
laid deſart, to form a barrier between the two empires; that 
Ruſſia might build a fortreſs on this fide of the Don, and the 
porte another on their fide of the river; but the city of Ta- 
ganrock, built by Peter the Great, on the ſea of Aſoph, ſhould 
not be reſtored ; that the Ru//ians ſhould have no veſſels on 


that or the Black-ſea, but ſhould uſe the Turſtiſb ſhips in their 
| * com- 


commerce in thoſe ſeas; that the limits of the two empires, 


Good 
faith of 
the Turks. 


not Joſt the greateſt part of his army and treaſures in his re- 
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weſt of the Nieper, ſhould be the ſame as regulated in 1700 
Kudack remaining to the porte; and the limits to the eaſt of 
the Nieper to be ſettled by a new convention. Upon the 
concluſion of thoſe preliminaries, count Munich evacuated 
Moldavia, with his army; and returned, through the Palifh 
territories, to the Utraine. He carried with him numbers of 
Greeks and natives who, upon his firſt irruption, had Joineg - 
him; and who, no proviſion having been made in their fr. 
vour by the convention, could expect no mercy under an 
Othman government. It was computed that, in this expedi. 
tion, he took from the Turks eight hundred pieces of braſs 
cannon; and, that the booty carried off with him amounted 
to above ſeven hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. 

It js to the honour of the Othman government that we 
mention the good faith with which both the above tregie 
was kept on their part, notwithſtanding all the inſtancez 
made, on the part of France, to prevail with them to break 
them. But the ſultan was, at this time, apprehenſive of 2 
revolt in Egyßt; where Koul: Kan, who was not yet returned 
from his Indian expedition, had a great party; and it was 
known that his late ſucceſſes had elated him ſo, that he was 
reſolved to break with the porte. It is hard to ſay what pro- 
vocations he might have received from the Turkiſh paſhas and 
ſera!l:1ers, or what the conſequence muſt have been, had he 


turn homewards. | 
Soon after the concluſion of the convention with Ruſſia, 
the porte very wiſely entered into a defenſive one with Sue— 
den, for mutually ſupporting each other if attacked by the 
Ruſjians; and the porte engaged, that the governments of A. 
giers, Tunis, and Tripoli, ſhould conform themſelves to the 
ſame. Scarcely was this negotiation ended, when, through 
the ravages committed, during the late war, all proviſions 
grew ſo dear at Conſtantinople, that many inſurrections hap- 


ened, which were ſoon quelled. But the grand-vizier be- ant 
1ng no friend to the clergy, the fultan was informed by them, Ma 
that, if he expected to keep his throne in peace, he muſt pur 
part with his miniſter, The ſultan was obliged ſo far to po 
comply, as to deprive him of his poſt; but he made him go- the 
vernor of Gedda, and ſuffered him to keep all his — ject 
and effects. This, perhaps, would not have ſatisfied the fore 
populace, had not the ceſſion of Belgrade been proclaimed, alw 
and the imperial ambaſſador made a moſt magnificent entry Hund 
into Con/?antinople, This reconciled the people ſo well to the een 
late meaſures, that the ſultan ventured to exact a new oath all 
of fidelity from the janifaries; and all foreigners who had re- ſub. 


ſided tour years in that capital, without marrying, were Wl © 
obliged to leave it. The revolutions which happencd at the bad 
court of Ruſſia, about this time, occaſioned ſome motions of 3 
3 the of t 
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the Othman Tartars on the frontiers of that empire; and a 
van was held concerning a new war: but the Engliſi am- 
hfdor, who had great credit at the porte, informed the 
7;-{iſþ miniſters ſo minutely concerning the ſtate of affairs 
in Europe, that a reſolution was taken to obſerve the trea- 
ih ties of Belgrade ; and the Ruſſian ambaſſadors received aſſu- 


of ances accordingly. = : 
A peace was the more neceſſary at this time, as Koul: Kan 


2 had now returned from his Indian expedition, and was til! 
n threatening to invade the Othman dominions. For this pur- 
i oſe, he had ſent a moſt magnificent ambaſſy to prevail with 
ls the Ruſſians to declare againſt the porte; and, a war then 


raging 


fipulated by the late treaty ; but the grand-vizier drily an- 
ſwered, That his maſter muſt previouſly examine, whether 
fuſſia or Sweden was the aggreſſor, f 


between Ruſ/ia and Sweden, the ambaſſador of the lat- 
ter, at Conſtantinople, demanded from the porte the aſſiſtance 
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About this time, an ambaſſador from Kouli Khan had an Koulr Kan 


k NIE ; 
2 audience at the porte; in which, beſides many other claims, invades 
d he inſiſted upon his maſter having the ſ>me authority at Mec- their em- 


him, he invaded the Turkiſh dominions, and proceeded as far 
»Erzerum; but was obliged to deſiſt by the rebellious com- 
motions which broke out in Perſia under his own ſon ; who 


After this, the ſultan enjoyed ſome repoſe ; which he em- 


feets and armies on a reſpectable footing. His turbulent 
ſubjects could not bear with his pacific diſpoſitions; and, in 


lemed Paſha ; and to raiſe to the vizierſhip Al: Paſha Kekim 
Del, a profeſſed enemy to the Chriſtians. This change 
ſeems to have quieted the minds of the people for ſome 
time, | | 


Meigul, he meditated that of the Turkiſh empire. For this 
purpoſe, he had entered into a cloſe friendſhip and corre- 
ſpondence with the empreſs of Ruſſia; but ſo faithfully had 
the porte kept its engagements, that they could find no ſub- 
ject for a quarrel with it but religion. The reader, from the 
foregoing part of this hiſtory, may perceive that religion was 
always the true prerogative of the Mohammedan ſovereigns; 
and to have yielded a point of precedency in that, was more 
WE cngerous than the loſs of a province. Nadir Shah had done 
al be could to extinguiſh thoſe ridiculous notions among his 

ſubjects, but withour effect; foshe perceived an invincible 

diſpoſition in many of the inhabitants of the provinces he 

bad acquired, or conquered, in favour of the Othman empe- 

rors, on the fooliſh ſuppoſition of their being the deſcendants 


of the antient califs. | 
: 2 "I | After 


u with the Othman emperor, This demand being denied pire. 


was thought to have been inſtigated thereto by the Othmans. 


ployed in cultivating the arts of peace, and in putting his 


May, 1742, they forced him to depoſe his grand-vizier Me- 


Louli Khan, now called Nadir Shah, had never laid aſide his His pro- 
ambitious deſigns; and, having archieved the conquelt of the greſs. 
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After ſome arrogant demands of having his pretenſions ta 
an equality in this reſpect ſettled, he deſired that ſome Turkij 
doctors ſhould be ſent to his court. This was refuſed ; ang 
in the beginning of the year 1743, he ſent to acquaint the 
ſultan, that, as his miniſters refuſed to gratify his requeſ 
in ſending the doctors to inſtruft him, he was reſolved t 
come in perſon to the frontiers of Turkey, that he might he 
more near at hand to have his doubts cleared up. To this 
meſſage the grand-vizier facetiouſly anſwered, I hat the doc- 
tors were juſt ſetting out to wait on his highneſs, and that 
they only ſtayed for an eſcorte of thirty thouſand janifaries 
and ſome other troops, Nadir Shah ſoon invaded the Ot. 
man dominions, deſtroyed one of their frontier towns, and 
directed his march to Baghdad, The news of this arriving 
at Conſtantinople, the horſe-tail was erected at the gates of 
the ſeraglio, as a ſignal for aſſembling a great army; but the 
people were ſo much alarmed, that it was with difficulty the 
e obs eſcaped with his life in an inſurrection, and the 
levies went ſlowly on. | : | | 

Under this diſability to oppoſe a great conqueror, the 0th. 
man court, which had of late changed ſeveral viziers, ſet up 
a young man as a deſcendant from the antient fophis of Per. 
ſia, who pretended that he had eſcaped from the common ca. 
"lamity of his family, and taken refuge in an iſland of the 
Archipelago. Him they declared ſhah of Per/ia, and gave 
him an army to oppoſe Shah Nadir, who continued ſtill to 
make a formidable progreſs in the Othman empire. His de- 
mands were, Lo have all the provinces, that ever had been 
diſmembered from Per/ia by the Othmans, reſtored to his 
crown ; which muſt have included a moſt valuzble part of 
the Turkiſh empire. He took Kirſut, put all its garriſon to 
the ſword, and defeated an army of the Turks who came to 
raiſe the ſiege; but was repulſed at Maſul, after having 
blocked up Baghdad. The news of an inſurrection in his 
own dominions prevented his farther progreſs, and he of- 
fered to treat, The Othmans knew the difficulty he was un- 
der, and ſent ſupplies to Shah Rhade, the ſophi they had ſet 
up, who lay encamped between Erzerum and Kars. The ſe— 
raſkier Ahmed Paſba, who had the actual command of the 
Turkiſh army, was deteaied, and obliged to take refuge under 
the cannon of Kars; where Nadir Shah attacked him, but 
was defeated in his turn. The Turkiſh minifters, who had 
carefully concealed from the people all the defeats and di- 
graces their arms had received from the Perſians, made the 
moſt extravagant rejoicings on this occaſion; and, though 
we have no authentic account of that war, but what they ae 

leaſed to tranſmit, it ſeem#to be very certain, that Nadir 
Shah, at this time, failed in his invaſion. | 

The progreſs he had made, and the contradictory accounts 
publiſhed by the miniſtry, but, above ail, the vaſt number of 
O:thman ſubjects whom Shah Nude had diiven to Con/fantin 


ple, þ 
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gl, created ſuch uneaſineſs in the minds of the inhabitants 
of that capital, that daily tumults happened, and great de- 
tates were held in the divan, whether the ſtrength of the 
empire ſhould be directed againſt Shah Nadir, or againſt the 
Cbriſian powers. The famous renegade count Bonneval, 
who affiſted at thoſe divans, under the title of the paſha O/- 
mr, was of the latter opinion; but the former prevailed. 
In the mean while, an account arrived, that Ahmed Paſha 
had revolted, and made himſelf maſter of Baghdad, and had 


ma, by Nadir Shah. Ahmed was then eighty years of age, 


thirty thouſand Perſians. At this time, the war, which was 
neing in chriſtendom, was the ſubject of many ſerious con- 
fderations at the porte; where it was firmly believed that 
the Ruſſian, and the queen of Hungary, had ſpirited up 
Nadir SG 


deen acknowledged ſovereign of that city, and all Meſopota- 


and without children, but had a nephew who was a very 
gallant officer, and the ſhah engaged to ſupport him with 
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ah to invade the Othman dominions. This induced Grand- 
the grand-ſignior to act a part very different from the policy ſignior of- 


. Nor his anceftors, by offering bis mediation to the powers at fers his 
ip var, on pretence that their diſſentions ruined the trade of mediation 


r- bio ſubjects in the Levant. His vizier had a conference on to the 
a- he fame head with the Auſtrian ambaſſador, but neither of CHriſtiars. 


he WW them found any encouragement to proceed in their offer of 
ve WW ncdiation. About this time, a moſt dreadful fire broke out 
to t Conſantinople; which raged for five days, and deſtroyed 
e- de arſenal : and, to complete the mortification of the Turks, 
en Wl ticy received ſeveral very ſevere checks from the Per/ians in 
nis che year 1745. 


of Ridiculous as the late offer of the ſultan's mediation was, Accepted 
to WW the French took advantage of it; for, on the fifteenth of De- by the 
to Wſnber, that year, their ambaſſador had a moſt magnificent French. 


ng audience of the ſultan ; and informed him, that his maſter 
nis bad, with great pleaſure, accepted of his mediation. This 


of» WE procured him a very gracious diſmiſſion; and the ſultan, to | 


n- Whew his pacific diſpoſition, recognized the conſort of the 
ſet WW queen of Hungary, as emperor of Germany. Soon after this, 


ſc- a peace was propoſed between the porte and Nadir Shah, 


the WE vhoſe ſituation at home rendered that meaſure neceſſary. He 
er cemanded that the grand-ſignior ſhould deliver up the pre- 
ut {tender to his throne, and give one of the princeſſes of the 
ad an blood in marriage to his grandſon, with one of the 
iſe principal frontier towns towards Perſia for her dowry, and 
he liderty for the Perſians to viſit the tomb of Mecca on the ſame 
footing with their own ſubjects. The ſultan had too much 
honour to agree to the firſt demand; but, after ſome nego- 
tations, peace was concluded: by which the limits of the 


of Morad IV. and the Per/tans were to enjoy equal privileges 
a Mecca with the Othmans. Upon the concluſion of this 


nb. important treaty, the ſultan renewed his treaties with the 
| courts 


two empires were to ſtand as they were ſettled in the reign . 
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courts of Vienna and Ruſſia; by all which eps, peace ws 
not only reſtored, but ſecured, to his dominions. Soon after 1 
the Othman empire was delivered from its greateſt ſcourge by 
the aſſaſſination of Kouli Khan. | 
Affairs of The Turkiſh hiſtory, after this, is barren of any great 
Perfia, events till the ſecond of May, 1748; when an ambaſſador 
; from the new ſophi of Per/ia had an audience at the porte: 10 
in which he confirmed the late treaty between the two em. 
pires. A time of profound peace with foreign powers is al. 
ways dangerous to the internal repoſe of the Othman empire, il: 
and we now find ſeveral ſeditions prevailing at Con/lantin; le; 
by which ſome of the great officers of the empire loſt their WM 
lives, and the ſultan himſelf was obliged to fly to Adrianople, ne 
There he aſſembled his army, and, at the head of the jani- Wiz 
faries, he attacked the inſurgents with great vigour, and, at p 
firſt, with ſome ſucceſs. "\ ena day, the inſurreCtion grew Nie 
to ſuch a heighth, that the ſultan was obliged to depoſe his Ne 
grand-vizier, and ſoon after to declare his brother's ſon, ra- Wc 
him, who was looked upon to be an enemy to the Chriſtiane, | 
his ſucceſſor in the empire. Thoſe conceſſions reſtored the Mt 
public tranquillity ; to which the unſettled ſtate of affairs in if 
Perſia greatly contributed. This, however, was interrupted Wh 
In 1749, by the revolt of the paſha of Baſſora; who attacked z 
Baghdad, and five ſeraſkiers were employed to reduce him; N 
which they did with ſome difficulty. | 
At this juncture, we find Mr. Porter, who was ambaſſador Wh 
from England, complaining of ſome engagements the porte Wn: 
had entered into with certain northern powers, to the pre- Wii: 
judice of the empreſs of Ruſſia; but the grand-vizier, whoſe WMja 
name was Abdallah Paſha, aſſured him that the report was Wb 
roundleſs ; and that the ſultan had only renewed his defen- WMH 
ive alliance with Sweden. On the twenty-third of December, Wh 
1749, this vizier was depoſed, and his ſeal given to MHehemed 0 
Pajha, his kyehayah, whoſe ſentiments were as pacific as Wn 
thoſe of his predeceſſor. About this time, a project was ſet /: 
on foot for erecting a woollen manufactory near Conſtanli- 


nople. : Ri 
and Bar- In the beginning of the year 1759, the ſtates of Barbary Wit 
bary, implored the protection of the grand-ſignior ; who cautioned WW" 


them not to provoke the maritime powers; but, at the ſam: WW 
time, recommended to the latter, that they would uſe their Way 
utmoſt endeavours to prevent their ſubjects from coming Win! 


wilfully to any diſagreement with the regencies of Barbary. WW": 
Constantinople was, at this period, infeſted with a number of WW: 
wretches who ſet fire to different quarters of the city, part'y te 
for the ſake of plunder, and partly to bring about a revolu- tlc 


tion ; in which they muſt have ſucceeded, had it not been on 
for the preſence and prudence of the ſultan, who quelled 
the janiſaries. It appears as if the government of the porte, hy 
notwithſtanding their pacific diſpoſitions, was this year WW" 
obliged to keep the people in temper, by ordering their 4 

- Mles. 
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ies to make ſeveral marches and counter-marches, as if they 
u been on the eve of a war with the two empires of R- 
and Germany. Notwithſtanding this, the government 
gal the art to keep the janiſaries on their ſide; and, the 


great MMWjioue breaking out, the public tranquility continued during 
lador Me year 1751, in an almoſt unexampled manner, if we con- 
orte: er the general diſpoſitions of the people towards a war. In 
em- , 1752, the people became uneaſy with the ſtate of affairs 
is al. WW; court, and obliged the ſultan to baniſh both the grand- 
pire, ier and the aga of the janiſaries, and to ſtrike off the head 
ple; Wit the chief eunuch; whoſe wealth amounted to the immenſe 
their Win of ten millions ſterling, including his jewels and dia- 
ole, WMnonds. The only crime charged upon thoſe unhappy de- 
jani- WMjaquents, was their love of peace; and even the mufti was 
ch at {ſhut to death on the ſame account. It is hard to ſay what pre- 
grew ented the grand-ſignior from gratifying his people in this 
e his Wed, eſpecially as the European powers were but juſt re- 


covering from a long and bloody war. 
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lis preſervation, at this time, probably was owing partly Earth- 


the Wi the earthquakes, plagues, and other calamities which then quakes, 
rs in Aicted the empire, and made impreſſions on the minds of fires, and 
pted de ſuperſtitious Othmans; and partly to the addreſs of the inſurrec- 
ked az of the janiſaries, who, by the prevailing aſſiſtance of tions. 

im; proper donatives, kept that formidable body quiet. In the 


keginning of the next year, the authority of the ſultan was 
o well re-eſtabliſhed, that he ventured to baniſh twenty-two 
nembers of the divan to different places, becauſe they had 
teclared for war. This ſeverity renewed the mumurs of the 
janiſaries ; upon which a reſolution was taken to aſſemble a 
body of fifty thouſand men to oppoſe the progreſs of prince 
Heraclius, who had become very powerful in Perſia; and, 
her, I that a body of janifaries ſhould march to quell the Tartars of 
med Oeaaαοj,, who had mutinied. About the ſame time, a vaſt 
25 number of diſtant paſhas were ſummoned to the divan at Con- 
ſet N bartinople, to deliberate on the operations of the enſuing 
i- ampaign. The miniſters of Ereat-Britain, Vienna, and 

Rua, demanded the reaſons of the vaſt armaments making 
ary throughout the empire; but they received no ſatisfaction : 
ned ad three ſeraſkiers being ſent to command in the Krim, the 
me lan made no doubt of the ſtorm falling upon them; and 


eit Wſpicpared themſelves accordingly. Nothing, however, was 


ng vor foreign than a war to the intentions of the ſultan. All 
be did, was to ſubdue ſome rebellious mountaineers on the 


ty WE i-marching his troops. As a proof of his pacific diſpoſi- 


u- bon, when a Malteſe renegade, who had been an engineer 


en en that iſland, preſented him with a plan of its fortifications, 
ed be threw it into the fire; and, in a ſhort time, the warlike 
te, I bomour of the people blowing over, the public tranquillity 


ar leturned, and the emperor refuſed to receive any propoſals for 


u- breaking 


of bontiers of Perſia, and to give orders for marching and coun- 
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breaking it. He thought proper, however, to give 
that 3 ſhould be held to a ſtrict diſcipline, 1 
quently exerciſed. | 

Paciic Towards the end of the year 1753, the Briti/h and Ruſſay 

diſpoſi- miniſters had an audience of the grand-vizier on the affairs 

tions of Europe; and that miniſter aſſured them, that his maſter did 

the ſultan. not intend to interfere in any differences among Chriſtian 
princes which did not affect the glory or proſperity of the 
Othman empire. On the ſixteenth of March, next year, on 
a report of the grand fignior's health declining, ſome com: 
motions happened among the janiſaries; but they were ap- 
peaſed by the puniſhment of the ring- leaders, and, upon the 
recovery of the ſultan, all was quiet. On the ſixteenth gf 
September, the ſame year, a moſt dreadful earthquake was felt 
all over the Othman empire; which did incredible damage, 
the ſhocks being repeated for ſeveral days. Three minarets, 
or towers, were thrown down at Con/tantineple, for which the 
Othmans had a particular reverence, on account of a tradi- 
tion, that, when they fell, their empire was near an end. 
The conſternation of the people, on this occaſion, was ſo 

great, that the ſultan was obliged to come to Conſtantinople, 
from a country-ſeat, to encourage and reaſſure them, 

His death, On the thirteenth of December following, the grand-ſig- 
nior, ſultan Mohammed, died ſuddenly of a fit of an aſtma, 
about one o'clock; and, at three the fame morning, his bro- 
ther, Ojman III. notwithſtanding the former appointment, 
was proclaimed his ſucceſſor from the minarets of the 
moſques; and the Britiſb ambaſſador was the firſt foreign 
miniſter who was admitted to congratulate him after his in- 
auguration. 

and cha- The deceaſed ſultan appears to have been a prince of un- 

1afer, common qualifications and addreſs in managing the turbulent 
ſpirit of his people, which had been fatal to ſo many of his 
anceſtors; and his reign, upon the whole, muſt be conſidered 


as happy and glorious; and himſelf was one of the moſt for- 1 
tunate princes, eſpecially during his laſt years, that had ever 
Hlled the Cihmar throne ; and O/man, ſenſible of the diſadyan- 
tages he was under in ſucceeding ſo great a prince, began hi 

reign by diſtributing immenſe treaſures _— the janiſaries 0 
and the army, and by giving the miniſters of the Chriſtian 


powers the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that he would maintain his 
brother's paciſic lyitem. 


nan 
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Oſman III. 


ULT AN Oſman, according to public report, was the Acceſſion 
ſon of ſultan Mo/tafa, by a young Hungarian lad y, who of O;man 
tad been preſented to him by paſha Heken, one of his gene- III. 
nls in that country ; and who being alive at the time of his 
acceſſion, was, for that reaſon, preferred to the vizierſhip; 
fom which, however, he was ſoon depoſed ; though, among 
the ſultan's firſt meaſures, he had degraded and baniſhed his 
rand-vizier Maſlaſa Paſha, who before appeared to be his 

yourite; but, notwithſtanding four bankers were tortured to 
make them diſcover where he had placed his riches, no more 
than fifty thouſand chequins could be diſcovered. | 

About the beginning of this ſultan's reign, no fewer than 
teen thouſand houſes were deſtroyed at Conſtantinople, and 
wwards of one thouſand perſons periſhed in the flames. 

Very little intereſting matter appears during the remainder of 

ſultan Oſman's reign, which ſeems to have been employed in 

preſerving the tranquility of his empire by martial appear- 

ances, to keep his people in temper; which was the more 

eaſy, as the European powers were ſo far from ſhewing any 
diſpoſitions to provoke him, that they treated him with all 

the deference which the Othman pride expects or requires. 

Oſman III. died on the twenty-eighth of October, 1757, in 

the fifty-ninth year of his age; and he was ſucceeded by his who is 
brother Maſtafa III. who was born in 1723. Having no ſons, fucceeded 
the people began to be very uneaſy about the ſucceſſion ; by Mota» 
and ſo dangerous a ferment aroſe in Conſlanti nople, that a re- fa III. 
volution was apprehended ; eſpecially when his brother Ba- 

jazet produced a fon whom he ſaid he had by a woman during 

his confinement. As this was pointing out to the emperor a 

ſucceflor, he gave orders for his brother's head to be taken off; 

but the latter was befriended, not only by the populace, but 

the great officers of ſtate, and the execution was prevented. __ 

In this reign, a Turki/h ſhip of the line, called The Oito- His quar- 
nan Crown, being maſtered by the Chri/tian ſlaves on board, rel with 
was carried into Malta, where the prize was divided among the 
the captors, This was complained of by the ſultan, as be- knights of 
ing a moſt Jawleſs inſult upon his flag; and he made ſuch Malta. 
preparations for war as indicated that he was reſolved to ex- 
tirpate the order. This alarmed the empreſs-queen fo much, 
that, for fear of embroiling herſelf with the porte, ſhe gave 
orders, that none of her ſubjects, who were knights of Hal- 
ta, ſhould repair to the defence of that iſland. Other Chri/- 
tan powers thought themſelves equally intereſted not ta 
provoke his ſublime highneſs; and it is probable that the 
knights muſt have been left to defend themſelves, had not 
the French king, with great prudence and delicacy, bought 
the ſhip, and ſent it to Conſlantinople guarded by Britiſh 

| | cruizers, 
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cruizers, as a preſent to the ſultan, who declared himſelf fl. 
tisfied with that attonement. | 
Conclu- Since then, the Othman empire has afforded no matter of 
fion. hiſtory ; the preſent emperor invariably purſues the pacife 
ſyſtem of his two immediate predeceſſors, and the Turk; go. J 
vernment ſeems to be ſenſible, that their troops, by a lon 
diſuſe of arms, muſt be a very unequal match either for the 
Ruffians or the Germans; and, of late, they have been at 
great pains to cultivate a friendſhip with the king of Pri 
fra, as a proper ballance againſt the houſe of Auſtria. For 
that purpoſe, towards the end of the year 1763, they ſent an 
ambaſſador, under the title of internuncio, to his Pryſjjqy 
majeſty, who received and entertained him with the higheſt: 
marks of diſtinction; nor, indeed, can he have a more na. 
tural ally than the Othman porte, ſhould his differences be ( 
renewed with the houſe of Huſtria. Upon the whole, the 
Othmans ſeem now to be emerging from barbarity, particu- Va 
larly in the cruel executions of the ſucceſſors to their empire, th 
and many other ridiculous cuſtoms. ro 
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many, Was included in the antient Gaul; and, in the 


G REAT part of that tract which is now called Ger- 


former part of this hiſtory, the reader will find the 


various viciſſitudes it underwent during its government under 
the Romans. Germany pretends to the glory of giving to Eu- 
rope its preſent ſyſtem of liberty; but whether it is properly 
of German extraction, is juſtly to be queſtioned. The Gothic 
conſtitution may be traced to countries far north of Germany, 
and to ages long before the Germanic empire had an exiſtence. 
Germany was the intermediate ſpot between the ſeats of the 
barbarous nations, as they are called, and Italy, when they 
over-ran it; and the Goths and Vandals, moſt of them the an- 
ceſtors of the modern Tartars, with a mixture of the Danes, 
Swedes, and Pomeranians, and the inhabitants of the country 
now called Mecklenburgh, or [Yandalia, imported their laws 
and conſtitutions into /taly, and other ſouthern countries; 
where they flouriſhed till they were choaked up by the papal 
power. The emperors of Germany, as will be illuſtcated in 
the ſucceeding hiſtory, long reſiſted that execrable tyranny 
over the temporal, as well as ſpiritual, intereſts of mankind ; 
and therefore their Gothic conſtitutions remain more pure 
than any on the continent. As to the time when they took 
place, it cannot be traced ; for it reached as high as the ex- 
iltence of the Celts, when hiſtory ends in fable. It is certain 
that the Romans themſelves had many forms of proceedings, 
particularly in the caſe of juries, exactly correſponding to 
the Gothic (or what is ſometimes called the Saxon) conſtitu- 
tions; which, at this very time, form the baſis of the laws 
of England ; and that the Romans could have them only from 
the Celts. If they remain more pure in England than even in 
Germany itſelf, it is owing to its fituation as an iſland. 

It would be idle and unentertaining for us to give a parti- 
cular hiſtory of Germany from the moſt early ages, becauſe 
we have nothing to truſt to for its veracity, but what 1s to 
de found in Gree# and Roman writers. It is neceſſary for us, 
bowever, to connect it ſlightly with that of the Roman em- 
pire. After Conſtantine had transferred the ſeat of his go- 


Knment from Rome to Byzantium, or Conſlantinople, he di- 


vided 
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before his death between his two ſons, Arcadius and Hin. 


ſo that the heads of it were rather dependents upon him; and 


He was brave, magnanimous, and politic beyond any prince 


Lombardy. Al 
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vided his empire under the denominations of Eaſtern and 
Weſtern ; which were often governed by different princes 
as may be ſeen in the former parts of this hiſtory, Before 
his death, which happened in the year 337, he left the for- 
mer to his ſon Conſiantine, and the latter to his other ſon 
Conſtantius. : | 
Conſtantine invaded his brother's dominions, and loſt his liſe 
at the the battle of Aguileia. Conſtantius then finding himſelf 
ſole emperor of the weſtern empire, aſſumed that title, but lo: 
his life by Magnentius. He was defeated by Con/tans, the only 
ſurviving ſon of the great Con/?antine, who thereby becamethe 
heir of his father's undivided empire. From this time, to the 
year 397, the weſtern and eaſtern empires were often ſepe- 
rated, but were reunited under Theodofius, who divided them 


rius : to the former was allotted the eaſtern empire, and to 
the latter the weſtern. The irruption of the northern nz. 
tions extinguiſhed the race of the Cz/ars in the weſtern em. 
pire; and Pepin, king of France, having reduced to his power 
the various leaders (or, as they are called, kings) ſeperated 
himſelf entirely from any dependence on the eaſtern empire; 


he left his dominions to his ſon Charles the Great, who ſuc- 10 


ceeded, in time, to the power of the weſtern emperors; and be 
we ſhall therefore conſider him as the firſt emperor of Ger- 
many. | an 
f I 

8 ; — — a — _— 

| | the 
The Reign of Charles the Great, emperor of the WW. Ml. 
Chi 


1 king of France, divided his kingdom between pre 
his ſons Charles and Carloman. Charles, at the time of WW mii 
his father's death, was twenty-five years of age, and, in 
every reſpect, an extraordinary man. Though his father, 
from the lowneſs of his ſtature, was called zhe Little, Charls 
was ſeven feet high, well proporticned, ſtrong, and his per- 
ſon fitted to bear all the fatigues of the field. It is doubtful 
whether his ruling paſſion was ambition or religion; but he 
had the art to make each in its turn ſubſervient to the other, 


of his age; but he ſeems to have been endowed with thoſe 
qualities for the ruin of mankind ; becauſe he was ſuperfſti- 
tious and ignorant, though he is ſuppoſed to have been one 
the moſt learned, not only of the princes, but men, of that 
age. By the death of Carloman, Charles became the ſole 
maſter of the French monarchy, which included a great pat 
of Germany, though his brother left a ſon, whoſe mother cal. 
ried him, for 3 to the court of Dęſiderius, king 

the northern part of Germany was then called 
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darony, and the Saxons were idolaters in the moſt groſs ſenſe 
of the word. T heir country comprehended a vaſt extent of 
territory; being bounded, on the weſt, by the German Ocean; 
on the eaſt, by Bohemia ; by the ſea on the north; and, on 
the ſouth, by French Germany. The part that lay towards 
the ſeas was Called Weſiphaliu; the £9ftphalians had their ha- 
bitations on the borders of Bohemia, in the countries now 
called Miſnia, Luſatia, and Silęſia; and the Angrians inha- 
bited the countries that bordered upon France. The govern- 
ment of thoſe Saxons ſubjected them and their neighbours 
to infinite inconveniencies. Their territory was divided jnto 
ſeparate dukedoms, marquiſates, and counties; but without 
any principle of union againſt a common enemy : for every 
chief was independent. Charles pretended that the Saxons 
owed him tribute, as ſovereign of French Germany, The 
$:xns reſolved to live free, and, though they had none of 
the improvements of life, unleſs the feeding their flocks may 
be deemed one, they preferred their barbarous idolatry to 


Charles's more ſavage Chri/tianity ; upon which he entered 


their country with a powerful army; and his hiſtory, as em- 
peror of Germany, commences at this period. | 

Ilitikind was the chief prince of the Saxons, and the anceſ- 
tor of moſt of the princes who now govern the northern parts 
of Germany ; but, mou he is ſtiled, in general, duke of 
Saxony, yet he only poſſeſſed a large portion of that country; 
and all his pre-eminence aroſe from his martial endowments; 
which induced the Saxons, in time of war, to make him their 
commander in chief. The Abodrites, a nation of Saxons, 
then held the dutchy of Meclenburgb, and its adjacent terri- 
tories, and were governed by a king of their own, who, 
having ſubmitted themſelves to pay tribute to Pepin and 
Charles, proved uſeful allies to the laiter ; and he ſometimes 
preſided in their meetings, and even brought them to pro- 
4 not to moleſt the miſſionaries he ſhould ſend amongſt 
them. | 
In 770, Charles paſſed his Chr:i/tmas at Mentz, and his 
Eofter at Herit/tal; circumſtances that, unimportant as they 
ſeem, form diſtinguiſhed æras in the hiſtories of thoſe times; 
decauſe, on ſuch occaſions, the ſovereign prince appeared 
in all the grandeur of his royalty; was ſurrounded by his 
nobles, who then paid him their homage ; and, if any one 
was abſent, he was immediately ſuſpected of diſaffection: 
for which reaſon ſuch meetings were called Plenary-courts. 
Charles, at that time, was powerfully ſollicited by the pope, 
and ſome of the Italian ſtates, to paſs into Italy, and to deli- 
rer them from the tyranny of Defiderizs, or Didier, king of 
Iunbardy; the ſame who had given refuge to his brother's 
wife and ſon. Though Charles, for that, and other, reaſons, 
which ſhall be mentioned, was extremely intent upon this 
expedition, yet he thought it impolitic to undertake it before 
he had chaſtized the Saxons, and conſummated a marriage 
Vol. VIII. A a which 
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which had been propoſed to him, with Hildegrade, dau 
to Hildebrand, 4 of Suabia. an 

In the year 772, Charles entered the country of the darm 
with a powerful army, in conſequence of what had been te. 
ſolved on in the diet of Worms; and, at firſt, defeated his 
enemies in ſeveral encounters : but a moſt dreadful drought 
happening, he durſt not venture to leave the river Lipba he. 
hind him; and there he halted for three days : but, accord. 
ing to the ſuperſtitious authors of that time, a miraculoy 


ſupply of water fell from the mountains; and then upon bis 


advancing towards the Weſer, the Saxons were fo aftoniſhed 
at the warlike appearance of his army, that they offered to 
ſubmit to him : but nothing leſs would content Charles than 
the abolition of their idolatry; and he marched to Fry. 
burg, near Paderborn, where they were ſtrongly entrenched, 
2 without walls to defend them, or ſuch as were very 
Ight. 
Here was the temple of Irminſul, or, as others ſay, of the 
goddeſs Tanfana, mentioned by Tacitus. The Saxons de- 
ended this poſt with great obſtinacy, and Charles loſt a con. 
ſiderable number of men in forcing it; but having gained it, 
he moſt barbarouſly put all the inhabitants to the ſword, and 
flew the prieſts of their idols upon their own altars. It is 
ſaid that Charles's army was, for three days, employed in 
deſtroying this temple; which was as ſacred among the 
Saxons as that of Feruſalem was among the es ; and, that 


there was found within it an immenſe treaſure in gold and 


ſilver. He then advanced towards the Weſer; and the dar- 
ons, ſeeing it in vain to reſiſt, ſubmitted to give him twelve 
hoſtages for their future obedience, It is more than ptoba- 
ble, that Charles would not have accepted of this ſubmiſſion, 
had not the tate of his affairs in Italy abſolutely required his 
preſence there; but, before he left their country, he gave 
{tri& orders for erecting certain forts to bridle the inhabit- 
ants. | | 

Didier, next to Charles, was the moſt powerful prince 
then in Europe, and Charles had married his daughter Ha- 
mengard. As religion, perfidy, and treachery, in that age, 
went hand in hand, Charles no ſooner heard that Didier had 
humanity enough to protect his brother's widow and orphan, 
than he repudiated his queen, on pretence of her having an 
hereditary leproſy ; a ridiculous charge that had been lug- 
geſted to him by the pope. Charles found ſome difficulty in 
perſuading his nobility, then the moſt free of any in the 
world, to enter into an Italian war; but having made an offer 
of accommodating matters amicably with Didier, who le. 
jected all his advances, he perſuaded them that he was forced 
into the war. This he did in a general aſſembly which be 
held at Geneva, where he complained ſo pathetically of thi 
ter, that his nobles uganimoufly concurred in his pains, 


Is at the head of a powerful army. Didier continued to 
erſecute the popes, and Adrian I. had been ſhut up by him 


within the walls of Rome, after Didier had ſtripped him of 


all his other dominions. The latter was not inſenſible of 


Charles's power and . character, but he truſted to the 
15 


unwillingneſs of the French to paſs the Alps and the places 
which he had fortified in. the mountains, by which he hoped 
to retard the march of Charles till he could completely extin- 
guiſh the papal power. 

Charles divided his army into two columns ; the one was 
commanded by himſelf, and the other by duke Pernard, the 
natural ſon of Charles Martel, who forced the paſſage of 
Mount St. Bernard, whilſt Charles penetrated into Lembardy 
by Mount Cenis, This was not done without prodigious 
difficulty; and, had not a panic ſeized Didier's army, 
Charles muſt have been obliged to return. While Charles was 
deſcending into the plains of Lombardy, Didier ſhut himſelf 
up in Pavia, as his ſon Adalgiſe did in Verona. Charles, un- 
derſtanding that duke Hunalde, of Aguitain, his old enemy, 
was with Didier in Pavia, and that the widow of Carloman 
and her ſons were with Adalgiſe in Verona, laid fiege to both 
places. Each of them made a noble defence; but Adalgiſe, 
deſpairing at laſt of being ſuccoured, made his efcape in the 
night-time to Conſtantinople. The unhappy widow of Carlo- 
mar, with her two ſons, fell into the hands of the conqueror, 
and were never more heard of. | 

Pavia continued to hold out; and Charles, after giving or- 
ders for continuing the blockade, or fiege, of that city, 
marched to Rome with a ſtrong detachment of his troops. 
The pope would willingly have diſpenſed with bis viſit, but 


the artful behaviour of Charles, and the vaſt appearance of 


devotion which he aſſumed, captivated all ranks of the Ro- 
mans to ſuch a degree, that the pope's ſenate and the people 
are ſaid to have joined in offering to him the ſame ſovereign 
power as the former emperors had over them and their city, 


and to have confirmed it by a ſolemn decree putliſhed by 


Adrian, Charles, however, was contented with the title of 
king of Italy and patrician of Rome, which had been aſſumed 
by the kings of Lombardy; and he not only confirmed, but en- 
larged, his father's donation to the pope. 2 
his viſit, the particulars of which are variouſly repre- 
ſented, being over, Charles returned to the ſiege of Pavia; 
which, during his abſence from it, had made but a very 
mall progreſs : but the plague raging within the place, Di- 
Ger, after a ſiege of ſix months, was obliged to give it up. 
The only favour he could obtain was the preſervation of his 
own life; and he died a monk at Corbie, or, as others ſay, 
at Liege ; but ſome affirm that he was beheaded. Be this 
3s it will, it is certain that in him ended the kingdom of the 
Lombards ; and Charles cauſed himſelf to be crowned at Pa- 
va king of Italy, with the iron crown which wes uſed by 
| A a 2 them, 
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them, and is ſtill preſerved at Monſa, a little town near that 
city. In all other reſpects, Charles behaved like the deliverer 
of Italy from the power of the Lambards; but ſubjected the 
people to what was, perhaps, a worſe tyranny; the papal 
dominion; which may be ſaid to date its greatneſs from 
that ra. He emancipated the old Italian nobility from their 
ſubjection to all the Lombard government; and, except. 
ing the provinces which he reſtored to the pope, he inveſted 
them with as much independency as his own ſuperiority could 
admit of. 1 
The Sax- His moderation was, perhaps, greatly owing to the ae. 
eas revolt, counts he had received from Germany of the diſpoſitions 
the Saxon princes were making for re-aſlerting their inde. 
pendeney, which obliged him to return to Germany, They 
had already made incurſions into his French dominions, and 
were preparing to retake Ere/burg ; which they actually cf 
fected before he returned from his Halian expedition, They 1 
likewiſe took and demoliſhed the fort which he had ered | 
there, and carried a very great booty from his ſubjects in the 
neighbourhood ; but abandoned Ereſburg, on hearing of the 
approach of Charles and his army. The news of this revolt 
exaſperated Charles ſo much, that he entered Saxony at three 


different places, and, as uſual, butchered the defenceleſs in- Tl 
habitants. 

Hiſtorians, in general, ſay, that, when he returned, his ap 
army was laden with plunder ; but, at the ſame time, they Al 
have repreicnted the country as being void of every thing th 
that could incite either avarice or ambition for any purpoſe the 
but that of conqueſt. | Wa 

In May, 774, he held an aſſembly of his nobles at Dur; MW / 
where it was agreed to proſecute, to the utmoſt, the Saxin his 
war. He then paſſed the Rhine, and again took poſſeſſion of 4 
Ereſburg, and other ſtrong potts in the country; and paſſing thi 
the //e/er, he completely defeated the Saxons, who were * 
drawn up on the oppoſite banks. One diviſion of his army, Wil © 
however, was cut off by thoſe barbarians; and a revolution the 
which was threatened in Italy determined him once more toil ©f'! 
accept of their ſubmiſfion, after he had built a new, but be 
ſtronger, fortreſs at Ereſburg. Not ſatisfied with this, he Ir 
tranſported into France and Italy about twenty thouſand of and 
the chief Saxon families; and obliged the remainder to 2 
ſwear that they would renounce idolatry and receive Ciνe Lee 
miſſionaries. | | pcne 

By this time, the Ialian princes began to cabal for inde- ho 
pendency; in which they were encouraged by Adalgiſe, who Ia 
ſtill reſided at Conſlantinople, where he afterwards died. Tit tand 
archbiſhop of Ravenna quarrelled with the pope about tie WAGE 
temporalities ; the great feudatories whom Charles had left i _ 
Italy, ſet up claims of ſovereignty ; and the duke of Fry **<* 
was in the field at the head of an army. The vaſt expedition 


of Charles in his marches, broke in pieces all their ſchenl 
1 7 
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The duke of Friuli was defeated and put to death; the au- . 


50 thority of Charles reconciled all differences between the pope 

* aud the archbiſhop of Ravenna; and, having put the French 

y garriſons into the chief fortreſſes of /taly, he returned to 

q Germany, in the year 776, after an abſence of no more than 

4 four months. | 

1 A zeal for idolatry, and a love of liberty, continued to and are 
1 animate the Saxons, who recovered Ereſbig and laid ſiege to ſubdued 
if Sgebourg. That place was ſtrong, and its garriſon nume- byCharles 


rous ; ſo that the Saxons were obliged to raiſe the ſiege with 
great Joſs, juſt at the time when Charles arrived in Germany, 
The certainty of his arrival being known, the Saxons again 
{ubmitted ; and Charles, after ordering new forts to be raiſed, 
and freſh precautions to be taken, paſſed the winter at He- 


o ri/al. On the return of the ſpring, he again entered into the 
i heart of Saxony, where Mitibind had made freſh efforts to re- 
4 cover the liberties of his country; and he ordered the Son 
1 leaders to meet him at Paderborn, in Wesaphalia; which ma- 
he ny of them did, and there renewed their ſubmiſſion to Charles 
hd in the moſt ſolemn manner; but J/71ind fled to Denmark, 
alt Charles then ordered the fortreſs of Ereſbusg to be rebuilt, 
& 7 bridled all the country of the $axons with forts and gar- 
Tiſons, | | 

2 Charles very properly affected great ſplendor in his pacific 
hid appearances among the Saxons; and, when he held his diet 
ey at Paderborn, which he did thgough neceſſity, perhaps, ra- 
ing ther than conveniency, a Hoeſlem emir, who is dignified in 
de the European hiſtories with the title of count Iinalarabi, and 


was governor of Saragoſſa, repaired thither with a large reti- 
nue, imploring his protection, in his own name and thoſe of 
his friends, againſt Abderame, the Mooriſh, or rather the 
Moſlem, king of Spain. Charles's ambition was flattered by 
this application. He granted the Maſlem's requeſt, and 
marched into Spain at the head of an army. One diviſion 
oi it entered into Rouſſillon, while he himſelf, marching by 
the way of Navarre, took ale +a and Saragoſſa, and re- 
ceived the homages of many HMHoſlem emirs and governors, 
whom he reinſtated in their poſts. 

In repaſſing the Pyrenees, the rear of his army was attacked who is 
and defeated ; and the vaſt plunder he and his army had. ac- defeated 
quired, fell into the hands of the Gaſcons, his enemies. This in his re- 
defeat, which is ſo famous both in romance and hiſtory, hap- turn from 
pened near Roncevaux, and was fatal to Roland, or Orlando; Spain. 
Who is ſaid to have been related to Charles, and was incom- 
parably the greateſt of modern legendary heroes. Notwith- 
ſanding this great loſs, in which many of his braveſt officers 
were cut off, ne continued his march to France ; where he 
quelled ſome commotions that had happened during his ab- 
ſence; and then, once more, ſet out for Saxony, where all was 


#411 in confuſion. 7/7tihind returning from Denmark had 
A a3 | headed 
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headed a general inſurrection; expelled the biſhop and the 


Chriſtians from Bremen; and, if we are to believe the hiſto. 


Legiſla- 
tion and 
policy of 
Charles, 


people. 


rians of Charles, had been guilty of many barbarities, It 
was no wonder if thoſe naked pagans, without arms or di. 
ſcipline, retreated before Charles's well-armed veterans. He 
purſued them, came up with them, defeated and butchered 
them; for he ordered his troops to give them no quarter, He 
then: held a diet at Heriſtal; where his nobility (for he now 


affected the dominion of all Gaul and Germany, in their ut- 


moſt extent) made a moſt ſplendid appearance. Here he 
enacted ſeveral laws, ſtill to be found in his capitularies; 
and, indeed, if we conſider the education of Charles, his 
ambition, his cruelties, and the genius of the people he had 
to deal with, his legiſlation, in general, is admirable, After 
this, he took a tour through great part of Saxony, and once 
more received the homage of the natives; whom he obliged 
to give hoſtages for the ſafety of the Chriſtian miſſionaries he 
was to ſend among them. | | . 
It is unjuſt to believe that mere motives of religion ſtimu- 
lated Charles to thoſe horrid barbarities which he inflicted 
upon the unhappy pagans. He was reſolved to be their 
ſovereign, and knew no other way of humanizing them, or 
bringing them into the habits of civil life, but by making 
them Chriſtians; ſo that, in fact, introducing Chriſtianih 
among the Saxons by Charles, was no more than his en- 
forcing a police that was to nder them peaceable and uſeful 
ſubjects ; and the maſſacres he committed, he looked upon 


as only cutting off ſo many brutes, who were incapable of 


ſubmitting to civil-government. Having ſettled his affairs in 
Saxony, he returned to Franconia; where he made prepara- 
tions for another expedition into Haly, which was again in 
confuſion through the intrigues of Adalgiſe, who {till re- 
mained at Con/lantinople. 1 
The Greek emperor, in 780, ſtill held the kingdom of Na- 
les, where he had a governor who joined ſome of the great 
Lombards in oppoſing pope Adrian. Charles marched to the 


relief of the pope, and took with him his wife Hildegradt, 


with his two younger ſons, Pepin and Lerois; who being bap- 
tized by the pope, ** was crowned king of Lombardy, and 
Lewis of Aquitain. The reputation of Charles was then (6 
high, that all diviſions and factions ſunk before him; and the 
Lombard lords outvied one another in their profeſſions of loy- 
alty. Charles diſſembled with all; paſſed his winter at Pa- 
via; and, upon his return to France, he left his fon Pepin, 
with a council to aſſiſt him, at Pavia, in his kingdom. he- 


fore his departure, he concluded a treaty with the Grec# em- 


preſs rene; promiſed his eldeſt daughter in marriage to the 
emperor Conſtantine VI. reconciled Adrian and the governo! 
of Naples; and left the Italians, to all appearance an united 


Upon 
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Charles, in imagination, now enjoyed ſecurity for himſelf 
and family; and reſolved once more to viſit the Saxons in 
perſon, but at the nead of an army. Having paſſed the 
Lippe, he was waited upon by the kings of the Normans, or 
Danes, as they are now called; the Huns, and the Abodrites; 
and Charles readily promiſed them his friendſhip, provided 
they refrained from all hoſtilities on his ſubjects. Returning 
to France, Witikind again appeared among the Saxons; whom 
he perſuaded, with very little difficulty, that Chriſtianity and 
ſlavery were the ſame; and, in an inſtant, thoſe barbarians 
were in the field with ſuch arms as they could procure. Wi- 
titind gave out, that this was to repel an inroad of the Scla- 
vnians. This pretext being ſoon detected, Charles ſent four 
generals againſt the Saxons ; but three of them being jealous 
of count Thieri, the fourth, raſhly attacked the enemy and 
was defeated. To repair this misfortune, Charles advanced 
with a fifth army, and joining that under Thieri, which was 
intrenched on the banks of the Weſer, he marched into the 
heart of Saxony, and the Saxons again ſubmitted to him, lay- 
ing all the blame of the rebellion upon Wititind, who, they 
ſaid, was fled to Denmark, Charles, on this otcaſion, was 
guilty of unparalleled barbarity ** If Witikind is fled,” ſaid 


he, „his accomplices are here;” and, immediately ſur- butchery 
rounding the Saxons, he ordered four thouſand five hundred of the 
of them to be ſeized, and their heads to be cut off, in cold Saxons. 


blood, before his face. 

This butchery is the more remarkable as it happened after 
Charles began to cultivate a connection with Alcuin, arch- 
biſhop of York, Willebrod, probably a Scotch or Engliſhman, and 
ſeveral other learned divines and ſcholars of that age, and 
valued himſelf upon the progreſs he made in letters. The 


Upon his return to France, he ſettled his other ſon, Lewis, Duke of 
at Orkeans ; and ſummoned Taſſilon, duke of Bavaria, to pay Bavaria 
homage to himſelf and the young king; which Taſſilon, tho' ſubmits to 
much againſt his nature, was obliged to comply with. him. 


His 


barbarity he had committed did not anſwer his purpoſe, for, 


in the year 783, the rebellion of the Saxons, if it can be 
ſo called, became more general and more obſtinate than ever. 
This year, his ved wife, Hildegrade, died in April, 
Charles, after celebrating her funeral, put himſelf at the head 
of a freſh army, and made his head-quarters at the fort of 
Erejburg ; whih the Saxons, under //1t:1hind, and another 
chief, who is called Albion in hiſtory, were divided into two 
bodies; one poſted at Ticmel, in Weſtphalia, and the other 
near the river Haſis. | | | 

The campaigns during this and the two following years, 
preſent but one continued ſcene of butchery. Charles ad- 
vanced with his two eldeſt ſons, at the head of his army, into 
the heart of the Saxon country, mowing down the inhabitants 


wherever he went, but without converting them; and he 
| A a 4 ſoon 
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| — ſaw himſelf in danger of being a ſovereign without ſub. an 
| jects. | G f 
He ſpends In the winter of the firſt campaign, he married Feſcradt b 
threeyears daughter to the duke of Franconia; and next year he recom. ff 
in ſubdu menced his barbarities in Thuringia, but not with the ſame ti 
ing them. ſucceſs as before, as the barbarians were now become more 20 
cautious, and did not venture to attack him, as before, in Ch 
great bodies. Charles having ſome intimations of a con. pri 
Jpirecy being formed againſt him in Thuringia, returned to thi 
Ereſburg, and gave the command of his army in 7/2/15}. be 
lia to his ſon Charles. His name being leſs formidable than hit 
that of his father, he was attacked by a great army of the je 
Saxons, of whom he killed ſeventeen thouſand, and com. to 
pletely defeated them. 5 co 
The hiſtory of Charles, at this period, is ſomewhat dark; it 
nor do we clearly perceive the nature of the dangers with Ch! 
which he is ſaid to have been ſurrounded, by conſpiracies gu 
and other machinations. It ſeems, however, to be pretty the 
certain, that he was either tired of the war, or apprehended an 
himſelf to be in danger; and that he reſolved to alter his atro- thi 
cious conduct. He ſent for ſome of the chief of the Sax we 
prſoners, and, after ſoothing them in terms of great affection B 
for themſelves and their countrymen, they agreed to find out 
F/itikind and Albion, and to perſuade them to appear in per- 4 
ſon before Charles, who, they ſaid, was ready to take them Gr 
into his protection and friendſhip. The chiefs demanded hin 
hoſtages for their ſafety ;- and Charles, who was then holding ite 
a diet at Paderborn, ſent Almaſin, one of his chief miniſters, the 
with the hoſtages that were demanded; and furniſhed them nol 
with the proper arguments to perſuade the Saxons to embrace the 
Chriſtianity. 5 ady 
Wiiikind This negotiation ſeems to have taken up ſome time; for the 
and Albion Charles, during its dependence, had returned to Fran; ter! 
ſubmit to where, at Att:gni ſur l Hine, the two Saxon chiefs ( Albion is To 
him. called duke of FHrieſland) preſented themſelves before him. Pai 
Charles received them with great politeneſs, and, even, ap- pre 
pearance of affection; commended their patriotiſm and love he 
of liberty, and aſſured them of his friendſhip and protection. anc 
In ſhort, the chiefs were converted and baptized ; and Mi- ord 
tikind never again gave Charles any diſquiet. It is ſaid that the 
he returned to Saxony, where he was highly inſtrumental wa 
in converting his countrymen to Chri/tianty. ] 0 
Charks Saxony being thus quieted, Charles had leiſure to reduce his l 
rebuilds open and ſecret enemies both in France and Germany; and, gu 
Florence. paſting into Italy, he ordered the walls of Florence to be ſe- oth 
built; and was everywhere received, by the common-people, and 
as the father and deliverer of the Italian ſtates. Very differ Will ©: 
ent were the ſentiments of the pope and the great feudatories Cha 
who perceived now that they had a ſuperior, who was in a , bea 
condition to make them anſwer for their horrid opprefiions 4 f 
1 an n 
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ind abuſe of power. They endeavoured to diſſemble their 
diſquiet 3 but Charles ſaw through all their intrigues. Are- 
le duke of Apulia and Benevento ; and Fr duke of 
7,varia; had married the two ſiſters of Adalgiſe, who was 
till protected by Irene; and, by his means, they had been 
dle to form a ſecret confederacy of the Italian princes againſt 
Charles ; to which even pope Adrian and the Romans were 
privately not averſe. Charles was perfectly well appriſed of 
this ; and, being poſſeſſed of proper proofs, he laid the whole 
before the ſenate of Rome, and deſired the members to adviſe 
him how he was to proceed. The moſt guilty were for the 
levereſt meaſures, and the duke of Apulia, at laſt, was forced 
to implore the pardon of Charles; which he granted, on 
condition of his ſending his two ſons as hoſtages for his fide- 
lity : and this the duke was obliged to comply with. But 
Charles generouſly ſent back the eldeſt ſon to his father, and 
owe the younger an education ſuitable to his birth; but, at 
the ſame time, he obliged the inhabitants of Benevento to take 


an oath of homage to his ambaſſadors. During the whole of 


this tranſaction, the pope, and the other great feudatories, 
were continually folliciting Charles for favour to the duke of 
Bavaria. . 
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Charles, upon his return to Germany, aſſembled a diet at Conſpi- 


Marni, after refuſing to give his daughter in marriage to the racy 


bree .mperor. He perceived that the confederacy againſt againſt 


him reached farther than he, at firſt, apprehended ; and that him, 


it extended over great part of Germany, as far as the banks of 
the Danube and tne Drave; where the Huns, and the other 
northern nations who had been ſo terrible to Rome, were 
then ſettled, His danger ſeemed to encreaſe his activity. He 
advanced with his army to the bank of the Lech, and ordered 
the 4u/irians, the Saxons, and the Lombards, to enter the 
territories of the confederates by difterent quarters ; ſo that 
Taſjilon, finding himſelf hemmed in on all ſides, privately re- 
paired to Charles's camp, threw himſelf at his feet, and, upon 
profeſiing his repentance, was again pardoned. Soon after, 
he relapſed, by entering into new intrigues with the Huns 
and Adalgiſe; but they were diſcovered to Charles, who gave 
orders for him and his ſon to be arreſted ; and they were, by 
the diet, condemned to loſe their heads : but that ſentence 
was remitted, and they were ſhut up, during their lives, in 
a convent. - | 


The detection and puniſhment of Taſſilon did not extin- in Ger- 
guiſn the conſpiracy. The Huns, the Sclavonians, and the many de- 
other barbarians in the confederacy, armed againſt Charles; feated. 


and were by him twice defeated with prodigious ſlaughter. 
Grimeald, the ſecond ſon of Aregiſe, was then a hoſtage with 
Charles ; while his father had joined Adalgiſe, who was at the 
head of an army in Italy. Here Charles exhibited a noble proof 
of his magnanimity. He gave the command of the firſt divi- 
lon of his army to Grimealg, on the ſuppoſition that he * 
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grateful for the vaſt benefits he had received from him, thy 
it was well known that the young prince's mother bad ; 
great ſway over his affections ; and, at the ſame time ha 
gave him his father's forfeited eſtate and title. It was 10 
vain that the friends of Charles endeavoured to diſſuade h. ; 
from giving Grimoald ſo important a command, which the by 
quel, however, proved him to deſerve. Adelgiſe, chiefly thro 
his valour, was entirely defeated in Calabria; and all hopes of 
reviving the Lombard kingdom were dropped. Charles receir. 
ing the news of this defeat, returned immediately into Ba. 
varia; and now, for the firſt time, he breathed, after the 
toils of war were over, the ſweets of peace; and employed 
his leiſure in laying the foundations of civil empire; in mo- 
delling the conſtitutions, the manners and government of the 
various nations over whom he ruled, and, above all, in in. 
preſſing his ſubjects with a ſenſe of religion, and giving his 
courtiers, generals, and ſtateſmen, a taſte for literature, 
For this purpoſe, he allotted the greateſt part of his time to 
the company and converiation of the — learned men that 
the age produced, whom he ſpared no pains or expence to 
bring to his court; and whom he employed in making the 
neceſſary extracts and compilations for the ſchemes of his 
civil and legiſlative policy. But the truth is, Charles appears 
to have had a genius far ſuperior to the moſt learned and in- 
telligent men about his court; whom he employed chieflyin 


jnſtructing him in matters of antiquity, till he ſhould acquire 


diſturbed. 


{which he in time did) ſufficient knowledge in the dead lan- 
guages to judge for himſelf. | : 

Some commotions broke in upon the tranquility of Charles 
government at this glorious and happy period of his reign, 
The Arabs, or, as they are called, the Saracens, the greateſt 
and the moſt poliſhed people then in the world, made irrup- 
tions into France; and the Saxon pagans renewed their com- 
motions: but all of them were eaſily quieted by Charts; 
who gave the government of Bavaria to count Gerald, 1 
prince of great virtue, and brother to his ſecond wife Hull. 

rade. Part of the numerous nations that are diſtinguiſhed, 
in general, by the name of Northern, and more particularly 
under thoſe of Huns, Sclavonians, Goths, Vandals, Abadrites, 
Abares, and many other diſtinctions, acknowledged Charlz 
for their maſter; poſſibly becauſe he was beſt able to protect 


them from the reſentments of the others, who mortally hated 


them for becoming Chri/tians. This reſentment carried the 
barbarians to incredible extremes; nor could all the maſſi- 
cres which Charles, whoſe dominions now reached to tht 
Baltic, committed amongſt them, keep them in ſubjection, 
He endeavoured to form a kind of a militia of the natives 
who acknowledged themſelves to be his ſubjects, by which 


he might counteract the other barbarians ; but, as moſt of 


them were ſtil] pagans in their hearts, this expedient ſeems 


to have proved ineffectual. He, at the fame _ . 
3 ructe 
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ſructed bridges upon the Eibe, and other great rivers, for 

enetrating into their country; but no ſooner did he return 
home, than they were again in arms. | FIN 

Of all thoſe nations, the Huns were the moſt determined His eight 
enemies of Charles; and they acted with a degree of enthuſi- years war 
im in defence of their country; for they more than once with the 
hro' BW obliged Charles to repaſs the Rhine, and to return to Ratiſ- Saxon, 
es of bonne; where he held the chief ſeat of his government in i 
ei. Germany. Eight whole years, from 790, were employed in 
Ba. thoſe Wars. Charles, or his generals, every ſummer entered 

the the countries of the barbarians, and put numbers of them to 
ed the word. Sometimes they made a ſhew of ſubmiſſion, but 
mo. WW winter no ſooner came on, than they were again in the field, 
the and recovered all they had loſt. In the campaign of 792, 
im. Charles purſued them as far as Raab, upon the Danube; but 
his diſeaſes breaking out among his troops through their fa- 


ure, tigues, he was obliged to return to Ratiſhonne, and to leave 
e to the barbarians in poſſeſſion of all the country he had over- 
that run. 

> to In 793, he ordered his favourite general, Thiery, who the 


the Jaſt campaign had commanded one of the diviſions of the ar- 
his my, and was aſſigned as tutor in the art of war to young Pe- 
as WW pin, Charles's eldeſt ſon, to take the field at the head of an 
in- army of Friſons and loyal Saxons, againſt the Mares and the 
yin Hun, the inhabitants of the modern = aq and Hungary. 
lire WY Try found that the progreſs, of Charles, during the pre- 
an- ceding year, inſtead of daunting, had exaſperated the barba- 
rians. | E 
As we are now writing the hiſtory of Germany, we ſhall, 
as far as poſſible, confine our narrative to that country. The 
enemies of Charles (perhaps becauſe they were ſo) are every- 
where repreſented as lawleſs barbarians; but whatever ad- 
vantages the troops of Charles might have over them in ar- 
mour and diſcipline, it ſeems to be certain that they made a 
glorious ſtand in defence of their liberties. As they were the 
deſcendants of the antient Celts, they retained the manner 
of fortifying their country which was practiſed by their an- 
ceſtors; in cutting ditches, and forming lines, to a moſt 
amazing extent; which they fortified with prodigious beams 
of timber, as deſcribed by Cæſar, and other hiſtorians, to 
have been in uſe amongſt the antient Britons. With regard 
to the civil arts of life, all we know particularly in that re- 
ſpect is, that they had amongſt them a juriſprudence, courts 
of juſtice, and different forms of ſucceſſion, according to 
the different conſtitutions of their ſeveral tribes ; but we 
know of no confuſion or wars that this diverſity occaſioned ; 
for _y tribe appears to have been unmoleſted in the enjoy- 
ment of their modes of property and freedom. We are not, 


at the ſame time, to forget that their country is one of the 


ineſt and moſt fruitful in Europe; that they were in 1 2 
ion 
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yho de- 
feat his 
armies, 

but are 


ſubdued. 


feated and deſtroyed his army. The news of this diſaſter ar. 
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fon of the ſpoils of the Roman empire; and, that they con 
ſequently were poſſeſſed of vaſt riches, not only in coin an 
bullion, but in plates and the moſt precious moveable, [ 
ſhort, before the invaſion of Charles, they were thought 0 


be the moſt contented and happy people in the world. But 


they were pagans, and therefore they were to be plundered 
enſlaved, and maſſacred. Ws 
Thiery, as we have hinted before, found them in arms,; 


and they were ſo well prepared to receive him, that they de. 


rived at the time when Charles had juſt received accounts thy 
his affairs in Spain and Italy were in the utmoſt confuſion; 


but having ſent proper orders to his ſons and generals there, 


he applied all his cares to quell the Germans and Huns, lie 
entered their country with freſh troops, and the virtue of the 
barbarians proved their ſcourge ; for Charles declared that 
they were ſo brave a people, it was an act of devotion to 
force them to be Chriſlians. The reſiſtance they made wiz 
brave, but ineffectual ; they were unequal to regular troops 
and generals who were animated by enthuſiaſm, as they were 


by liberty; and, at laſt, a deciſive battle was fought at Na- 


ab, in Hungary; where Charles loſt two of his beit generals; 


Henry, duke of Friuli; and Gerard, governor of Bavaria; 


but obtained a complete victory. Above ſixty thouſand bar- 


- barians, as they are called, were killed, beſides chiefs and 


generals; and Charles remained abſolute maſter of their coun- 
try. The ſpoils he got are ſaid to have been immenſe, and 


he ſettled the fineſt part of their lands upon churches and re- 
ligious foundations, without forgetting the officers and ſol- 


diers who had ſerved in the expedition. 

While Charles was thus victorious in one part of German, 
Godofred, the king of Denmark, and ſeveral other leaders, 
inſtigated by the Saxons, who never had been reconcilec to 
his government, broke into Friezeland and the Lower Samt, 
Their progreſs was ſuch, that it is hard to ſay what would 
have been the event, had not the ſon of Godofred conſpired 
with ſome of bis father's domeſtics, who ſtrangled him, to 
revenge his having repudiated the prince's mother. Upon 


his death, Charles eaſily recovered the countries he had over- 


A plot 
againſt 
Charles 
diſcover- 
ed. 


run. N | 
About this time, or, perhaps, a little before, a natural fon 
of Charles, called Pepin the Humpback, conſpired in {tay wii 
ſome French and —.— but the plot being diſcovered, 
ſome of the conſpirators were put to death; and Pepi was, 
by his father's order, ſhaved, and ſhut up in a mon:iry, 
This is ſaid to have been diſcovered by a prieſt at #at:/bonvez 
and ſome ſay it was diſcovered by Arnold, a Lombard prince. 
The reſt of the year 794, and part of 795, was ſpent by 
Charles in introducing into Germany great numbers of Frau 
families, to be incorporated with his new pagan ſubjects, 


whom he pardoned on condition of their admitting ift 
| miſſionarles 
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niſkonaries to convert them, and givin hoſtages for their fu- 
ture good behaviour, and that he ſhould be at liberty to diſ- 
oe zs he pleaſed of one third of their army. | 
This convention was in force no longer than the terror of 
his arms hung Over their heads. The hatred they had for 
che Abodrites, who profeſſed themſelves to be Chriſtians, and 
who were employed by Charles to ſubdue them ; his introduc- 
tion of Frank colonies to take poſſeſſion of their country; 
the maſſacres and plundering his armies had committed; all 
conſpired to revive the ſtruggles of thoſe pagans for their li- 
herties, and to revenge the barbarities of Charles. He there- He depo- 
fore gave them up to the ſwords of his ſoldiers, commanded pulates 
by his ſon Pepin, king of Italy, who cut in pieces above Germany. 
thirty thouſand of the Abares. Upon the whole, there is not 
in hiſtory an inſtance of a more inhuman tyrant than this 
military propagator of Chriſtianity, who had all the great 
qualities of a Jenghiz Khan, a Tamerlan, and the other illuſtri- 
ous monſters mentioned in the foregoing parts of this hiſtory; 
and was equally inhuman towards thoſe who were of a dif- 
ferent faith, or who valued their freedom above their lives. 
Even the Chriſtian hiſtorians, who have been at the greateſt 
pains to blazon his virtues, have never been able to tranſ- 
mit any juſtifiable grounds for the maſſacres he committed: 
and, from relations, favourable as they are, which they have 
left us, there is reaſon to believe, that Germany has not, to 
this day, recovered the depopulations his army made in that 


country. | 


All the time that Charles was thus butchering his cotem- 


poraries, he was buſy in providing for the happineſs of po- 
ſterity. He now choſe for his reſidence Aguis-Granum, ſince 
called Aix-la- chapelle; which he moſt magnificently rebuilt 
or repaired. He formed the noble project of uniting the 
Danube and the Rhine, and of interſecting the inland parts 
of Germany by canals, for the benefit of commerce and the 
conveniency of travelling. But the buſineſs of ambition did 
not ſuffer him to put thoſe glorious projects into execution; 
and none of his ſucceſſors in the German empire have had 
either the genius or the power of purſuingthem. In his re- 
ligious character, he was as deſpicable as he was dreadful in 
his military, and great in his civil, capacity. He kept four 
hundred biſhops ſitting in a council, bare-footed, to diſpute 
upon ridiculous points of faith; he oppoſed, with warmth, 
the empreſs Irene in the points of image-worſhip, and re- 
jected all alliance with her, though ſhe offered him her per- 
ſon and empire. But the conduct of Charles towards the ſee 
4 Rome was entirely unaccountable, and ſhews his weakeſt 
ide. | | | | 

Though, upon the diſſolution of the Lombard government, 
he had affected, under the title of patrician, to be abſolute 
lord of Rome, to which he was encouraged by the Romans 
themſelves, who had been diſguſted by the Greek cw 
= | and, 
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and, though he even was proud of that dignity ; yet CA 
laid the real foundations of the 2 power, lik 
wards proved ſo fatal to his poſtetity. Having eftabliſhes 

pope Adrian in his dignity, he admitted his legates to the firſt 
ſeats in the council of Vicea, which Charles himſelf had called: 
he omitted no opportunity of contributing to his preathef; 


Death of and, when that pope died, in 795, Charles is ſaid to haye 
the POPE. honoured his memory by compoling ſome Latin verſes inhis 


Charles 
marches 


into Italy 


where he 


5 


praiſe. | 
Leo III. ſucceeded Adrian, and gave notice of his eleQion 
to Charles; who, in the letter he wrote in anſwer, com- 
mended him for his obedience and fidelity. Leo, at the ſame 
time, eee, him with the city ſtandard; and deſired him 
to ſend a proper miniſter, in his name, to receive homage of 
the Romans. This was diſagreeable to them; and they had, 
in a tumult raiſed on that account, almoſt murdered his ho- 
lineſs, whom they ſcarcely looked upon as a private citizen. 
He eſcaped theit fury by what was looked upon as a miracle, 
and he fled to Charles at Paderborn. Though the latter was 
then employed in the moſt important concerns, he ſeems to 
have poſtponed every conſideration to give ſatis faction to his 
holineſs. | 7 
| Upon ſome new commotions of the Saxons, he had ſent 
for his ſon king Pepin out of Lombardy, and put him at the 
head of his armies. At the ſame time, he held a dyet of his 
vaſſals and great nobility on the Elbe; and the king of the 
Abedrites, who was a vaſlal to Charles, was murdered by the 
agans as he was repairing to it. Charles, upon this, charged 
* ſon to give the rebels no quarter; and they were next to 
exterminated. All who remained were, by Charles, planted 
upon the maritime coaſts of Holland and Flanders; where 
they did him excellent ſervice againſt the Norman pirates, 
who then infeſted the European ſeas. Immediately after this, 
he made an haſty ſettlement of his affairs in Spain and France, 
and, having ſent back Leo under a guard to Rome, in 799, 
he called a dyet, or aſſembly, at Mentz; where he concerted 
meaſures for a grand expedition into /taly ; and then, as the 
ſummit of his ambition, he intended to aſſume the authority 
and title of emperor of Rome. 
It was eaſy for ſuch-a prince as Charles, backed by a nu- 


is crowned merous party amongſt the Romans themſelves, and by a {til 


emperor. 


more numerous army, to ſucceed in this. Upon his arrival 
at Rome, he held an aſſembly of all the principal nobility 
and inhabitants, who cleared the pope of all the charges that 
had been brought againſt him ; and then he was, with vaſt 
pomp and formality, crowned, by the appellations of Chorls 
Auguſtus, emperor of the Romans. Charles, who well knew 
the impreſſion which exteriors make upon a people, omitted 
no piece either of civil or ſacred pageantry upon this occa- 
ſion. He was ſaluted, and ee as, emperor by the 


pope and all his nobility ; his picture was expoſed in — 
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to Auguſtus he joined the title of Czſar; he wore not only 
the dreſs, but the badges, of the antieat Roman emperors, 
even to the taking an eagle for his deviſe, or armorial bear- 
ing; but to this eagle he gave two heads; intimating that he, 
in fact, conſidered himſelf as the head of the eaſtern, as well 
25 of the weſtern empire; but the two heads were diſuſed by 
ſome of his ſucceſſors. Amidſt all this profuſion of grandeur, 
Charles affected a ſingular modeſty, and even to decline the 
honour that was done him ; pretending, that, had he known 
what was deſigned, he would not have appeared in public. 
Notwithſtanding this ſelf-denial, it is certain that Charles 
was ſo fond of this dignity, that he never would ſuffer it to 
de omitted in his titles; and, ever after, he inſiſted upon its 
being beſtowed upon him; and, that he ſhould be conſidered 
2 being upon an equality with the Greet emperor. If we 
examine his right to that great honour, we ſhall find it to be 
founded upon conqueſt and the conſent of the Roman people, 


who, being no longer under the protection of the Greet em- 


perors, were at liberty to chuſe Charles to defend and govern 
them. As to the power of the pope to confer ſuch adignity, 


it is juſtly to be deſpiſed ; it not bed his to confer : and he 
7 


acted, in the whole tranſaction, only as the head agent of 
the people. _ 
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Charles, however, was as kind to the pope as if he had His gene. 
been ſolely indebted to him for his new dignity. He con- roſity to 
firmed to him his father Pepin's gift of the exarchate and ſee the pope. 


of Ancona, to which he added various other territories ; but 
ſtill with a reſervation of the imperial ſovereignty to himſelf 
and his ſucceſſors. | 

Upon the return of Charles to France, he found there an 
aſſembly of ambaſſadors ſent from various ſtates and princes 
to congratulate him upon his new dignity : particularly from 
Scotland, Morocco, Perſia, and Conſtantinople itſelf ; from 
whence the eaſtern emperor, Nicephorus, ſent him a ceſſion 
of the titles of emperor of the weſt, Cz/ar, and Augu/tus. As 
we are now writing the hiſtory of Charles only as the head 
of the Germanic empire, we ſhall omit what relates to him as 
king of France, 1 
his new dignity ; for he was, in a manner, all powerful on 
the continent of Europe, from Benevento in Italy, to Bavaria 
in Germany. But, while he was thus at the ſummit of his 
glory, and forming his empire, by his laws and inſtitutions, 
to peace, ordery and regularity, the Danes, Normans, and 
daxons, took arms againft him, about the year 803. This 
war carried Charles, for the eighth time, at the head of an 
army, into the country of the Saxons; where, inſtead of 
putting them to the ſword, as uſual, he tranſplanted vaſt 
numbers of them to Flanders, Provence, Switzerland, Italy, 
and even Rome itſelf ; and ſettled the Abodrites, who had been 
faithful to him, in the- Saxon country. This expedient 


proved ſucceſsful, and the Saxons ever after continued quiet. 
| Charles 


is power ſeems to have been confirmed by. 
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Charles then advanced with his army towards the Ele, \, 
oppoſe Godfrey, king of Denmar, who had got together; 
large fleet to invade Charles's dominions. This war ene 
in a treaty of mutual forbearance and friendſhip, 


Deaths of About this time, two of Charles's ſons, Pepin and Charly, 


the chil- died; the one at Milan, the other in Bavaria. Their deaths, 


dren of 


Charles. 


who 
makes 
Bernard 
king of 
Italy. 


He pro- 
vides a 
marine. 


with that of a beloved daughter, ſunk deep into the ſpirit of 
Charles; and, in a few years after, Godfrey, king of Dey. 
mark, who proved to be the moſt dangerous enemy Char; 
ever had to deal with, broke into the country of the 4bodriz; 
which he conquered, and hung up one of their princes; but 
retired in the winter to make preparations for renewing his 


- invaſions in the ſpring. Charles was then at 2 


and, being well acquainted with Godfrey's martial abilities 
and vaſt power, he gave way to another treaty being ſet on 
foot. That proving abortive, Godfrey threatened to lead his 
arms to the gates of Aix- la- e but he was prevented by 
the diverſion which the generals of Charles gave him acroſs the 
Elbe; where they gained many advantages, and carried the 
war to his frontiers. . Godfrey, in the mean time, was not 


idle. Leaving a large army to ſupport the Sclavonians in their 


revolt againſt Charles, he embarked a great body of land- 
troops on board a fleet of two hundred ſail; by which, all of 


a ſudden, he reduced the iſlands on the coaſt of Friefand: 


from thence he invaded the continent, where he carried all 
beſore him | | 

Charles, who was then at 4:x-/a-Chapelle, raiſed a nume- 
rous army, with which he marched to oppoſe Godfrey; who 
being aſſaſſinated by one of his guards, was ſucceeded by his 
ſon, a perſon of leſs turbulent temper ; and a ceſſation of 
arms being agreed upon, the Danes reimbarked on board 
their ſhips. WTR es | 

In the year 810, Charles, with conſent of his ſon Lewis, 
king of Aquitain, declared Bernard, the infant ſon of Pepin, 
king of Italy, though illegitimate, his {father's ſucceſſor in 
that kingdom. He had, at this time, three great armies on 
foot; one of which lay on the other fide of the Elbe to watch 
the, motions of the northern nations; while another acted 
againſt the barbarians on the ſide of Pannonia, or Hungary; 
and a third in Britany. 


Being ſenſible of the defenceleſs ſtate of his ſea- coaſts, he 


gave orders for fortifying them. The multiplicity of his af. 
fairs, and fatigues (notwithſtanding the incredible vigour of 
his conſtitution) and the age of 70, had brought infirmities 
upon him; for which reaſon he aſſociated with himſelf into 
government his ſon Lewis at Aix-la-Chapelle. This was done 
in a moſt magnificent aſſembly of thoſe nobles whom he con- 
ſulted on all great occaſions, and whoſe conſent gave a ſane- 
tion to his laws. To them he declared his fn Lewis, and 
his heirs, his ſucceſſors in the imperial dignity ; and he was 
1ecognized accordingly, and proclaimed emperor. After 
| Entering 
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entering upon the exerciſe of that high office, he returned 


16 b 

heed to France, where his preſence was neceſſary; while his fa- 

nded ther applied himſelf to ſettle the civil and eccleſiaſtical affairs 
of his vaſt dominions, which were enlarged two thirds ſince 

Iles, his father's death. He gave the city of Ulm to the monks, 

aths, and ſettled all his temporal concerns in Germany with great 

rit of equity. | | | 


He had, by this time, provided a ſufficient marine to op- His death a 


poſe that of the northern nations; and he had ſtationed a fleet 
at Boulogne ; but, about the middle of Faruary, 814, he felt 


but himſelf teveriſh ; and his diſorder turned to a pleuriſy, which 
r his carried him off on the twenty-ſeventh of the {ime month, 
4 aged ſeventy-eight years; having reigned, in France, forty- 
ities eight years, four months, and four days; in /zaly, about 
t on forty years; and fourteen in the empire. He had made his 
] his will ſome time before his death; in which he ſtiled himſelf 
d by Charles, emperor, Cz/ar, the moſt invincible king of the 
the Franks. He left his fon Lewis all the countries from Spain to 
the the Rhine : Itah and Bavaria to Pepin and France, from 
not the Loire to Ingolſtadt; and Au/tria, from the Schelde to the 
heir confines of Brandenburgh; to his fon Charles : but the two 
and- laſt princes died before himſelf. This will was made ſome 
ll of years before his death, and it is ſaid he made another much 
and: more in favour of Lewis. He was buried at Aix (where he 
] all had built a chapel, from which it is now called 4:x-/a-Cha- 
elle) with great funeral-pomp. When he died, he left 
me- many noble plans unfiniſhed; particularly with regard to his 
* marine; which, however, he had very conſiderably im- 
his toved. | | 5 
n of ' Authors have been greatly divided with regard to the cha- and cha- 
oard WM rater of Charles the Great, for ſuch he certainly was. All rafter. 
agree that he had an uncommon genius both for arms and 
Wis, overnment; and nature pointed him out, by his endowments 
pin, boch of body and mind, as the maſter of that great empire 
Ir in which he inherited or acquired; but, in other reſpects, his 
5 on character is doubtful. Though he was the author, not only 
atch of the civil, but the eccleſiaſtical, government of his domi- 
cied WI nions ; it is not eaſy to defend him with regard to his bro- 
ar); ther's widow and family. When he married his wife Defide- 
rata, daughter to Dedier, king of the Lombards, he is ſaid to 
„be have had another wife alive; a practice not uncommon in 
al thoſe days: and his repudiating that lady, on account of the 
of humanity her father ſhewed to the widow and children of 
ities his brother Carloman, is an indelible ſtain upon his memory; 
into eſpecially as, without any regard to their rights, he cauſed 
lone i himſelf, on Carloman's death, to be crowned king of Auſtraſia. 
on- o encomiums can be made on the chaſtity of Charles ; for, 
anc- beſides wives, he entertained an abundance of concubines; 
and or, according to the rude Chri/tianity that prevailed in thoſe 
was Bl Gays, and ſome remains of which fill ſubſiſt in Germany, 
ter wives of an inferior order, It is therefore a difficult matter 
[1 Vol. VIII. 8 to 
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to aſcertain the number, or rank, either of his wives or con- 
cubines ; and, conſequently, of his legitimate or illegitimate. 
iſſue; for it is certain he gave the ſame education to both. 
He was, as we have already hinted, paſſionately fond or 
learned men and learning; in which, if we believe his hi. 
ſtorians, and conſider the rudeneſs of that age, with his own 
avocations to war and buſineſs, he made a very ſurpriſin 
progreſs. There is too much reaſon to believe that Charles, 
according to the barbarous bigotry of the times, thought that 
all crimes might be atoned for by an unbounded liberality 
— * church and churchmen; which he accordingly exer- 
ciſed. | | | 
In his private deportment towards his miniſters, courtiers, 
and his own family, he was amiable beyond deſcription, 
In his nature he was open, generous, and unſuſpecting. 
Though a great œconomiſt, he appeared, on ſolemn occa- 
fions, with prodigious magnificence and ſplendor ; ſo that 
the princes of the continent, ſome of whom had great terri- 


tories, took a kind of pride at appearing in his parliaments or 


diets, and in being ranked among his vaſſals. Though affa- 
ble, he knew how to maintain ſtate to the full. His appli- 
cation to buſineſs of every kind was exceſſive, and he was 
grateful for all ſervices done him; but it was remarked that 
he ſeldom beſtowed different offices on the fame perſon. He 
is juſtly accuſed of inhumanity towards the Saxons and pa- 
gans, whom he ſought to convert to Chri/t:anity by the power 
of the ſword. If an apology can be made for him, on this 
head, it muſt ariſe from the woful prepoſſeſſions of the times 
of ignorance and bigotry in which he lived; and which often 
rendered the extinction of the human ſpecies, who refuſed to 
be Chri/tians, meritorious in his eyes. But we ſhall have 
farther opportunities of mentioning this great man. 


— r 
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| 2. Lewis the Debonnair. 


T5 IS prince was in Aquitain when he heard of his fa- 
ther's death, but he immediately haſtened to Aix-la- 
Chapelle. During his father's life-time, he had behaved ſo 
well towards his ſubjects, and eſtabliſhed ſo wonderful a fe- 
formation among them, that Charls was often heard to thank 
God for having given him ſuch a ſon. He was born in the 
year 778; and he had married Ermengarde, the daughter of 
Enguerand, count of Heſbai, in the dioceſe of Leige. In 
other reſpects, he was thought to reſemble his father in all 
the accompliſhments of body and mind, and to be but little 
his inferior in either. Upon his acceſſion, his empire was 
bounded, on the north, by the Baltic and Denmark ; on the 
welt, by ihe Ccean; on the ſouth, by the 1 1 

| | Adriatico 
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Hyiatie, and the Pyrenean mountains; and, on the eaſt, by 
the Viſtula and the Teiſſe : ſo that he ſucceeded to a much 
oreater extent of territory than any prince ſince his time has 
ever poſſeſſed in Europe. | 

Upon his acceſſion, being apprehenſive that his nephew, 
Bernard, king of Italy, would create him ſome trouble, he 
diſpatched an army, under the command of his generals 
Baldener, Waldener, Landbrecht, and Jungbrecht; who were 
to take poſſeſſion of Hix-la- Chapelle nil] his arrival. They 
were oppoſed by Hatwin, mayor of the palace in the late 
reign ; who killed one of the generals, but was himſelf de- 
feated and killed in his turn. Lewis arrived at Air thirty 
days after, and ſoon began to diſcover ſymptoms of a diſpoſi- 
tion very different from what the world thought him poſ- 
ſeſſed of. 


After he had been again proclaimed emperor, and given 


audience to the ambaſladors of foreign princes, he received 


the homage of the duke of Benevento; who was to pay him 
annually ſeven thouſand crowns of gold, as a tribute for his 
dutchy : and then he ordered his nephew Bernard to appear 
heſore him, to do him homage for the kingdom of /zaly. In 
the mean time, he ſent his fon, Pepin, to govern Aqui- 


| tain; and Lothair, Bavaria ; and kept his third ſon, Lewis, 


about his own perſon. After which, he ſeverely puniſhed 
the accomplices of Hatwin in the late inſurrection. Bernard, 
upon his arrival at Aix- la- Chapelle, found that many of his 
friends had, under that pretence, been put to death, or pro- 
ſcribed ; but the emperor having confirmed him in his king- 
dom, he ſtifled his indignation at that time. LZewrs, under 
pretence of reforming his court, and providing better for his 


yourites to priſon. 8 

He then aſſembled a diet at Paderborn, where he received 
intelligence of a conſpiracy, againſt the life of pope Leo, at 
Rime; which being diſcovered, the pope had, by his own 
authority, put ſome of the ring-leaders to death; and this 
action of his holineſs was reſented by Lewis as being an in- 
vaſion upon his ſovereignty. He ordered Bernard to repair 
from Paderborn to Rome, and to ſettle affairs there. In the 
mean while, pope Leo died, after making his ſubmiſſion for 
what had happened; and Stephen V. who ſucceeded him, 
immediately upon his election, ſet out for France, where 
Lewis was, and crowned him emperor at Rheims ; the em- 
peror, for this mark of reſpect, forgiving all that had hap- 
pened, though the pontif had taken upon himſelf to act as 
pope, without waiting for the imperial confirmation. 


Lewis had penetration enough to ſee the power of the He dif- 
church every day encreaſing in his dominions, and that obliges 


ſiſters, ſhut them up in convents, and ſent their male-fa- 
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churchmen not only affected to be independent of his go- theclergy. 


vernment, but, in right of their fiefs and abbeys confirmed 


by the late emperor, they headed armies of their own tenants 
| B b 2 | in 


- they lived with all the temporal pomp of the greateſt prince, 


Rebellion 
and death 
of Ber- 
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in the field, ſometimes to the amount of ten thouſand  zr4 
Lewis aſſembled a diet at Aix for regulating all kinds gf 


abuſes, both eccleſiaſtical and civil; and eſpecially to inhibi 
eccleſiaſtics from meddling in temporal affairs, and wearin 


gold, ſilver, and jewels upon their ordinary cloaths. Thi 


propoſal, though reaſonable in itſelf, produced a kind ct 
combination againſt Lewis among the eccleſiaſtics ; which 
went ſo far as even to form a deſign for depoſing him, and 
to ſubſtitute another emperor in his ſtead. The Talian cler y 
were the chiefs of this conſpiracy, and they choſe By. 
nard, king of Italy, for their head. 

About this time, he convened the ſtates of his empire; 
and, in imitation of his father, who was very fond of ſeeing 
his ſons ſovereigns in his life-time, he aſſociated his eldeſt fon, 


nard, king Lothair, in the empire; made his ſecond ſon, Pepin, king of 
of Italy. Aqguitaim; and his third, Lewis, king of Bavaria. Bernard 


king of Italy, had now made ſuch a progreſs in the ſcheme 


he had undertaken, that he had perſuaded molt of the cities 


and ſtates in the kingdom to throw oft their dependency up- 


on the empire; and being, as we have already ſeen, backed 


Other re- 
bellions in 
Germany, 


by a powerful body of the clergy, he obliged them to take an 
oath of fidelity to himſelf. Bernard, in this, did not follow 
the dictates of his own ambition ſingly; the Italians, in ge- 
neral, affected independency upon all German connections, 
and wanted a prince only of power and ſpirit to head them. 
Bernard offered them his beſt ſervices for that purpoſe, and 
raiſed an army, but they were afraid to ſupport him. The 
emperor, Levis, prepared to pals the Albs with an army far 
ſuperior to that of his nephew; who was ſo terrified, that he 
diſbanded his forces, and, paſſing the Alps, threw himſelf at 
the emperor's feet. Lew:s refuſed to determine his fate, and 
referred him, and the chief of his accomplices who ſutren- 


dered themſelves at the ſame time, to the next meeting of 


parliament at Aix. There they were tried. Bernard and the 
biſhop of Orleans, with others of the ring-leaders of the re- 
bellion, as it was called, were condemned to ſuffer death, 
Others, leſs culpable, loſt their eyes, or were impriſoned for 
life. Bernard's ſentence was commuted to the loſs of his 
eyes, but the operation being performed by an unſkilful hand, 
he died three days after it. 

Other rebellions broke out at the ſame time. The 40 
drites, who had hitherto been ſo faithful to the houſe of Char- 
lemagne, revolted ; and Morman, the count de Bretagne, 2 
vaſſal of the empire, declared himſelf an independent king. 


Lewis raiſed an army, and, marching into their country, 


Morman's ſubjects murdered him. Lewis, upon this, de- 
clared Nomenon count of Britany. 

Soon after, as he was returning back to Germany, bis em- 
preſs, Hermengrade, died; and. proceeding to Heriſtul, he 
found his German and Italian aiaiis in great diſorder. 7. 

- H/gen 
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dium had murdered Grimoald, and made himſelf duke of Be- 


ents ; but was pardoned and confirmed by Lewis, on ac- 
count of the rich preſents he made him. Linderif, the 
leader of the Huns, complained of the duke of Friuli; but 
received no ſatisfaction from Lewis. The count of Gaſcony 
revolted, but was defeated by the king of Aquitain; and 
$:1amir, formerly the prince, or leader, of the Abodrites, 
having called in the Normans to his aſſiſtance againſt the im- 
perial deputy, was likewiſe defeated ; and, both theſe rebels 
being taken, were, by the diet of Arx-/a- Chapelle, ſentenced 
to die; but Lewrs converted their ſentence into exile. 

About this time, Lewrs was ſo much affected by the death 
of his wife, that he fell into a ſtate of melancholy, and ap- 
-ared defirous of retiring to a convent. With ſome diffi- 
culty, he was perſuaded to marry Judith, the daughter of 
Guelph, count of 3 and Aldorf; and a lady of 
ſuch perfections both in mind and body, that ſhe obtained 
a complete aſcendancy over her huſband. About the time 
of this marriage, Pepin, the emperor's ſon, king of Aguitain, 
died, | 


ing of making his peace with Lewrs, for having cut off a 
part of the imperial troops in their march to Itah, was, at 
this time, in rebellion ; but was defeated by the duke of Fri- 
ui; and, being hunted from place to place, he was, at laſt, 
put to death by a Dalmatian lord, with whom he had taken 
refuge. 

is the year 820, the emperor held a parliament of the 
French and German nobility at Thionville; where his ſon Lo- 
thatr was married to Ermengarde, the daughter of a German 
count. About this time, Lew:is exhibited many proofs of 
weakneſs, if not inſanity. Though devout, even to ſuper- 
ſtition, he quarrelled with the biſhops about their non-reft- 
dence; and he took into his confidence Adelard, abbot of 


Corbie, who had been the chief prompter of Bernard's rebel= 


lion; and was elder brother to //alla, one of the wiſeſt men 
in the empire, and a favourite with Charles the Great ; but 
who, being diſgraced, had turned monk. Adelard not only got 
from Levis the pardon of all his aſſociates in the rebellion of 
Bernard, but prevailed with him to ſubmit to public penance 
for the death of Bernard, and the ſeverity with which he had 
treated his natural brothers, whom he had baniſhed to Ba- 
varia, The emperor ſuffered Paſchal I. to impoſe fo far up- 
on his good-nature, that he exerciſed the papal function 
without being confirmed by him ; but pretending to he in- 
dependent of the imperial authority, he thereby rouzed Lewis 
from his lethargy ; who ſent his ſon Lothair into [taly with 
an army which over-run Paſchal, who invited him to Rome, 
where he crowned him emperor, and humbly retracted all his 
arogant pretenſions. Upon the departure of Lothair, how- 

| | b 3 ever, 
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Lindevit, already mentioned, whom ſome call duke of and Hens 
$:/avonia, and who had large territories in Hungary, deſpair- gary. 
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ever, from Rome, two noble Roman eccleſiaſtics, Theodore and 
Leo, great ſticklers for the imperial intereſt, had their eyes 
put out, and were beheaded in the pope's palace. When 
the emperor was preparing to puniſh this flagrant inſult upon 
his authority, the pope purged himſelf by oath from all 
knowledge of the murder, and the emperor was ſatisfied, 
Affairs of FErpene II. ſucceeded Paſchal; and the Roman clergy, ag 
lialy. well as the people, were, at that time, fo abandoned and ir- 
regular, that the emperor Lotharr was obliged, once more, 
to take a journey to Rome; where he again confirmed the 
imperial authority, and re-eſtabliſhed the tranquility of the 
public. About this time, Germany was vilited by many na- 
tural calamities ; ſuch as earthquakes, inundations, and the 
like; which ſwept off half the inhabitants of the empire. A 
diet, in the year 825, was aſſembled at Nimeguen, upon the 
affairs of Brittany, which was ſtill in arms; but, by the vis 
gour of the diet, thoſe commotions were quelled ; and Ly- 
thair, having ſettled affairs at Rome, met his father at Av; 
where, by the ſtates, he was declared his ſucceſſor to the 
empire; and then ſent, by his father, back to /taly, The 
Emperor now added to the kingdom of Bavaria, which he 
bad given to his ſon Lewis, Bohemia, Moravia, Hungary, and 
Vindmarch; but he loſt Catalonia to the Moors, and Nawarre 
by an inſurrection of the natives; and Heriolt, a Chriſtian 
king, whom he had impoſed upon Denmark, was driven 
out of his kingdom by a rebellion of his ſubjects. The ſue- 
ceſles of the Moors were chiefly attributed to the miſcondu$ 
of Lothair and Pepin on the fide of Spain. | | 
Charles By this time, Judiib, the emperor's beloved wife, had 
the Bald brought him a ſon, who was baptized Charles. Lewis having 
born. diſpoled of all his dominions, the empreſs found great difi- 
| culty in providing for her ſon ; which, at laſt, was effected 
out of Lothair's territories ; and the latter was obliged to 
ſwear that he would be the child's guardian and protector, 
Afterwards he beſtowed upon the young Charles all that part 
of Germany which is fituatcd between the Maine, the Rim, 
the Neckar, and the Danube; together with the countries that 
now form the republics of Geneva and Smwrſſerland ; ſo that 
Charles, in effect, was now king of Germany, and the em- 

peror was entirely governed by his wife. 
Diſtrae- The affairs of the empire, through the miſmanagement of 
tions of the emperor's ſons, eſpecially Lathair and Pepin, were, at 
the em- this time, in the utmoſt diſorder ; and the emperor was him- 
pire, - ſelf obliged, for the reformation of his empite, to eſtabliſh a 
3 court of enquiry ; the members of which were called 7% 
dominict, and Walla was at its head. It appears that the 
empire was then divided into two parties. The one con- 
ſiſted of the emperor's ſons by his former marriage, wid 
reſented the diſmembering their dominions to provide for 
young Charles. The other party was headed by the empre!s 
Judith. M alla having mace à very unfavourable report whe 
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the court of enquiry, concerning the emperor and his go- 
vernment, Judith prevailed with her huſband to ſend him 
hack to his cell; and to employ Bernard, count of Barcels- 

50, as his firſt miniſter, whom ſhe was ſaid to be in love 

with, as he was with her, to the great ſcandal of the public. 

Be this as it will, it is certain that Bernard, who was a man 

of great courage and abilities, under colour of ſubduing the 

Bretons, raiſed an army, and ſummoned Lewis, king of Ba- 

varia, and Pepin, king of Aquitain, to join it ; but both of 

them united with the malecontents againſt their father. 

Lewis was no match for this rebellion. His wife fled to a 

monaſtery, and Bernard obtained leave to retire to his go- 

vernment of Catalonia. The empreſs was drawn from her 

convent by Pepin ; and ſhe promiſed, not only to become a 

recluſe, but to perſuade her huſband to turn monk. Judith 

then went to her huſband, and, by her advice (his army 

having abandoned him) he demanded a conference with the 

nobles of his empire. An aſſembly was accordingly held at 

Cmpeigne, where he behaved with great appearance of con- 

trition, and promiſed that his wiſe ſhould turn nun. Adelard 

was at the head of this rebellion, but both he and Pepin were 

diſappointed, for they imagined that the emperor would re- 

ſign his throne to Pepin ; for, inftead of that, the aſſembly 

was ſo much affected by the appearance of diſtreſſed majeſty, 

that he was deſired to reſume it. | | 
Soon after, Lothair, upon whom the malecontents chiefly The em- 

depended for ſupport, arrived with his army; and, though peror 

he did not inſiſt upon his father reſigning his empire, he prevails 

placed about his perſon certain monks, who were inſtructed againſt his 

to perſuade him to quit the world. Pepin and Lewrs, ſeeing ſons, 

that Lothair aimed at being ſole emperor, retired with dif- 

euſt to their own dominions; and Gembaud, one of the 

monks who had been placed about the old emperor's perſon, 

being gained over by him, ſucceeded ſo well, in exciting the 

public indignation at the impriſonment of Lerois, that the 

Germans took his part againſt his ſons, and delivered him 

from his confinement. A general diet was held at Nimeguen, 

where the ſenſe of the public was ſo much in favour of Lew- 

is, that the heads of the malecontents were obliged to ab- 

ſcond ; and Lothair himſelf, not only made his ſubmiſſion, 

of but gave up the chiefs of his party; who, in a ſubſequent 

diet, held at 47x, were puniſhed as their crimes deſerved ; 


by | ſome by being beheaded, fome by excæcation, and ſome by 
1. being drowned. Lewis then ſent for his —_— but ſhe 
5 had taken the veil; and ſome diſpute was held, whether ſhe 
he could quit it without leave of the pope; who declared that 
n- ſhe might, as ſhe had taken it againſt her will. : 
10 The empire was then in a woful condition; the em- 
or peror's ſons, who were as weak, but far more wicked, 
fs taan their father, were at the head of all public treaſon. The 
m church was every day gaining ground in power and territo- 
he ; 1 ä 
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ries ; ſo that Germany ſeemed to be no better than an ecele. 
fiaſtical ariſtocracy ; and, in Italy, the papal power had al. 
molt extinguiſhed the imperial. The emperor, by his wiſe, 
advice, did the beſt he could to oblige his ſons to return to 
their duty, and to unite among themſelves ; but with lit! 
effect. She had recalled count Bernard to court, and had 
been obliged to take an oath that nothing criminal had paſſe 
between them, | | | 
who again The recall of Bernard added to the court intrigues. Pepin 
rebel. and Lewis were diſguſted afreſh, as was alſo Gombaud the 
monk at not being made firſt miniſter. The empreſs and 
her favourite held the reins of the empire with a firm hang, 
They obliged all who were concerned in the late commo- 
tions, to ſubſcribe to the partition of the empire in favour of 
oung Charles. Lothair was depoſed from being emperor, 
hon allowed to keep the empty title of king of Itah; and 
was obliged to promiſe to do nothing without his father's al- 
Jowance. „ | 
About this time, a breach happened between count Ber- 
nard and the empreſs Judith; and he privately reconciled 
himſelf to Pepin, who had been detained at court as a kind 
of priſoner ; but he now eſcaped to his kingdom of Aguitain, 
where he raiſed an army, and the three ſons again united to 
dethrone their father. Lew:s raifed an army, and ſummoned 
his nobility to aſſemble at O#leans ; but he no ſooner {et out 
on his march, than he heard that his ſon Lewes, king of 
Bavaria, had revolted likewiſe ; which obliged the emperor 
to change the place of the diet to Mentz. Lewis was not 
ſupported in his rebellion, and he threw himſelf. at his fa- 
ther's feet, who exacted from him an oath of future obcdi- 
ence. Lothair ſeeing their treaſons thus diſconcerted, recon- 
ciled himſelf to his father at Frankfort ; and then the empe- 
ror marched againſt Pepin, who, being in no condition to 
ſtand his ground, ſurrendered himſelf, and was ſent priſoner 
to Treves, the emperor taking his kingdom of Aguitain into 
his own hands, and ſettling it upon his youngeſt ſon Charles, 
who was then about nine years of age. f 
Lothair had now returned to /taly, and, perceiving that the 
attachment of the Germans, by means of the ecclefiaſtics, 
was every day growing ſtronger towards the papal ſee, be 
found means, by the moſt abject ſubmiſſion, to gain over 
the pope, Gregory IV. to his intereſt ; and even to prevail 


with him to accompany him to Germany; where he was in 


hopes the very name of a pope would create a general infur- 
rection in his favour, which it actually did; for the German 
eccleſiaſtics, with Y/alla, who was now abbot of Corbie, at 
their head, declared for the rebels. Some of the German bi- 
ſhops however (among whom was Dreux, biſhop of Mentz, 
the emperor's natural brother) kept firm to their allegiance, 
and reproached the pope, in the molt bitter terms, ſor abet- 


ing ſo unnatural a rebellion, P 
| EE Lithair, 
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Lithair, at firſt, pretended he was come at the head of his 
army to oppoſe Pepin, who had eſcaped from his guards and 
was again in arms; and the pope, the better to deceive the 
emperor, had preſented himſelf as a mediator between him 
and his ſons. This intercourſe proved fatal to the emperor 
[:vis; for the pope found means, during the negotiation, 
to debauch the imperial army to the ſide of the filial rebels, 
on pretence of his being excommunicated. 'The emperor 
was weak enough, from the ridiculous reverence he had for 
the pontif, to contribute towards his own depoſition ; for, 
inſtead of fighting the rebels, he threw himſelf into their 
bands. He was confined in their camp; his empreſs was 
ſent a priſoner to Tortona, and his youngeſt ſon, Charles, to 
a caſtle in the foreſt of Ardenne. 


Ld 


7 


Matters being brought to this paſs, the three brothers be- Diſgrace- 


gan to diſagree in dividing the ſpoils of the empire; and ful pe. 


Lis and Pepin retired to their reſpective dominions. Lo- nance of 
thair, who pretended to ſucceed his father as ſole emperor, the em- 


ſummoned together a parliament, of which the greateſt part peror, 
was compoſed of eceleſiaſtics, at Soiſſons, in France; where 
one Ebbon, an archbiſhop of ' Rhe:ms, whom Lewis had 
elevated from the loweſt {tation to thatdignity, was appointed 
to degrade his ſovereign from the exercile of royalty. This 


ceremony was performed with circumſtances that diſgrace 


human nature. Lew:s was obliged to kneel upon a hair- 
cloth ſpread before the altar, after he had, by the archbi- 
ſhop's orders, ſurrendered up his ſword, its belt, and his 
royal habit, and cloathed himſelf in penitential robes. A lift 
of his miſdemeanours was then produced, and he was obliged 
to read and acknowledge them. Among many other articles 
charged againſt him, was his having ſet out on a march on 
f-/Vedne/day, and ſummoning a parliament on Holy-Thurſ- 
ij. The emperor performed his penance with the greateſt 
meekneſs; nor did thoſe haughty eccleſiaſtics, or his unna- 
tural ſon, in the proceſs they made out againſt him, deign to 
pive him even the appellation of emperor, * 
This infamous ceremony being over, Lothair aſcended the 
imperial throne, and ſhut his father up, without either the 
comforts or neceſfaries of life, a priſoner in the abbey of St. 
Medard, A thouſand ſtratagems were employed to induce 
dim to turn monk; but he bore all his mortifications with ſo 
ſeligned a firmneſs, that the public were touched with his 
Fortunes. This, perhaps, was not a little owing to the 
eakneſs of Lothair, and the ill uſe which he made of his 
power, Even the monks exclaimed againft him; and the 
ſhop of Mentz, together with count Bernard, at laſt, pre- 
aled with the king of Bavaria to take his father's part. An 
amy was ſoon raiſed by the Bavarian, and it was joined by 
he darons. Lothair was ſo much deteſted, that few of the 
mars joined him; and Pepin added his forces to thoſe of 
ws of Bavaria, Lothair committed his father and . 
arles 
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: Charles to ths abbey of St. Dennis, and retired to Burgungy 
who re- The father was re-eſtabliſhed on the imperial throne, but 
mounts not before he was reconſecrated by the biſhops ; and all the 
his throne, puniſhment the traitor E£bbon met with, was the deprivation 

| of his ſee, and his making a public recantation. 


During thoſe tumultuous tranſactions, the northern na- l 
tions, or Normans, as they were called, piratically infeſted | 

the coaſts of the empire; burnt Hamburgh, and plundered q 
Frieſſand; and obliged the Germans to buy their abſence bya | 
ſum of money. In all other reſpects, the empire mt have T 

been ſaid to be without any form of government. 1 :cedy Wl 3 
this, the emperor iſſued out a commiſſion ofireſormx; in and 7 
reſumption of his uſurped rights. | 85 
Intrigues Lothair, who ſtill continued in Burgundy, ſeemed, at firſt, 
of the em- well diſpoſed towards his father's re-eitabliſhment on the 4 
picls, throne; and threw all the blame of his ſufferings upon the ih 
| eccleſiaſtics. But thoſe appearances vaniſhed when he was th 
himſelf ſupported by the French and [talian nobility, who! ki 
hated the Germans. He retired to Burgundy, kept his army ee 
on foot, and more than once defeated his father's generals, G 

The empreſs Judith was, by this time, returned to court; | 
and, notwithſtanding all that ſhe and her family had ſuffered, Wi of 
ine renewed her intrigues. Finding the kings of Baug- 10 
ria and Aguitain not very inclinable to enter into her views, P 
for the aggrandizement of her ſon Charles, ſhe applied fi 
herſelf to Lothair, who had been defeated in Burgund) Will 7 
by the imperial troops, and had thrown himſelf at his fa- 1 
ther's feet, by whom he was received and pardoned with 3 

tears of joy. It 
At this time, the emperor Lewis ſeemed, more than ever, of 
to be confirmed in the imperial throne. He had returned, 1a 
with his ſons Leꝛois and Pepin, to Aix-la- Chapelle; and held th 
a parliament, with great ſplendor, at Thionwile ; where the 0 
accomplices of Lathair, in his rebellion, had been ſeverely 
cenſured and puniſhed. Lothair made no reſiſtance to thoſe WW p, 
proceedings, but ſecretly ſtrengthened his intereſt, while he to 
was treating with the empreſs Judith. In this his power 7 
claſhed with that of the pope, who had on his ſide many of bi. 
the Italian nobility, and they carried their complaints to the K 
emperor againſt Lothair's encroachments. The emperor pro- A 
miſed them redreſs, and propoſed marching to Italy with au at 
army; but he was diverted from this deſign by a freſh inva- pe 
ſion of his dominions by the Normans, which he ſoon ſup- 1 
preſſed. | 3 WI 
who is op- The treaty between the empreſs and Lotharr being now at be 
poſed by an end, ſhe had recourſe to her power over her huſband; ee. 
the king and, no good underſtanding ſubſiſting among his ſons, be tj; 
of Bava=® ventured to declare his fon Charles, who was then about Le 
ria, fourteen, king of Neuſtria; which comprehended UM :n 


Burgundy, Alſace, Swiſſerland, and Suabia; Lewes, king , the 


Bavaria, ſubſcribing the declaration. The death of + Ry 
ö 5 


king of Aquitain, who left two ſons, Pepin and Charles, 
awe a new turn to the affairs of the empire. Judith uſed 
Fr influence with the emperor, her huſband, to call a diet 
it //orms, to deprive his grandſon, Pepin, of his father's 
kingdom of Aquitain. Lothair was invited to this diet, where 
he came with a very bad grace; but the empreſs pretended 
that ſhe was his friend, and offered her intereſt towards pro- 
curing him ſome of Pepin's dominions, In ſhort, a freſh 
partition of Lewis's empire was made, The king of Bava- 
ria oppoſed this project, and raiſed an army, as his father 
did another, with which he advanced within four leagues of 
3 The king of Bavaria, or, as he is ſometimes 
called, of Germany, finding his authority weakened by the 
preſence of his father, ſubmitted ; to the great diſguſt of his 
nobility, who refuſed to agree to the ambitious ſchemes of 
the empreſs, or to any partition of power that was to render 
them more dependent than they were. 'The emperor and the 
king of Bavaria ſtruck up an agreement that matters ſnould 
continue on the ſame footing with regard to the kingdom of 
Germany. | 

Freſh troubles now ſtarted up in 4qnitain, where many 
of the nobility were diſguſted at the injuſtice done to the 
young Pepin; but the emperor over-ruled them, though 
Pepin's party refuſed to deliver up that prince to his grand- 
father. The emperor paſſed his winter at Frankſort, his 
Lent at Coblentz, his Eafler at Conſtance; and, in May, he 
went to Worms, where he was waited upon by his fon Lo- 
thair ; and here the laſt partition of his dominions was made. 
It was agreed, that Lotharr ſhould be maſter of all Italy, and 
of the country from the Maeſe to the Alps; Lewis was to re- 
tain the kingdom of Bavaria; and Charles was to poſſeſs all 
* lies between the Loire, the Rhone, the Maze, and the 
bean. | | 
In the mean while, the nobility of Aguitain choſe young 
Pepin for their ſovereign; but the emperor ſent him priſoner 
to Metz, and forced them to accept of his ſon Charles. 
Lewis of Bavaria reſented the late partition, and again put 
himſelf and his ſubjects in arms. Lewis, though now aged 
and infirm, took the field, to cruſh this unnatural-ſon, who 
had created him ſo many diſquietudes. In his march, he was Death 
attacked by a defluxion upon his lungs ; and an eclipſe hap- 
pening, it had ſuch an effect upon his ſpirits, that he was 
carried, for his recovery, to an iſland in the Nine; a ſpot 
which was thought to be peculiarly healthful. From thence 
he ſent for his brother, the archbiſhop of Mentz, and other 


eccleſiaſtics; while the king of Bavaria, not daring to keep 
the held againſt his father, had retired to his own dominions. 
Lewis, by his will, divided his treaſures and rich moveables 
among his family, eccleſiaſtics, and the poor. He confirmed 
tne donations of Pepin and Charles the Great to the church of 
Ame ; and expired, partly by old age and diſeaſe, and partly 

| | | through 
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through heart-break at the behaviour of his ſon Lewis of 2; 

varia, on the twenty-firſt of June, 840. 1 

and cha- From a review of his life, we may pronounce, that no ſo. 
rafter of vereign prince ever went through a greater variety of fortune 
Lewis, than Lewis did; or had a greater variety of ingredients in his 
perſonal diſpoſition. Though he is called the Meal by fome 

authors, yet, when left to himſelf, he acted with great pri- 

dence an! ſteadineſs, even during his moſt bitter reverſes gf 

fortune. He was a brave man, and an accompliſhed gene. 

ral; and his misfortunes were owing to his ſuperſtition and 

the religious weakneſſes of the times, which rendered him the 

reverſe of what he was by nature. His following the exam- 

ple of his father, in parcelling out his dominions among his 

younger children, was the ſource of all his calamities; from 

which his patience, firmneſs, and natural courage, more 

than once delivered him: nor do we find that any of his re. 
bellious ſons or ſubjects were ever equal to him in the field. 


From the gracefulneſs of his perſon, and manner, he wa iſ 
ſtiled the Debonnair. 8 = 

| | 8 fo! 
1 — — —— — fat 


3. Lothair, 


Acceſſion OTH AIR was ſurrounded with the enemies of his 
of Lotbair. father's government at the time of his acceſſion to the 
imperial dignity. He arrived at Aix, and, by his proceed- 
ings, he ſoon ſhewed to the world, that, as eldeſt ſon, he 
was reſolved to be ſole heir to his father's dominions. Hay- 
ing forced the ſtates of Germany to ſwear obedience to him, 
his two brothers (Lewis of Bavaria, and Charles the Fall, 
king of France) began to make remonſtrances upon his pre- 
cipitate conduct. He told them, that he had, in his father's int 
life-time, been raiſed to the empire; that he was determined a 
to maintain the right of his birth; but he would fo far con-. 
deſcend, as to ſuffer his brother Lew:s to poſſeſs Bavaria, ot Wiſe; 
Germany; and his other brother, Charles, to bold Fran; Mint 
but both of them as vaſſals to his empire. The two brothers ma 
rejected that condition; upon which Lothair ſeized Herm, Wi, 
and advanced with his army towards Frankfort. Lewis, tle Win: 
Bavarian, having now no longer the authority of a father to ch. 
contend with, offered him battle; but a three month's truce o 
was concluded on. | | tw 
His wars Lothair made uſe of this ſmall interval in practiſing upon ne. 
with his the ſubjects of his brother Charles; and in making young 
brothers. Pepin, his nephew, ſon to the deceaſed Pepin, of quits, WR, 
ſubſervient to his purpoſes. Charles ſaw through his ſchemes, Wilſter 
and endeavoured to divert him from purſuing them. He w 
aſſiſted by ſome of his nobility ; but Pep:n, the fon of Bel, 


zard, king of Itah, declared againſt him, and beſieged 
| Bourgti, 
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gau ges, where the empreſs Judith reſided. Charles raiſed the 


ff Ba. lege and defeated Pepin. A negotiation ſucceeded; and it 
| was agreed, that all differences between Charles and Lothair 
no ſo-BM10uld be ſettled in a diet that was to be held at Attigni; but 
tune that, in the mean time, the truce with the king of Bavaria 
in bi ould be prolonged. Lothair made a moſt infidious uſe of 
ſome dis interval, by attempting to ſurprize the king of Bavaria, 
t pru-ohom he found provided to reſiſt him; and, in the mean 
les g time, Charles, having paſſed the Seine, obliged Lothair to 
gene- march back into France, where he endeavoured to debauch 
1 and the officers belonging to Charles. The latter was ſoon joined 
n the by his brother Lewrs of Bavaria, who had defeated the troops 
xam-WWW71th4:r had left near the Rhine; and then advanced to join 
g bis WW Charles. : 3 
from The junction being effected, Lothair having made up mat- 


ters with Pepin, the nominal king of Aquitain, left every thing 
to the deciſion of a battle; which was fought in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fontenoy, on the twenty-third of June, 842. 
This battle laſted from ſeven in the morning till night, and 
js thought to have been one of the moſt bloody that had been 


ſand men on both ſides were killed on the ſpot, but Lothair 
and Pepin were defeated. Lotharr eſcaped with great diffi- 
culty ; and, being a prince fruitful in expedients, he raiſed 
a new army, and once more invaded Neſtria. Lewis, at 
this time, had precipitately returned to Bavaria; and Charles 
bis BW 25 purſuing Pepin into Aquitain : fo that Lothair invaded 
the Meuſtria with great advantage. His irreſolution, and the 
ed. ſwelling of the Seine, hindered him from following his good 
be bortune. Charles once more joined his brother of Bavaria 
l- wich his army, and Lothair was obliged to abandon AHuſtraſia 
2 and part of Burgundy. 
ala, In this ſituation both parties applied to the clergy, who 
e readily undertook the arbitration, and a kind of proceſs was 
<> ottituted, by which Lothair, from his repeated breaches of 
ned faith, was declared to have forfeited all title to his dominions. 
This ſeems to have been an expedient intended only to 
render him the more pliable ; for, at length, they entered 
Into a compromiſe ; by which an equal partition was to be 
made of the empire. The kingdoms of Italy, Aquitain, and 


by Bavaria, were to be divided, as nearly as could be judged, 

ro to three equal portions; of which Lothair was to have his 

A choice, and the two brothers were to poſſeſs the other two. 

l orty commiſſioners were named by each of the princes, and 

,on = months were ſpent before the diviſions could be ſet- 
e 5 : 

0g 


enne, 


fought for a long time in Europe. About one hundred thou- 
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It was, at laſt, agreed, that Lothair ſhould poſſeſs Italy and Origin of 
Me, with the titles of emperor and Augu/tus, and all the the king- 

13 tory lying within the Rhone, Rhine, Saone, Meuſe, and dom ot 
e. In ſhort, this kingdom was called Royaume Lothari- Lorrain. 
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| enne ; whence, corruptly, we have Lorrain; a dutchy wh: 
is but a very ſmall part 4 that vaſt kingdom. 7 ou 
Pope Gregory and the empreſs Judith were now dead; and 
Sergius II. being elected pope, took poſſeſſion of his fee with. 
out any application for the emperor's leave. Lothair, upon 
this, ſent his ſon Lewis into /taly; where he brought the pope 
to a ſenſe of his duty, and was crowned king of the Lomborg; 
In the mean while, the empire was attacked by the Hugs 10 
the Normans, and the Bohemians; and univerlal confuſion a 
prevailed in the dominions of Lewis, Charles, and Lothair. The 1 
clergy was at the head of many inſurrections; the Normgys 
ravaged the coaſts of France, and Charles the Bald purchaied 1 
his peace with them, by paying them fourteen thouſand fil 1 
7 marks; while Lothair was obliged to yield Frieſſand to P 
them. 
Such was the ſtate of this unhappy empire when Lathair J. 
made his laſt will, by which he ordained his eldeſt fon Li; 
his ſucceſſor in the empire. He gave his ſecond ſon, Char, Wl); 
who died without iſſue, in 862, the kingdoms of Provence 
and Auſiraſia, with one part of Burgandy ; and bequeathed 
the other part, together with LZorrain, to his third fon, Ia. 
thair; who likewiſe died without iſſue, in the year 869. 
Death of This emperor being a widower, by the death of his wife 
Lathair. Ermengrade in 851, retired to the abbey of Prum ; where he 
lived as a monk, and died, in the year 855, with a moſt con- 
temptible character, | VE 


. > 3 IE 3 ſu 

a cc 

| | at 

4. Lewis II. of 

| | t 

Aeceſſion 2 HIS prince was unfortunate through the juncture in Wi © 
. which he acceded to the crown; for his two uncles be 
II. (Lewis, king of Bavaria; and Charles the Bald, king of WW ti 


France) aggrandized themſelves at his expence; nor did he pe 
enjoy above one ninth part of the dominions left him by fr 
Charles the Great, He was a prince of great natural endow- pc 
ments as well as virtues. He drove the Saracens, or Moors, | 
of Africa from the coaſts of /taly, and retook Benevent, Wi di 
which had revolted. 1 bk: | ei 
Some paſſages of this emperor's life are unworthy to be Wil C: 

. tranſmitted by hiſtory, as they turn upon the amours of his th 
kinſmen, particularly the king of Lorrain, and the incredible iy 
authority aſſumed by the popes in granting them diſpenſa- ar 


tions for divorces and marriages. : lg 
The pope declared the marriage of Lothair with his con- be 

cubine Z/aldrad? to be unlawful ; and excommunicated ths ſu 

archbiſhop of Treves and Colagne, together with the ſenate 

who had pronounced it to be lawſul. The emperor cel: ty 


Lol ar fa 


which 


5 and yntruth, that he had had no communication with his wife. | 
With- Young Pepin, the great-grandſon of Charles the Great, and [iis death. 
upon WW fn of Pepin, king of Aquitain, during all this time, led a 


tar into Italy to aſſiſt him againſt the Saracens; and there 
the pope made him ſwear, even at the altar, to a palpable 


pope not miſerable life; and was driven to ſuch deſpair that he 
ard, renounced Chriſtianity ; but, being taken priſoner, he died 
un but up in a convent, The king of Lorrain, ſoon after, ab- 
uſton juring his miſtreſs, died; but left Lorrain to a baſtard, who 


The 
"mans 


heuer enjoyed it; his Kingdom being divided between Leruis, 
called the Germanic, and Charles the Bald. The reader is to 
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bated Wi obſerve, that the emperor, Zewis II. of whom we treat, re- 
d- fided chiefly in Italy, and had very little intereſt in Germany, 
4 to of ag fon. the life-time of the emperor, ſold the 
reverſion of the empite to Charles the Bald; but the emperor 
Mair leis had always the ſpirit to oppoſe the papal pretenſions; 
erb and died, in 875, at Milan. He is mentioned in hiſtory as 
les, being the only deſcendant; then alive, of Charles tbe Great, 
hed ho inherited any of that prince's ſpirit. | 
e 1 | 
Lo- IS 3 _ wn . 
7 
„ 5. Charles the Bald. 
On- 


= ſucceſſion. Charles ”"_ 
competitor, paſſed the Alps; gained over pope 7%n VIII. 
and was crowned emperor on Chriſimas- day, 875, in defiance 
of the ſalic-law ; which, undoubtedly, muft have decreed 
the empire to the eldeſt branch of Levis the Germanic. Who- 


in erer conſults the hiſtory of that time, muſt perceive that the 
Jes popes were now arrived to ſuch a pitch of infolence, that 


of Wil they arrogated to themſelves the right of beſtowing the im- 
he WW perial dignity, which Charles was mean enough to purchaſe 
by = them, and thereby ſet a precedent which proved fatal to 
W- poſterity. 
rs ig king of Germany, intended to have gone to aſſert 
thy bis right at Rome; but he died at Frankfort, on the twenty- 
| eighth of Auguſt, 876. He left three ſons by his wife Emma; 
be Carlman, Lewis, and Charles; among whom, according to 
nis the pernicious practice of thoſe times, the father's dominions 
le were divided. Carloman inherited Bavaria, Auſtria, Bohemia, 
a and Moravia, Lewis poſſeſſed Saxony, Thuringia, Friefland, 
Franconia, and that part of Lorrain which had been diſcnem- 


Ne bered at the death of Lothair. The younger ſon, Charles, 


hs lurnamed the Greſs, had Suabia for his inheritance. 


po N the death of Lewis II. his two uncles (Lewis, Reign of 
king of Germany ; and Charles the Bald) diſputed his Charles 
more politic and active than his he Bald, 


Charles the Bald died, after a ſhort reign of two years and who is 


two months, on the ſixth of October, 877, of poiſon, as is poiſoned 


laid, adminiſtred to him by his phyſician, one ——. 


1 „ — PM _—_ _ _ . 
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Jew. His firſt wife was Richilda, daughter of a count oi 
Altorf, in Szuabia. By his ſecond wife, who was Hy, * 
trade, ſiſter to Boſon, king of Provence, he had iſſue Ly; F 

| ſurnamed the Stammerer, who ſucceeded him; Lothair, Char 7 
Carloman, and a daughter named Judith. ; 

h 

ci 


2 


6. Lewis II. or the Stammerer. 


Acceſſion E E reader may perceive that, properly ſpeaking, we 
of Lewis are not writing the hiſtory of Germany, but of the 
the Stam- German emperors, who retained that title with ſcarce any 
merer. German dominions; and reſided, for the moſt part, in 7h, 
It muſt be acknowledged, that, during the time of Charly 
the Bald, the governmental ſyitem of Europe underwent ma- 


4 


ny material alterations. 8 

Altera- The great land-holders rendered themſelves, in ſome de. h 
tions in the gree, independent of the emperor in point of property, by t 
ſyſtem of his accepting of their ſervices in the field as an acknowledg- a 
Europe, ment for their poſſeſſions ; and hence aroſe the code of feu- t 
dal government. Some of the moſt powerful of thoſe land- 0 

holders rendered even their military offices hereditary, and P 

the diſtinctions of nobility then took place. The leader of hi 

an army was called a duke, and his ſons inherited the ſame ti 

title. A warden of the marches was called a margrave, and tl 

that title became hereditary in his family; and a courtier tl 

who attended the perſon of an emperor, or king, and had de 

lands in a particular diſtrict, was created the count of that al 

diſtrict. The title of baron was entirely territorial ; and, on 


the continent, it was ſwallowed up in the titles we have al- 
ready mentioned; but in England it {till ſubſiſts. The in- th 


vaſions of the Saracens contributed greatly towards thoſe al- b 
terations ; as the emperors and kings on the continent of G 
Europe could not, without ſuch conceſſions, have made head be 
againſt thoſe infidels. | m 
Lewis the Stammerer was ſo called from a heſitation in his G 
ſpeech, and it is with very little propriety that his name 4 
ſtands in the liſt of the emperors of Germany; for that title q 
was always diſputed with him by Carloman, the eldeſt ſon of ot 
Lewis the Germanic, whoſe right to it, undoubtedly, was pre- # 


ferable to that of Lewis. The latter, however, was crowned 
king of France, in the year 877; and emperor, on the ſe- 7 
venth of September, 878. Numbers of the German and /ta- 
lian princes adhered to Carloman. They ſeized upon the A 


city of Rome, and even upon the perſon of the pope, whom h 
they accuſed of injuſtice for ſuffering Lewis to be proclaimed . 
emperor. In ſhort, Carloman would probably have dethroned 0 


his competitor, had he not been ftruck with the pally, and 


then he reſigned all his right to the empire to his Ibo 
rothe 
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brother to Charles the Groſs. He himſelf retired to Oetingen, 
where he died, in the year 880, without any lawful iffue. 
As to Lewis the Stammerer, he undertook a journey into 
Cermany, to ſettle ſome differences he had with the king of 


Bavaria; but, upon his return to France, he died, in 872, at 


Emteigne, leaving his eldeſt ſon to the care of the count of 
Bourges and Auvergne, the marquis of Nevers, and Threrrz, 
count of Magon. His other ſon was about fourteen years of 


age at the time of his death. 


6 


7. Charles the Groſs. 


WHARLOMAN had no more right to appoint Charles Unfortu- 
4 the Groſs his ſucceflor in the empire, than Lewis the nate reigu 
Stammerer had to ſupplant Carloman, But the principles of of Charles 
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hereditary right were, in thoſe days, arbitrarily ſet aſide by ihe Groſs, 


the popes, who moſt unaccountably found means to render 
all titles venal; nor was there a prince in Europe who had 
the ſpirit to oppofe them. Charles the Groſs, upon the death 
of Lewis the Stammerer, went to Italy; where he was, by 
pope John VIII. crowned emperor, after having ſecured to 
himſelf Lombardy, His coronation, as emperor, was on the 
twenty- fifth of December, 880. The pope, at this time, ac- 
tually put up the imperial dignity to auction; and had ſo lit- 
tle regard to the right of ſucceſſion, that he declared he would 
beſtow it upon that prince who ſhould firſt come to his aſſiſt- 
ance agai alt the Mahometans. | 
Lewis of Germany was ſet up as emperor in competition with 
Charles the Groſs; and Boſon, king of Arles, likewiſe claimed 
the empire. Charles and Lewis confederated againſt Boſon, 
but Lewis dying in the year 882, without iſſue, Charles the 
Groſs became the heir of his dominions ; and, had it not 
been for the interruption he met with from the Normans, he 
muſt have been almoſt as powerful a prince as Charles the 
Great. Thoſe barbarians penetrated as far as Metz; deſtroyed 
Aix- la-Chapelle; and obliged Charles the Groſs to purchaſe his 
quiet by an immenſe ſum of money; which, in fact, was no 
other than leaving them at liberty to renew their incurſions. 
The papal authority had, by this time, ſet at naught that 
of the emperor ; and pope Martin II. who was ſucceſſor to 
John VIII. publiſhed an order, by which the Romiſb clergy 
were no longer to wait for the imperial permiſſion to elect a 
pope. In the mean while, a chieftain, called Zuwentibold, at 
the head of the Moravian pagans, laid Germany waſte ; and 
the emperor was obliged to purchaſe peace from them, as he 
had done from the Normans. The ſons of Lewrs the Stammerer 
dying without iſſue, Charles the Gros ſucceeded to their do- 
minions; and thereby became, by far, the moſt powerful 
Vol. VIII. N | prince 


2% 


who is de- 
poſed, 


and ſuc- 


ceeded by 


Arnold, a 
| baſtard. 
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prince in Europe: but he was unhappy in his conſtitution 
both of body and mind. This, however, was not obſcrye9 
till towards the latter part of his reign ; and was attributed 
to an accidental cut which he had received in his head, and 
which impaired his intellects. 

The firſt blow his dignity met with, came from Hupues 
the abbot of St. Dennis, who was a baſtard of Lothair, and 
claimed Lorrain for his patrimony. Charles the Grojs defeated 
this pretender, though he was ſupported by the Norman, 
and put out his eyes. We are not here to follow the hiſtory 
of Charles the Groſs, as king of France; and, therefore, we 
muſt omit the many mortifications he received from the 
Normans; whom he was again obliged to buy off at a ſhame. 
ful price, and thereby raiſed the ſiege of Paris. | 

Charles the Groſs returned to Germany, where his inſanity 
became ſo manifeſt, that, in a diet held there by the 701 
gians, Saxans, and Bavarians, he was deptived of the em— 
pire; and reduced to ſo much miſery, that, it is ſaid, he 
mult have died of hunger, had it not been for the compaſinn 
of an archbiſhop of Mentz, who gave him a ſcanty ſubfift. 
ence. He died on the twelfth of January, 888, after divorce 
ing his wife Richarda, whom he ſhut up in a convent, 


* 


8. Arnold, 


4 S prince was natural ſon to Carloman, king of Ba. 
varia z and therefore utterly deſtitute of any legal pre- 
tence to the imperial crown, but what aroſe from the afec- 
tion of the German princes, who were deſirous to ſee their 
countryman their emperor. He had ferved with reputation 
under Charles the Ereſs, in his wars againſt the Normans; and, 
by bis father's will, he inherited the provinces of Carinthia 
and Stiria. When the late emperor's incapacity for govern- 
ment became toon evident to be longer concealed, Arnold was 
choſen, by an allembly of the German.princes at Franifirt, 
to ſucceed him; though in prejudice to Carles the Simpl, 
the younger fon of Lewrs the Stammerer, but a minor. Their 
excule for this injuſtice was, that the empire wanted a man 
of courage and capacity to defend it againſt the ravages of 

the Normans, the Danes, and other northern nations. 
Thougn the name of emperor was, at this time, little bet- 
ter than a phantom, yet Arnold proved himſelf worthy of 
the imperial dignity. He repelled the barbarians, and gave 
them a great defeat near Louvain; where, it is ſaid, he 
Killed one hundred thouſand of them: but this did not hap- 
pen till they had committed moſt dreadful ravages upon the 
empire. Ztbentibold, who aſſumed the title of duke of Hi. 
ravia, was now fo powerful, that he obliged Arnold to yield 
| (9 
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to him Bohemia; which Zwentibald pretended to hold as an 
allodial fief, without any dependence upon the empire. Ar- 
£214, upon this, applied to the dukes of Hungary and Poland; 
who afifted him in reducing Zwentibold to his duty, and to 
giver up his ſon as a pledge for his fidelity. 

Zenold then went to Italy, where he cruſhed the factions 
of Cu, duke of Spoleto, and his fon Lambert, who, becauſe 
they were Italians, pretended to the imperial dignity, and 
diſputed the right of the Germans to chuſe an emperor, Up- 
on the return of Arnold to Germany, he made his fon Zwenti- 
Vel king of Lorrain; and held a diet at Worms; where he 
raiſed troops and money. He then marched back to Itah, 
the greateſt part of which he held; and, with great difficulty, 
he got himſelf crowned emperor by pope Formoſus I. in the 

ear 896. | 
Though Arnold appears to have been a brave and worthy 
prince, yet he reigned no otherwiſe than as a ſubſtitute to 
the ſce of Rome and other eccleſiaſtics. It is ſaid that a lady, 
one Agiltrude, mother to Guy of Hpoleto, ſent him a poiſoned 
dravght, when he was beſieging her in the city of Ferms, 
which he drank ; and, though it did not kill him, yet it 
made a very diſadvantageous impreſſion upon his health and 
intellects. It is certain that he raiſed the ſiege, and re- 
turned, with a diforder upon him, to Germany; where, du- 
ing his ablence in Itah, his rights had been invaded, without 
his having any remedy. The churchmen, who were then 
all- powerful, erected themſelves into temporal princes, and 
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had other princes ſubordinate to them. Arnold loſt all ſpirit His death. 


at finding this to be the ſituation of his affairs after his return 
to Germany ; and is ſaid to have died of the louſy diſeaſe, at 


| Oztingen, in the year 899. 


9. Lewis IV. 


HE Germans had ſo great a ſeoſe of Arnold's merits, that Acceſſion, 


they choſe for their emperor his ſon Lewis IV. though 
he was, at the time of his election, no more than ſeven years 
of age; Hatto, archbiſhop of Mentx, and Otho, duke of Sux- 
oy, being appointed his governors. When he grew up, he 
waged war with his brother Zwentibeld, king of Lorram, 
whom he defeated and killed. About the year 909, the Hun- 
garians, who were in the pokeſion cf Tranfyloania, by the 
ceſdon of the late emperor, invaded Bavaria with great cru- 
elty. The duke of Bavaria railed an army to oppoſe them, 
and, indeed, defeated them; but not following his blow, in 
we years after, they renewed their invations with the ſame 
barbarity as before. The emperor then took arms, but he 
Was deſcated at Augſhusg by the barbarians, and loſt the _ 
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of Bavaria, who was one of his generals. A ſcene of in. 
teſtine miſery to Germany followed this. The counts of 
Bamberg, Franconia, Heſſe, and the biſhop of WWuriſbuy, 
were at perpetual war with one another; and did more nj]. 
chief to their native country than ever had been done by the 
barbarians, whom their diſſentions invited to return, The 
emperor was young, and had not ſufficient authority to ſup- 
preſs the inſurgents. He therefore, by a ſtratagem, decoyed 
| Albert, of Bamberg, by means of Hatto, archbiſhop of Ment, 
and death, into his power, and beheaded him. This treachery rendered 
. of Lewis Lewis hateful to the Germans, and his dominions were in- 
IV. vaded by the Normans, who defeated him in two great bat- 
tles; which had ſuch an effect upon him, that he died of 2 
fever, on the twenty-firſt of January, 912, without any lay. 
ful male- iſſue. K 
The empire, at the death of Lerois IV. who was the li 
of the male- line deſcended from Charles the Great, compre. 
hended Franconia, the province of Bamberg, Swabia, Cn. 
ance, Baſil, Berne, Lauſanne, Beſangon, Lorrain, Metz, Lig, 
Cambray, Arras, Flanders, Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Boligs, 
Treves, Mentz, Worms, Spires, Straſbourg, Friefland, Saxony, 
Heſſe, Weſtphalia, Thuringia, Wetteravia, Miſnia, the mar- 
uiſate of een omerania, Rugen, Stetin, Halſttin, 
. Stveden, Poland, Bohemia, Aufiria, Carinthia, Sti- 
ria, Tirol, and the Griſons, with all the countries dependent 4 
upon thoſe provinces. The kingdom of Burgimdy, as it wa 
called, likewiſe belonged to the empire; as did Rome, Iiah, 
Lombard, and their hefs, | 
Reflec- This mighty empire departed from the defcendants of 
Charles the Great through his own miſtaken policy. His ( 
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| 42:22 days fondneſs to divide his dominions among his ſons, deſcended ( 
ceſſion. to the other princes of his race, who imitated his example, f. 
till the title of emperor was torn from the kings of Fran, 7 

who were, in general, but weak men. The truth is, the u 

imperial power, at the deceaſe of Lewis IV. who was but 4 

twenty years of age when he died, was little better than a C 

ſhadow; and the great hefs of the empire were held, in fe- 8 

ality, independent of his authority. A principle of union, 5 
however, was neceſſary, on account of the invaſions of the F 


barbarians, and the continual quarrels that happened among 
the Germans; and this principle naturally fell upon the em- 
Ceror.: ; 
N It is in vain for the French writers to pretend that the em. 
pire could not be lawfully 3 from the kings of 
France; thoſe kings were unable to protect their dominions 
and their great ſubjects therefore had a right to protect them. 
| delves. Add to this, that Charlemagne, and his deſcendants, 
had conſulted them, and obtained their conſent, in all the 
family diſpoſitions they made; and thereby they obtained? 
right to look upon themſelves as parties, whoſe approbatiol 


and election were abſolutely neceſſary to conſtitute a ren 
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the empire; the electors having a reciprocal right of being 
elected: and, upon this principle, reſts the foundation of the 
Germanic conſtitution. Who thoſe electors were, or what 
right or title they acted under, is uncertain. Moſt probably, 
opularity and power gave them authority, Their anceſtors, 
the antient Germans, by what we learn from Tacitus, and the 
beſt authors, had no other ſyſtem of government. 5 
Had hereditary right taken place, the empire muſt, indiſ- 
putably, bave fallen to the ſhare of Charles the Simple, king 
of France: but that prince was unable to aſſert his title; and 
the great German lords paid no regard to it, but aſſembled at 
Morms to chuſe themſelves a head. Otho, duke of Saxony, by 
whom we are to underſtand, a prince who, by his valour, 
without any other conſideration, had raiſed himſelf to that 
title, (though the extent of his dominions is, at this time, 


If undetermined) would have been choſen, but he declined 

Prey the honour on account of his great age; and recommended 

19 to their choice Conrade, duke of Franconia and Heſſe, though 

055 he was his enemy. There is ſome reaſon to beſieve, from 

1 this circumſtance, which was not in the character of thoſe 

oy, times, that the imperial dignity was then a poſt of danger, 

* rather than of power and emolument. | 

1/4 j i 

ON 
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was | 

th, | 10. Conrade J. 

4 3+ NRADE is, properly, the firſt German emperor of Conrad, 
by Germany; his predeceſſors being denominated of the the firſt 


is IV. but, be this as it will, it is certain that the empire, 
with ail the dangers and diſadvantages attending it, was ſtill 
a defirable object to a young and vigorous prince, ſuch as 
Corrade was. Some of the nobility of Lorrain diſclaimed his 
authority, and adhered to Charles the Simple; but Conrade 
marched into their country, and ated with ſo much pru- 
dence and generoſity, that he fixed them to his party. . 

. the ſon of Otbo, was then duke of Saxony; and ſo 

powerful a prince, that Conrade refuſed to him the inveſtiture 
of Thuringia and Meſiphalia. Henry leagued himſelf with 
Burchard, duke of Swabia, and Arnold, duke of Bavaria. 
Conrade found means to detach Burchard from the confede- 
racy ; and Arnold was obliged to return to his dominions, 
which were invaded by the Hungarians, whom he defeated, 
Henry being thus unſupported by his allies, conſented to a 
truce with Conrade, who returned into Franconia. Here he 
was oppoſed by a rebellion of Erchanger and Berthold, two 
noblemen who had affiſted 1. duke of Bavaria in Franconia, 
N ; © I ' 
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Carlowingian line. It is generally thought that ſome kind of German 
family- compact had been entered into between him and Lew- emperor, 


ſucceeded 
by Henry 
the Fow- 
fer. © 
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in defeating the Hungarians, under pretence of their bein 
deſcended from Charles the Great; but they were diſarmed by 


Conrade, convicted of treaſon, and executed. Arnold, duke 
of Bavaria, next took the field againſt Conrade; but was de. 


feated and mortally wounded. Conrad, at laſt, had fo many 


enemies on his hands, that he was obliged to purchaſe a pezce 
with the Hungarians, that he might turn his arms againſt the 


duke of Saxony, by whom he was defeated, 
The laſt will of Conradeè ſhews that the imperial crown was 


lined with thorns while it was upon his head; for, after x 
reſtleſs reign of ſeven years, he recommended, on his death- 
bed, his capital enemy, Henry, duke of Saxony, to be his 
ſucceſſor, in preference to his own brother Everard, count 
of Franconia; and he is ſaid to have ſent to Henry the impe- 
rial regalia. Conrade died in the year 919. 


* — 


11. Henry I. ſurnamed the Fowler. 


HIS prince was employed in his favourite diverſion of 
fowling, from which he took his appellation, when 


he had notice that Conrade had nominated him to the empire; 


and he repaired to Fritzlar; where the dukes of Bavaria, 
Franconia, Suabia, and other powerful Germans, with the 
deputies of the imperial cities, which were now become 


very independent, confirmed the nomination of Conrady, by 


bility 


electing Henry the Fowler emperor, Some of the Talian no- 
pad wed that title; and the pope, to ſhew his 

ower, offered to confer it on Henry, by formally creating 
bim emperor of the Romans; but he declared himſelf ſatisfied 
with the right which his election gave him, and applied all 
his cares to promote the internal unanimity of his empire, 
In this he ſucceeded ſo well, that, when the Hungarians in- 
vaded it, he aſſembled an army of his ſubjects, who joined 
him as one man, and he killed eighty thouſand of them ina 
battle fought near Mer/bourg. The empire was next attacked 
by the Vandals; they were likewiſe defeated by Henry, who 
urſued them into their own country, and is ſaid to have 
killed one hundred and twenty thouſand of them. He had 
the like ſucceſs againſt the Danes, Sclavonians, and Dalma- 
tians. He killed Gonnen, a northern king. He took priſoner 
Meneſlaus, the king, or duke, of Bohemia; but reinſtated him 
in his dominions. He quelled a rebellion of the Abodrites 
and cleared Lorrain and his empire of the adherents to Charles 


the Simple. | 


That prince was a formidable rival to Henry, on account 


'of his deſcent from Charles the Great, which ſupplied all the 


defects of his capacity. Henry was ſo ſenſible of this, that he 
gave 
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;ve him a meeting at Bonn; and there the famous compact, 
called Pactum Bonnenſe, was drawn up: which was a kind of 
feeble effort made by Charles. to aſſert his eventual hereditary 
right to the empire. An aſſembly of. French and German bi- 
ſhops, which afterwards met at Coblentz, confirmed this 


treaty. 


gably to ſtrengthen his empire againſt the invaſions of the 
barbarians, and the encroachments of his own nobility, He 


which repelled their incurſions: and he brought the latter to 
their duty, by obliging them to contribute, according to their 
reſpective fees, to the defence of the empire. He built towns 
and cities in Bradenburgh, a 9 and Sleſtuicł; and erected 
marquiſates, which he parcelled out among his nobility for 
their defence againſt the barbarians. Thoſe towns were gar- 
riſoned by every ninth perſon of the marquiſate, or diſtrict, 
to which they belonged ; the other eight inhabitants being 
employed in providing ſubſiſtence for their countrymen who 
were doing military duty. Henry was as zealous in his reli- 
cious, as he was in his civil, capacity. He perſuaded one 
of the kings of the Abodrites to be baptized, and founded a 
biſhopric in H//ein. He aſſiſted Charles the Simple in his 
wars againſt his rebellious ſubjects, and eſpecially againſt 
Raoul, duke of Burgundy; and Giſellert, duke of Lorrain, 
whom he forced to do him homage, but afterwards gave him 
his daughter in marriage. He introduced among his ſubjects 
a taſte for military politeneſs, by inſtituting the practice of 
jouſts and tournaments. "Thoſe meetings were, in fact, re- 
gular aſſemblies of his courtiers and great men, where they 
exerciſed themfelves in feats of arms ;. and were rewarded, 
according to their merit, by the ſmiles of the fair and the fa- 
vour of the emperor. Till his reign, no regular fortifications 
had been raiſed in Germany ; and he aboliſhed the diſgraceful 
tribute which his predeceſſors had been forced to pay to the 
Hungarians ; by ſending them, when they demanded it, a 
mangy dog, by way of contempt. He ſuffered none to be 
admitted, or inrolled, among his nobility, who were defec- 
tive either in morals or religion ; and he kept a catalogue of 
aboye a thouſand who enliſted themſelves into the ſervice of 
his government. Henry, however, was not always fortu- 
nate; he ſometimes met with checks in Lorrain, and was 
obliged, not only to beſtow that dutchy upon the undutiful 
G:/elbert, but to publiſh an amneſty in favour of his other re- 
dellious ſubjects. | | 

Germany was, at this time, far from being cleared of paga- 
niſm, Dragomire, mother to J/enceflaus, duke of Bohemia, 
was a bigotted pagan; and had incited Ladiſlaus, a Poliſb no- 
leman, to invade her ſon's dominions. The emperor went 


to his aſſiſtance; and not only forced Ladiſſaus to retire, but 
l £4 eſtabliſed 


curbed the former, by collecting his people into cities; 


37 gy 


Henry, being now in full poſſeſſion of Lorrain, that is, of His great 
art of the kingdom of Lotharingia, applied himſelf indefati. actions. 
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eſtabliſhed the Chriſtian religion in Bohemia, and Wenceſlayy 


in his dominions. The Lorrainers took advantage of his ah. 
ſence to rebel; but they were ſoon reduced: and the empe- 
ror Henry, in the year 929, ordered Bernard, duke of Lunen. 
burg, and other German noblemen, to ſuppreſs a confederacy 
of the barbarians; but they were defeated. Henry, upon 
this, called together an aſſembly of the ſtates of his empire; 


in which he reformed many abuſes, and then put himſelf at 


the head of his army to oppoſe the Hungarians, who had in- 


vaded his empire to the number of three hundred thouſand 


men ; but they were defeated by the emperor, with the loſs 
of above forty thouſand. h 


Death and This defeat of the barbarians reſtored tranquility to the 
character empire, and Henry prepared to march to Hab, in order to 
of Henry recover the imperial rights in that country, and to be crowned 


the Fovv- 


e. 


4; the pope. For this purpoſe, he put himſelf at the head 
of a great army; but was ſeized with an apoplexy upon his 
march, and obliged to return to Manſleben; where he named 
his ſon Otho for his ſucceſſor; and died, in the 11xticth year 
of his age, and the ſeventeenth of his reign. 

His wife was Matilda, daughter of Theodoric, count of 4]. 
denburg; and by her he had three ſons; Otho, who ſucceeded 
him; Henry, and Bruno. Henry the Fowler was, by far, the 
133 prince who had filled the imperial throne ſince the 

ays of Charles the Great, whom he reſembled in his political 
capacity. He brought the government and conſtitution of 
the empire, civil, eccleſiaſtical, and military, to a conſiſt- 
ency which it had never known before. He had the art of 
making pagans and barbarians good ſubjects; and, though 
he is accuſed of ſuperſtition, -it is a charge upon which we 
cannot haſtily pronounce. The age had ſuperſtition for its 
diſtemper. The people were governed by churchmen, whoſe 
arms were the abuſe and degeneracy of Chriſtianity ; and their 
temporal, was as formidable as their ſpiritual, authority, 
Where ſuch an inundation of depravity prevailed, Henry mutt 
have been endowed with more than human talents to have 
oppoſed it ; and therefore he was obliged, at Jeaſt, to ſeem 
to join it. This is the beſt reaſon we can give for the acts of 
enthuſiaſm and credulity aſcribed to him by hiſtorians, as the 
weakneſs of which they accuſe him is utterly incompatible 
with the great capacity he diſcovered in the government of 
his empire. —- . "TN 
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12. Otho J. called the Great. 


Els prince, at the time of his acceſſion to the empire, Orho 
T inherited, from his father, the dutchy of Saxon , J/e/t- choſen 
alia, Angria, Thuringia, Heſſe, Wetterauia, and the coun- emperor. 
tries ſituated on the Weſer adjacent to Minde, and thoſe on 
the Elbe towards the confines of Lunenburg ; the cities of Mer- 
temburg, Miſnia, and Luſatia; the eaſtern country towards 
ſs the Pleſſe and the Eſter; the country of Northeim; the dutchy 

of wah 272th and all the country about the city of Magde- 
Ie bourg. His natural endowments correſponded with his great 
| 3 ee e had been laid in aſnes by the bar- 
Ni barians; but the partiality which Charles the Great had ſhewn 
towards it, gained the ſpot a degree of reverence, and a 
wooden hall was run up to ſerve as the place of election. 
Moſt of the electors were eceleſiaſtics; among whom were 
r the archbiſhops of Mentz, Magdebourg, Triers and Beſangon; 
the biſhops of Rati/bon, Tre/ingen, Jugſbeurg, Conſtance, Eich- 
ft, Worms, Spire, Brixen, and Hildeſheim. Beſides thoſe, 
'were the abbots of Fulde, Herchfelt, and Erbach. The tem- 
poral electors were the king of Bohemia, and the dukes of 
Saxony, Bavaria, Auſtria, Moravia, and Lorrain, The ce- 
remony of this election, which is the firſt regular one we 
have on record, was very complicated. Otho was, indeed, 
unanim ouſly choſen by the clergy and nobility we have men- 
tioned ; but it does not appear that that election was con- 
cluſive, even though they ſwore allegiance to him and did 
him homage. 

They attended him from the throne, on which he had re- Forms of 
ceived homage, to the great church, where he was received his elec- 
by Hildebert, archbiſhop of Mentzx, and his clergy. They tion. 
preſented the emperor to the people, whoſe aſſent to his elec- 
tion the archbiſhop demanded ; which being granted, he was 
anointed, and inaugurated with ceremonies not very differ- 
ent from thoſe made uſe of at the coronation of a king of 
England; and the admonitions he received from the archbi- 
ſhop were much in the ſame ſtrain. All the ceremony of 
election was gone through with a punctuality, that fully 
indicated, the electors, as well as the elected, were re- 
ſolved to make it a precedent on all future occaſions. The 
elect was anointed with conſecrated oil, and the arch- 
biſhop of Mentz placed the crown upon his head. On his 
return to his palace, we find the commencements of perſonal 
ſervices for great fees. His chief officers of ſtate ſerved him 
during his dinner, but the prelates ſat at his table. 

The firſt ſtorm that fell upon his government was from Subdues 
the Hungarians, who invaded the province of Franconia, and the Hun- 
deſolated both the Saxonies. They were defeated by Otho, garians. 


ho fortified Magdeburg, and, paſſing the Elbe, checked the 
a 8 | | incurſions 
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incurſions of other barbarians. He then detached Fj, count 
of Aſcania, againſt Bodeſlaus, who had murdered his brother 
Winceſlaus, duke of Bohemia, and taken poſſeſſion of his do. 
minions. This proved a long and a bloody war. Ef, tho 
victorious at firſt, was totally defeated ; and the war jaſted 
for ſeventeen years before Otho could oblige Bodeſlaus to ſub- 
mit to his authority. | wo 

While this Bohemian war was depending, another broke 
out in Bavaria. The ſucceſſion of Arnold, the laſt duke, wiz 
diſputed amongſt three of his ſons, who agreed in nothing 
but diſowning the ſovereignty of the emperor. He aſſerted it 
with a very bigh hand, for he beſtowed the inveſtiture of the 
dutchy upon Berto/f, the brother of the laſt duke, whoſe eldeſt 
ſon, Everhard, was recognized by the pope, Leo VII. and 
he found means to make this inveſtiture good; but 0 
provided for the young princes in other principalities, The 
truth is, we know but little of the real hiſtory of the empire 
at this time. All the accounts tranſmitted to us are, gene- 
rally, from monks ory eccleſiaſtics, who had received favours 

from the emperors, and were by them raiſed to an impolitic 
pitch of greatneſs, that they might counterballance the tem- 
poral nobility, whom they thought to be Jeſs manageable, 

His ambi- Amongſt the other palatine princes whom QOtho created, 

tious con- by virtue of his imperial prerogative, was Everhard, duke ef 

duct Franconia. He imagined, that, in this quality, he had a 
right to be independent. A quarrel broke out between him 
and Henry, duke of Brunſwick, who was the emperor's bro- 
ther; which being attended with diſagreeable circumſtances 
to the latter, Otho interpoſed. At firſt, he ſentenced Henry, 

and his oppoſers, each of them to carry a live dog from the 
place of their habitation to Magdeburg. Such was the pu- 
niſnment then inflicted in Germany upon the diſturbers of 
public tranquility. Everhard was pardoned ; but difter- 
ences ſtil] continuing between him and Henry, the latter was 
taken priſoner ; and Everhard found means to perſuade him 
that he had a better title to the imperial crown than Othy, 
as having been born after his father was emperor, which 
Otho was not; and they, with Sigebert, duke of Auſtraſa, 
confederated together to dethrone Otho, At the fame time, 
they invited Lewis the Ultramarine, king of France, to defend 
8 feudal rights; which, they ſaid, were invaded by 

tho. i | 

Before the confederates could be joined by Lewis, Othe at- 
tacked, and totally defeated, them, on the banks of tie 
Rhine; Everhard, the general, being killed; Sigebert drowned 
in endeavouring to eſcape ; and Henry flying to Merſburg; 

where he came to an engagement with his brother, and then 
with the king of France. After this, Otho made himſelf 
maſter of Briſſac, Mentz, and Cheuremont,” and drove tht 
French entirely out of Lorrain. Oh 
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Otzo made an arbitrary uſe of his victories, He ſtripped towards 
Cnrade, the ſon of Everhard, of the title of count-palatine, the Ger- 
and gave it to Herman, third ſon to Arnold, duke of Bavaria, man 
tether with as many towns and lands as laid a foundation princes. 
ſor the houſe of count-palatine of the Rhine. The Sclavoni- 
ins having made an irruption into Bohemia and Brandenburgh 
about this time, they were entirely defeated by the imperial 
oke general, who put to death ſuch of the chiefs as fell into his 
Was hands, A great party of the French nobility had joined Otho, 
ing as thoſe of Germany had Lewis, and for the ſame reaſon, to 
d it protect them againſt their ſovereign. Leꝛuis was driven from 
the Champagne to Burgundy with great loſs ; but Ortho was recalled 
deſt to Germany by freſh conſpiracies that had broken out agaiĩnſt 
and him. His brother Henry, to whom he had given part of Lor- 

41% ain, had leagued with many of the Saxon chiefs, and, ac- 
he cording to the uncertain hiſtories of thole times, they in- 
ire tended to have aſſaſſinated Otho; but he defeated and puniſhed 
ne⸗ them, and confined Henty to the caſtle of Ingelbeim. But, 


urs ſoon after, we find them not only reconciled together at 
tic Franckfort, but Otho beſtowing upon this brother Henry, who 
m- had ſo often rebelled againſt him, the dutchy of Bavaria, in 


prejudice of its Jawful heirs. | 
The empire ſeems to have been in great confuſion at this 

time, and the emperor erected a tribunal at Bonn for trying 

all breaches of the public peace. Ruthbert, biſhop of Triers, 

and Richard, biſhop of Tongres, were tried for felony, upon 

a charge brought againſt them by Conrade, the new duke of 

Lirrain : but they were admitted to juſtify themſelves upon 

oath ; and the ſee of Triers was erected, in favour of Ruth- 

bert, into a ſovereign principality, and an archbiſhopric, with 

the rights of regality through all his dioceſe. | 

Otbo, about the year 945, marched, with a numerous ar- He 

my, to the aſſiſtance of Lew:s the Ultramarine, againſt his marches 

valſal Hugh the Great, duke of the iſie of France, of whole into 

power the emperor was jealous. Lewis was joined by the France. 

cont of Flanders near Cambray, and he undertook the ſiege 

of Rouen; but, by a ſeries of miſmanagements, he and his 

confederates were obliged to raiſe the ſiege with great loſs; 

and Lewis, being abandoned by the count of Flanders, re- 

turned home with the ſhattered remains of his army. | 

In the year 947, the emperor called together an aſſembly of Subdues 

his nobles at Ingelbeim, the king of France having reſigned the Danes. 

all his pretenſions to Lorrain; and there ſome mealures were | 
fixed upon for aſſiſting him againſt Hugh the Great, whom | 
Otho procured to be excommunicated by the pope's legate. 
Otho having nominated proper minifters and officers for ma- 
naging his government in his abſence, undertook an expedi- 
tion againſt the Danes, who had murdered the Saxon mar- 
grave in the town of Sleſwick, and put the German garriſon 
there to the ſword. It is probable, though we have but dark 


accounts of the particulars, that Otho was ſucceſs ful in this 
| 5 : expe- 
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expedition; for he re-eſtabliſhed the German garriſon at She. 
with, and obliged the Danes to tolerate Chriſtian miffionarics 
in their country. | | 

Upon Otho's return to Germany, he procured a reconcilia. 
tion between Lewis the Ultramarine and Hugh the Great, who 
was now tired of war. He then, in perſon, reduced Bolelays 
duke of Bohemia, who had renewed his treaſons ; obliging 
him to do penance for his brother's murder, and to hold his 
dukedom as a fief of the empire. Ingg1, the emperor's ſon, 
Ludolph, whom he had named his ſucceſſor in the empire, 
married Idda, daughter and ſole heireſs of Herman, a prince 
of great power and riches; all which fell to Ludolph. 

Marches _ ths had long entertained a deſign to re-eſtabliſh the em. 

into /raly, pire of Charles the Great in Italy; but the Italian princes, in 

where he general, were now ſo independent, and ſo averſe to the Ger- 
marries mans, that he could find no means to effect it, til}, this 

Queen year, Alix, or Alicia (ſome call her Adelaide) the widow of 

Alix. Lothair, king of [taly, had been perſecuted, and ſhut up in 
Caniſje, by an uſurper, Berengar the Younger ; and had recourſe 
to Otho for aſſiſtance; being ſeconded by pope «5 wha 
was afraid of the ſame uſurper. Otho's empreſs, Ethica, 

an Engliſb princeſs, had left him a widower ; and he con- 
cluded, that nothing could happen ſo favourable for his 

views in Italy as a marriage with Alix. He accordingly raiſed 
a very powerful army, marched to her deliverance, defeated 
Berengar, and married her. Berengar threw himſelf at the 
emperor's feet, and obtained not only his pardon, but a con- 
ſiderable part of his dominions, and proviſions of territory fer 
his brothers. 5 

Otho having made a triumphal entry into Pavia with bis 
bride, left Italy to preſide in a council of eccleſiaſtics at 
Augſburg ; and gave the command of his army to his ſon-in- 
Jaw the duke of Lorrain; by which he, in a manner, for- 
feited ali the fruits of his Italian conqueſts and marriage. 

His ſon Luclolph was diſobliged, not only at his father having 

retracted his nomination of him to the empire, but at his 
marriage with Alix; which ſeems, indeed, to have been di- 
agreeable to the Germans in general. Otho having deprived 
Conrade of the command of his army, the latter came over to 
Ludolph's party, and was joined by ſeveral other powerful 
princes. The progreſs of this confederacy was, at firſt, very 
alarming ; and Ludolph, among other cities of importance, 
ſeized upon, and fortified Mentx; where he took up bis 
head-quarters. The emperor beſieging him there, he fled 
to Ratiſhon ; which finding likewiſe untenable, he privately 
departed from the place, in a mournful habit, and threw 
himſelf at his father's feet, while the latter was hunting, 
ſo moving a manner, that the old man raiſed and pardonet 
him, and even gave him the command of an army; but Lu- 
_— during his rebellion, had invited in the Hurs end the 
Sag 


vonians to invade the empire. This gave great trol 
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00 Otbo; who, at laſt, defeated them with a moſt amazing 


Otho's character was, at this time, very high in Europe, Proſperity 
He had effectually eſtabliſhed the imperial authority through and glory 
all his dominions, and had gone ſo far as even to ſtrike off of Ozho. 


the hereditary ſucceſſion to great hefs, and to give them to 
thoſe perſons who could beſt perform the feudal ſervices, and 
were moſt attached to his own perſon and government. This 
arbitrary conduct kept him in perpetual wars with thoſe 
whom he had diſinherited or diſobliged; but he generally was 
conqueror, though he ſometimes was hard preſſed by the 

rodigious ſwarms of barbarians that invaded his dominions, 
which had no ſufficient barrier to defend them. The arts of 
peace, in thoſe days, in their moſt flouriſhing ſtate, under 
the imperial patronage and encouragement, conſiſted in the 
regulation of feudal tenures, and adjuſting the various con- 
ſtitutions of the nations of which Germany was compoſed, to 
ſome general conſiſtency with the imperial conſtitutions; to 
the practice of agriculture and manufacturing of arms. As 
to the clergy, they were more ignorant and k than 
the locks they pretended to inſtruct. Otho was far from be- 
ing deficient as a legiſlator, but he was obliged to ſupport 
his dignity by well-diſciplined armies; and this procured 
him reſpect and reverence. The Arabs, the moſt poliſhed 
and powerful people then in the world (if, perhaps, we ex- 
cept the Chine/e) courted his alliance; and we are told that a 
queen of Ruſſia requeſted him, by her ambaſſadors, to ſend 
her ſome Chriſtian miſſionaries for the converſion of her do- 
minions. But the glory of Otho was not complete, as he was 
not, at this time, maſter of 7taly, and poſſeſſed of all the 
power of Charles the Great there. | 

Berengar, whom we have already mentioned, had con- 
quered the kingdom of Lombardy, and was attempting that 
of Rome; the ſee of which was held by pope Jobn XII. the 
baſtard of a famous ſtrumpet called Maro/ia, and a Roman pa- 
trician Alberic, and nd more than eighteen years of age. 
Otho thought the juncture favourable for re-eſtabliſhing his 


authority in Italy. His ſon Ludolph marched thither at the 


head of an army, and defeated Berengar, but ſoon after died; 
ſome ſay of the plague, and others of poiſon, adminiſtred to 
him through the invincible hatred which all talians have of 


German dominion. Berengar recovered himſelf ſo far, that 


he aſſembled another army, and ſhut up the pope in Spz/eto, 
4s whence Otho received an invitation to come to his aſ- 
ſiſtance. The latter ſtipulated his terms. He was to be 
crowned king of Lombardy by the archbiſhop of Milan, and 
emperor of Rome by the pope ; which being granted, he put 
himſelf at the head of an army. Before he began his march, 
he ordered his young ſon, Otho, by his wife Alix, to be 
elected king of Germany, and crowned at W 

though 
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though he was then no more than eight years of age. The 


emperor's brother Otho, archbiſhop of Cologne, performed the 
ceremony of the coronation. | | 
He 1s The affairs of Germany being properly ſettled, Ortho Paſſed 
crowned the Alps, entered Pavia, and was crowned king of Lombard 
king of with the famous iron crown, at Monſa. Berengar, unable 
Lombardy, to ſtand before him, fled; and the emperor, without reg. 
ance, entered Rome, where he accordingly was crowned 
Here he acted as ſovereign maſter, and, as ſomewhat more 
than, the ſucceſſor of Charles the Great. Adelbert, the ſon of 
Berengar, and his aſſociate, would have oppoſed him; but 
the Lombard nobility, in hatred to the father, would not fol. 
low him. 
and em- In the month of February, 962, Otho, with great forma. 
peror of lity and pomp, received the imperial crown from the ftrjp. 
the Ro- ling pope; but he obliged the Romans to take an oath of al. 
. legiance to him as being their ſovereign lord. He forced the 
pope to take the ſame oath, on the body of St. Peter; and 


an inſtrument written in letters of gold, which is ſaid to be 


ſtill preſerved in the caſtle of St. Angels at Rome, was ex- 
terided ; by which, imperial commiliaries were re-eſtabliſhed 
at Rome, that, without their confirmation, no election of: 
pope ſhould be deemed valid; and that even the temporal 
adminiftration of juſtice ſhould be ſubject to their contro], 
The emperor, in return, promiſed to reſtore to the church 
ail that had been granted to it by Pepin and Charles the Great, 

and made it moſt magnificent preſents. 
He ſub- Otho having fhewn the ſame ſpirit for ſovereignty in Italy 
dues Lem- as he had done in Germany, exhibited a new ſcene to the pa- 
bardy, pal court; but ſcarcely had he left Rome, in purſuit of Je. 
rengar, when the pope, reflecting on what he had done, en- 
tered into a ſecret alliance with his greateſt enemy, Adelbert; 
and they agfeed, not, only to drive the Germans out of Itah, 
but to invite the Huns to invade Germany, In the mean 
While, the pope had ſeized upon the perſons of Berengar and 
his wife, and, after being tried, they were condemned to 
perpetual impriſonment, where they actually died. The 
pope's treaty with Adelbert ſoon came to Otho's ears; and he 
underſtood that the pretext of it was, his having invaded the 
rights of the church. Mutual embaſſies and ber paſſed 
between both parties; and Otho, who had, by this time, 
completed the conqueſt of Lombardy, marched, with part of 
oh army, to Rome; from whence the pope, with Adelbert, 

ed. 

He was received by the Roman nobles, who renewed their 
oath of allegiance to him; and he gave orders for a council 
to meet, to try the pope for crimes of the deepeſt die. Be 
was accuſed of having ſet fire to houſes, of rendering his pa- 
Jace a brothel, of having raviſhed a widow of quality, oi 
having lain with his own father's concubine, of being 2 
| common 


common fimoniac, and of ſelling a biſhopric to a boy of no 
more than ten years of age; allo of being an aſſaſſin, and 
of various other crimes ; ſome of which ſeem to have been 
youthful, but impious, frolics. Though ſeveral of thoſe 
charges were unJoubtedly true, yet John's chief crime was 
the league he had made againſt the emperor. Ortho himſelf 
preſided in the aſſembly, which was very auguſt; and the 
acts alledged againſt the pope being proved, the members 
unanimouſly pronounced, that he had forfeited the holy ſee; 
n of and his ſecretary, 55 a layman, was choſen in his place, 
and took the name of Leo VIII. The new pope was fo grate- 
fol. ful, that he granted a bull, enlarging the powers over the 
church that had been granted to Oths before; and even bound 
up himſelf and his ſucceſſors from the liberty of conlecrating 
jp. a biſhop without the emperor's leave, TRE 
It does not preciſely appear where pope Fohn hid himſelf Revolu- 
at this time; but, however debauched and abandoned he tions in 


5 might be in his perſon, he appears to have been a man of the pope- 
be great ſpirit and abilities. The German noblemen always ſerved dom. 

x with reluctance in Italy; and Jobn, before the end of the 

ed year 963, found means to raiſe ſuch a revolt among the Ro- 


mans, that they almoſt ſurprized the emperor ; who quelled 
them with ſome difficulty, and obliged them to give him one 
hundred hoſtages for their good behaviour; but theſe, at the 
requeſt of pope Leo, who ſought to be popular in Rome, 
were ſoon releaſed. New commotions ariſing in /taly, John, 
by means of his intrigues, both amorous and political, got 
admittance to Rome; where he reverſed all that had been 
done, and inflicted ſome ſignal puniſhments upon the heads 
of the oppoſite faction; particularly by ordering the right 
hand of a cardinal to be cut off for writing the ſentence of 
his depoſition, He then paſſed a decree, that an inferior 
ſhould never have the power of degrading his ſuperior ; 
meaning, that no future emperor ſhould ever ſit as judge up- 
on a pope. In ſhort, John had the art to unite all parties 
againſt the Germans; but, while he was in the middle cf his 
arduous enterprizes, he was aſſaſſinated by a rival in the arms 
of one of his miſtreſſes, 

Pope Leo had taken refuge in the camp of the emperor, 
who was then beſieging Camerini; but the Romans, inſtead 
of recalling him, Hoke a cardinal deacon in his ſtead, who 
aſſumed the name of Benedict. The emperor immediately 
raiſed the ſiege, and marched againſt the Romans, who re- 
ſolutely ſhut their gates againſt him; but famine obliged 
them to give him admittance. Benedict preſented himſelf, 
with great humility, before a council ſummoned by pope 
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Leo; where he confeſſed his uſurpation; and, at the inter- 
ceſſion of the emperor, the pope ſuffered him to retain his 
a orders, on condition that he ſhould reſide at Ham- 
urg | | 

S * 
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The Germans ſaw the imperial authority thus raiſcd 20 
their expence, and ſhewed ſo much reluctance to remain ;1 
longer in /taly, that Otho was obliged to return to Germany; 1 
leaving the affairs of Italy in the utmoſt confufton ; but not > 
without compelling the Roman nobility to ſwear, that they hi 
never would chuſe any other than a German for their emye. 
ror, He held a diet at Cologne, where he confirmed the di. 
viſion of the kingdom of Lorrain into two provinces ; one of 1 
which, bounded by Luxembourg, (the foundation of which 15 
illuſtrious family was likewiſe at this time laid) and Franc} 
Compte, was given to Frederick, earl of Bar ; and the other, fi 
comprehending the dutchies of B abant, Fuliers, and Cel: 
derland, with many other noble provirices, was aſſigned tg of 
Brunc, archbiſhop of Cologne, the emperor's brother. The di 
firſt of thoſe diviſions is now what is properly called Lir. 7, 
rain. | | 
By this time, the /talians had recalled Adelbert from Corj. . 
ca, to which he had fled; and he raiſed a revolt in Lombardy, me 
which coſt Otho great trouble in ſuppreſſing. In 965, pope du 
Leo died ; and Otho, by virtue of his prerogative, ſent two | 


_ deputies to authorize the election of a Ne poke | which fell pu 
upon a biſtop who took the name of John XIII. He declared WW his 
for the emperor ; for which the Romans threw him into pri- 82 


ſon. Thoſe commotions obliged Otho to return to ag” at rio 


the head of an army before which all oppoſition fell. Hay- 
ing puniſhed the authors of the revolt of Lombardy, he pro- ſuc 
ceeded to Rome, where he ordered a number of the ſenators ſeſ 
to be hanged, and baniſhed the reſt; but Rodred the Perfect, ma 
who was meditating to reſtore the form of the antient A- of 


man government, was ignominioufly ſcourged through the Wil vb 
ſtreets of Rome on the back of an aſs, and then thrown into the 
priſon, where he died. Proceedings which ſufficiently de- Ein 
monſtrated the arbitrary diſpoſition of Otho. wh 
Treachery After eſtabliſhing a new police at Rome, he cauſed his ſon | 
of the Otho to be crowned there, as his aſſociate in the empire. M. 
Greek em- cephorus, the Greek emperor, held ſtill ſome places in Calabria 
peror. and Apulia; and had pretenſions to others that were polielied 
| by Otho; to whom he ſent an ambaſſador to demand them. 
Oths, in purſuance of his plah to be ſole maſter of Itah, te. 
fuſed to deliver them up; but offered to accept of thoſe held q 

by Nicephorus in dowry with his daughter Theophania, if N. 


cephorus would agree to her marrying his ſon Otho. Nicepha- tle 
us ſeemed to approve the propoſal; and a moſt magnificent ® 
embaſly of Germans was ſent to Con/tantinople, to receive the 12 
princeſs, conſiſting of his chief nobility ; who were all of by 


them treacherouſly ſlaughtered in their journey by order 4 to 
Nicephorus, who could not bear that Ortho ſhould put himſe! arn 


on an equality with a Crcet emperor. Otho, upon this, {ent def 
an army to expel the Greets from Calabria, under the com che 


mand of the counts Gonther and & gifrid. The ter 


„%% a 


d if The ſucceſs of this expedition is ſomewhat dark in hiſtory; 
nain all we know is, that the Germans got a great booty in fighting 
ny zpainſt the Saracens; and, at laſt, defeated the Greets; and 


not fent ſuch of them as eſcaped the ſword, to Conſtantinople, with 
hey their noſes cut off, v7 this time, Nicephorus was dethroned 
pe- and murdered by the Greets; and his ſucceſſor, John Zemiſ- 
di. n, not only releaſed all the German priſoners at Conſtantino- 
e of pl, but ſent the princeſs Ae ge with a noble retinue, to 
ict Italy; where ſhe was married to young Otho. 


rhe In the year 971, Otho the Great, having put his Italian af- 
e fairs in better order than they had ever known before, re- 
turned victorious to Germany; where he ſpent the remainder 


to Bll of his days in eſtabliſhing biſhoprics ; particularly the arch- 
e er Magdeburg, and the biſhoprics of Merſbourg, 
Zell, Havelberg, and Miſnia; all which he endowed with a 
profuſion of revenues. We are not, however, to forget, 
that, during his abſence in /taly, a duke of Bohemia found 


0, means to deprive him of Moravia and to annex it to his own 

Py dukedom. | | | ns | 

* In the year 973, he ordered a general thankſgiving to be Death, 
ell put up through all his dominions, for the proſperous ſtate of 

ed his affairs; and he died, of an apoplectic fit, at Minleben, in 

ry Saxony, on the ſeventh of May, that ſame year, after a glo- 

a WF rious, but turbulent, reign of thirty years. 

" Othi reſembled Charles the Great, the neareft of any of his and cha- 
09 ſucceſſors, both in his civil and military abilities ; and poſ- actor, of 
ns ſeſſed, likewiſe, many of his defects. The donations he Ozho, 

ny made, and the inſtitutions he formed, conſtitute great part 

* of the municipal laws both in Germany and Italy; under 

he which laſt head we ſhall often have occaſion to mention 

(0 them. Otho's firſt wife was Fditha, daughter to Zdmund, 


king of England; and his ſecond wife was Alix, or Adelaide; 
Who, upon his death, retired to a convent. | 
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175 Ocho II. called the Bloody. 


HIS prince having been recognized in his father's life- Commo- 
time as his ſucceſſor, diſpenſed with the forms of an tions in 
election, and was proclaimed emperor at Magdeburg. His Girmany 
couſin Henry, duke of Bavaria, oppoſed his promotion, and upon the 
was proclaitned emperor at Raliſbon. His cauſe was eſpouſed acceſſion 
by Denmark, Poland, and Bohemia ; which laſt now aſpir ed ofOrhollt; 
to the dignity of a kingdom. Thoſe princes were not in 
arms time enough to ſupport the Bavarian, who vas not only 
defeated, but driven out of his dutchy, which Ortho gave to 
the duke of Suabia. As to the Bavarian himſelf, he was af- 
terwards firſt imprifoned at Puidiembourg, and then baniſhed 
to Elrick, with his friend the biſhop of fug/hurg, © 
Vol, VIII. D d Otho, 
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Otbo, after that, marched againſt Harold, king of Pe. 

mark ; whom he obliged to promiſe him an annual tribute pre 
and to give up his ſon as an hoſtage for his fidelity, 0, by 
then marched againſt the dukes of Bohemia and Carinthia tie 
whom he likewiſe reduced, re- annexed the city of Paſau to 0 
his dominions, and forced the Bohemians to accept of x tro 
peace. Thoſe wars ſerve to prove the dread the Germays cu 
were under from the imperial authority being veſted in the wh 


houſe of Otho. ya 
His wars CLothair was then king of France, which began to recover ll ff. 
with from its late weakneſs; and he revived his claims upon Ly. bi 


France, rain and ſome of the adjacent provinces. By his conduct qu 
he ſeems to have intended to enlarge thoſe claims. The lord mi 
of Lorrain had ſhewn diſpoſitions to prefer their being feuda- the 
tories to France rather than Germany; and ſome of then, N. 
thro' the help of Hugh Capet, had recovered, by force of arms, ch: 
their paternal eſtates, which had been given away by Oth], Jo! 
The emperor was ſenſible of this, and offered to give the ] 
dutchy of Lorrain to Lothair's brother, if he would hold ita ch. 
a fief of the empire. Lothair rejected this condition, which, 
we are told, Charles accepted of, to the great ſcandal of the of 
French nation, who looked on the ſuperiority of the emperor Un 
as no better than a proſperous uſurpation. Lothazr raiſed an fer 
army, with which he had almoſt ſurprized the emperor at WM *2 
Atx-la-Chapelle. Otho eſcaped. with great difficulty, and, in- oy 
vading France, in his turn, he ravaged all Champagne and the Ml dt. 
iſle of France. Being afraid of having his tetreat cut off, he ha 
returned towards Germany ; but loſt a great number of men 

in recroſſing the river Aine. This gave an opportunity to 
Geffrey, count of Anjou, the French general, to come up with 

Otho, and to challenge him to ſingle combat, which the em- ſtr 


peror declined. Many reaſons, notwithſtanding the obſcu- ſpl 
rity of hiſtory, prove that the emperor had the better in this th 


expedition; for Lothair conſented, at laſt, to make peace 
with him upon the terms, he had rejected at firſt ; and his h 
brother Charles did homage to Otho on his knees, upon his 7 
receiving the inveſtiture of Lorrain. 5 
He Otho II. retained the imperial, German, weakneſs of think- 
marches ing they could be maſters of Italy, without making it the ſeat 405 


into Lay. of their empire. The Romans had already revolted, and had 


choſen Boniface VII. for their pope; and he had offered to . 
be ſubject to the Greel, rather than the German, emperor Wl _.* 
The Greeks of Aputia and Calabria, with their ſpirit of hatred 37 


to the Germans, called the Moſſems of Africa to their aſſiſtanceʒ of. 
and thoſe two people, in conjunction, became maſters of 1 
Naples. Had it been left to the pope's option, he would have gel 
held his ſee of the Mohammedans rather than the Germans, u 5 
he found the Greek emperor too weak to ſupport him ſingly: 
Such was the ſtate of 7taly, when Otbo, in g80, having 
made peace with Zcthair, entered it with an army. He orf 


marched to Rome, where his party was ſtrong enough te 
| . procule 
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procure him admittance. Having reinforced his army there Defea 


by the /zalrans of his party, who obeyed him only out of ha- by the 


tred to the pope, he marched againſt the Greeks and Saracens, Greeks and 
to whom he gave battle; but being deſerted by his Talian Saracens. 


troops, he was completely defeated, and, with great diffi- 
culty, eſcaped to the ſea-ſide. There he found a veſſel, into 
which he threw himſelf. This veſſel was taken by the Fa- 
racens, and the emperor offered the captor a ſum of money 
if he would ſet him on ſhore at Capua. The pirate was then 
lying off that place, and, being ignorant of his priſoner's 


quality, or country, becauſe he ſpoke good Greek, he was 


muſing whether or not he ſhould accept of the offer, when 
the emperor jumped into the ſea and ſwam aſhore, Some 
writers pretend that he was carried to Sicily, and that he pur- 
chaſed his return to Italy by money. It is certain that he re- 
joined the remains of his army, and raiſed new forces. 


have exterminated them out of Italy. The firſt uſe he made 
of his victories, was to chaſtize the Beneventines, who, du- 
ring the courſe of the war, had favoured his enemies, by ſuf- 
fering his army to plunder the town for three days, and then 
to ſet it on fire. In 983, he declared his ſon Otho, who was 
no more than ten, or at moſt twelve, years of age, emperor 
at Verona; and then proceeding to Rome, he is ſaid there to 
have invited the prætor Cincius, and the chief nobility of 
Rome, to a banquet ; and, in the midſt of the feſtivity, ſol- 
diers, by the emperor's order, entered the hall; where they 
cut the throats of all the gueſts whom he had devoted to de- 
ſtruction by name; but he entertained the reſt with great 
ſplendour and politeneſs. There is ſome reaſon for doubt- 
ing the manner in which this maſſacre was committed, au- 


numbers of the Romans to death, is paſt queſtion ; and that 
he thereby got the epithet of the Bloody. 


irruptions of the Sclavonians, he ordered his ſubjects of Sax- 
ony and Thuringia to make head againſt them; which they 
did ſo ſucceſsfully, that they defeated and killed thirty-ſeven 
thouſand of the barbarians. Otho, inſtead of marching againſt 
the Greeks and Saracens, his capital enemies, held a council 
at Rome; where he confirmed the erection of Hamburgh and 
Bremen into an archiepiſcopal ſee; and died, on the ſeventh 
of September, of a wound which, they ſay, he received from 
a ae arrow in his battle with the Grecis; and which 
feltered through the grief he conceived at the exultation of 
his empreſs Theo hania upon the victory her countrymeg had 
got over her huſband. | 


d 2 tained 


thors diſagreeing as to the time; but that Ortho put great 


By this time, the Greeks and Saracens had quarrelled ; ſo His cru« 
that they could make no head 1 Otho, who is ſaid to el 
It 


ty. 


Hearing that the troubles of Germany were renewed by the death, 


he hiſtorians of that age give but an indifferent character and cha- 
of this emperor; probably through the averfion he enter- racter. 
; D f 
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tained for the Htalians. It is certain he ordained, by one of 


his laws, that no /talian ſhould be believed upon his oath; 
and, that, when they were parties in any doubtful point; the 


affair ſhould be decided by duel. 


* 


14. Ocho III. 


HE acceſſion of a boy to the imperial throne was what 


on the ac- had not been known before to the German empire, 
ceſſion of Henry, duke of Bavaria, nephew to Otho J. was ſtill in being, 


Ocho. 


and claimed the tutelage of the young prince, whoſe perſon 
he ſeized at Cologne; not with an intention to reſerve him to 
empire, but to remove a rival to his own pretenſions till he 
could make them good. The parties tn the diſpoſal of the 
empire were, at this time, divided into three. The Italian 
choſe one of their own countrymen, Creſſentius, conſul and 
governor of Rome; one part of the Germans eſpouſed the ti- 
tle of Henry of Bavaria; and another, that of young Cth 
for no other reaſon but becauſe they thought that his inabi- 
lity to govern would leave to themſelves the greater power, 
The laft proved to be the ſtrongeſt ; and Henry of Bavaria, 
upon an affurance given him that he ſhould be re-inſtated in 


his dutchy, delivered Ortho into the hands of his friends, who 


proclaimed him emperor, with the uſual titles, at Meiſen- 


fladt ; and committed the care of his future education to the 


archbiſhop of Mentx and the biſhop of Heildeſhem. The ce- 
remony was attended by all the uſual ſervices. Henry of Ba- 
varia acted as his ſteward ; the count-palatine as his cup- 


| bearer ; the duke of Saxony as his maſter of the horſe ; and 


the dukes, or kings as they are called, of Bohemia and P1- 
land, had other ſervices allotted them. | 


# 


The Dae. The king of France and the barbarians thought the junc- 
vanquiſh- ture favourable for their diſtreſſing the empire. Lewis V. of 


tions, and won the hearts of the eccleſiaſtics by his compli- 


France, ſon of Lothair, was then dead; and Charles of Lor— 
rain, his uncle, claimed his ſucceſſion. He was oppoſed by 
Hugh Capet, who, amongſt other things, objected to him the 
diſgraceful homage he had performed to the emperor for the 
dutchy of Lorrain. Capet prevailed, and made Charles his 
priſoner. The beginnings of an uſurping reign are always 
favourable to neighbouring powers; and Yerdun, about this 
time, reverted to the empire of Germany. Otho, who is ſaid 
to have had a pregnant genius, no ſooner arrived at the age 
of fourteen, than he marched in perſon to the frontiers of his 
empite, which he cleared of the Sclauonians and other bat: 
barians; and, when more advanced in years, he viſited the 
internal parts of his dominions ; where he ſettled many regu- 


ances 
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ances and liberality. He was diverted from this laudable at- 
tention by an invaſion of the Daniſh fleet in the Lower Sax- 

any, with a conſiderable body of land- forces on board. Theſe, 

at firſt, defeated the imperial generals ; but, being weakened 

by ſickneſs, and laden with booty, they were defeated, in 

their turn, by Sigefro!, governor of Standen; and Sweno, 
their king, in 989, was obliged to return, with great loſs, to 
his ſhips. Soon after, Sweno was defeated by Eric, king of 
Sweden, who made himſelf maſter of Denmark ; and Qthe, 
with a right policy, entered into an alliance with Eric, to 
prevent any future depredations of the Danes upon his em- 

ire. 
F* the mean while, Creſſentius had left nothing uneſſayed Affairs of 
to eſtabliſh his authority as emperor at Ke; and, indeed, 4raly. 
he ſeems to have deſerved that dignity. He impriſoned pope 
John XIV. for his adherence to the German emperor; and 
his ſucceſſor, Jahn XV. upon his death under his confine- 
ment, would have met with the ſame fate, for the fame rea- 
ſon, had he not fled to Tajſcany and implored Otho's protec- 
tion. The memory of the G-rman emperor was ſo terrible 
to the Romans, that Cręſſentius could not prevent their ſend- 
ing a reconciliatory meſſage to Zohn, imploring him to re- , 
turn. John accordingly returned; and Oths ſent his empreſs, to which 
Theephania, with an army, under the marquis of Branden- he march- 
burg, into Italy, to over-awe the Romans and the other ſtates es, 
there. This ſhe did for two years, and, leaving the ma- 
nagement of the emperor's intereſt to the marquis, the died 
at Nimeguen on her return to Germany. The emperor was 
then carrrying on a war with the Sc/avonrans, who had taken 
Brandenburg; but they were, at laſt, ſubdued, and obliged 
to deliver up all their conqueſts. _ 5 
In the year 995, the ſtate of affairs in Italy demanded the 
emperor's preſence ; but, as Germany was to furniſh him with 
the means of carrying on the war, he was obliged to ſum- 
mon a diet at Magdeburg. He appeared there attended by 
the pope's nuncios, and by Landolph, archbiſhop of Afilan, 
who had been expelled from his fee by the rebels. The diet 
granted him ſupplies for his Italian expedition, and he 
marched into Italy at the head of an army. He found all 
Lombardy in arms againſt him. He took Milan, and reſtored 


tne archbiſhop, who crowned him king of Lombardy. The 


reduction of Milan awed the reſt of that country into obedi- 

ence to his will. Hearing that the pope was dead, by his and makes 
own prerogative, he raiſed Bruno, one of his relations, to a pope. 
the popedom; and, at the new pope's requeſt, pardoned Creſ- 


ſentius. 


On his return to Germany, he is ſaid to have ordered a A fable 
count of Modena to be beheaded for an attempt upon his concern» 
wife's chaſtity. Finding afterwards, by means of the count's ing his 
wife, who was at the expence of a miracle to prove her ve- wife. 
Jacity, that the count had been ſacrificed to the reſentment 
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of the empreſs, who was in love with him, becauſe he re. ge. 
fuſed to comply with her lewdneſs, he ordered the empreſz ple 
to be burnt, and ſettled an annuity upon the widow. The act 


credibility of this ſtory is juſtly queſtionable. The count, rie 
perhaps, was beheaded, and the empreſs burnt ; but the | 
cauſes aſſigned for thoſe events are too improbable for belief. 
Upon Oibo's return to Germany, he found that the barbari. 
ans had renewed their ravages in his abſence ; and he ſoon 
received news that his pope had been expelled by Creſſentius; 
| and that another, under the name of John XVI. had been 
His hatred raiſed to the papal ſee. The emperor flew again into [ta 
to the with an army, beſieged and took Nome, and then the caſtle of 
Hralians, St. Angelo, which was bravely defended by Creſſentius; and 
| ordered the anti-pope, after having his eyes put out, and his 
Noſe and ears cut off, to be thrown from its ſummit. As to 
Creſſentius, he is ſaid to have died in arms; others, with 
greater probability, think that he was put to death by Othy, 
after ſurrendering himſelf upon promiſe of mercy : but the 
genera] report is, that he and his accomplices, to the num- 
ber of twelve, after being moſt ignominiouſly ſcourged and 
tortured, were gibbetted, as a warning to other rebels. The 
reaſon for thoſe differences in opinion, may be accounted for 
by Otho being in love with the beautiful widow of Creſſentius, 
whom he took for his miſtreſs ; and, it is ſaid, he promiſed 
to marry her. It is certain, that, about this time, he per- 
formed ſevere penances for the crimes he had committed, 

Before he left Italy, he publiſhed a decree, importing that 
the Germans alone ſhould have the excluſive right and power 
of chuſing the Roman emperors from among their own princes; 
and, that the pope ſhould have no farther concern in the 
election than to announce it in public, and to crown the 
elected whenever he came to Rome. Pope Gregory confirmed 
that decree; and, at this time, it is ſaid the baſis of the Ger- 
manic conſtitution in chuſing emperors was fixed; the num- 
ber of the electors being limited by the pope and the empe- 
ror to ſeven. Otho, before he left Italy, made many other 
regulations, which are immaterial here, with regard to its 

overn went. 2 | 
Affairs of Pope Gregory V. dying, the emperor beſtowed the papacy 
Germany, on Gerberg, archbiſhop of Rheims, one of the moſt learned 
men of that age, who took the name of Silveſter II. He 
then returned to Germany, where he quieted ſome commo- 
tions, and gave the title of king to Boleflaus of Bohemia, who 
agreed to hold his dominions as a fief of the empire. He at- 
terwards went to Aix-la-Chapelle, where he ordered the 
tomb of Charles the Great to be opened, and found his body 
placed on a golden throne, with a ſceptre and crown richly 
adorned with jewels. This diſcovery is thought, by ſome, 
to be far from probable ; becauſe the Normans were, for 
ſome time, in poſſeſſion of, and pillaged that, city. The fact, 
however, is too well atteſted to be deſtroyed by mr "ogy 
| geſtion. 
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tion, We know not that the Normans ever looked for 
plunder into the repoſitories of the dead; or, that they were 
acquainted with the ſpot where Charles the Great was bu- 


ried. | 
Neither their own vows, nor the chaſtizements of the em- The em- 

perors, could fix the Italians in their duty. About the year peror re- 

Ic01 (the Gree# being too weak to keep poſſeſſion of the turns to 

kingdom of Naples) the Saracens were called in by the Ro- Jraly, 

mans, and the other Italians, to ſupport their liberties againſt 

their German oppreſſors. Otho again paſſed the Ibs, drove 

the infidels out of Capua; ſuppreſſed his enemies in Rome, 

where he kept his Chri/tmas ; and puniſhed the ſeditious 

with moſt ignominious deaths. As ſome atonement for his 

ſeverity, he eſtabliſhed a chamber for reſumptions all over 

Jaly. But nothing could reconcile the COIN LEI govern- 


ith ment. The Tiburtines revolted ; and, upon his return to 

hy, Rome, it was with difficulty that he was readmitted, with a 

he few troops, into that capital. After reſiding there for a few 

n. days, the Romans, by the inſtigation of a Tuſcan prince, be- 

nd ſieged him in his palace. He was in no condition to refiſt ; 

he but the duke of Bavaria, the governor of Florence, amuſed 

or the inſurgents till he and the pope eſcaped. 

in He was collecting his army, which had been lately re-in- Hi: death, 
d forced from Germany, and preparing to take a ſevere revenge 

[> for this inſult, when he died. The cauſe of his death is va- 


riouſly related. Some ſay that his miſtreſs, the widow of 
Cr:ſjenttus, poiſoned him with a pair of gloves, becauſe he 
would not fulfil his promiſe of marrying her. Perhaps, the 
love of her country (a paſſion not unuſual with the ladies of 
thoſe days) might operate with her reſentment of his infide- 
lity. Other authors ſay that he died of the ſmall-pox at 
* when he was about thirty years of age, and with- 
out iſſue. | = | | 

Otho, like his predeceſſors, was the ſpiritual ſlave, and the and cha- 
temporal tyrant, of the church; to which, it is thought, he racter. 
and his two predeceſſors gave two thirds of its eceleſiaſtical 
eſtates in Germany. But this opinion is to be received with 
caution ; for, though they were immeaſureab]y liberal to the 
church, that liberality is not to be ſuppoſed to ariſe out of their 
patrimony. Their numerous confiſcations of great eſtates 
was the main ſource of their bounty. When they re-granted 
thoſe eſtates, it was either to church-men, in whoſe hands 
they thought them ſafer than ia thoſe of lay- men; or to lay- 
men (frequently to their former poſſeſſors) with ſome diſ- 
memberment of their territory in favour of the church : and 
in this ſenſe ths three emperors may very juſtly be ſaid to 
have given away to eccleſiaſtics, eſtates amounting ts two 
thirds above what they formerly poſſeſſed. a 

Otho III. through all the courſe of his reign, diſcovered 


great abilities for government ; being brave, juſt, and gene- 
P'S | Dd4 rous. 
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rous. He entered on the exerciſe of empire and war as early 
as any prince we read of in hiftory, and acquitted himſelf 
equally well in both. = | | f | 
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15. Henry II. 


Henry IT. HE Germans in the emperor's army endeavoured tg 
choſen conceal his death from the Italiaus; who, havin 
emperor, ſome intimation of it, attacked them in their return with the 
body to Germany; but they were always repulſed. Three 
capital candidates for the empire immediately ſtarted up, 
Henry, duke of Bavaria; Herman, duke of Suabia and A. 
ſatia; and Eckard, marquis of Saxony. Hen, y had the advan. 
tage of being grandſon to Ot II. as well as that of being 


the moſt powerful of the competitors; and therefore was cc 
choſen by the electors, who, according to the conſtitution 7 
eſtabliſhed in the late reign between the pope and the empe- gi 
ror, were now, for the firſt time, ſeven in number. It is, th 
bowever, ſaid that Eckard ſtood the faireſt chance for being w 
elected, had he not been aſſaſſinated by the Bavarian party, w 
Henry was crowned at Mentz, on the ſixth of June, 1002. al 
His competitor, the duke of Suabia, though powertully ſup. | 
ported, was declared an enemy to the empire, and his eſtates n 
were ravaged ; fo that he was obliged to ſubmit to the em- 
peror, who had accepted of a challenge to fight him in ſingle fr 
combat. Henry having reduced this powerful rival, exacted h 
an oath of allegience from Boleſſaus, king of Bohemia, the It 


duke of Saxony, the counts-palatine, and the archbiſhops of 
Magdeburg and Bremen, He, at the ſame time, obliged the 
Sclavonians in Pomerania to ſubmit to his authority. 
His mar- Being unmarried, he took to wife Cunegund, a daughter to 
rige. the firſt count of Luxeniburg; and, to ſatisfy ſome of his 
| icrupulous ſubjects, he was, for a ſecond time, crowned at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. Afﬀter this, the Lorrainers interrupting the 
peace of the empire, Henry ordered the caſtle of Mulſberg, on 
the Rhine, to be demoliſhed, to cut off their communication 
with Germany. Boleſlaus, king of Bohemia, left a ſon of the 
| ſame name; a worthleſs prince; and his dominions were 
ſeized by the king of Poland. This producing vaſt commo- 
tions in that country, Heury Ws and demanded that 
the king cf Poland ſhould do him homage for Bohemia, and 
the other fiefs which he held of the empire. The king, in- 
ſtead of obeying, entered into an aſſociation with the mar- 
quis of Franconia; Erne/t, duke of Suabia; and Bruno, arch- 
biſhop of Augſburg, Fenry's brother. Hem y, who did nothing 
of moment without the advice of his ſtates, ſummoned them 
on this occaſion ; and they ſupported him fo well, that the 
e | Francoman 
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F-anconian fled to Poland; Erneſt was beheaded, but Bruno 


Was pardoned. 


This rebellion was ſcarcely ſuppreſſed, when the Hol/tein- Hungary 
ert invaded the empire; which obliged Henry to ravage Hol- made a 
/zin in return, after defeating the invaders. It was this peri- kingdom. 


od that gave riſe to the title of Apoſtolic,” lately revived in 
the perſon of the empreſs- queen of Hungary. Stephen, duke, 
or rather the chief, of the Hungarians, being probably leſs 
barbarous than his ſubjects, or neighbours, demanded from 
Henry his fiſter Giſella in marriage. The lady would not con- 
ſent till Ctephen, who was a pagan, ſhould embrace Chr:/ti- 
znity ; which he did, as is ſaid, by the perſuaſion of Henry. 
The marriage then taking place, Stephen converted his ſub- 
jets ; and Henry was weak enough to ſuffer the pope to erect 
Hungary into a kingdom, and to preſent Stephen with the title 


of King and Apoſtle. 


It would be tedious and uninſtructive, and indeed unne- 
ceſſary, to particularize the jarring intereſts of this time. 


There ſcarcely was a petty prince in the empire who did not 


quarrel with his neighbours, but the imperial authority held 
the ballance between the ſtronger and the weaker; which 
was all the emolument it received, as the contending parties 
were generally ſupported by powerful confederates. Henry, 
at laſt, found means either to ſuppreſs, or over-awe, all di- 
ſturbances; and he was the more active, as his preſence was 


now abſolutely neceſſary in /zaly. 
The Italian ſtates were as divided as turbulent and as re- Heury 

fractory to the imperial authority as thoſe of Germany; and, marches 

had it not been for their diviſions, the power of the German to Italy. 


intereſt there muſt long before have been extinguiſhed. The 
period we now treat of, was, as they thought, the moſt fa- 
vourable that had occurred, ſince the days of Charles the 
Great, for their aſſerting their independency upon the em- 


pire. The inhabitants of Lombardy choſe one Ardoum, 


marquis of Jurea, to head them; and, the better to unite 
other ſtates under his command, he aſſumed the ſuperb title 
of king of Italy. Arnold, the archbiſhop of Milan, oppoſed 
this nomination ; and fent repeated advices to Henry to ſup- 
port him in his oppoſition to the new king. Henry was too 
much immerſed in the affairs of Germany to attend an expe- 
dition into Italy in perion. He therefore gave the command 
of a body of troops to Otho, duke of Carinthia, who was 
to penetrate into Italy. Ardouin found means to take poſ- 
{cfivn of the long neglected paſſes of the Alps, which he 
guarded with fifteen thouſand men, and defeated Otho, who 

was obliged to return to Germany. 85 
When the affairs of the empire were ſettled, Henry, who 
had ſtill a very ſtrong party in /taly, raiſed an army, and 
marched into Bavariaz where his brother-in-Jaw, Henry, 
duke of Luxemburg, was elected duke by the ſtates of that 
province, He then paſſed the Alps, and was crowned 9 
P | 5. 
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of Lombardy, by the archbiſhop of Milan, at Pavia, It i 
difficult to account for the reaſon why Ardouin did not fortify 
the paſſes of the Alps againſt Henry as he had done apaing 
Otho. Moſt probably he was engaged in Ital. againſt Henrys 
party, and truſted to the loyalty of his ſubjects. There ſtemz 


to have been a ſettled deſign laid in Pavia to cut the emye. 


His wars 
with the 
Poles. 


Riſe of the 
Pruſſians. 


ror off. The inhabitants of that city, while the Germay 
troops were encamped without their walls, attempted to mur- 
der him; but he was ſaved by his troops, who ſcaled the 
Walls, and quelled the inſurrection by blood: after which, 
Henry, with the greateſt profeſſions of clemency, pardoned 
the ſurviving inhabitants; and, having paid a viſit to Milan, 
he ſet out on his return to Germany. | 

Henry, all this while, was convoking aſſemblies and ſtates 


for the reformation of his empire, both in ſpiritual and tem. 


poral concerns; but, as the members of thoſe parliaments 
were moſt of them, in ſome ſhape or other, parties in the 
abuſes complained of, their reſolutions, when attempted to 
be carried into execution, ſeldom, or never, had any good 
effect: but, to do Henry juſtice, the fault did not lie in him, 
Upon his return from /zaly, he drove the king of Poland out 
of Bohemia, and gave the dukedom to Jaromir, the brother 
of Bolefiaus, its former duke. He then paſſed the Elbe, and, 
after defeating the Poles in their own country, he preſcribed 
peace, on his own terms, to their king. After this, Henr 
obtained the pope's conſent for erecting the powerful diſtri 
of Bamberg into a biſhopric. 

It was about this time that the Boruſſians, a migrating co- 
lony from the ſource of the Tannis, but then ſettled in the 
uncultiv2:ed defarts between Poland and the Baltic, were firſt 
heard of as a people. They are repreſented, at this time, to 
have been the moſt barbarous of all barbarous pagans ; and 
yet this deſpicable people, ſince ſo well known by the name 
of Pruſſians, became objects of prey to the Poles, who plun- 
dered them. In 1c07, Henry gave the province of Low Lorrain 
to Godfrey, count of the Ardennes; Otho, its late poſſeſſor, and 
the laſt of the poſterity of Charles the Great, being now dead. 
This donation produced great troubles; and, the late duke 
having left ſiſters, their huſbands entered their claims to his 
ſucceſſion; and were patronized by the king of France, who 


wanted to lay hold of that 1 to revive his claims 


upon Lerrain. The emperor, however, acted with ſo much 
vigour, that he quelled all oppoſition, and effectvally ſup- 


ported his own nomination. With equal prudence and firm- 


Commo- 
tions in 
Germany. 


neſs, he ſuppreſſed the troubles ariſing at the ſame time in 


High Lorrain; and put Henry, duke of Bavaria, who ſo- 
mented them, to the ban of the empire. 

All Germany ſeems, at this time, to have been agitated by 
the ambition of its great lords. The marquis of Miſnia, 
having caballed with Bole/laus, king of Poland, was by him 


diveſted of his-eſtates; which were given to Herman, the A 
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of Felard, count of Thuringia: To puniſh Boleflaus, the 
imperial troops ravaged his dominions; and Henry ſeized the 

alles on the Oder to prevent his future irruptions into the 
empire. He then aſſembled a diet at Coblentz, where the duke 
of Bavaria, with the biſhops of Mentz and Triers, who had 
deen concerned in the late rebellious practices, threw them- 
ſelves at his feet and were pardoned. 

It is no wonder if a life ſo tumultuous as that which Henry 
was obliged to lead, diſguſted him with the world ; and, as 
2 convent, in thoſe times, was the only place were tranqui- 


ity could be enjoyed, he thought of becoming a canon of 


Straſbourg; and, though he was then diſſuaded from this in- 
tention, he founded a rich prebendary there, with a view of 
one day filling it himſelf. The reſtleſneſs of Bole/laus, king 
of Poland, contributed not a little to divert Henry from his 
thoughts of retirement; for that Pole once more made himſelf 
maſter of Bohemia, but was again diſpoſſeſſed by Henry, to 
whom he ſued for peace. SE 
In the year 1013, notwithſtanding an irruption of the Henry 
Haves, or Sclavonians, who were then plundering the terri- again 
tory about Bamburgh, Henry was again prevailed on by the marches 
archbiſhop of Milan, to march into /taly, that he might re- to Italy. 
duce Ardouin, who was then become the abſolute maſter of a 
Lambardy. Ardouin made an ineffectual oppoſition to the 
great army which Henry headed; and he, and his wife Cune- 
gunda, received the imperial crown at Rome from the hands 
of pope Benedict VIII. That pontif knew the weak fide of 
Henry, and the force which a ſolemn act acquires. While the 
imperial pair were, upon their knees before him, he aſked 
Henry, Whether he would always obſerve his fidelity to him 
and his ſucceſſors ; to which the ſimple prince anſwered in 
the affirmative : and this conceſſion was, by the after popes, 
conſtrued into a homage paid by the head of the empire to 
the holy ſce. 55 | 
The affairs of Germany would not ſuffer Henry to remain 
long in Italy; but he relapſed into his fits for a monaſtic life, 
and was guilty of a thouſand extravagant acts of devotion. 
When he paſled through Burgundy, he viſited the abbey of 
Clugni, where he was entered as an aſſociate. He endeavoured 
to be admitted a monk ia the abbey of St. Val. The abbot 
gravely aſked him, Whether he would obey him in every 
thing. Henry anſwered, That he would. Then,” faid 
the abbot, I enjoin you to return to the government of 
* your empire.” This ſalutary advice came very ſeaſonably 
to Henry, who followed it; for his abſence had again ſet the 
empire in arms. | | | a 
In 1015, Boleſaus, the warlike and intriguing king of Po- Wars with 
land, was ſummoned to appear before a diet at Merſbourg, to Poland. 
anſwer to a charge brought againſt him of having conſpired 


with the duke of Bohemia and Ardouin to diſturb the a ++ 2 
7 | > 
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the empire. Boleſſaus laughed at this ſummons ; he raiſed ag 
army; and a predatory war enſued, which ended by ano— 
ther deceitful peace; and Bolęſſaus promiſed to pav tribute 
to the empire for Poland and Moravia. Afﬀter this, Henry re- 
ceived, from Rodolph III. king of Transurane Burgundy, 2 
ceſſion of his dominions; but the inhabitants not receiving 
him as their ſovereign, he gave them vp to be plundered and 
maſſacred by his troops; and Werner, biſhop of Straſdowy, 
his lieutenant-general, gave them a complete defeat near Ge. 
neva, while the emperor was reducing the duke of Saxony, 
who tyrannized over his ſubjects, to a good behaviour, 

Here we are to place the famous trial of the empreſs Cune. 
gunda, for being unfaithful to her huſband's bed. It hap- 
pens unfortunately for the character of the ladies of thoſe 
days, that their honour never 1s vindicated but at the expence 


of credibility. Cunegunda approved herſelf innocent by go- 


ing through the ordeal trial unhurt. Either the ſtory itſelf 
muſt be falſe, or the empreſs muſt have impoſed upon her 
huſband and the judges. 'Henry's ſuſpicions, however, were 
very natural, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 

About the year 1019, the Greets, having regained their 
footing in Apulia and Calabria, defeated tie No: ans, whom 
the Italians had called to their aſſiſtance; and pope Bene- 
dict VIII. was obliged to fly to Bamberg for the imperial pro- 
tection. Upon this occaſion a diet was held at Aiæ-la- Cha- 
pelle, where the laws he had formerly enacted at Pavia, and 
which rendered the pope a vaſſal of the empite in temporal 
matters, were confirmed; and meaſures were taken for in- 
ſuring the peace of the empire, and for ſending an army into 


Italy, where the Saracens had ravaged Tſcany. In 1021, 


Henry, at the head of an army, the general officers of which 
were chiefly biſhops, who commanded their own regiments, 
re-conquered all Apulia and Calabria, and expelled, or other- 
viſe reduced, the Italian noblemen and prelates, who had 
favoured the Greeks or Saracens. In ſhort, he diſabled his 
enemies fo, that Italy was reſtored to an uncommon ſtate of 
tranquility. | . 
Henry then repaſſed the Alps, and expreſſed a deſire of hav- 
ing an interview with Nobert, king of France. This was in 
order to ſtrengthen the tranquility of his empire. Robert 
conſented; but ſome diſputes happening concerning the ce- 


remonial, Henry, with great magnanimity, cut them ſhort, 


by going in perſon to the French camp; where Robert re- 
ccived him like a brother, and all former differences between 
them and their ſubjects were ſettled. This was the laſt il- 
luſtrious action of Henry's life; for, after reſtoring Germany 


and Italy to a ſtate of greater tranquility than they had known 


for many years before, he died, in 1024, at Grone, when he 
was but fifty- two years of age, of which he reigned twenty- 


two. It is ſaid, upon good authority, that, on his _— 
ed, 
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bed, he declared, to the parents of Cunegunda, his wife, that 

he reſtored her a virgin to their care. This, if true, eaſily 
Henry had as many epithets as he had defects or virtues, and cha- 

or what were eſteemed ſo in thoſe times, He had a halt in racter of 

walking, and therefore he was called the Lame ; he had a cold Henry. 

conſtitution, which gained him the appellation of the Chaſte; 

he was devout, and therefore he was called the Saint; and 

his Chriſtian zeal got him the name of the Apaſtle. That 

Henry was a prince of great abilities, muſt appear to any one 

who reflects upon the length and proſperity of his reign, the 

powerful enemies he had to contend with, the turbulence of 


the times, and the tranquility in which he left his empire. 


His great art ſeems to have conſiſted in his ballancing parties 
among his chief vaſlals, and keeping the German eccleſiaſtics 
on his fide. This laſt meaſure coſt him ſometimes too dear; 
for he is ſaid to have muttered a curſe while a biſhop of Pa- 
derborn was beſtowing a benediction upon him for his libera- 


lity to his ſee. a 


16. Conrade II. ſurnamed the Salic. 


ENRY of Bavaria dying without iſſue, a moſt prodi- Eledtion 
gious number of German dukes and nobility aſſembled of Con- 

in the open fields between Morms and /Zentz, to proceed to ? ade 
the choice of a new emperor. We cannot pronounce any 
thing deciſive concerning this meeting, whether all thoſe 
princes had actually a voice in electing the emperor ; or, 
whether their preſence was not necellary for adjuſting cer- 
tain differences among the ſeven electors. The dukes of 
Saxony, Bohemia, Bavaria, Carinthia, Suabia, Franconia, 
Lorrain, and Holland and Frie/jand, were preſent. The mul- 
titude of prelates, and other noblemen, was prodigious ; as 
was the number of retinues they brought with them. After 
a canvaſs of ſix weeks, their choice fell upon Conrade II. 
called the Salic, from his being born near the river Sala, or 
deſcended from the Salian princes. The choice of the elec- 
tors ſeems to have heen determined by the opinion they had 
of his virtue and his inability to oppreſs them, as his patri- 
monial dominions were inconſiderable; whereas, the impe- 
ri] authority devolving upon a prince of great ambition and 
power, might have rendered him abſolute over the other elec- 
tors. 

Conrade is ſaid to have begun his reign by purſuing the 
plan of his predeceſſor in contin»ing the public tranquility, 
and eſtabliſhing the practice of juſtice and true policy among 


his ſubjects. While he was intent on this, an account came 


that ſome of the great fieſs of 7:a/y were. inclined to put — 
| | ſelves 
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ſelves under the protection of the king of France, who had 
refuſed their offer; and that Lombardy was on the point of 
revolting. The pope, John XX. continued firm in the Ger. 
manic intereſt ; and he invited Conrade into Italy in 1026 
whither he repaired with incredible expedition. 

Like his predeceſſors, his preſence, at the head of a2 oreat 
army, bore down all oppoſition ; and, after chaſtizing the 


inſurgents of Lombardy, he went, accompanied by Cary, 
king of England, and Rodolph III. king of Trangjurane Bur. 


gundy, to Rome; where, on Eaſter-day, he received the im. 


perial crown from the pope. Having intelligence that Eryp, 
duke of Suabia; Albert, duke of Carinthia; and Conradin, 
duke of Worms, were in arms againſt him in Germany; he 
left /taly, and cauſed his fon Henry, who was then but 
twelve years of age, to be elected and crowned king of Ger. 
many at Aix-la- Lapelle ; and then taking the field, he tho- 
roughly defeated the rebels. Ernęſt was killed; the reſt were 


made priſoners, and adjudged, by an aſſembly of the Germa- 


nic body, to have forfeited their dominions. Mfico, ſon of 
Boleſlaus, king of Poland, had taken upon him that title; 
and pretended to be independent of the empire. Conrad: 
marched againſt him with an army ; defeated him; and 
forced him to throw himſelf upon the protection of Othalric, 
duke of Bohemia ; who ungenerouſlly ſent a letter to the em- 
peror, offering to give up his gueſt. The emperor privately 
ſent the letter to Miſico, who thereupon threw himſelf at 


Conrade's feet. The emperor reſtored him to his dominions, 


ae. Othalric ſued for pardon and peace, which were granted 
im. | 
Soon after, Otho, Miſico's brother, being aſſaſſinated, as 


divided Miſico's kingdom into three parts: one he left to 
M7fico himſelf, but. the other two were given to two Poliſh 
noblemen, who were ſuppoſed to be well affected to the em- 
pire. They ſoon ſhewed themſelves unworthy of their truſt, 
for each ſet up for himſelf ; Sileſia was entirely detached 
from. Poland; and Moraum was annexed to Bohemia, where 
duke Othalric became thereby very powerful. His ſon, Bre- 
tiſlaus, about the year 1032, after thoſe partitions had taken 
place, had forcibly carried off a lady, one Judith, the daugh- 
ter of a nobleman who, in hiſtory, is called count Albert 
Otho. The father threw himſelf at the emperor's feet, who 


Immediately marched to puniſh the raviſher ; but matters 


were made up while the two armies were on the point of 


rade pardoned him. The emperor then chaſtized fome of 
the pagan inhabitants of the county of Mecklenburg! ; but 
freſh commotions drew his arms towards Hungary. Stephen, 
the king of that country, demanded the dutchy of Bavaria, 
in right of his wife, ſiſter and heireſs to the late emperor. 
Conrade not only rejected his claim, but entered Hung.) 

Will 


coming to a bloody battle. Bretilaus ſubmitted, and Con- 
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rade claimed his ſucceſſion under 
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with a powerful army; and Stephen was obliged to ſue to 
him for a peace. It was obſerved that one Babs, count 


of Auremberg, ſerved in this expedition with thirty-two 


of his ſons, all bearing arms and born of one mother. 
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Nodolph, king of Transjurane wag 7 z being dead, Con- King Ro- 


odolph's laſt will, rather dolpþ's 


than as being the huſband of Giſella, his younger ſiſter. ſucceſſion 
Eudes, count of Champagne, the ſon of the elder ſiſter, diſputed. 


| Bertha, diſputed Conrade's title to the whole; but, after 


a bloody war, he was killed in a battle which he loſt near 
Barleduc ; by which a very confiderable acquiſition fell to 
Conrade. A number of the biſhops and noblemen, in 
Transjurane Burgundy aſſembled at Soleuvre, confirmed his 
ſucceſs by taking an oath of allegiance to him, and acknow- 
jedged his ſon ſucceſſor to their kingdom. Miſico, king of 
Poland, being dead, the Poles revolted from his widow R:c- 
liza, who acted as regent for her young fon Caſimir, and ſhe 
put herſelf under the emperor's protection; but Conrade 
could not prevent the Bohemians from ravaging Poland, 
where they carried off a vaſt booty. As to young Caſimir, 
he was ſhut up in a monaſtery ; from whence he was re- 
leaſed by the Poles themſelves, and he mounted the throne 


of his anceſtors. | 


Conrade then celebrated the marriage of his ſon Henry with Affairs in 
Gunhilda, daughter of Canute, king of England. This is the Italy. 


lady whoſe chaſtity was vindicated, when accuſed, by a young 
Engliſhman, of ſmall ſtature, who became her voluntary 
champion, and killed the giant who was champion for the 
proſecution. This fact, though but ſparingly mentioned by 
German authors, is well atteſted by the Engliſb, who wrote 
the neareſt to thoſe times. The teſtivities of this marriage 
were broken off by the account that Conrade received of the 
archbiſhop of Milan having declared againft him in taly ; 
which he entered, with a great army, in 1037. His march 


was ſo ſudden, that he entered Milan without oppoſition ; 


and ordered Heribert, the archbiſhop, with the prelates of his 
party, to be put under arreſt. The biſhops were ſent pri- 


ſoners to Germany; but Heribert made his eſcape, by making 
his guards drunk; and, entering Milan, he fortified it, and 
ſhut his gates againſt the emperor. Conrade was, at this 


time, buſied in reducing other parts of Hay to their duty; 
but he marched to Milan, which he beſieged, though in 
vain; and this ruined his credit in Italy. Conrade, exaſpe- 
rated to the laſt degree, revenged himſelf by deſolating the 
country; and by prevailing with the pope, who is ſaid to 
have been a boy of ſeventeen years of age, to excommuni- 


cate Heribert. | 
The troubles and commotions of /taly, where Conrad: loſt 


great part of his army, every day encreaſed; and Henry par- 
doned ſome and puniſhed others; but a contagious diſtemper 


breaking out in his army, he was obliged to return to Ger- 
| many, 
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many, and to leave Italy in a more diſtracted ſtate than whes 
he entered it; the Normans having now made a great pro- 
5 in Apulia and Calabria, Conrade, before he left Ita) 
eems to have entered into ſome compromiſe with Herile;+- 
for we are told that he came to Milan, where he was crown. 
ed; and that he received the bleſſing of Benedict IX. who had 
ſucceeded Joh XX. | | 

Conrade, ſoon after his return from Italy, being ſeized with 


death and the gout in his legs, died ſuddenly at Utrecht, in the ff. 


Character. 


Henry's 


teenth year of his reign. According to the beſt accounts, he 
was a prince of great virtue and magnanimity, and remark. 
able for his generoſity towards thoſe who ſerved him well. 
A gentleman who had loſt his leg in his ſervice, received his 
boot full of gold, as the emperor told him, to pay for his 
eure. Upon the whole, however, notwithſtanding all the 
virtues of the late emperors, Germany was, at this time, more 
barbarous and uncivilized than it was at the death of Charly 
the Great. This was owing to the impolitic diviſions of the 
empire made by that prince and his ſucceſſors among their 
children, which was productive of perpetual war, the great 
enemy of civilization. 


*** 


17. Henry III. furnamed the Black. 


H Is prince aſcended the imperial throne in conſe: 


wars with 1 quence of his former election, without any difficulty; 
the Hun- and was crowned at f:x-la-Chapelie by Philigrin, archbiſhop 


garians. 


State of 
affairs at 
Rome. 


of Cologne. In 1040, he had reduced the duke of Bohemia, 
who had refuſed to pay him tribute. He then marched againſt 
Ovon, who, it is ſaid, had uſurped the crown of Hungary 
from Peter, a relation of king Stephen, who was called Peter the 
German, becauſe he owed his dignity to the emperor Conrade, 
This war was undertaken in the year 1042. Henry's view 
was to revive the ſuperiority of his empire over the Hungari- 
ans irreconcileable to Peter, and to evety other prince he 
preſented to their choice; but ſtrongly ditpoled in favour of 
Ovon, with whom he was obliged to enter into an alliance 
for a ſhort time. Next year, he defeated O79 in a piiched 
battle near Raab, and, entering Alba Regalis, he was acknow- 


ledged ſovereign of the kingdom by the ſtates; and he re- 


eſtabliſhed Peter on the throne. Soon after, O97 was taken 
priſoner, and Peter ordered his head to be ſtruck off. | 

In confequence of the imperial rights, Henry beſtowed the 
archbiſhopric of Lions upon a prelate whom he inveſted with 
a ring and a crown. The counts of Tuſcany had, of late, 
directed the affairs of the papacy at Rome; but they were 
now oppoſed by Ptolemy, the conſul ; and they expelled Be- 


nedict IX. on account of the ſcandalous life he led; and one 
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of their own faction, who took the name of Silve/er III. was 
raiſed to the papacy. The latter was depoſed in three 
months time, and Benedict re-eſtabliſhed ; but finding him- 
ſelf univerſally deteſted, he ſold part of the papacy to one 
%hn ; and all the three competitors entered into a kind of 
compromiſe to divide the revenues of the holy ſee among 
them, and to indulge themſelves in pleaſure, without tak- 
ing any concern about the public. This triumvirate was 
too infamous to laſt; and a prieſt, called Gratian, prevailed 
with the three popes to accept, each of them, a ſum of mo- 
ney, and to reſign the dignity of pope; which they did, and 
were ſucceeded in it by Gratian, who aſſumed the name of 
Gregory VI. The emperor, Henry, looked upon all thoſe 
his revolutions as ſo many invaſions of his prerogative; and, in 


the 1046, he paſſed the Alps at the head of an army; was 
ore crowned at Milan by the archbiſhop ; waited upon by pope 
rl Gregory VI. at Placentia ; and ordered a council to be aſſem- 


tha bled at Sutri. There the depoſition of the papal triumvirs where 
was confirmed; Gregory was depoſed for ſimony; the papal Henry 
ſee was declared vacant; and Fledegar, biſhop of Bamberg, nominates 
immediately took poſſeſſion of it, by the expreſs order of the the popes. 
emperor, under the title of Clement II. | 

I Henry having thus re- aſſerted, in its fulleſt extent, the ex- 

3 erciſe of the imperial rights at Rome, was crowned there, on 

Chriſinias- day, with his empreſs, by the new pope; and 

obliged the ſenate, and people of Rome, to ſwear, that they 

never would afterwards chuſe a pope without the conſent and 

permiſſion of the emperors of Germany. Henry found the 


e. 

T Norman princes in 7taly too powerful to think of recovering 

p the territories they had taken from the Gree#s and the Saracens; 

t, and was contented with their receiving from him, as a mark 
of his ſuperiority, the inveſtiture of Apulia, Calabria, and 


y the Beneventine, Henry then returned to Germany, where he 
received news of the death of pope Clement II. and, notwith- 


e 
. ſtanding the intrigues of the Ilalians, nominated Poppo, biſnop 
y of Breſcia, to ſucceed him; which he did, under the name 


# of Damaſus IT. but he enjoyed his papacy only twenty-three 
| days. The emperor, to keep up his dignity to the full, re- 
fuled to admit of any applications from the Romans; and im- 
mediately nominated Hruno, biſhop of Toul, to the papal 
ſee; and obliged him directly to aſlume the pontifical veſt- 
ments, and to ſet out on his journey for Rome. He was at- 
tended thither by the famous Hildebrand, a monk of Clugnt, 
who won the pope's confidence, and perſuaded him, as a 
matter of conſcience, to diveſt himſelf of the pontifical roves 
till he ſhould be formally elected at Rome; where H Htcbrand 
artfully embarraſſed his election, that the pope, who took the 
name of Leo IX. might think he owed it entirely to him. 
In 1050, a new war broke out berween the emperor and He is de- 
the Hungarians. The latter had depoſed Peter, the empe- feared in 
ror's king ; and choſe, in his roon:, Lndrew, his couſin; Hungary, 


Vol. VIII. Ee who 
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who had defeated Peter, and, after putting out his eyes, had 


murdered him in priſon. 'I he circumſtances of the war car. h: 
ried on, upon this occaſion, by Henry againſt Andrew, are fa 
ſo variouſly related, that we have nothing but conjecture tg * 
guide us. It is moſt propable that the emperor, upon the le 
whole, was unſucceſsful; though the German hiſtorians pre- 1 
tend that he defeated Andrew in ſeveral bloody battles, ſtrip. 4 
ped him of a great part of his dominions, and obliged hin ba 
to pay a tribute both in men and money: but the fact is, 5 
that Andrew, who was a Chriſtian, which more than half of 20 
his ſubjects were not, kept poſſeſſion of the crown of Hun- * 
gary; and, according to ſome authors, married one of the 5 
emperor's daughters. | & 
All Bavaria was, at this time, in agitation, on account of N 
the tyranny of young Conrade, its duke. Henry ſummoned 4 
him to appear before him at Merſbourg, where he deprived # 
him of his dominions, which he gave to his fon Henry, 2 e 
child of no more than three years of age, though he was, 5 
about the ſame time, elected and crowned king of the N. 7 
mans, that the acceſſion to the empire might be aſſured to * 
him. As a proof that the emperor had not ſubdued Hungan, 4 
the deprived duke of Bavaria retired thither, and received bs 


both ſhelter and aſſiſtance from the Hungarians, 5 
In 1055, the emperor, with the aſſiſtance of the diet of pO 
4 marched with an army into Flanders, the 
count of which had invaded Lorrain, and plundered Tri, — 
with the other towns upon the Moſelle. This obliged count 
Baldwin to leave Lorrain, to defend his own territories, from 
which Henry withdrew, But we are now to attend the af- 
fairs of Italy. | | 

Affairs of Upon the death of Leo IX. Hildebrand intrigued fo ar- 

Italy. fully, that he prevailed with the Romans to chuſe a pope, and | 
with the emperor to pardon them for not having obtained his 77 
conſent, The Normans, at this time, were very powerful "I 
in Italy; where they defeated an army which had been lent 5 
by the emperor to the late pope, whom they took priſoner il } 
and carried captive to Benevento. He was ſucceeded, as we 
Have already hinted, by Victor II. who came to Germany to le 
implore the emperor's protection againſt the Normans. Hey fi 
accordingly marched into Italy, and ſummoned a council at Po 
Florence; where he complained that Ferdinand of Castile had 
refuſed to do him homage for the fiefs he held of the empire, 
and had even uſurped the title of emperor. The pope ſent Wl» | 
his admonitions to Ferdinand; but he, inftead of obeyiny 


= - and 
them, ſent Roderigo, the cid, with an army acroſs the Vn por 
nees. A negotiation ſoon put an end to their differences, 70 


Ferdinand dropped the title of emperor, and Henry his clain Hal 
of homage. 4 
During Henry's abode in Italy, he had a quarre! with his tor 
2 75 | , 18 f nd 
own ſiſtet, Beatrice, the widow of a marquis of Tuſcary, an T 
the wife of Co, a German nobleman, to whoſe to! 4 
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ad promiſed her daughter, Matilda, who was heir to h 
" whe eſtates. The huſband was obliged to fly 15 7 
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* and the lady was ſent priſoner to Germany. Before Henry 

10 left Italyj, he made an alliance with Contarini, duke of Ve- 

* nice, which was, even at that time, a powerful ſtate; and, 

29 upon his return to Germany, he obliged his own uncle, Jeb- 

4 hard, biſhop of Ratz/bon, to appear before the diet, for hav- 

Mm ing fomented an inſurrection in Bavaria; for which he was 

„ condemned to perpetual impriſonment, but releaſed by the 

% emperor's clemency. | 8 

10 In 1056, all Germany, and the greateſt part of Europe, was The em- 
0 viſited with a moſt dreadful famine, peſtilence, and earth- peror's 
| quakes. Henry did all he could to relieve his ſubjects, who death and 

* were over- run by the Sclavonians, thoſe barbarians being character, 


preſſed by the ſame calamities. The ſufferings of his ſub- 
jects, it is thought, made an impreſſion upon the emperor's 
health; and, after cauſing his ſon, for a ſecond time, to be 
elected king of the Romans, he died, at Burfelt, in Saxony, in 
the twenty-ninth year of his age, and the ſixteenth of his 
reign. His character was much the ſame with thoſe of his 


th two immediate predeceſſors ; all of them were endowed with 
ambition and magnanimity, had the ſame intereſts to ſup- 

A port, and the ſame enemies to combat. b 

he | 
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hve years of age when he was recognized by a diet of the 
princes, convoked at Cologne, with 10 much unanimity, that 
the count of Flanders, and the marquis of Tuſcany, were then 
reconciled to the empreſs-regent, who was acknowledged as 
ſuch by all preſent. The inexpreſſible ignorance, vice, 
pride, and ambition, which then over-run Germany, created 
infinite trouble to the regent, She conferred the great 
dutchy of Suabia upon Rudolph of Rhinſield, in preference 
to count Berthold; and thereby made the latter her enemy. 
Poland renounced its dependence upon the German empire, 
and attacked Hungary. The regent gave that king ſome ſup- 
port, but he and his queen were obliged to take refuge in 
Ratiſbonne. Wars likewiſe broke out amongſt the counts of 
Halland and the biſhops of Cologn and Liege, for matters fo 
trivial that they are not worthy of being mentioned in hiſ- 


HE hiſtory of the infancy of this reign is as unenter- Acceſſion 

1 taining as it is barbarous. The name of the empreſs- of Henry 

mother was Agnes, daughter to the duke of Guzenne, a woman IV. a mi- 
of ſenſe and ſpirit. The young emperor was no more than nor. 


tory, | 
The wiſdom of the empreſs-regent prevented all foreign Govern- 


quarrels, but could not compoſe the turbulent ſpirits of the ment of 
| E e 2 empire. his mother 


Henry 
reforms 
his em- 
pire. 
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empire. Every woman of high rank, in thoſe days, who 
had a miniſter to whom ſhe was obliged to truſt, was ſup- 
poſed to be in love with him. The empreſs-regent's mini- 
ſter was the biſhop of Aug/burg, and the dukes of Saxony and 
Bavaria laid hold of that circumſtance to calumniate' her; 
and found means to get the perſon of the emperor, who was 
nephew to them both, into their poſſeſſion. "They committed 
his education to the care of the archbiſhops of Cologne and 
Bremen, men of very different characters. The former en— 
deavoured to render his auguſt pupil worthy of empire, but 


the latter to make himſelf neceſſary to his vicious incling- 


tions, which he ſought by all means to gratify. We do not 
find that the empreſs renounced her regency after ſhe waz 
deprived of the tuition of her ſon. 

eee Nicholas took the opportunity of the emperor's non- 
age to enact a decree, that the popes ſhould be elected by the 
curates of Rome, who are now called cardinals. The em— 
preſs-regent, in a diet which ſhe convoked, depoſed pope 


Alexander II. who had been choſen under that decree; and 


ſubſticuted, in his room, Honorius II. A ſchiſm naturally 
enſued, and it had great conſequences. Alexander was ſup- 
ported by Geoffrey of Lorrain, the huſband of Matilde, 
heireſs of Tuſcany, and one of the moſt powerful of the Ita- 
lian princes; ſo that, when Henry, at the age of twenty-two, 
in 1072; entered upon the exerciſe of government, he found 
every thing in confuſion. His. mother, diſguſted with the 
oppoſition ſhe met with, had retired to a convent ; and 
Germany, in general, was a ſcene of public robbery and de- 


| predation. 


Henry ſtrove to remove thofe abuſes. He made Gar the 
ſeat of his government, and erected forts for bridling the 
public abuſes. The expence with which his government 
was attended, produced murmurings among his great fub- 
jects; who, glad of any pretext for emancipating themſelves 
from the imperial authority, ſided with pope Alexander. 
That pontif had the inſolence to ſummon the emperor to 
appear before him at Rome, to give an account both of hts 
moral and civil conduct. Though the emperor deſpiſed this 
ſummons, yet. the ſtates of Saxony made a handle of it to 
diſtreſs him in the adminiſtration of government. They de- 
manded that he ſhould demoliſh all his new-ereQed forts in 
Saxony and Thuringia; that he ſhould re-inſtate Otbo, the 
duke of Saxony, in the dutchy of Bavaria, of which he had 


been deprived for treaſon againſt the emperor's perſon ; and 


that, in all his private life, he ſhould conform himſelf to 
their deſires. Thoſe treaſonable requeſts were backed by an 
aſſociation confiſting chiefly of churchmen. The heads of 
it were Werner, archbiſhop of Hagdeoburg; Burchar, biſhop 
of Halberftadt ; Henry, biſhop of Hildeſpeim; Werner, biinop 


of Merſhourg ; Heilberg, biſhop of Minden; James, biſhop 


of Paderborn; Frederic, bilhop of Mimmiegardifurt; * 
| hop 
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biſhop of Miſnia; Otho, duke of Saxony; the marquiſes of 
Thuringta, Do, and Dedo; and Frederic, — of 


Saxony. 8 


The emperor offered them all the conſtitutional redreſs 
that was in his power to afford ; but, as ſome of their de- 
mands were not only unreaſonable, but ridiculous, he under- 


hand ſtrengthened himſelf. by forming a counter-party in the 


empire. His own vices proved to be his greateſt enemies. 
His complection was amorous, and he had about him a 
haughtineſs extremely diſguſting to his ſubjects. In ſhort, 
he was deſerted by all his friends; and obliged, at laſt, to 
have recourſe to the poor expedient of ſending perſonal chal- 
lenges to his ſubjects, who declined them; and, in the end, 
he was forced to take refuge in /Yorms. Diſtreſſed majeſty 
has always been known to be a powerful advocate. The in- 
habitants of F/orins compaſſionated their emperor, who came 
to implore their protection; and he prevailed with ſome of 
his chief ſubjects to'give him a meeting at Oppenheim, where 
his addreſs and eloquence conquered the moſt obſtinate among 
them. One Reginger, who had formerly been his domeſtic, 
had likewiſe been particularly active in ſtirring up the rebel- 
lion againſt him. Him the emperor defied to ſingle com- 
bat, in thoſe days the ſacred tribunal of juſtice; but Re- 
ginger, either declining the combat, or being ſecretly made 
away with, Henry thereby eſtabliſhed his own character, 

The Saxons, however, having ſettled a plan of rebellion, He is ex- 
again appeared in arms; but Henry defeated them in the year communi=- 
10-5, and their heads publicly aſked him pardon. Cardinal cated by 
Hild:brand, whom we have already mentioned, upon the the pope. 
death of Alexander Il. had been choſen pope, and aſſumed 
the name of Gregory VII. The emperor was not conſulted 
in this election, and complained of it. The pope tempo- 
rized, as being in no condition to reſiſt; but, when Henry 
confirmed his election, he threw off the maſk, and excom- 
municated all the German princes who oppoſed his will. The 
papa] artillery, upon this occaſion, was chiefly levelled at the 
eccleſiaſtics for their ſubmitting to take inveſtitures from la- 
ics. The pope omitted nothing in his power to ſtir up a re- 
bellion in Germany againſt Henry. He ſent four legates thi- 
ther to hold a council, and to charge the emperor with ſimo- 
ny. He even employed emiſſaries to ſtir up the Saxons to re- 
bellion ; and treated the emperor, in all reſpects, as an ex- 
communicated perſon. Henry, though he acted with great 
vigour in the field, and ſubdued the Saxons, was obliged to 
give way to the torrent of religious zeal. He wrote a letter 
to the pope, acknowledging his faults, and begging forgive- 


neſs. This was granted bim by Gregory, who, at the ſame 


time, propoſed to head an army of. Chriſtians, to reſcue the 
holy ſepulchre from the infidels; and that the emperor ſhould 
ſerve under him as a volunteer. The pontif's fn 
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| did not ſtop here; for he rebuked a king of Hungary for 
paying homage for his crown to the emperor, inſtead of the 

oly ſee | 


Donation The emperor hated Gregory in his heart, and, notwith. 
of Matilda ſtanding his ſubmiſſion, he continued, as before, to grant 
to the ſee eccleſiaſtical inveſtitures by the croſs and the ring. This 
of Rome. exaſperated Gregory, who accuſed the emperor, perhaps 

with ſome reaſon, of ſelling thoſe inveſtitures ; and had the 
inſolence to cite Henry, under pain of excommunication, 
to appear before him, as a criminal, at Rome. This drove 
Henry from all his moderation, and he ſummoned an aſſem- 
bly of biſhops at Worms, who pronounced ſentence of depri- 
vation againſt the pope. Gregory, on the other hand, called 
together a council, which declared the emperor to be excom- 
municated. The German princes, even ſuch of them as owed 
their dominions to Henry's bounty, laid hold of that pretext 
to render themſelves independent ; and the very men who, 
but a little before, had voted Gregory to be deprived of the 
pontificate, now joined him againſt Henry, who was ſum- 
moned to appear before the pope at Augſburg. The emperor, 
on this occaſion, ſeemed to be deſerted by all the world, 
His couſin, the famous counteſs Matilda, had an implacable 
hatred to him and his houſe; but was proportionably at- 
tached to Gregory and the church. In her own right, ſhe 
poſſeſſed great part of Tuſcany, Mantua, Parma, Reggio, Pla- 
centia, Ferrara, Modena, Verona, and almoſt all that is now 
called the patrimony of St. Peter, from Viterbo to Orvielo; 
together with part of Umbria, Spoleto, and the March of Ar- 
cona. Thoſe vait poſſeſſions were by her, in the madneſs of ec 
her zeal, beitowed upon Gregory, who lived with her, in no 
very decent manner, at her caſtle of Canoſſa, in [taly. 
Henry's Nothing but diſtreſs and difficulty preſented itſelf to Henry, 
humility who, in ſhort, was obliged to appear at Canoſſa like a ſup- 
and pe- pliant, and to wait, bare-footed, in the midſt of ſnow, from 
nance, morning to evening, during three days, to implore pardon of 
his holineſs, who, with difficulty, was prevailed upon to 
rant it. This happened in the month of January, 1077. 
The reader is miitaken, if he imagines that all the laity in 
thoſe days were enthuſiaſts for the pope. Religion was then, 
as ſince, worn as a malk for temporal motives. The noble 
Italians could have borne with the inſolence of the pope, be- 
cauſe it ſerved them as a defence againſt the imperial autho- 
rity; but, when they ſaw Eregory exalt himſelf above the 
higheſt pretenſions of the emperor, they took part with the 
latter, and, in very ſtrong terms, expreſſed their hatred of 
the pontifical inſolence. Matters were very different in Ger- 
many, where a jealouſy of the imperial power prevailed, and 
the princes ſided ſo entirely with the pope, that they laid hold 
of the excommunication which had been pronounced again 
the emperor, to declare him diveſted of the empire; and, oy 
i 
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his Read, they elected Rodolph, duke of Suabia, who was 
actually crowned at Hentz. Henry was then in Italy, col- 
lecting forces againſt the pope ; but, hearing he had been 
depoſed in Germany, he ſet out for that country; and, hav- 
ing haſtily aſſembled an army, he gave battle, near Wurtz- 
buro, to his rival Red/ph, who was completely defeated. 


In 1080, Gregory VII. who had, for ſome time, been Death of 
blocked up by the Lembards in Canaſſa, eſcaped and con- his rival 
firmed the depoſition of Henry. Rodolph, about the ſame Rodolph. 


time, was again defeated by the emperor, who made himſelf 
maſter of Suabia; and, marching into Saxony, he gave Ro- 
4:;h a third defeat. This ſerved only to animate the haughty 
pontif againſt Henry. He ſent to Rodolph a golden crown, 
with a ſtupid verſe, intimating, That, as our Saviour gave 
dominion to Peter, ſo he, Gregory, gave the empire to Ro- 
dilph, in the following words: Petra dedit Petro, Petrus dia- 
dema Rodolpho. Henry was no ways diſconcerted, and turned 
the pope's artillery upon himſelf. He aſſembled the German 
biſhops at Brixon, and they depoſed Gregory; ſubſtituting in 
his room Gilbert, archbiſhop of Ravenna, who took the title 
of Clement III. Rodolph was again in arms. The count of 
Provence, and the Norman princes, declared themſelves for 
Eregery; but Godfrey of Beuillon, one of the greateſt warriors 
of that age, ſided with Zlenry, and a deciſive battle was fought 
at Merſburg, in which Godfrey cut off Rodolph's hand; and 
mortally wounded him. Henry being victorious, ſaw, with- 
out emotion, the magnificent interment which Rodolph's 
ſriends beſtowed upon him ; ſaying, That he wiſhed all his 
enemies were as pompoully buried. 


The death of Rodolph completed the triumphs of Hemy in The em- 
Germany, where he revenged himſelf ſeverely upon his oppo- peror 
nents ; and then marched to 7taly, that he might place nis takes 
own pope, Clement, upon the papal throne. Gregory made Rome. 


a vigorous reſiſtance. The Romans ſhut their gates 2gainit 
the emperor, and defended themſelves for two years and a 
half. Their city, at laſt, was taken by ſtorm, in 1084; but 
Gregory retired to the caſtle of St. Angels, which was too well 
fortified for Henry to take. Robert Guiſcard, the Norman 
duke of Apulia, marched to Gregory's relief; and while 
Henry was in Lombardy, he delivered him and carried him to 
Salem. In the mean while, Henry publiſhed his reaſons for 
depoſing Gregory, and ſubſtituting Clement in his room; with 
which the Romans appeared to be ſo well ſatisfied, that the 
latter was crowned at St. Peter's with the uſual ceremonies 
ber which he put the imperial diadem upen the head of 
enry. | 
Itis remarkable, that, while the Romans and the Lombards 
were almoſt unanimous in ſupporting the imperial dignity 
againſt the pope, the Germans were uniting againſt it. The 
emperor had given his daughter in marriage to. Frederic, ba- 
ron of Staufen, and the dutchy of Suadia for her dowry 3 
EE & | bus 
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but the Saxons once more confederated, under the ſhadow of 
Gregory's authority; and, in 1085, they elected count Hey. 
mar, of Luxembourg, king of the Net. ; and deſtroyed the 
eſtates of Henry and his adherents in Franconia. Thoſe di— 
ſturbances carried Henry back to Germany; and, calling a ge- 
neral aſſembly of eccleſiaſtics at Mentz, all the anathemas of 
Gregory againſt Henry were annulled; and the emperor's ordi- 
nances againſt the pope were confirmed; and all the prelates 
who befriended count Herman were deprived of their bene- 
fices, as the count himſelf was of his new title. 

Upon the breaking up of this aſſembly, an account came 


pope Gre- of the death of Gregory at Salerno; and, that the + ο,ns, 


87» 


State of 
Henry's 
affairs in 
Germany. 


Origin 
of the 
Guelphs. 


without regarding Clement, the German pope, had hxed upon 
cardinal Didier, the abbot of Monte Caſino, to ſucceed him, 
Henry was then too much employed in Germany to ſupport 
his pope's title. Herman, though deprived, was ſtill à dan- 
gerous rival; but the emperor, at laſt, after driving him 
from place to place, he obliged him to fly to Tue; 
from whence he came and ſurrendered himſelf at the empe- 
ror's feet, and afterwards died by the hands of a woman who 
threw a ſtone from a battlement upon his head. The rebels 
choſe Egbert, marquis of Thuringia, king of the Romans in 
his room; but Henry defeated him in a deciſive battle, and 
he was killed in his flight. | | 
The emperor's affairs no ſooner began to wear a favoura- 
ble aſpect in Germany, than they went to wreck in Itah. 
The counteſs Matilila vigorouſly eſpouſed the cauſe of Vic- 
tor III. who had ſucceeded pope Gregory VII. and afterwards 
of Urban II. both of them raiſed to the popedom in preju- 
dice of pope Clement. Matilda had married, for her ſecond 
huſband, young Grzelph, of Bavaria, whoſe father had re- 


ceived that dutchy from Henry, and from whom the faction 


of the Gue/phs had their name. She headed her troops in 
perſon, and ſpirited up the emperor's fon and wife to decjaie 
againft him; which they did, and invited the A'ormans to 
their aſtiſtance. The emperor being refolved to march to 
[taly, gave tne marquiſate of Miſnia to the count of Lan- 
berg, the anceſtor of the electors of Saxony; and then croſſing 
the Aips, he made a molt rapid progrets againſt his enemies 
in /taly, He took all the towns on this-ſide the Po; reduced 
Hantua, after a twelve month's ſiege; and, at laſt, all 
Lombardy. | 
» Thoſe conqueſts were more ſplendid than they were ſub- 
ſtantial. His pope was ſhut up in the Lateran at Rome. Con- 
rade, the emperor's fon, and the empreſs Adelaide, whom 
Hemy had maltreated, had joined with Matilda; and the 
Normans were actually in the field. Pope Urlan continued to 
thunder out his excommunications againſt him; and the bi- 
ſhops of Conjlance and Poſjan, being in Urtan's intereſt, were 
perpetually exciting his ſubjefts to rebel. That pope was 
then holding the famous council of Cir: ment, in Auvergne, 
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for promoting a cruſade againſt the infidels for the recovery Beginning 
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of the Holy Land; and the inconſtant Romans, dreading of the 
Fenry's reſentment, had eſpouſed the cauſe of his pope Cl-- cruſades, 


nent. But this prelate was deſtitute of authority; and Mi- 
an, with many cities of Lombardy, had declared for Conrade, 
who had married the daughter of Roger, king of Sicily; and 
was actually crowned king of 7taly by the archbiſhop of Mi- 
lan. This revolution gave a new, and a ruinous, turn to 
the affairs of Reury, who was obliged to return to Germany. 
Here he put his ſon to the ban of the empire; and, in 1099, 
he cauſed his ſecond ſon, Henry, to be elected king of the 
Romans. | | 

All Europe was, at this time, frantic with the ſpirit of 
cruſading; which did not much infect Henry: and we muſt 
reler the reader to the former part of this hiſtory for the ſuc- 
ceſs of thoſe adventurers. The emperor had not power to 
ſuppreſs them ; they filled all the places through which they 
went with murders and deſolation, but the firſt ſwarms of 


them were almoſt all extinguiſhed in their route through' 


Hungary. The inequality of Henry's temper, rather than 
any habitual practice of vice, appears to have been the great 
ſource of his misfortunes. ; His fon Conrade is mentioned in 


\ hiſtory as having been an inoffenſtve prince; and his power 
8 | p ; 


was fo well fixed in Lombardy, that he died in poſſeſſion of 
the throne which he had mounted. After he was put to the 
ban of the empire, Rat:/hon was àaſſigned for the reſidence of 
his other ſon, Henry, king of the Romans. An accommo- 
dation was effected between the emperor, the Saxons, and 
Bavarians, 


Henry was now in hopes of ſubduing ail oppoſition; eſpe- Young 


all of a ſudden, Henry's troubles were renewed. 


cially as young Guelph had quarrelled with his wife Matilda, Henry re- 
from whom he had ſeparated. The archbiſhop of fentz bels 

had fled, for his treaſonable practices, into Thuringia z but, againſt his 
ope UV- father the 


lan had raiſed the power of the holy ſee to an immeaſurable emperor, 


height, by the ſupport of the Normans, Matilda, and young 
Canrade; and his footſteps were followed by Paſchal II. who 
encouraged the archbiſhop of AZentz and the biſhop of Con- 
/iance, to oppoſe the emperor ; who had, by his own au- 
thoriry, ſet up three popes, but with no effect, after the 
death of Urban, It is true, the election of a pope, without 
his leave, was an invaſion of his authority; but, on the 
other hand, the ſanction of a pope, acknowledged as ſuch 
by the cardinals, the Romans, and the great powers of /taly, 
was too ſtrong to be oppoſed by Henry's prerogative; and re- 
bellion and ambition laid hold of it to juſtify every kind of 
crime. | | 

The reigning doctrine now all over Furope was, that a 
prince excommunicated by the pope, was unworthy, not 
only to reign, but to live; that his ſubjects and children 
owed him neither obedience nor affection ; and, that all 

| mankind 
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mankind ought to be confederated againſt him. Thoſe wers 
 maxims extremely well ſuited to young Henry, who privately 
linked himſelf with his father's enemies; and Paſchal under! 
took to give him the empire. For this purpoſe he called a 
council at Rome, where he excommunicated Henry; and the 
ſon, out of pure duty to God and the church, declared that 
His father had forfeited the empire, and that he himſelf wa; 
now its lawful head. This impious doctrine prevailed ſo 
ſtrongly, that, notwithſtanding all the elder Henry's admo- 
nitions, he ſaw his ſon at the head of a greater army than his 
own. All that young Henry could be brought to, was, to 
offer to lay down his arms if his father was abſolved from his 
excommunication. The father and ſon met, at the head of 
their armies, near Natiſbon; but the former, finding himſelf 
too weak to hazard a general battle, fled to Bohemia; and 
the ſon ſeized Spire, with all the imperial treaſure. | 
Such unparalleled ingratitude, together with a declaration 
the elder Henry made that he would enter into the cruſade, 
procured him many powerful friends; and he ſet out, at the 
bad of an army, to break up the aſſembly which his ſon 
and the pope's legates had convoked at Mentz for his depoſi- 
tion. The ſon dreaded this; and, when the father was ad- 
vanced as far as Coblentz, he threw himſelf at his feet, and 
affected ſo much penitence for his undutiful behaviour, that 
his father not only pardoned him, but, as a fign of his en- 
tire reconciliation, diſmiſſed his army, the fon undertaking 
to make up all differences between him and the aſſembly at 
Mentz; but, when the unhappy father came to Bingenbein, 
he found himſelf under an arreſt by his ſon's order. This 
happened in the year 1106. 
After this treachery, the parricide repaired to 17entz, where 


= 1 FP the legates again excommunicated 'his father, who was de- 
epote® clared to be diveſted of the imperial dignity, and his ſon was 


with preat 


Hs proclaimed in his ſtead. The archbiſhops of Ment and Cu- 
Þarbarity, logne were ſent to notify to Henry his depoſition ; to demand 
of him the imperial regalia; and to acquaint him with the 
crimes he had been guilty of, among which. was the charge 
of ſimony. The emperor expoſtulated with them moſt pa- 
thetically upon this accuſation, and appealed to themſelves 
whether he had not gratuitouſly given them the two beſt bi- 
ſhoprics he had in his diſpoſal. They were deaf to all his 
remonſtrances ; forcibly threw him to the ground ; tore the 
imperial crown from his head, the mantle from his back, 
and wreſted the ſceptre out of his hand. | 
Young Henry being thus poſſeſſed of the imperial dignity, 
could not be eafy till his father had made a voluntary reſig- 
nation of the empire in his favour. The elder Henry's ſpirit 
was by this time broken, though he was no more than fifty- 
five years of age. He complained, at firſt, that he had been 
condemned unheard ; but, being obliged to appear before an 
aſſembly of his great ſubjects at Ingelheim, he there made 2 
Wo voluntary 
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zoluntary reſignation of the 7 to his ſon; aſked pardon 
of all whom he had offended ; threw himſelf at the feet of 
the pope's legate, and begged him to take off the ſentence of 
his excommunication : but this requeſt was refuſed, on pre- 
tence that none could abſolve him but the pope himſelf. 

Few princes were ever driven to the diſtreſs that now over- 
whelmed Henry, who, literally ſpeaking, had not bread to 
eat, He, in vain, begged to be admitted a canon in his own 
church at Spire; and wrote letters, which are ſtill extant, 
imploring his ſon to ſuffer him to live in obſcurity at Liege, 
that he might be no longer forced to go begging about for a 
place where to lay his head. 
d of Tue ſon was as deaf, as the eccleſiaſtics had been, to his but 
{1c entreaties; but the emperor, at laſt, found ſome relief in de- eſcapes 
ſpair. Eſcaping from his jailors, he fled to Cologne ; where to Liege, 


and RP g : 
the citizens admitted him as their ſovereign. From thence where he 
on be propoſed a reconciliation with the pope ; and wrote cir- dies. 
de cular letters to all the powers of Europe, exhorting them to 
the take the part of diſtreſſed majeſty. The biſhop of Liege, the 
fol dukes of Limbourg and Lower Lorrain, and many other 


ſie princes of the empire, took his part ; and a powerful army 
was raiſed for him in the Low Countries. This diſquieted his 
ſon, who, under pretence of exacting homage from the ſtates 
hat of Alſace, wanted to ſurprize his father at Liege; but his ar- 
my was beaten, and he himſelf put to flight. It is difficult 
ing to ſay what the event might have been, had Henry ſurvived 
this criſis; but he died, on the ſeventh of Auguſt, 1106, in 
the fifty-ſixth year of his age, and the forty-ninth of his 
his reign, His laſt words are ſaid to have been full of bitterneſs 
againſt the parricide his ſon and his accomplices. . 
Nothing can fill the mind with more horrible ideas of ec- His chas 
cleſiaſtical tyranny, than the melancholy fate of the emperor rater, 
Henry IV. who, according to the beſt accounts, was, both 


5 in perſon and mind, notwithſtanding the inequalities of his 
nd conduct, one of the moſt amiable princes that ever exiſted. 
he He was bleſſed, by nature, with irreſiſtible eloquence and 


undaunted courage. He was beneficent and charitable almoſt 
to a degree of weakneſs; for he is ſaid to have fed the needy, 


es lame, wounded, and diſtreſied of all kinds; and to have pro- 
* vided apartments and medicines for them under his own eye 
is and in his own palaces. When but twelve years of age, he 
* headed his armies in perſon, and was preſent in ſixty- two 
k, pitched battles, in which he was generally victorious. He 


is ſaid to have been guilty of ſome irregularities in his youth, 
eſpecially towards his empreſs, whom, it ſeems, he diſliked; 
but, as he grew up, he diſcovered greater talents for go- 
vernment than any prince of his time, by the wiſe proviſions 
he made, and the regulations he eſtabliſhed for the peace of 
his empire. He never was known to puniſh any of the nu- 
merous conſpirators who plotted againft his life, even Row 
they 
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they were taken in the fact of aſſaſſination ; and his juſtice 

and liberality in remitting his revenues, when his ſubjectz 
were diſtreſſed, were equal to his other virtues. 

To conclude, Henry might have lived and died a great and 

a happy prince, had he been poſſeſſed of but a middling ge- 

nius. The popes he had to do with admitted of no equal, 

enr 

fuffered from their power and inſolence, he was the nd 

impatient under their dominion. His virtues, in other re. 


ſpects, undid him. The liberalities he beſtowed were placed 


Affairs of 


Germany 


upon perſons who connected themſelves with his enemies, 
that they might eſtabliſh an independency upon his power 
gratitude being, in thoſe days, no common virtue; and ng 
prince ever met with fewer returns of it than Henry did. 


———_— 
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19. Henry V. ſarnamed the Young, 


HIS emperor, to diſtinguiſh him from his father, was 
Called the Young ; and, at his acceſſion, Germany was 


at Henry's Upon the eve of a total alteration in her internal ſyſtem, He 
ſucceſlion. had raiſed himſelf to his unnatural greatneſs by the crimes of 


rebellion and ingratitude to his friend, father, and ſovereign, 
To carry on the ſame, he advanced to Liege; where he forced 
the inhabitants, who had given a n to his father's 
body, to raiſe it out of the grave, as being the carcaſe of an 
excommunicated wretch ; and he flung it into a vault at 
Spire, where it continued unburied for five. years. This 
complaiſance to the church was, in the main, far from 
eſtabliſhing his authority. The great vaſſals of the cmpire 


purſued their ſcheme of being independent of the emperor; 


His wars 
with Hun- 
gary and 
Poland. 


and acknowledged no other ſubjection than a feud#tory le- 
lation, or political confederacy, with their co-ordinate ſtates: 
and they actually began, about this time, to affect the name 
of co-1mperantes, or ſellow-emperors. Soon after the late 
emperor's death, Paſchal II. ſummoned a council at Gua/tal- 
la, on the Po; where all the decrees that had paſſed againſt 
the imperial right of inveſtitures were confirmed : by which 


the imperial diadem loft its faireſt diamond, and Henry him- 


ſelf was ſtripped of his moſt ſubſtantia} prerogative. ü 
The emperor thought to mitigate the ſeverity of this alie- 
nation, but it was too late; for the princes and cities of /taly 
had entirely broken off all connection with the imperial all 
thority: The wrath of the pope hung over the emperors 
head; and Philip, king of France, found it his intereſt to 
ſupport his holineſs. thre: the emperor was obliged to 
difſemble, and even to apply to Philip's mediation. Hen 


at laſt, had the courage to diſpute the right of inveſtitures; 
E | an 
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and was ſupported by ſome of the German biſhops, who pre- 
ferred his dominion to that of the pope ; but Henry was re- 
cuired to leave the matter to a general council, where he was 
(ure of loſing the cauſe. | 


uſtice 
bjectz 


at and 


8 be⸗ Thoſe diſputes never failed to foment inteſtine diviſions. 
goal A rebellion broke out in Bohemia, where all was in confu- 
we fon ; and the emperor, for a ſum of money, deſerted the 
" 1 cauſe of the lawful duke, and ſuffered an uſurper to poſſeſs 
* his dignity. Henry then invaded Hungary, which, at that 
11 time, was governed by Coloman. His expedition was un- 
wer ſbortunate. He was obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Preſburg, 
do and to retire, with great loſs, into Bavaria; Coloman having 


entered into an alliance with Boleflaus, king of Poland. The 
emperor ſoon recruited his army; invaded Sileſia, then be- 
longing to Poland; and defeated the Poles in a general battle. 
Brleſlaus, finding Henry determined to revive the German 
claims of ſuperiority over Poland, raiſed a new army, de- 
feated Henry, and drove him out of Silaſia. | 
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The emperor had now leiſure to conſult the ſentiments of He forces 
his German ſubjects concerning the popc's uſurpations; and the pope 


at the head of eighty thouſand men, to aſſert his double 
right; that of inveſtitures, and the ſovereignty over the 7ta- 
han ſtates. He reduced many places in Tuſcany, and entered 
Florence as its maſter. He brought along with him, out of 
Germany, a number of perſons who had made the conſtitu- 
tions of the empire their ſtudy. Them he employed to ne- 
gotiate with pope Paſchal, who would have paid them very 
little regard, had not their maſter been at the head of an ar- 
my to enforce their arguments. Paſchal was therefore 
obliged to diſſemble, and granted the emperor all he deſired, 
but not without great difficulty. Herry marched his army 
into Rome, There he maſſacted numbers of the citizens, and 
{hut the pope, his cardinals, and the Roman nobility, up in 
priſon ; where he kept them, for above ſix weeks, till the 
pope ſhould comply with his demands concerning the in- 
vettiturcs. As Pajchal api.cared to be obſtinate on that 
point, Eenry ordered the heads of the Romon nohility to be 
ſtruck off before his eyes; upon which Fa/chal complied. and 
ſigned the accommodation in Henry's own terms. F he pope 
next crowned the emperor, and omitted no appearance of re- 
ſpe& or coidiality to prevail with him to return to Germany 
which, at laſt, he effected. 


affair of the inyeſtitures ; which, as wes indesd the fact, 2. 
| fa: 


* 


he found them diſpoſed to ſupport the rights of the empire. to grant 
While he was raiſing an immenſe army to do himſelf juſtice, him the 
he married Matilda, the daughter and heireſs of Henry J. of right of 
England; and the immenſe ſum he received as her dowry, inveſti- 
was of infinite ſervice to his affairs. He then croſſed the Achs, tures. 


f 11] Crmane Tehellion 
Henry was no fooner returned than he found all Germany Rebelli vs 
in a flame, and matter more embroiled than ever. The La- Saint 


tran council diſayowed all that his holineſs had done in the him in 
Ct, they Ger many. 
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faid had been extorted from him by force. The French hi. 
ſhops excommunicated the emperor, and thoſe of Ger, 


. refuſed to receive the bull of inveſtiture in his favour. A xc. 


Pope 
Gelaſius 
cholen, 


as is Gre- 


gory VIII. 


bellion ſoon after broke out in Saxony, fomented by the clergy 
and headed by duke Lothair. Henry marched thither, laid 
waſte the country, and took an archbiſhop into cuſtody, 
but, in his return, he was defeated by Lothair and the Sax 
nobility. Lothair called an aſſembly at Go/lar, conſiſting of 
eccleftaſtics and laymen; and there the emperor was excomn. 
municated. | 

This had ſo pernicious an effect on his affairs, that, like 
his father, he muſt have ſunk under the intrigues and power 
of the church, had not the duke of Stauffen-Suabia, whom 
we have already mentioned, marched to his aſſiſtance with 
an army, and delivered him out of his diſtreſſes. The fa 
mous counteſs Matilda was, by this time, dead; but had 
confirmed all the donations ſhe had made of her great eſtates 
to the church. The emperor, as being her next heir, 
claimed her ſucceſſion, both as kinſman and emperor. With 
this view, he once more marched into Italy to demand juſtice 
of the pope, who refuſed to ſee his ambaſſadors, or to revoke 
his ſentence of excommunication ; and he once more an- 


nulled all the bulls he had granted in the affair of inveſtitures, 


Henry, ſeeing that his holineſs was bent upon his ruin, 
marched with his army to Rome, and the pope fled to Apu- 
lia. The emperor took that opportunity to be again crown- 
ed ; which was performed by the hands of the archbiſhop of 
Braga in Portugal; as thinking his former coronation to be 
invalid, becauſe of the pope's perjury. : 

Being obliged,. on account of the heats, to retire to Tyf- 
cany, Paſchal ſeized that opportunity to re-enter Rome; 
where he began to make new cabals, but died in two days; 
and the Norman ſoldiers, who had come to ſupport his cauſe, 
returned home after plundering Rome. Cardinal Cajetan, 
without the emperor's knowledge, was raiſed to the pope- 


dom, and aſſumed the name of Gelaſius II. but Henry return» 


ing with his army to depoſe him, and to ſubſtitute the arch- 
biilhop of Braga in in his ſtead, Gelaſius excommunicated 
him. This provoked Fangipaui (who was conſul at None, 
and a friend of the emperor) ſo much, that he broke into 
the aſſembly of the cardinals, feized Gelaſzus by the throat, 
knocked him down, and kicked him before him into prilon, 


This occaſioned an attempt of the Romans, and the Normart 


who were at Rome, againſt Francipent's houſe 3 and he was 


beginning to repent of what he had done, when the emperor 
arrived with his army. Gelaſius eſcaped with difficulty, and 
the emperor cauſed, or rather nominated, the archbiſhop of 
Braga to be elected pope. This prelate, whoſe name was 
Bourdin, took the name of Gregory VIII. and ſolemnly re- 
verſed all that had been done by his predeceſſors to the em- 
peror's prejudice, Notwithſtanding this, Gelaſius, who, ater 

| various 
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various adventures, eſcaped to France, was, by far the 
rcateſt part of Chri/tendom, recognized as the true pope 3 
and Gregory ſupported himſelf only by the force of the impe- 
jal arms. | 

The affairs of Germany, as uſual, recalling the emperor 
thither before he had fully completed any one purpoſe of his 
expedition, he left a guard with Gregory at Rome ; but an 
account of the death of Gelaſius arriving, the cardinals 
elected the archbiſhop of Vienne, who was of the houſe of 
Burgundy, and related to the blood-royal of France, to be 
ope ; and he took upon him the name of Calixtus II. After 
© conſecration, he held a numerous council at Rheims; 


and the German princes of Saxony and Heſiphalia entered into Pope Cæ- 


41 


a confederacy, in his favour, againſt Henry, on account of /ix:us II. 


the inveſtitures which they demanded; and which the em- 

eror, by virtue of his prerogative, refuſed to grant them. 

his confederacy produced a great deal of blood-ſhed. The 
neutral princes of the empire interpoſed; and, both ſides be- 
ing tired of the quarrel, the emperor expreiled an inclination 
to compromiſe matters under the mediation of the king of 
France : and the pope promiſing, in that caſe, to take off the 
eccleſiaſtical cenſures againſt him, they agreed to finiſh the 
zccommodation at /4ouzon, while the council was ſtill fitting 


at Rheims, to give it the greater ſanction. Every thing but 


the formality of ſigning being concluded, Henry ſet out for 
the conference at the head of thirty thouſand men. This 
ſtartled the pope, and he ſent to know whether the emperor 
intended to ſtand by the terms agreed on. Henry returned a 
conditional anſwer, becauſe he waited for the advice of the 
diet, which was fitting at Tribur, between Mentz and Forms. 
The pope thought that this was an evaſion contrived to ſur- 
prize him. He returned in haſte to Rheims, where he re- 
newed the decree againſt the inveſtitures, and again excom- 
municated Henry and the anti- pope Gregory VIII. 


It is uncertain to what thoſe ſudden revolutions were ow- excom- 


ing, whether to the ambition of the emperor or the pope ; municates © 
but it is reaſonable to believe that the former, in the con- the empe- 
fuſed ſituation of his affairs, durſt not make any ultimate ror. 


agreement with his holineſs without the concurrence of the 

diet. Upon the return of Calixtus to Rome, he raiſed an ar- 

my, and beſieged his rival Gregory in Satri; and, becoming 

maſter of his perſon, he treated him with as much ignominy 

þ he could deviſe, and then he ſhut him up in a mona— 
ry. 

The removal of Gregory was of infinite advantage to 
Calixtus ; and, conſequently, of detriment to the emperor. 
The conſederacy againſt him in Germany, with the arch- 
biſhop of Mentz at its head, daily gathered ſtrength; and the 
biſhops, in general, being leſs afraid of the papal than the 
imperial authority, refuſed to reccive their inveſtitures from 


the emperor, who found himſelf on the pot of being over- 


Wnelmed 
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whelmed by the confederacy. He took the wiſeſt courſe hs 
could in ſuch a ſituation. While the two parties were 1 
arms, the ſtates of the empire addreſſed him to give peace g 
the church and their country. Henry thewed the myſt pfl. 
cable diſpoſition for that purpoſe. A diet was called at 
Furtzbhurg ; and there it was determined, that a folems am. 
baſſy ſhould be ſent to Rome, to beſeech the pope to call 
council, wherein all differences might be accommodated. 
Calixtus ſhewed himſelf equally diſpoſed for peace, and calle 
a council, conſiſting of three hundred biſhops and ſeven hun- 
dred abbots, who gave audience to the imperial armbailz. 
Henry's dors. The matter, after this, was compromiſed in the fol- 
agreement lowing manner: That the emperor ſhould leave the elec. 
tions free to the chapters and communities, and no longer 
confer inveſtitures by the croſier and ring; that he ſho 
reſtore the poſſeſſions belonging to the holy ſee and the 
churches; that the elections ſhould be made in the emperor's 
preſence, or his deputy's, by canonical methods; that, in 
caſe there ſhould be any diſpute about the election, the em- 
peror, aſſiſted by the metropolitan and his ſuffragans, ſhovig 
be judge thereof; that the perſon elected ſhould receive the 
inveſtiture of the flefs and lordſhips of the empire, not with 
the crolier, but the ſceptre, or ſome wand, and ſhould be 
faithful to him on account of the ſaid lordſhips; and, that, 
for the countries diſtant from Germany, the emperor ſhould 
allow fix months to receive the like inveſtitures. | 
Troubles This important affair being finiſhed, the pope named a 
of Germa- legate, who attended the ambailadors to Germany, and there 
ny conti- gave abſolution to the emperor. But, though this comoro- 
nued. mile was ratified by the diet of Vorms, it was far from re- 
ſtoring peace to Germary. Holland revolted; as did Wirns, 
and ſeveral other places; and the emperor was put to great 
trouble and expence in reducing them. 

About the year 1122, Henry, by the force of his father-in- 
law's Engliſb money, was prevailed upon to take part with 
him in his differences with Lew:s the Grofs, king of France; 
and actually invaded that kingdom. But we do not find that 
he was ſupported in this attempt by the princes of the em- 
pire, who generally ſought refuge with the kings of France 
againſt the encroachments of their own emperors. Henry 
therefore returned without effecting any thing. 

He had, in his late treaty with Nome, tacitly given up all 
concern in the election of a pope ; and, upon the death of 
Calixtus, the cardinals, without the emperor's participation, 
proceeded to a new election; which was carried on fo tu- 
multuouſly, that a double return was made, though Hono- 
11:15 II. was ſoon acknowledged to be the true pops. The 
emperor, by giving up this right, and likewiſe that of the 
inveſtitures, gave a mortal blow to the imperial authority. 
All Hungary, Bohemia, and Alſace, were over-run with ca— 


bals againft his prerogative z which had now loſt all its forel 
an 


with the 
Pope. 
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" q and the emperor himſelf was more than once put in hazard 
ce of bis life by ſudden tumults, eſpecially by one at Rufac, if 
pla Thoſe diſgraces are ſaid to have affected his ſpirits ſo Death, | 
ed 4 much, that he died at Utrecht, in 1125, on the twenty-third 15 
. 4%), aged forty-four. I 
call! The character of this prince, after he came to the empire, and cha- * 
ated was pretty much the ſame with that of his father ; but he rafter of 6 
alle caſt an indelible ſtain upon the former part of his life, by his Henry V. 0 
hun rebellion, treachery, and parricide. N otwithſtanding all the 9 
alla. pains which papal writers have taken to blacken him, he cer- fl 
fol. tainly was brave and active in his perſon, and an undaunted A 
lect aſſerter of the independency of his empire. Upon the whole, Hl 
nger if he was guilty of faults in his 1 they were owing bil. 
ould to the treachery, ambition, and bigotry of his over-grown 1 
the ſubjects, ſpirited up by the ſee of Rome to eyery act of re- = 
> bellion ; for he appears to have had a proper regard for the an 
* legal conſtitution of his empire. Tl 
em- | 
Y2'd —— — K * a 
the | | | ol 
b 20. Lothair II. 

ir ENRY V. died without iſſue of his ow body, but EleQion 

he left two nephews by his ſiſter, Conrade, duke of of Lethair 

44 Franconia; and Frederic, duke of Suabia, both of them po- 

ene 2 in the empire on account of their excellent qualities. 

rad [t was not the intereſt of the or co faction, that any of the 

re- blood, or principles, of Henry ſhould ſucceed to the empire. 

ms, The archbiſhop of Mentx, who was at the head of that fac- 

ext tion, pretended that he was in the party of the two princes z 

and, getting poſſeſſion of the imperial regalia, he leagued 

"Ne himſelf with the French court; who ſent the famous Suger, 

ith abbot of St. Dennis, the hiſtorian of thoſe times, to the diet 

0; at Mentz ; where the number of the — princes were 

vat reduced to ten; and they choſe for emperor Lothair, duke of 

wid Saxe-Supplenbourg ; who was crowned in September, 1126. 

* The two princes did all they could to traverſe this election; 

15 and their party actually choſe Frederic, duke of Suabia, king 


of the Romans. : 
The great motive which determined the archbiſhop of to what 


Mentz, and his party, in favour of Lothair, was his having owing. 
generally been the lay-head and champion of their faction. 
From this principle, the beginning of his reign was marked 
by an expedition againſt the Bohemians, who had always 
eſpouſed the party of the late emperor. His. declared pretext 
was to ſettle the guardianſhip of the young duke of Bohemia z 
and, after a bloody conteſt, he forced Boleflaus, the regent 
of that country, to do him homage. Conrade took advantage 
of this war to repair to Italy, where he was crowned king of 
Lombardy at Milan. The emperor, notwithſtanding his de- 
Vol. VIII. 9 f votion 
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votion to the ſee of Rome, was a juſt and generous prince; 
and, though he had obtained vaſt advantages over the bro. 
thers in Germany, yet he offered them his friendſhip, which 
they afterwards accepted; and he diſtinguiſhed Conrade with 
particular marks of his favour and affection. 

The ſyſtem of power in the empire was thus again altered, 
and we cannot ſay to the detriment of public liberty ; the 
imperial prerogative being rather bounded than aboliſhed j 
and the ſucceſſion to the \ feudal eſtates was now here. 
ditary, inſtead of dependifig, as formerly, upon the will of 
the emperor. It is true the popes had acquired vaſt power, 
but it was ſubmitted to by the enemies of the imperial prero- 
gative only through conveniency ; and they knew that the 
pontifs did not dare to exerciſe the ſuperiority which they 
had acquired, to oppreſs them. 

All thoſe great alterations, however, did not take place 
without violent ſtruggles and oppoſition made by the princes 
and people who depended on the empire, and they reached 
as far as Denmark. They wanted themſelves to be inde- 
pendent both of the pope and the emperor ; but having no 
principle of unity to conduct their oppoſition, it was cruſhed 
by the now united intereſts of the papal and imperial ſove- 
reignty. In the year 1130, pope Honorius II. who had fo 
effectually ſupported the claims of his ſee, died; and the 
cardinals elected, in his place, Innocent II. but the Roman peo- 
ple choſe one Leo, who was of Jeꝛuiſb parentage. He took 


the name of Anacletus, and drove Innocent out of Rome into 


France; where his cauſe was eſpouſed by the apoſtle of that 


age, St. Bernard, and who had the greateſt perſonal intereſt of 


any man in Europe. By his perſuaſion, Lothair befriended 
Innocent, and they had an interview at Liege. Their meeting 
was diſgraceful to the emperor, who alighted from his horle 
to aſſiſt the pope in deſcending from his. At firſt, the em- 


- peror, perhaps to pleaſe the dukes of Franconia and Suabia, 


pretended to make ſome terms with his holineſs concerning 
the inveſtitures ; but St. Bernard taking the part of Innocent, 
who appeared to be inflexible on that head, Lotharr receded 
from his claim, and even engaged to re-eſtabliſh his holineſs 


in the papal chair. At parting, the pope went to France; 


where he received a large contribution. When the emperor 
came to Rome, he found that Anacletus, the anti-pope, had 
been joined by Conrad's party, which was very ſtrong in 
Italy; but Lothair being reſolute in Innocent's intereſt, the an- 


tipope was forced to ſhut himſelf up in the caſtle of St. Au- 


introduces 
the civil- 
law 1ato 
Cermanr, 


gels; while Lathair, upon his knees, received the imperial 
crown from the hands of Innocent. EE 
Upon the return of Lothair to Germany, he endeavoured 
to give a greater conſiſtency to the legiſlation of the empire, 
by aboliſhing the provincial and particular modes of juſtice 
that prevailed in its different diſtricts, and often occaſioned 
inteſtine commotions, through the frequent intercoul ſes and 


inter- 
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queathed by Matilda to the holy ſee. Innocent gratified him to the 
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intermarriages among the people, who lived under ſeparate | 
juriſdictions. For this purpoſe, by the advice of one Wer- 
ner Ur [Pers a great civilian, he ordered that diſtributive juſ- 

Id be exerciſed according to the laws collected or 
enacted by Zuy/tinian; and that a new code of feudal-laws 
ſhould be drawn up. | j 
While he was employed in this laudable undertaking, the 
intention of which was afterwards perverted into chicanery, 
Anacletus, the antipope, befriended by Roger, duke of Apu- 
lia, drove Innocent from Rome to Piſa; where he again im- 
plored the affiſtance of Lothair for his re-eſtabſiſnment, 
which the emperor promiſed him: but, by this time, Ana- 
cletus, having promiſed to erect the dukedom of ES into 
a kingdom, had made himſelf maſter of almoſt all St. Peter's 
patrimony. | | | 
It appears as if Lothair's zeal for the pope was not quite and does 
diſintereſted, He had a paſſionate deſire for che eftates be- homage 


in giving him the profits of thoſe poſſeſſions; but he required pope. 
that the emperor ſhould hold them in vaſſalage : in token of 
which, Lothair kiſſed Innocent's feet, and led his mule for 
ſome paces. Before Lotharr ſet out upon his ſecond expedi- 
tion to Italy, he obliged the king of Poland to take an oath 
of fidelity io his empire; and he re-ſettled its tranquility ac- 
cording to the new ſyſtem of laws which he had adopted. a 
The progreſs of Roger, who is now deſigned king of Si- His ſuc- 
cily, rendered it neceſſary for Lothair, on his account, as well ceſsful ex- 
as that of the pope, to march once more, at the head of a pedition 
powerful army, into Italy. Having formed it into two divi- into ay. 
ſions, he took the command of the one to himſelf, and, giv- 
ing the command of the other to his ſon-in-law, the duke of 
Bavaria, he ſoon drove Roger from all his conqueſts, and 
forced him to retire to Sicily; while Innocent entered Rome in 
triumph, to the violent mortification of Anacletus, who died 
of ſpite. Lothair then puſhed his conqueſts into Apulia and 
Calabria; both which he took from Roger, and formed them 
into a principality. This he beſtowed upon Renaud, one of 
his German relations, who received the inveſtiture thereof 
jointly from the hands of the emperor and the pope, each 
pretending to be lord-paramount, and the point remaining 
undetermined, The emperor, during this glorious expedi- 
tion, was aſſiſted by a fleet of forty ſtout gallies, equipped 
by the city of Piſa alone from the profits of its commerce, 
and they did him infinite ſervice. 5 It; | 
Lothair, in his return to Germany, was overtaken by ſick- His death, 
neſs at Verena; but, being in hopes that his native air might 
recover him, he procceded on his journey; and died in the 
Alps, near Trent, on the third of December, 1138, after a reign 


of twelve years. 5 
This prince's character was the reverſe of that of moſt of and chs- 


his predeceſſors; and therefore he does not, in the hiſtory of racter. 
i his 


as 
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his own times, make the great figure he merited. Superior 


to the barbarous prepoſſeſſions of the Germans, heTuffered 


himſelf to be governed by prudential conſiderations, and by 


wel- timed conceſſions; as to exteriors, to ſecure himſelf im- 


portant advantages. His perſonal humiliations before the 
pope were indeed ſhameful ; but the hiſtory of two ages had 
taught him, that, without thoſe compliances, if he reigned, 
he muſt live in blood, and die in miſery. This melancholy 
alternative took its riſe from the invincible attachment which 
the common people, in thoſe days, influenced by the infe- 
rior clergy, had for the ſacred character of the vicar of Chri/, 


Lothbair could neither cure nor conquer their Prejudices; 


therefore he ſought to avail himſelf of the diſputes about the 
popedom, and to ſecure the beſt bargain that could be made 
(which he certainly did) for the imperial authority. He was 


an inflexible lover of juſtice, and he may be termed the laſt 


Conrade's 
222 
oppoſed 
by the 
duke of 


Bavaria. 


legiſlator of the German empire. 
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21. Conrade III. 


T OTHAIR had the unuſual good fortune to die in the 
arms of glory and conqueſt: and he owed it, in a great 


meaſure, to the good underſtanding in which he lived with 


his former competitors of Franconia and Bavaria; whom he 
had ſupplanted ir the empire, and whoſe intereſt there was 
Kill very powerful. It was natural for Lotharr to recommend 
his ſon-in-law, Henry, of Bavaria, to be his ſucceſſor; and 


it is ſaid, that, with this view, he gave him, in his own life- 
time, poſſeſſion of the imperial ornaments, of which Henry 


availed himſelf to claim the empire; but he was diſappointed. 
Phe princes of Germany met at Coblentz, and nominated 
ſeven electors, being three archbiſhops and four princes, who 


_ unanimouſly choſe for emperor Conrade, duke of Franconia. 


. ” 


Henry's e and arrogance contributed greatly to this 
event. ey hated a man who, from his manners, was ſur- 


named the is K and they were jealous of a prince who 


was poſſeſſed of 


avaria, Saxony, Miſnia, and Thuringia, be- 
ſides vaſt eſtates in Italy, particularly that of Matilda, which 


had been bequeathed to him by the late emperor. Depend- 


ing on this vaſt power, Henry thought to have forced himſelf 


upon the imperial throne, and refuſed to deliver up the rega- 
lia; but the princes of Germany uniting againſt him at Gar, 


put him to the ban of the empire, and gave his dutchy of Ba- 
varia to Leopold, marquis of Auftria; and that of Saxony, to 
Albert, marquis of Brandenburgh. Henry the Hanghty oppoſed 
thoſe deſtinations, but died in the year 1139. Po 

His brother, Guelph; duke of Bavaria, ſucceeded to his do- 
minions and conteſts z and was ſupported by Roger, A 
F ö 4 | 8 IC! Jy 
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6i:ily ; who made uſe of the diſſentions in Germany to regain 
noſſeſſion of Apulia and Calabria. It is faid by ſome, that, 
at this period, the famous diſtinction of Guelph and Gibelin 
commenced. After ſeveral bloody battles had been fought 
between Guelph. and the duke of Suabia, the emperor's bro- 
ther and general, the former was forced to ſhut himſelf up in 
the caſtle of Weinſburg. Guelph reſolving to make a deſpe- 
rate ſally, gave his own name as the word to his ſoldiers; 
while the duke of Svabia gave to his the word Gibelin, the 
place where he had been educated; and the two words paſſed 
afterwards to denote two parties; the former, the papal ; 
the latter, the imperial. We are to obſerve that Gueplh ha 
been long the ſurname of the Bavarian family. Guelph was 
unfortunate in his ſally, and, being reduced to extremity 
he demanded an honourable capitulation, which was grante 
him by the emperor. =D 


We ſhould be cautious of tranſmitting the adventure that Remark- 


followed, were it not unqueſtionably well atteſted. The bleexploit 


dutcheſs of Bavaria ſuſpected, from the readineſs with which of German 
the emperor granted the capitulation, that he intended to ladies. 


violate 1t, eſpecially in the perſon of her huſband, whom he 
emarkably hated. The capitulation bore, That Guelph and 
lis garriſon might retire in ſafety ; but the dutcheſs inſiſted 
upon a particular capitulation being granted to herſelf and 
the ladies of her train, and that they might be permitted to 
eave the caſtle each with as great a load as ſhe could carry, 

he emperor, imagining that this was meant of their para- 
phernalia and effects, agreed to the terms ; but was amazed 
to ſee the ladies, with the dutcheſs at their head, each tot- 
tering under the weight of her huſband, when they evacuated 
the caſtle. The emperor is ſaid to have melted into terms of 


. 


tendernaſs at this ſpectacle, and, notwithſtanding the oppo- 


ſition he met with from his generals, he generouſly gave 
very advantageous terms to Guelph ,, ſaying, at the ſame 
time, That a ſovereign who broke bis word was unworthy 
of empire, 


The flouriſhing ſtate of the popedom, at this period, had An at- 
it 


almoſt overturne 


. The people of Italy retained ſtill ſome tempt to 


glimmerings of a diſtinction between the temporal and ec- reſtore the 
cleſiaſtical power; and it was ſtrongly enforced by one Ar- Roman 
zold, of Breſcia, a diſciple of the famous Abelard, This per- common- 
ſon went through the towns of Italy, where he diſſeminated wealth, 


the doctrine of his maſter, who, upon that account was gx- 
communicated ; and gained great numbers of proſelytes, 
eſpecially among the Roman people and nobility,” who had 
not forgot that their anceſtors made and unmade popes ; and 
that Charlemagne himſelf, at firſt, was, at Rome, no more 
than a patrician. The civil-wars in Germany had given an 
opportunity for almoſt every ſtate and city in Italy to erect 
itſelf into an independent government. This ſpirit was com- 
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municated to the Romans,' who once more attempted to re. 


eſtabliſh their antient republic, and proceeded with a re. 


gularity ſeldom known in popular commotions. Lucius II. 


was then pope ; and the Arnoldiſis, as the reformers were 


called, ſent him a forma! meſſage, requiring him to diveſt 
himſelf of his temporal, and to confine himſelf to the exer- 
ciſe of his ſpiritual, authority, with the lawful perquiſites 
annexed to it as their biſhop, To ſupport their demand, 
they conferred the poſt of patrician, with the ſame authority 
that Charles the Great held it, upon one Giordani, whom they 
likewiſe inveſted with the tribunitial power. At the ſame 
time, they emitted manifeſtos that they intended nothing 
againſt the imperial authority, and that they only wanted to 
abolilh the uſurpations of the popes. 15 | 


The pope Luczus being thus applied to, had recourſe to Conrade, and 
applies to jmplored his affiſtance ; but the other party ſeized all the 


Cour ade, 


temporal revenues of the popedom, and took poſſeſſion of 
the capitol. Lucius had ſtill a ſtrong party at Rome, and, 
putting himielf at the head of ſome troops to reduce the in- 
ſurgents, he beſieged the capitol, but was killed by a ſtone 
from its battlements. The cardinals choſe in his place Eu- 


gene III. whoſe hiſtory we are not obliged to follow farther 


than it is connected with that of the empire. Conrade had 


declared himſelf for the late pope, and the reſt of Italy con- 


demned the proceedings of the Romans; ſo that Eugene found 


. means to repoſſeſs himſelf of the popedom and all its tempo- 


ralities. . | | 

The ſpirit of cruſading was now higher in 2 than 
ever; and, being moſt zealouſly encouraged by St. Bernard, 
it infected Conrade himſelf, and he took the croſs at Spire 


from the hands of that enthuſiaſt. Before he ſet out, he put 
the affairs of the empite upon the beſt footing he could, by 
procuring his ſon to be crowned king of the Romans, and 


eſtabliſning the imperial council at Rotzvel (ſome remains 


_ whereof ſtill ſubſiſt) which was, in his abſence, to be the ſu- 


preme judicature of the empire. Henry the Lion, duke of 


Saxony, one of the moſt powerful of the German princes, laid 


who goes 


to the Holy arm 


Land. 


hold of that opportunity to reclaim the dutchy of Bavaria, 
which had been diſmembered from his family. Conrade pro- 
miſed to adjuſt the affair upon his return from the Holy Land, 
and employed Wiebold, abbot of Corbie, to perſuade the duke 
to undertake a cruſade for the conqueſt and converſion of the 
numerous tribes of northern pagans. | | 


Conrade (et out for Pale/lineat the head of a well - appointed 


a full account of his adventures there, in the preceding part 
of this work. It is ſufficient, for the ſake of hiſtorical con- 
nection, to ſay here, that he was attended by his nephew, 
afterwards the famous emperor Frederic Barbaroſſa, and duke 
Guelph ; that he approved himſelf to be as intrepid a warrior 
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4 of ſixty thouſand men; and the reader will meet with 
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25 he was 2 credulous prince; and, notwithſtanding the 


prodigies of valour he and his troops performed, he was, 


almoſt on every occaſion, defeated by the. Saracens and Turks; 

and returned, with ſcarce the ſhadow of an army, in veſſels 

furniſhed him by his brother-in-law Manuel Comnenus, the 

Greek emperor. About this time, another cruſade of Germans 

and Engliſh took Liſbon from the uſurping Moors, and reſtored 

it to king 1 
Though 


army. He was aſſiſted by the biſhops of Maguebourg, Hal- 
berfladt, Munjier, Merſbourg, and Bradenburg, with many 


abbots ; but no ſooner did Conrade return to Germany, than 


Henry renewed his claim to Bavaria, having performed his 
cruſade by laying the country, he wanted to convert, waſte 
with fire and ſword. The merit of Conrade's expedition into 
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enry the Lion had taken the abbot's advice in un- His expe- 
dertaking the cruſade againſt the pagans, yet he did it only dition un- 
that he might have a pretext for raiſing and diſciplining an fortunate, 


the Holy Land, and a pilgrimage he made to Feruſalem, was 


ſo popular among the Germans, that Henry was defeated in 
his attempt, and Bavaria remained with Guelph, who, ſoon 


after, revolted likewiſe, but was unable to make good his 


pretenſions, though they were ſupported by Roger, king of 


Sicily ; and, by the mediation of the duke of Suabia, an ac- 


commodation was effected between him and the emperor. 
The death of Conrade's eldeſt ſon, who had been elected 
king of the Romans, which happened about this time, and 
his inability to have the imperial throne filled by his younger 
ſon, who was in his non- age, affected Conrade ſo much that 


he fell into an incurable diſtemper. Being ſenſible of his ap- 


proaching end, he convoked a diet of the empire at Bamberg; 


Death, 


where he recommended to their choice, for his ſucceſſor, 
Frederic, duke of Suabia ; to whom the imperial ornaments 
were, by way of inveſtiture in the empire, accordingly de- 


livered; and, ſoon after this deſtination, Conrade expired. 


He was a prince endowed with the popular virtues of that and cha- 


e, which conſiſted in an unbounded courage and zeal for 
the church; and his misfortunes in the Holy Land, inſtead of 
deprefling, exalted him, in the eyes of his ſubjects. He died in 
the ſixtieth year of his age; and he left, by his wife Gertrude 
who was daughter of a count of Sultzbach, Frederic, count o 
Rathenbourg, a minor; and a daughter named Judith, who 
was married to Lewis, landgrave of Thuringia. 
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2 2. Frederic I. ſurnamed Barbaroſſa, and Father of hig 


Country. 
Acceſſion "HE inveſtiture that had been conferred on this prince, 
and difh- at the recommendation of Conrade, operated fo ſtrongly 


culties of in his favour, that he was unanimouſly elected emperor at 


Frederic, Francfort, in the preſence of many Roman noblemen of high 
| diſtinction ; which was a tacit acknowledgment of their 
owning him to be the Roman emperor. 
the archbiſhop of Cologne, at Aix-la- Chapelle, when he was 
about twenty-nine years of age. His character was then fq 
high, that his authority was recognized by all the powers of 
urope. | | 
Flair at his acceſſion, took cognizance of the lon 

ſtanding conteſt concerning the dutchy of Bavaria, which 
then ſubſiſted between Henry, duke of Saxony, and the duke 
of Bavaria. All the German princes took part in this quar- 
rel, which Frederic finiſhed by decreeing, in a diet, which 
was held at Spire, that the dutchy of Bavaria ſhould revert 
to Henry, duke of Saxony; and, that Auſtria ſhould be de- 
tached from Bavaria and erected into a dutchy, in favour of 
the other competitor ; who was, at the ſame time, forced to 
reſign to the emperor all his claims upon the dutchies of Taſ- 
cany and Spoleto, and the iſland of Sardinia, This important 
affair being ſettled, Frederic proceeded, by virtue of his im- 
” -. Perial authority, to take cognizance of the quarre] between 
Sueno and Canute, who were competitors for the crown of 
Denmark. Sueno had defeated Canute, who, while the diet 

of the empire was fitting at Mer ſbourg, put himſelf under the 


which he 
finiſhes, 


emperor's protection; and Frederic ſummoned Sueno to ap- 


pear before his tribunal. Sueno obeyed, but was inform- 
ed, that, if he expected to keep the crown of Denmark, he 
mult hold it as a fief of the empire, and gratify his competitor 


with certain eſtates in Jutland and Scania; to all which Suens 


agreed. | 


and pre- Frederic reſumed the old policy of the German emperors; 


pares for and, though his predeceſſor never had been crowned in 9 
5 ia 


an expedi- he held a diet at JYYurtzburg, where the noblemen of Apulia 
tion into laid before him their complaints againſt Roger, king of Sly, 
Italy. 
* of this application to revive the claim of his empire upon the 
ſovereignty of /taly; and the diet promiſed to ſupport him 
againſt Roger, who was conſidered in the light of an uſurper 
and a tyrant. Pope Eugene III. who then filled the ſee of 
Rome, was ſenſible of Frederic's intentions, and quarrelted 
with him upon his having raiſed the biſhop of Zeitz to the 
archbiſhopric of Magdeburg. Frederic ſupported what he 
had done, and drove the pope's legates out of Germany. The 
next pope, who took the name of Anaſtaſius, ſent a 
erhar 


He was crowned, by 


who had driven them from their country. Frederic laid hold 
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Grrhard into Germany to ſupport the papal rights in the ſame 
affair; but the emperor, who was thoroughly acquainted 
with the dif utes between the popes and his predeceſſors, 
Jaid hold of ſome inſolent expreſſions made uſe of by the le- 
gate to force him likewiſe to fly into Italy, where he died of 
grief in his journey to Rome. | 

The pope, from thoſe proceedings, became as ſenſible of 
the emperor's intentions, as the latter was of his influence; 
and, for ſome time, neither of them durſt venture upon a 
breach; for Anaſſaſius confirmed the nomination of the arch- 
biſhop of Magdeburg to that ſee he having, by the emperor's 


order, repaired to Rome, to plead his own cauſe. Notwith- He repu - 
ſtanding this, Frederic reſolved to proſecute the imperial diates his 
claims to their height; and, without conſulting the pope, wife, 


he repudiated his wife Adelaide, daughter to the marquis of 


Vohenhurg. : 
The al 


1 of that interval to renew their claims of independ- 
ency. Pope Adrian IV. an Engůſpman, had raiſed himſelf 
to that ſee from the moſt abject degree of beggary; and, un- 
der him, the Romans returned to their old rej ublican prin- 
ciples; being inſtigated thereto by Arnold. Adrian was ſup- 
ported by the biſhops, and other eccleſiaſtics reſiding at 
Rome, who were rich and powerful, and conſidered his caſe 
as their own, A cardinal was murdered in the ſtreets of 
Rome, and the pope laid that city under an interdiction. 
The laity found themſelves unable to make good their point. 
Arnold and his adherents were baniſhed, and the interdiction 
was taken off, The popedom, by this time, was deprived 
of the powerful protection of Roger, king of Sicily; and the 
republicans, renewing their ſchemes, Adrian was forced to 
fly to Viterbo; from whence he implored the aſſiſtance of the 
emperor, who was then ready to ſet ot for Italy at the head 
of a numerous army, attended by Henry the Lion and a great 
number of the chief German nobility. One of his pretexts 
for this invaſion was, to ſeize, in the name of his ward, fon 
of the emperor Conrad? III. the inheritance of the counteſs 
Matilda. The fituation of Itah, at this time, is neceſſary 
to be known before the reader can form an idea of the hiſtory 
of Germany. | 


Though we have often mentioned the Italian ſtates and which 
cities having thrown off their dependency upon the emperor, Frederic 
yet the independency they recovered ſerved only to make enters. 


them miſerable. In every community two factions ſtarted 


up, and, after cutting one another's throats, the ſtrongeſt 


always expelled the weakeſt; the partizans of which declared 
themſelves to be either Guelphs or Gibelins, and flew for pro- 
tection either to the pope or the emperor. Frederic held an 
aſſembly in the plains of Roncalia, where all the exiles of his 


party repaired to his ſtandards, and the Gibelin ſtates and _ | 
| e tles 


rs of Germany, for ſome time, detained Frederic Affairs of 
from marching into taly; and the cities and ſtates there took Itah, 
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ties ſent their deputies. Thus, in fact, all the power the 
emperor poſſeſſed in Italy, was owing to the diviſions of the 


people among themſelves; and, with regard to the pope, If 
the Italians and Romans were not near ſo bigotted to him az p 
the Germans and other Europeans. ae pc 0 

Frederic having thus ſtrengthened his party, reduced all f 
the rebellious towns in Lombardy, and, proceeding into Pa- c 
via, he was there crowned king of Italy. From thence he 0 
ſent a meſſage to deſire an interview with the pope at Sutri, l 
in order to prepare for his coronation at Rome. The pope, 0 
though an exile from his capital, did not abate the leaſt in 4 


his pontifical pride; and, before he granted him the inter- Pp 
view, he ſettled the ceremonial at meeting. Frederic was 0 
ſomewhat awkward at holding the ſtirrup of his holineſs, 
which the cardinals, his attendants, interpreted ſo ſuſpici- I 
_ ouſly, that he fled to the ſtrong fortreſs of Citta di Caſtell, tl 
The pope refuſed Frederic the kiſs of peace till he complied tl 
with every punctilio of the ceremony; and the emperor, be- b 
ing inſtructed that it was only a matter of form, and had 4 
been practiſed by ſome of his deen ſubmitted to e 
the diſagreeable office of holding the pope's ſtirrup, and lead- * 


. * * mule by the bridle. | d 
and is Prederic then being ſuperior to all reſiſtance, conducted a 
crowned the pope to Rome, and there received the imperial crown from tl 
at Rome. his hands, but with mutual diſtruſt on both fides, though V 
* each had taken an oath that neither ſhould attempt to kill N 

or mutilate the other. The Romans, previous to the cere- e 

mony, had ſent the emperor a deputation, expreſſing their £: 
readineſs to receive him, though he was a ſtranger, as their | 

- maſter; but he cut the deputies ſhort in the beginning of. v 

their ſpeech, You were conquered, ſaid he, by Charts. Ct 

& the Great and Otho, therefore you are my ſubjects ;” and b 

| then he drove them from his preſence. | Al 

The Ro- The Romans were exaſperated at this treatment of their le 

mans exa(- deputies, and laid a ſcheme for revenging it. Being in no p. 

perated. condition to interrupt the ceremony of the coronation, they U 

ſuffered the pope to return to his camp; which, by way of p! 

precaution, he had pitched without the gates of Rome; and tr 

then taking arms, they killed ſeveral biſhops of the imperial f 

party, on pretence that the pope had no right to crown the e 

emperor without their permiſſion and conſent; while the ſa 

ope, on the other hand, proclaimed to the public, in his 56 

balls, that he had given Frederic the Roman empire as a fief tr 

of the holy ſee. The emperor no ſooner heard of this new | 

commotion, than he flew to the aſſiſtance of the pope, and, w 

with the loſs of no more than one German killed, and another bi 

taken, he cut in pieces one thouſand of the inſurgents, and th 

took two hundred priſoners ; who, at the jpope's interceſ- by 

ſion, were reſtored to their liberty. C2 m 

This ſeaſonable ſervice done to the pope made no impreſ- in 


ſion of gratitude upon his mind, which continued as havghty | 
* * 


— 
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x ever; and he prohibited Frederic from accepting of the 
keys of Tiburtum, becauſe, he ſaid, it belonged to the holy 
ſee. Upon his leaving Rome, he was accompanied by the 
pontif, who did not think himſelf ſafe in that city. He 
marched to Spoleto; which he took, plundered, and burnt, 
for the contumacy of its inhabitants. When he came to An- 
cona, he was waited upon by a deputation from the patriarch 
of Jeruſalem, with a complaint againſt the Knights Hoſpital- 
hrs ;. but he was obliged to refer the matter to the cognizance 
of his holineſs. He then gave his protection to the exiles of 
Apulia 3 and ſent an abbot, his ambaſſador, to the Greek em- 
peror, who had invited him to march againſt William, king 


of Sicily, a common enemy to them both. 


Though Frederic had done very little towards the tranqui- Frederic 
lity of Italy, and the re-eftabliſhment of the imperial power obliged to 
there, yet he was obliged to return to Germany, where eyery return to 
thing was now in confuſion. The count-palatine, aſſiſted Germany. 
by other counts of the empire, had deſtroyed the city of 
Mentz,. and ravaged the country round it; and, when the 
emperor returned to Germany, he ſummoned a diet at JYorms, 
where all parties were convened, and ſome condemned as 


diſturbers of the public peace. The penalty of the counts, 


and thoſe who were above that degree, was to carry a dog on 
their backs from one county to another ; that of gentlemen 
was to carry a joint-ſtool, and the peaſants a cart-wheel. 
Neither the archbiſhop of Mentz, aged as he was, nor the 
elector- palatine, were exempted from this ſentence ; but the 
execution of it was remitted by the emperor. _ | 
The more that Frederic proſpered in Germany, the greater 
was the pope's paſſion to humble him. He laid hold of a 
complaint of a biſhop of Lunden, who pretended that he had 
been robbed in the imperial territories, without obtaining 
any redreſs; and ſent legates to demand ſatisfaction, with 
letters addreſſed to the emperor and the diet, in which the 
papal inſolence was carried to an unuſual height. Frederic 
was treated as the ſlave and ſubject of his holineſs, who re- 
proached him for cowardice, and threatened that he would 
transfer the imperial dignity, which he held by his gift and 
favour, from the Germans to the Greeks ; with many other 
expreſſions, if poſſible, ſtill more provoking. ** We are, 

ſaid this letter, appointed by God to rule over kings and 
nations; and we may deſtroy, pluck up, build, plant, and 
treat them as we pleaſe,” .... 

The eount- palatine of Bavaria would have cut the legates, Differ- 


whoſe behaviour was as inſolent as their meſſage, into pieces, ences with 


but they were ſaved by the moderation of the emperor, and the pope. 
they fled back to Italy. This legation did ſervice to Frederic, 

by uniting all his lay- ſubjects in his ſupport. He publiſhed 
manifeſtos, aſſerting, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the rights of his 


imperial ſovereignty, and his independency upon We page! 
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ſee. The pope, on the other hand, by the advice of the 
German biſhops, ſent him a mollifying letter; which did 
not, however, prevent Frederic reſolving to take the firſt op. 
3 to humble him. The better to effect this, he re- | 
duced Holeſſaus, of Poland, who had revolted, and erected 
Bohemia into a kingdom; its former erection to that dignity 
being only temporary. After this, he made a progreſs 
through his empire, to reform abuſes, and ſecured the fide- 
lity of the king of Hungary. Before he repaſſed the Alps, he 
ſent eommiſſaries to inſpect into the ſtate of his affairs in 
Lombardy, and to take a new oath of fidelity from the ſtates 
and cities there; and obliged Waldemar, king of Denmarh, 
to receive in perſon, from his hands, the inveſtiture of his 

| | kingdom at Augſburg. | 
Great | 'Fhe empire, and its head, ſince the time of Charlemagne, 
proſperity had never known ſuch days of proſperity as it enjoyed about 
of the em- the years 1157 and 1158. Frederic having aſſembled his ar- 
Pire. my at Augſburg, paſſed the Albs, took Breſcia, received the 
contingents and homages of all his vaſſals in Italy, iſſued new 
orders for civil and military regulations, obliged Milan to 
furrender, and was crowned king of Lombardy at Monza. 
To prevent any confuſion, or uncertainty, concerning the 
imperial claims in Haly, he held an aſſembly on the plains of 
Roncalia, where they were produced, proved, and adjuſted; 
and then he obliged all his feudatories, not excepting the bi- 
ſhops themſelves, to do him homage. Many other general 
regulations, with regard to diſtributive juſtice, feudal ſer- 
| vices, and reformation of abuſes of all kinds, were enacted. 
In ſhort, a new ſyſteni of police took place. For this pur- 
poſe, we are told, by that accurate hiſtorian Sigenius, who 
writes from the records of the univerfity of Bologna, that 
Frederic called to his aſſiſtance four of the profeſſors of the 
eivil-law of that univerſity, the moſt eminent then in Europe 
for that ſtudy. They thinking themſelves unequal to ſo 
| great a taſk, he employed eighteen more, whom he called 
from the other cities of Lombardy. It was by their advice, 
and with their aſſiſtance, that all thoſe regulations were 
made; and the Bologneſe civilians had credit enough with him 
to obtain ſeveral very important privileges in favour of their 
univerſiy; by which he became, though not the founder, the 
father, of that illuſtrious mother of learning. We have been 
the more ſollicitous to be particular on this head, as it does 
great honour to the memory of Frederic ; and proves, not 
only his love for letters, but, what is of far greater import- 
ance, that his revival of the imperial rights in Italy was not 
„ act of power, but the molt deliberate reſult of 
jJüutiee. ä | | | | 
Feudal _ Among other regulations, ſub-vaſſals, in the oaths they 
gulations. made to their lords-paramount, waen they ſwore them to 
fidelity againſt all their enemies, were obliged'to do it with 
: | | | | an 
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not immediately ſubje& to Frederic; and Lew: 
king of France, gave him refuge in his dominions, he not 
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vn expreſs exception to the emperor, This excellent fegu- 
ation did not take place in other parts of Europe till ſome 
centuries after. | 

The pope, finding himſelf in danger of loſing his temporal 
authority in /taly, ſent legates to remonſtrate with Frederic 
upon the part he was acting; but he juſtified his conduct, 
not without ſome ſarcaſtic hints at the pope's ambition and 
injuſtice, in pretending to withdraw from Cæſar that tribute- 
money which had been paid him by the author of his religion. 
The Milaneſe, partly ſpirited up by the pope, but more 
ſtrongly influenced by the loſs of that independency which 


they had ſo long enjoyed, rebelled ; Milan being then in- 


comparably the moſt powerful town in Lombardy. Frederic 
ravaged their territory; burnt down Crema. which was in 


' confederacy with them; and rejected a ſum of money which 


the Milaneſe offered for the preſeryation of their independ- 


ency; but was not able to make himſelf maſter of the city, 


though his empreſs, Beatrix, had brought with her, out of 
Germany, a ſtrong reinforcement to his army. During thoſe 
tranſactions, negotiations of an accommodation were {till 
going on between Frederic and the pope 3 but they were 

roken off by the death of the latter. Roland, chancellor of 
the church, was choſen by one part of the conclave; and 


' OXavian, canon of St. Cecilia, by the other; the firſt 


taking the name of Alexander III. and the latter that of Vic- 
tor IV. and a moſt ridiculous ſquabble happened between 
_ each forcibly plucking from the other the pontifical 
robe. | 


Alexander, with his party, retired to the caſtle of St. In- Affairs of 
gelb; where he was inveſted, but not with the ſame robe that Tah). 


had been taken from him by his competitor. Frederic con- 
ſidered himſelf as being the umpire between the two parties, 
He did not, however, chuſe to annul the election becauſe it 

had not been made by his conſent, but he ſummoned a coun- 
cil at Pavia, and ſeemingly left the deciſion to their uninflu- 


enced voices, though it was known that he favoured Victor, 
with whom he had always been connected. Alexander, ſen- 
fible of this, refuſed to acknowledge the validity of that 


council; and the members recognized Vidior as the true 
pope. Frederic confirmed their choice by holding the ſtirrup 
of his horſe while he alighted, kiſſing his feet, and leading 
him to the altar. Thofe ceremonies were well placed, as 
they were paid by the emperor to a creature of his own, not 
upon any temporal conſideràtions, but becauſe he acknow- 


ledged him to be the head of the church. ; | 
Alexander, who had the right of election on his ſide, filled 


all Europe with his manifeſtos, with ſo much ſucceſs, that 


his cauſe was eſpouſed by the kings of Fraxce and Eng- 
land, by the Milaneſe, and all the {tahan ſtates who were 
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thinking himſelf ſafe at Rome, where the imperialiſts were 
all powerful. When Alexander came to Torcy, on the river 
Loire, he was met by the two kings of France and England 
who alighted from their horſes, and, each taking a rein of 
his mule in his hand, conducted him to his lodging. Alexan- 
der had already thundered out his excommunications againſt 
Frederic and his competitor Victor; and Frederic was, at this 
time, in no condition to oppoſe him with any other arms 
than counter-manifeſtos. „ 

The ſiege of Milan ſtill continued, and the inhabitants 
made ſo brave a defence, that, though they were obliged to 
feed upon the moſt loathſome animals, they gave Frederic 
ſeveral ſevere defeats, particularly one near Carentia, a few 
miles from Lodi; but not being ſeconded by the other ſtates 
of Italy, they were obliged to capitulate in the beginning of 
the year 1162; and to give hoſtages to deliver up their city 


to the emperor at diſcretion. Frederic granted the inhabit- 
ants their lives, and diſtributed them through different di- 


ſtricts of Lombardy. He then ordered the town to be demo- 
liſhed. Moſt writers imagine that this demolition was total, 
and that not a houſe in the city was left ſtanding ; but we 


apprehend, from the beſt authorities, that it extended only 


FS 4 


to the public fortifications, works, and buildings; for Fre- 
deric appointed the biſhop of Liege to be its governor, and 
ordered it to be re- inhabited by Germans. Fhe reduction of 
Milan diſpirited the other Italian ſtates, and, one after ano- 
ther, they ſubmitted to him. He was, at this time, medi- 
tating an expedition againſt Naples, Sicily, and Capua; and 
the Genoeſe, who had depended upon the empire, but had 
likewiſe revolted, bought their pardon from Frederic, by 
promiſing to fit out a fleet in his ſervice for his Sicilian expe- 
dition. £ ee 
The emperor- having thus conquered all Lombardy, gave 
the inhabitants a new ſyſtem of government, compoſed 
partly from the civil, and partly from the feudal, conſtitu- 
tions; and appointed new governors, moſt of them Germans, 


to all the cities, as well as thoſe of Ancona, Tuſcany, and Ro- 
mania; where the pope, at this time, ſeems to have poſſeſſed 


Proſperity 
of Frede= 


die. 


no temporal property. The ſeverities which Frederic in- 


flicted upon Milan, and ſome other cities, can only be ex- 


cuſed by their repeated breaches of fidelity to his govern- 
ment. He had no idea of their enjoying any liberty but what 
depended on him as emperor; and he diſmantled Placentia, 
and even his favourite city of Bologna, with moſt of the 
other cities in Italy, that they might not become, as he called 
them, The neſts of rebellion. To keep his prerogative en- 
tire, he inſtituted ſeveral petty magiſtracies and common- 
wealths, which were independent of the greater fiefs, and 
ſome of them are at this time ſubſiſting. 


The emperor being, at this time, in the height of power 


and reputation, ſent colonies from Germany, Flanders, and 
| | Brabant, 
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OF THE WORLD. 
Brabant, to Mecklenburg, the inhabitants of which country 
had hitherto been pagans, but were conquered by the duke 
af Saxony. Waldemar, the king of Denmark, with the kings 
of Bohemia and . recognized his ſuperiority ; = 
when pope Alexander fled to France, he iſſued out his or- 
ders for thoſe powers to ſend their biſhops, and to repair 
themſelves to a council, which was to be held at St. Fean de 
Laon for terminating the ſchiſm. He then returned victori- 
ous to Germany, which he found involved in feuds and trou- 
bles ; but they were ſood ſettled by his preſence. He then 
repaired to e de Laon with a body of troops; which 


intimidated the French king Lewis ſo much, that he fled from 
thence, and pope Alexander ſhut himſelf up in a convent. 


The council at St. Jean de Laon proving ineffectual, Frede- 
ric returned to Mentz, expecting to receive homage from 
Maldemar, king of Denmark, in perſon. That prince made 
a diſtinction between his crown of Denmark, which he re- 
fuſed to hold from any earthly power, and the country of 
Vandalia, for which he paid the emperor his homage ; but 
on the condition of him and his ſucceſſors not being obliged 


to furniſh any contingencies towards the ſervice of the em- 


pire or emperor. After this,. he diſmantled the city of 
Aentz, where the archbiſhop had been murdered ; and for- 
tired the town of Haguenau, where he erected a college of 
juſtice, and made it the ſeat of the imperial treaſury, 7 

In the year 1164, the privileges of the hans-towns in Ger- 
many took their riſe. Frederic, from a liberal turn of mind, 
declared Lubec to be an imperial town, though it belonged to 
Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony, who, he thought, was be- 
ginning to grow too powerful in the empire; and he gave it 
even the privilege of coining money. Hamburgh, and other 
towns in Germany and the north, were aſſociated in the like 
freedom, which they have preſerved ever ſince. The em- 
peror took the hint of this noble inſtitution from Piſa, and 
the other trading cities of Itah; the inhabitants of which, 
becauſe they were free and independent of any territorial 
lord, not only grew wealthy themſelves, but enriched their 
mdigent neighbours, and introduced plenty all round them. 
Thoſe Italian and German towns were, at this time, the ſeats 
not only of plenty but liberty; and that too a liberty jealous 
of domination. | 
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The rigour with which Frederic had treated Milan, gave Powerful 
them pain for themſelves, and they confederated together conſedera- 
againſt him. They were inſpirited to this by pope Alexan- cy againſt 


der; and, if their condition is diſpaſſionately conſidered, the him. 


popes of thoſe days were the aſſerters of the liberty of Italy, 
which the imperial power always endeavoured to cruſh. But 
we do not preſume to affirm that the popes had any other 
motive for this than their oppoſition to the emperors; or, 
that the papal yoke, when writhed about the necks of the 


people, was not more intolerable than the imperial. This 
| | | confederacy 
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confederacy obliged Victor, the emperor's pope, to fly tg 
Germany, and Frederic reſolved upon another Italian expedi. 
tion. The Venetians had headed the confederacy ; and Ye. 
nice, at this time, had acquired, by commerce, more wealth 
than belonged to any crowned head in Europe, except Hen- 
ry II. of England. The very appellation of pope; in thoſe 
days, being venerable, Frederic ſent Victor before him into 
Italy to confirm his party there, and bring over others; but 
Viclor died at Lucca. The emperor, by his own prerogative, 
convened a council at Vurtzburg, where the members choſe 
a pope,” who aſſumed the name of Paſchal III. and bound 
| themſelves to obey no pope who was not acknowledged by 
. or who preſumed to dictate in temporal af- 

fairs. 5 5 
When Frederic and his empreſs Beatrix had paſſed the 
Alps, they found the confederacy againſt the imperial power 
very ſtrong. Not only the Romans and the Venetians, but the 
inhabitants of Vicenza, Verona, Padua, and other cities, 
were parties in it, and complained loudly of being oppreſſed 
by the imperial governors. Frederic did all he could again to 
diſmantle the towns which had preſumed to rebuild their 
walls; and, finding the confederacy againſt him too ſtrong 
to be ſhaken, he endeavoured to divide it. He did not at- 
tempt this by acts of power, but by clemency and liberality. 
He enlarged the privileges of all the ſtates and communities 
who had ſtood firm in his intereſts, and he rendered them 
more free than even thoſe who oppoſed him. He releaſed 
Mantua and Pavia from their taxes, but he impoſed rigorous 
penalties upon all defaulters. The archbiſhops of Cologne 
and Mentz were, upon this occaſion, his generals and col4 
lectors. He eftabliſhed himſelf as umpire of the differences 
which ſubſiſted Between Genoa and Piſa. He laid Bologna 
under cotribution, as he did Imola, Faenza, and Forli; and 
he reduced Ancona to obedience. He made one of the bai- 
liffs of Sardinia a king; and, in ſhort, he over-ftretched his 
power to ſuch a degree, that he broke it; the oppreſſion of 
3 German governors being too great for human nature to 
ear. ; | | 

| Rebellion The Milaneſe rebuilt their walls, bade him defiance, and 
of the Ila. took the caſtle of Trea, where all his treafure was depoſited; 
lians, but the Romans were defeated by the archbiſhop of Cologne; 
while Frederic himſelf beat William II. king of Sicily, and 
again reduced Ancona, which had rebelled. The emperot 
then forced his entrance into Rome, where he was crowned 
by bis anti-pope Paſchal, Alexander having-ſtolen away in 
diſguiſe to Benevento. Frederic, at this time, ſeems to have 
been at the ſummit of his glory, which declined ever after. 
A plague broke out in his army, ſo that he ſcarcely com- 
manded ſoldiers ſufficient to keep in awe the open country 
of Italy. This rendered him contemptible in the eyes of the 
Italian ſtates, His formidable enemy, pope Alexander, was 
| ſupported 
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ſupported by the Greek emperor ; and it was witk the iitmoſt 
dificulty that Frederic eſcaped the. Milaneſe, who purſued 
him, after he had loſt his army, to the dominions of the 
count de Morienne, who favoured his retreat into Germany. 
All Italy then combined to oppoſe his return; and a new 
town, called Alexandria, in honour of the pope, was built 


between Ali and Tortona, as a future barrier of Italy againſt 


the Germans. Frederic being returned to Germany, quelled 


the commotions of Saxony, and aflembled a diet at Wurtz- 


burg; where he prevailed with the great lords of Germany to 
chuſe his eldeſt fon, Henry (who, by marriage, afterwards 


acquired the crown of Naples) king of the Romans. 


However powerful the emperor was in Germany, he graſped The em- 
but the phantom of power in italy, where the confederacy peror's in» 
againſt him ſtill gathered ſtrength; and the pope, ſollicited tereſt de- 
by preſents from Conſlantinople, was on the point of declaring clines in 


Manuel, the Greek emperor, emperor of the Romans, on the Tah, 


promiſe of a union between the Greet and Romiſb churches. 
All that Frederic, though he proceeded upon right principles, 
did, could not prevent the Italians from ſtrengthening their 
confederacy againſt him; and pope Alexander, in a full con- 


a reconciliation. n 5 | 
. The ſecond ſon of Frederic was, about this time, crowned 


ſiſtory, rejected the applications he was obliged to make for 


50 of Germany; and the duke of Saxony departed for the 
0 


Land, with a great number of cruſaders under his com- 
mand. The emperor, who ſeems to have had a contempt for 
the weakneſs of the times, aſſembled a diet at Forms; where 
he laid before the members his own and their importance, 


with a detail of the inſolence of the holy-ſee, which they 


unanimouſly agreed upon ought to be checked. For this 
purpoſe, the members voted him a ſuppty to enable him to 
undertake another expedition into Italy; and the archbiſhop 
of Mentz marched thither with an army to ſupport his inte- 
reſts, A diſpute at this time happened between Genoa and 
Piſa, concerning the property of the iſland of Sardinia 
and the Piſans, being diſſatisfied with the award pronounced 
by the archbiſhop of Mertz, were put to the ban of the em- 
'pire, as were the Florentines, who took their part. 


The emperor, by this time, gave orders to beſiege Auca- where he 
na, but without effect, becauſe it held a correſpondence is defeat- 


with his enemy, the Greet emperor. On the other hand, ed. 


the cities and ſtates of the confederates aſſembled at Modena, 


where they entered into very ſpirited reſolutions againſt the 


imperial yoke, and bound themſelves to reſiſt -it. Frederic 


was, all this time, in Germany, employed in ſettling the af- 
fairs of Bohemea, which he committed to the care of one So- 


biglaus. The peace of the empire being thereby, in ſome 
meaſure, reſtored, a rendezvons of the imperial army was 
appointed to be held at Ratiſbon; and Frederic, receiving the 

Vol. VIII. G g neceſſary 
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neceſſary ſupplies, ſet out with his army for Italy, by way of 
mount Cents. He quickly reduced Ati, 24 "aig 
and Como; but, in beſteging the new city of Alexandria, he 
received ſo ſevere a repulſe, that he was obliged to retire to 
Pavia, which ſtood firm in his intereſt, though the army of 

the confederate ſtates was then beſieging it. TB 
The confederacy was ſtrengthened. by the fulminations of 
pope Alexander againſt the emperor, which incredibly ope- 
rated to his diſadvantage. His vaſſals, who aſpired to inde- 
pendency, and particularly Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony, 
withdrew from their allegiance, on pretence that they could 
not ſerve againſt the holy-ſee; and, though the confederates 
were obliged to raiſe: the ſiege of Pavia, yet the emperor 
could not take Alexandria, and was obliged to content him- 
. ſelf with ravaging the adjacent country. The imperial ge- 
neral, Chriſtian, archbiſhop of Mentz, was ſomewhat more 
fortunate; for, after taking many cities in thg marche of 
Ancona, and reducing the dutchy of Spoleto, he offered Wil. 
_ liam, king of Sicily, peace, if he would conſent to a marriage 
between that king's ſon and the emperor's daughter ; which 
1 declined, leaſt he ſhould thereby give umbrage to his 

— :: 7 F747; 8 | 

Affairs of The excommunications launched out by the pope affected 
Germany. the courage of Frederic's ſoldiers ; and, thn he was one 
of the beſt generals of his age, and had received a ſtrong re- 
inforcement from Germany, yet he was defeated by the con- 
federates, in a pitched battle, near Cignano, where he nar- 
rowly eſcaped with his life; and the few remains of a fine 
army were obliged to take refuge under the walls of Pavia. 
This was not the only mortification which Frederic moſt un- 
deſervedly underwent at this time. His fleet was defeated 
by the Venetians; and his eldeft fon, prince Henry, was taken 
priſoner in the engagement. This was the triumphal period 
of liberty in Italy. The Milaneſe had received their free- 
dom; the pope was everywhere victorious, and had the art 
to throw out the lure of the Holy Land to the German princes, 
who were otherwiſe well inclined to the emperor's ſervice. 
Lunenburg was now a free town, and the biſhop of Furtz- 
burg had eſtabliſhed a temporal juriſdiction in Franconia. 
Guelpbh, who was deſcended from a duke of Bavaria, whom 
PE} wee have already mentioned, left the emperor the dutchy of 
1 Spoleto, and the marquiſate of Tuſcany, with the iſland of Sar- 
dinta, and ſeveral other eſtates, to which he had a claim, but 
never was poſſeſſed of. This legacy ſerved only to embroil 
the emperor the more. All Frederic's hopes of ſucceeding 
in Italy, now lay in his diſuniting the confederates; in which 
he partly ſucceeded, by his general, the archbiſhop of Meni, 
having prevailed upon the Venetians to detach themſelves 
from the common alliance. In other reſpects, the allies, 
though united againſt him, were jealous of each other. The 
. 0 |  Lucgqueſe 
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Lucgueſe hated the Piſans, as the Genbeſe did the Florentines ; 
but all conſpired towards the diminution of the imperial 


* LH 
» " 


power in /taly. 


The emperor, haughty and over-bearing as he was, could Frederic's 
not, without the greateſt concern, ſee the ſtorm gather round accommo- 
him ; and he offered his friendſhip, in the way of accommo- dation 
dation, to pope Alexander; who gave him the meeting at Ve- with the 
nice, after various intermediate negotiations had proved in- pope. 


effectual. The reception of the emperor at Yenice was very 


| 7 ous, and, when he approached the pope, he humbled 
I 


mſelf at his feet; which brought tears into the eyes of his 
holineſs, ſo that he raiſed, and embraced, him. Soon after 
they retired together, and an accommodation between them 
was concluded. The pope, during the whole of this nego- 
tiation, maintained his ſuperiority; -and Frederic even held 
his ſtirrup when he mounted his muſe. Other circumſtances, 
of great diſcredit to Frederic, attended this accommodation. 
The pope preached in Latin, a language which the emperor 
pretended he did not underſtand; and ſaid whatever he 
pleaſed concerning his own importance; and he proclaimed 
aloud, That, though he was an old man, and a prieſt, he 
had triumphed over a great and a powerful emperor. Some 
writers have ſaid that the pope, on this occaſion, put his foot 
upon the emperor's neck; but this is by no means probable, 
as we do not find. that Frederic was reduced to a ſtate of be- 
ing obliged to ſuffer ſuch an indignity ; and we perceive, 
that, though he underſtood Latin, he had ſpirit enough to 
maintain his dignity, by refuſing to anſwer Alexander in any 
other tongue than the German. But, to ſay the truth, this 
was the only ſpecies of equality which he preſerved, towards 
his holineſs. : | ; 
Tbe treaty of accommodation, which was concluded in 
the year 1177, comprehended the king of Sicily ; and the 
emperor, on the thirteenth of September, ſet out for Ravenna. 
This accommodation was attended with | Hon effects in fa- 
vour of both parties. The confederated ſtates and cities of 
Italy, having now no farther pretexts for diſobedience, ſub- 
mitted to the emperor ; and the pope remained on the papal 
throne without a competitor, as Calixtus acknowledged his 
right. At this time, Alexander called a general council; 
where it was decreed, that no pope ſhould be looked _ 
as duly elected, without his having two thirds of the elec 
tors in his favour : a regulation which prevails to this day. 
Frederic could not have remained ſo long in /taly, had not 


his great ſubjects in Germany been ſo much embroiled among Saxony = 
mpt nothing to his prejudice. forfeits bus 


Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony, had behaved as the tyrant eſtates. 


themſelves that they could atte 


of the empire; and Frederic, upon his return to Germany, was 
not diſpleaſed to find that duke to be extremely unpopular, 


and that he might ſafely humble him. For that Fe 
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called a diet at Vorms; where many articles of accuſation 
were preferred againſt Henry by the great vaſſals of the em- 


pire. He did not deign to attend; and Frederic, from a prin- 


Partition 
of them. 


_ Ciple of moderation, adjourned the diet to Magdeburg, and 


offered to acquit Henry, if he would pay five thouſand marks 


into the imperial treaſury ; which he refuſed to do. A third 


diet was convoked at Go/lar, where Henry the Lion was put 
to the ban of the empire; and Philip, archbiſhop of Cologne, 
was conſtituted the imperial commiſſary for executing the 
ſentence. Philip being joined by the troops of Brabant, 
Flanders, and Guelderland, laid waſte the duke of Saxony's 
eſtates; and the biſhop of e excommunicated him. 
Henry the Lion, by this time, had got together an army; with 
which he defeated all his enemies in Thuringia, retook all 
the places he had loſt in Ye/iphalia, and made the biſhop of 
Halber/tadt his priſoner, after deſtroying his dominions. 

Frederic began now to apprehend that his dignity was in- 
compatible with the vaſt power of the duke of Saxony, who 
was ſon-in-law to the king of England. Fortunately for the 
emperor, the princes of the empire were as jealous as he was 
of the duke; and it was no difficult matter for Frederic to 


form an effectual confederacy to undo him. He convened a 


diet at Vurtzburg, which, at the requeſt. of the Englih am- 
baſſadors, he ajourned to Gelnhanſen, in Weiteravia; where 
Henry the Lion was diſpoſſeſſed of his eſtates, which were 
conferred upon different noblemen ; and the emperor him- 
ſelf carried the ſentence into execution. Henry the. Lion, 
when the ſentence was pronounced, was more powerful than 
the emperor himſelf was in Germany. The houſe of Anbalt 


partook largely of his ſpoils, by receiving a gift of Saxony and 


part of Meſiphalia; and Othe, count of Vitelſbach, the an- 


ceſtor of the preſent houſe of Bavaria, received that duke- 


dom as his portion of the ſpoil. The archbiſhop of Cologne 
took Brunſtwic; and Waldemar, king of Denmark, being 
gained over by Frederic, equipped a fleet, with which he 


blocked up the mouth of the Traue; while Frederic took Lu- 


bec by land, and Henry the Lion fled to Holſtiein. The em- 


peror having compaſſed his ends, in . f. ſo powerful a 


burg: and from thence adjourned to Exfurt. 


ſubject, who, at this time, proſtrated himſe 


f at his feet, 
begging him to reſtore him part of his dominions, was in- 
clined to have ſhewn him favour ; but, as his great fees had 
been granted away under a ban of the empire, Frederic was 
obliged to refer him to a diet that was convoked at Quedlem- 

When the princes aſſembled there, Frederic perceived he 
had done what he could not undo; for they who had ſhared 
in the Saxon ſpoils reſuſed to reſign them; and Frederic ad- 


viſed the duke of Saxony to reſide for ſome time in England, 


till he could ſoften matters in his favour ; but promiſed, in 


the mean time, to take care of his children, and to prote 
for him the territories of Brunſioic and Lunenburg, the on 
| | Eh | ands - 
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lands that remained to him unforfeited in Germany. Henry Duke of 

accoriggly renred to England, where his wife bore him a Saxony re- 
liam, who was the anceſtor of the preſent houſe tires to 

England. 


ſon called 
of Brunſwic and all its branches. a 
The inhabitants of Rome were, at this time, free from all 
the imperial uſurpations; though the emperor's general, the 
archbiſhop of Mentx, was ſtill in Italy with an army. Pope 
Alexander III. dying in 1181, the n Chu without conſult- 
ing the Roman clergy or people, advanced to the popedom 
Ubaldo, a Lucgueſe biſhop of Oſtia, who aſſumed the name of 
Lucius III. but he was driven out of Rome by its inhabitants, 

and he applied to the German general for protection. It ap- 

ears as if Lucius had been in the intereſts of the emperor, 
whoſe general marched his army towards Rome, but he died 
at Tuſculum. The ſpiritual and the tempdral orders, at this 
time, were confounded. Every prelate exerciſed temporal 
and military juriſdiction ; and his eccleſiaſtical preferments 
were only matters of conveniency, not of duty. 


Frederic, and the other powers of Europe, furniſhed the Revolu- 
pope with money, which enabled him to re-enter Rome ; tions in 
from whence he was again expelled by the ſenators, who Italy, 


were ſo barbarous as to put out the eyes of ſeveral of his ec- 
cleſiaſtical adherents, and, in deriſion, ſend them to him 
with mitres on their heads. Lucius was obliged to retire to 
Verona, where all he could do was to fulminate excommu- 
nications againſt his enemies. In the mean while, a very 
black ſtorm hung over Germany, Henry II. of England, who 
was, by far, the moſt powerful prince in Europe, and whoſe 
poſſeſſions in France exceeded thoſe he held in England, in- 
terpoſed in favour of his ſon-in-law Henry the Lion. Frede- 
ric began to repent of his aggrandizing other princes out of 
the Saxon ſpoils; for Otho de Vitelſbach diſcovered ſuch talents 
for government as bade fair for rendering himſelf independ- 
ent of the empire. The emperor, to curb him as much as 
he poſſibly could, erected many parts of his dominions into 
* flefs, and declared Ratiſbon a free city. 5 


n the year 1183, Frederic laid a plan of a general accom- and Cer- 
modation for all his eſtates in /taly; and a congreſs was held many. 
for that purpoſe at Placentia. There, by the intervention of 


Henry, king of the Romans, the emperor's eldeſt ſon, all mat- 


ters were accommodated. The Italian vaſſals of the emperor 


were obliged to take an oath of allegiance to their head ; 
and, in his Roman expedition (for ſo his journey to Rome 
was called) they were obliged to furniſh him with proviſions 


and forage in lieu of all other impoſts. They were entitled to 


raiſe troops and erect fortifications, and to decide pecuniary 
and other cauſes according to their own municipal laws; 
but, when the biſhop of a place was not a count, the nomi- 
nation of conſuls, or podeſtas, was to revert to the empe- 
ror, This pacification, ſo authentically concluded, was, by 
the 7zalians, juſtly conſidered as the æra of their public 

e "T3 | liberty. 
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liberty. The inhabitants of Alexandria, at that time, called 
de Paglia, becauſe their houſes were covered with thatch, 
_ conſidered themſelves as holding the ballance of power in 
Italy, and refuſed to accede to this accommodation; but they 
were afterwards obliged to atone for their obſtinacy by ap. 
plying, in the moſt ſubmiſſive manner, to the emperor at 
Nuremburg, and conſenting to hold their privileges from 
. him. „ 

Henry, After this, in the year 1184, Frederic again declared his 
kinę of fon Henry, king of the Remans; and formally knighted him, 
the Ro- and his Cakes Frederic, at Mentz, where he held à diet, 
mans, He then went to Italy, with a ſincere deſire of accommodat- 
knighted, ing ſome differences with the pope, Lucius III. concernin 
the ſucceſſion of Matilda. Nothing deciſive was ſettled on 
that head, the pope being inflexible, and refuſing to crown 
the young man king of Lombardy ; but Henry, by his own 
power, had that ceremony performed at Milan. He then 
returned to Germany, where he quelled ſome diſturbances 
that had been raiſed by the ambitious archbiſhop of Cologne. 
Returning to Verona, where the council was ſtill fitting, he 
met with Heraclius, the patriarch of Feru/alem, who was 

ſolliciting a cruſade in favour of king Baldwin; but, inſtead 
of entering upon ſo wild a propoſal, Frederic afferted his right 
to the ſucceſſion of the counteſs Matilda. 

He had a meeting with the pope at Verona, where they 
agreed upon having a council convoked for reforming the 
errors and abuſes of the church ; and, upon the return of 
Henry the Lion to take poſſeſſion of Brunſwic and Lunenburg, 
Lucius appeared to be inflexible with regard to the ſucceſſion 
to Matilda's Yomjnions; neither would he give Frederic's ſon, 
prince Henry, the imperial crown ; but the father had him 
crowned king of Lombardy, and then ſet out for Germany; 
where he chaſtized the archbiſhop of Cologne, whoſe ambi- 
tion and avarice raiſed ſome diſturbances. A council was 

then ſitting at Verona, where the patriarch of Feruſalem en- 
deavoured to excite a new cruſade, but without effect; and 
the emperor inſiſted upon his right to the long diſputed ſuc- 
ceſſion of Matilda. He ſeized the towns of Aquapendente, 
Chieſſa, Balſena, Bagnarea, and, after a ſiege of two years, 


| took Orvielo. 
Frederie Frederic then undertook a progreſs through Lombardy and 
prevails Tyſcany, and reconciled moſt of the towns there to his domi- 
againſt : nion; till the death of pope Lucius, who was ſucceeded by 
the pope, Urban III. The popes were always jealous of the German 
| intereſt in Italy, and Urban could not, without uneaſineſs, 
behold a match which was concluded between Henry, Fred:- 

ric's eldeſt fon, and Conſtance, the fiſter and heireſs of Wil- 

lam, king of Sicily. He ſuſpended the biſhops who had aſ- 

fiſted at the ceremony; and the emperor, in return, dil- 
mantled Cremona; but enlarged the privileges of Milan, 

which he had fo lately puniſhed for its diſobedience. 


Le 


' cipal poſts of the magiſtracy, loſt him the hearts of the Bo- 
hemians, who elected, for their duke, Conrade, marquis of PIE 
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The cuſtoms of Germany were, at this time, inexpreſſihl 

barbarous. Where living witneſſes were wanting rpraibly | 
a law-ſuit, the parties had recourſe to ſingle combat; which 
was performed in the biſhop's court-yard before him or his 
officers. This ridiculous and cruel practice, about the year 
1186, began to abate; and Bernard, biſhop. of Mentz, firſt 
ſhewed the Germans the method of keeping regiſters in writ- 
nn the ſecurity of private and public property. | 


— 


rederic gave the government of his Italian dominions to Returns to 
his ſon Henry, and returned to Germany, where he found Germany, 


eyery thing in diſorder. The archbiſhop of Mentz ſtood in 
oppoſition to him in raiſing an archbiſhop to the ſee of 
Triers; and Canute, king of Denmark, refuſed to pay him 


homage for Wandalia. Frederic employed Buge/laus, whom 


be had made duke of Pomerania, to make war upon the 


Danes; but he was defeated by 1 biſhop of Lunden, 
who blocked up the mouth of th&river Pena; and, next 
year, Canute obliged Bugeſſaus to hold Pomerania as a fief of 
Pan, This was extremely mortifying to the emperor, 
who invited Canute to be preſent at the nuptials of his ſon 
Frederic with Canute's ſiſter Chriſtina. Canute, ſuſpeRing that 
the emperor deſigned to entrap him, as he probably did, de- 
clined the invitation; which exaſperated Frederic ſo much, 
that he ſent home the princeſs with contempt ; while Ca- 
nute, in revenge, ravaged the northern parts of Germany. 

In the year 1187, a quarrel happened between Bela, king 
of Hungary, and his brother Emeric. The latter fled to So- 
bieſlaus, the duke of Bohemia, who put him under an arreſt, 
and ſent him to his brother ; for which Frederic ſummoned 
Sobieflaus to the diet of the empire, and deprived him of his 
dominions ; which were given to Frederic, the ſon of Ula- 
diſiaus, his predeceſſor. This new duke receiving ſome aſ- 
ſiſtance from the biſhop of Saltſhurg, ſettled himſelf. at 
Prague; where the people, who bated Uladi/laus, willingly 
received him. After this, bog ſummoned to attend the 
diet at Ratiſbon, Sobieſlaus afſembled an army, which defeated 
him in his attempt to return to Prague; but was, in his turn, 
defeated by Frederic, who thereby gained poſſeſſion of Bo- 
hemia. His tyranny, and his raiſing foreigners to the prin- 


and puts 


his ene- 


s to 


Znain, in Moravia; for which they were put to the ban of 0. ban of 
the empire. This daring violation of the im erial dignity the em- 
was reſented by the emperor, who reinſtated Frederic in his Pire. 


dukedonr. ; b 
The popes ſeldom failed to improve every difficulty of an 
emperor to their own purpoſes. Urban was diſobliged at the 
marriage of Henry, king of the Romans, with Conſtancę of Si- 
cily; and he laid hold of certain intermedlings of Frederic 


with the eccleſiaſtical revenues to ſtir up the German prelates 
5 634 againſt 
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againſt him; though the true cauſe of his diſquiet lay in his 
having ſeized the eſtates of Matilda. The emperor, aware 

of his deſign, had the addreſs to eonvoke an eccleſiaſtical aſ- 

ſembly at GC obanſen; where he laid open the encroachments 

of the pope in ſo ſtrong a light before them, that he prevailed 
with them to join in a remonſtrance againſt his conduct. A | 
paper was accordingly drawn up, accuſing him of having 
invaded the imperial rights in /aly, and of having ſtirred up : 
the vaſſals of the empire to rebellion ; with various other 
charges of the ſame nature. Urban's death, juſt as he was ; 
about to have launched the bolt of excommunication againſt | 
the emperor, prevented farther conſequences at that time; | 
but the papal cauſe was ſupported by Philip, the warlike | 
archbifhop of Cologne, who was apoſtolical legate in Ger- | 
thany. | 5 „ | 

5 Urben was ſucceeded hy Gregory VIII, who died in the ſe- 
cond month'of his reign; and Frederic, in a diet at Worms, 
brought over the princes of the empire to declare againſt the | 
archbiſhop of Cologne, and to cut off all communication be- | 
tween him and the reſt of Germany, Frederic, about the 

ſame time, was embroiled with Hubert, count of Savoy, who | 
was a declared partizan of the ſee of Rome, becauſe he aimed 
at being independent of the empire. Frederic had erected the 
ſees of Turin and Geneva into imperial fiefs, which Hubert | 
oppoſed, and the emperor therefore deſtroyed his eſtates. | 
Upon the death of Hubert, his fon Thomas fell under the tu- | 
telage of the marquis of Montferrat, who prevailed with | 
Henry, king of the Romans, to revoke the decree which 

erected the biſhopric of Turin into a fief of the empire: but 

the count of Savoy, on the other hand, was obliged to do ho- 
mage to the emperor for the juriſdiction and lordſhip of that 
city, which he acquired from the biſhop. CY | 

He under- Io the year 1188, all Europe was thrown into conſterna- 

takes a tion by*the accounts of Saladin having retaken Jeruſalem. 

cruſade. Clement III. who ſucceeded Gregory VIII. in the popedom, 

Ws i was an enthuſiaſt in the cauſe, and preached up a new cru- | 

ſade, which the emperor Frederic moſt unaccountably em- | 
| braced ; and was thereupon reconciled to the pope : and he 

ſent a German count, who formally demanded from Saladin 

reſtitution of the holy city and ſepulchre. All Chrr/tendom 

ſeemed to be ſmitten with the ſame religious rage. The 

reader, in the former parts of this work, has been made ac- 
quainted with the madneſs of Frederic's conduct on this oc- 

caſion. Not only he himſelf, but his ſon Frederic, duke of 

Suabia, with ſixty- eight of the chief princes in Germany, took 

the croſs; and, though Frederic decreed that none ſhould en- 

liſt himſelf as a cruſader who could not afford to ſpend three 

marks of filver, yet the numbers who enliſted amounted to 

one hundred and fifty thouſand men ; all of them well ap- 

pointed, armed, and accoutred, That no — 

| appen 


* 


happen in the empire during his abſence, he reconciled him- ; 
ſelf to Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony; and that prince ſwore 
he would attempt nothing to injure Frederic during his ab- 
ſence. | 8 Ds ; 
The emperor then applied himſelf, by the aſſiſtance of the 
pope, who indulged him to the utmoſt, to raiſe money for 
his expedition; and the ſums he amaſſed were incredible, 
both from eccleſiaſtics and laics. He then ſettled the ſuc- 
eeſſion to his empire, and marched through Auſtria and Hun- 
gary at the head of one hundred thoufand enthuſiaſts ; the 
odd fifty thoufand having, it ſeems, thought proper to buy 
off their ſerviſes by the conſent of the pope. He then fell His death, 
upon 1/aac Angelus, the emperor of Conſtantinople, whom he 
defeated, becauſe he denied him a paſſage through his domi- 
nions, as he alſo did the ſultan of Iconium; and he filled 
all Aſia with the terror of his name, where he died; but the 
manner of his death is uncertain, as we have already ſeen. ' 
He moſt probably caught it by bathing in the river Cydnus, 
though ſome ſay he was drowned. _ 11 wo 
He wag a prince of great accompliſhments ; and the ſtrik- and cha» 
ing inequalities of his temper and conduct may be well ac- racter. 
counted for by the turbulence of the times in which he lived. 
He has been accuſed, by ſome, of atheiſm ; .but this charge 
probably aroſe from the ſettled contempt and hatred he had 
for the papal power, His embarking ſo late in life as he 
did in the cruſade, plainly evinces that he had a ſenſe of 
religion, however miſtaken it might be. His death happened 
02390; and he is ſaid to have been buried in the city of 
re. | 
"By his firſt wife, Alice, who was a daughter to the mar- 
quis of Ur/bourg, and whom he repudiated, he had not any 
children. His ſecond wife was Beatrix, a daughter of Ber- 
nard, duke of Burgundy; and by that princeſs he had five 
> ſons and two daughters; viz. Henry, who ſucceeded him; 
5 Frederic, duke of Suabia, who attended him in his expedi- 
tion; Conrade, duke of Rottenburg; Otho, duke of Bur- 
. gundy, which came by the mother; and his youngeſt ſon 
was Philip, for whom he made up an eſtate out of the eccle- 
| ſiaſtic lands and revenues which he ſeized. Sophia, one of 
I his daughters, was wife to Conrade, duke of Mijnia, and 
ſome ſay the marquis of Montferrat. His fecond daughter, 
Beatrix, was married to the duke of Lorrain, and was after- 
wards abbeſs of Puedlemburg. NIE 
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23. Henry VI. ſurnamed the Severe. 
Acceſſion FT PON the death of Frederic Barbaroſſa, his ſon, the 
of Henry duke of Suabia, headed the remains of his army, 
| VI which was reduced to about eight thouſand men; but he died 


| at the ſiege of Prolemars. Moſt part of the ſurviving Germans 
# returned to their own country, under the landgrave of Thu. 
ringia, the duke of Guelderland, and the count of Holſtein; 

and they who remained ranged themſelves under the banners 
of Leopold, duke of Auſtria.” . ® | 
New diſ- About the time of Frederic Barbaraſſa's death, died Wil. 
ſentions iam, king of Sicily and Naples; by which Henry, in right of 
in the em- his wife, came to the poſſeſſion of that crown. Upon the 
pire. departure of his father from the Holy Land, Henry the Lion, 
without regard to his oath, ſtirred up new diflentions in the 

empire, and leagued himſelf with Hartwick, archbiſhop of 

Bremen, who plundered great part of the Northern Germany, 

and reduced Lubec, Hamburgh, and other places of import- 

ance, before the king of the Romans, in the then exhauſted 

ſtate of Germany, could aſſemble an army to oppoſe them. 

At laſt, he gave battle to Henry the Lion, and defeated him, 

near Ferden; forced him to fly to England; but afterwards 
admitted him to peace, on condition of one of his ſons being 
delivered up as a hoſtage, while the eldeſt was to attend him 

to [taly ; and the chief ſeats of his rebellion to be diſmant- 


led. b 
The peace of Germany being thus reſtored, Henry prepared 
to march into Italy, where Tancred, his wife's natural bro- 
ther, had been proclaimed king of Siciiy. Henry, to ſtrengthen 
his party in Italy, confirmed and encreaſed the privileges of 
the Lombard ſtates and cities, and likewiſe thoſe of Genoa and 
Piſa ; which laſt he erected into a free republic, on condition 
| of their aſſiſting him with a fleet againſt Tancred. | 
Pope Ce- Cele/line III. about the year 1191, ſucceeded to the papal 
eins throne; being, at the time of his election, eighty-ſix years 
choſen, of age. The emperor thought it was of great conſequence 
for him and his wife to be crowned at Rome. This could 
not be done till the pope (who was a layman) was made a 
prieſt and biſhop, and exalted into the papal, chair ; which 
was performed with a thouſand ridiculous ceremonies. Next 
day, the imperial pair were crowned; and it is ſaid, that, af- 
ter the crown was put upon the emperor's head; the haughty 
old man kicked it down, to teach that prince what he owed 
to the papal ſee. - | 7 | 
Though this fact is queſtioned by ſome, yet it is too 
- ſtrongly atteſted to be denied. What makes it the more 
probable, is, that the friendſhip of his holineſs was ſo im- 
portant at this time, that he gave him up the town of a uſe 
0 culum; 
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tulum; which was demoliſhed by the Romans, and Preſcati 
was built upon its ruins. Though Tancred: was a 8 ry 


yet he was a leſs formidable neighbour than Henry; and Ce- 
Hine commanded that emperor, on the ſevereſt penalties, 
not to proceed in his Expedition againſt Naples and Sicily. 
Henry was well ſupported by the German princes, who pro- 
bably propoſed to conquer thoſe fine countries, as the Nor- 


mans had done before, and to hold them under himſelf, The 


latter, therefore, notwithſtanding the pope's prohibitions, 
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Ruin of 
the em- 


proceeded in his expedition; and, after 3 almoſt all peror's 
a 


Campania, Apulia, and Calabria, he laid ſiege to 


fleet, had not an uncommon mortality attacked his army and 
reduced its numbers, ſo that he was oblged to diſcontinue 
his operations. Among other great men, died Philip the War- 
like, archbiſhop of Cologne, with Othe, duke of Bohemza ; 
and it was with the greateſt difficulty that Henry himſelf re- 
covered from that contagion, The people of Naples and 
Sicily were far better ſatisfied in being ſubjects to Tancred 
than to Henry, from whom they revolted as ſoon as they ſaw 


him diſabled from continuing the war; and the Salernians, 
with whom the empreſs had taken refuge, treacherouſly de- 
. livered her up to Tancred ; who, with great honour, reſtored 


her to her huſband. | 

This loſs of Henry's army did not diſcourage him from 
purſuing his undertaking, unſucceſsful as it had hitherto 
been. e went to Genoa, where he entered into a new con- 


vention for the uſe of the Genoeſe ſhips; and he performed a 


progreſs over all the towns of Lombardy, which he again con- 
firmed in their allegiance, and then he repaired to Moerms. 


There he knighted Lewis IV. of Bavaria; 2 Suabia to 


his brother Conrade; and the dutchy of Spoleto, with large 
eſtates in Tuſcany, of which he had ſtripped the Guelph fa- 
mily, to his other brother, Philip. | 


les itſelf; j 
and muſt have become maſter of it, by the help of the Genoeſe Th. 5 


About this time, the Teutonic order was eſtabliſhed in Ger- Original 
many, and forms an important period in that hiſtory. They of the 


took their riſe from the remains of thoſe German noblemen Teutonic 


and gentlemen who had ſo bravely ſerved in the Holy Land knights. 


under the duke of Suabia, after the death of his father Bar- 
baroſſa. Being incorporated under the order of a knight- 


hood, they got poſſeſſion of a Greek, or Teutonic, chapel on 


the mount Zion, and put themſelves under the protection of 
the Bleſſed Virgin. Thus their order was partly military and 
partly charitable, their employment reſembling that of the 
Knights-Templars, in guarding and entertaining pilgrims in 
their journeys to and from Feruſalem ; and, by their oath, 
they were obliged to protect the church, the clergy, the wi- 
dow, the orphan, the poor, and the diſtreſſed. They quickly 
became favourites with the emperor, Henry VI. who recom- 
mended them to the pope; and Celęſtine confirmed them in 


all their privileges and poſſeſſions; aſſigned them a proper 


habit 
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habit to wear, and gave them an armorial bearing; which 
was a black croſs upon a white banner; with ſeveral rules 
in the romantic ſpirit of thoſe times. The original number 
was not to exceed forty, but none of them was to be under 
the degree of a gentleman by birth; and one Henry Walpot, 
a German, was choſen their firſt grand-maſter. After the 
Chriſtians had entirely loft the Holy Land, this order became 
quite military, and was of great conſequence in the affairs of 
Europe. The firſt houſe they had in Germany was built by 
1 the emperor at Coblents. 5 8 | 
Aﬀairs of The vaſt application which Henry gave to the affairs of his 
Germany empire, his aſſiduous adminiſtration of juſtice in perſon, 
= the popular manner in which. he behaved towards all ranks 
of ſubjects, and his liberalities. towards the cities, both of 
the empire and Italy, had two great objects in view: the 
one was, the renewal of his expedition againſt the two Si- 
cilies; and the other was, the rendering the empire heredi- 
tary in his family : but he found both theſe projects to be 
attended with great difficulty. He had given the inveſtiture 
of the biſhopric of. Liege to one Lothair; but Albert, another 
eccleſiaſtie, had been elected by the canons, and confirmed 
by the pope. Albert was found murdered by two German 
knights. The archbiſhop of Mentz flew to arms; and the 
emperor, being ſuſpected of having ſome concern in the 
murder, was in danger of being depoſed, had he not con- 
vened an aſſembly of the ſtates at Coblentz,-where he ſolemnly 
aſſerted his innocence, gave orders that the murderers ſhould 
be proſecuted to the utmoſt, and that Lothair ſhould be de- 
prived of the fee, which was given to Albert de Cuck. 

About this time, Henry the Lion, notwithſtanding his 
great age and the variety of his misfortunes, refuſed to eva- 
cuate Halſtein, according to agreement, to duke Adolphus. 
The latter could expect no aſfiſtance from the emperor, who 
then was entirely buſied in raiſing troops for his Italian ex- 
pedition. But duke Bernard of Saxony, the marquis of Bran- 
denburg, and the other princes who enjoyed Henry the Lion's 
ſpoils, gave Ado/phus ſuch aſſiſtance as drove Henry out of 

Haolſtein, and procured the inveſtiture of it from the empe- 

. ror, with all its dependencies. gs | a 
and Den- The ſucceſſes of Adolphus rendered duke Bernard jealous. 
mark, He pretended that ſome part of his conqueſts ought to be- 
| long to his family. Hoſtilities commenced. Bernard pre- 
ared to beſiege Lubec, and Adolphus reduced Lawenberg. 
This quarrel reached, at laſt, to Denmark. The party of 
Adolphus eſpouſed the cauſe of Maldemar, the pretender to 
that crown; while Canute, the reigning king, acted with ſo 
much addreſs, that Waldemar was taken priſoner; and Adol- 
phus, being driven out of Sz/awic, was obliged to receive the 
law from Canute. But another, and more important, ſcene 

was now opencd in Germany. : 

| En Richard 
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en Richard I. king of England, who had exhibited prodigies Henry de- 
les of valour, to no purpoſe, in the Ho- Land, having taken tains Ri- 
er leave of that grave of the Europeans, was, upon his return chard, 
ler to his own dominions, ſhip-wrecked on the Adriatic coaſt ; king of 
ot, and, though he endeavoured to conceal himſelf, by travel- England, 
he ing, in the habit of a pilgrim, through the territories of in chains. 
ne Leopold, duke of Auſtria, yet he was diſcovered, made pri- 
of ſoner, and moſt ſhamefully loaded with irons. The empe- 
by ror, as the head of the empire, claimed the cuſtody of the 
royal priſoner, which Leopold yielded to him upon pecuniary 
his conſiderations. Henry was too mercenary to attend to the 
n, requeſts of Richard's friends and Engliſh ſubjects, to have 
ks him ſet at liberty ; but, to give ſome colour for his deten- 
of tion, he accuſed him, before the diet of Haguenau, of ſeveral 
he malverſations in his conduct as a cruſader ; and of his having 
i- entered into an alliance with Tancred, the uſurper of the two 
li Sicilies. Though thoſe charges were in themſelves unjuſt and 
be ridiculous, and though Richard was not amenable to any tri- 
re bunal, yet he pleaded his own cauſe with great ſtrength of 
er reaſon and evidence, and turned all the charges againſt him 
ed upon his accuſers; inſomuch that, barbarous as that age was, 
» | 1 princes of the empire interceded with Henry for Richard's 
e liberty. „ 1 0 
he T wo great obſtacles lay to this; the firſt was Henry's own He is rate 
n- avarice, and his deſire of amaſſing money for his expedition ſomed. 
ly to Italy. The next was the intrigues of Philip, king of 
Id France, who found his account in Richard's detention. He 
e- therefore fixed the royal ranſom to about three hundred 


thouſand pounds fterling ; a moſt amazing ſum in thoſe 
days; which was raiſed by the aſſiduity of Richard's mother 


a- and the zeal of his Engliſb ſubjects. The emperor inſiſted 
iS, likewiſe upon Richard giving orders for ſetting at liberty the 
10 tyrant king of Cyprus, whom he had dethroned ; and his 
x- giving to the duke of * eldeſt ſon his niece Eleanore of 
* 5 — in marriage. Richard knew the value of liberty, at 
's that juncture when his crown was threatened by the prac- 
of tices of his brother John, better than to diſpute any of the 
e- terms; but, ſo very ſordid was the emperor, that, though 
the queen-mother paid two thirds of the ranſom, it is thought 
8. that he would ſtill have detained the royal priſoner, that he 
e- might get a farther ſum from the king of France, had he not 
2 been deterred by the interpoſition of the princes of the em- 
g. pire, who demanded the liberty of Rc ard in very high 
of terms. The emperor gave orders accordingly, but ſoon af- 
to ter retracted them; and Richard muſt have been again ar- 
ſo Teſted, had he not got out of the imperial dominions with 
1 amazing diſpatch. Richard had left hoſtages behind him for 
* the payment of the reſidue of his ranſom which was to go 
ne into the pocket of the duke of Auſtria. Richard finding 
ſome difficulty in the impoveriſhed ſtate of England, the duke 
d moſt unmanfully was about to have put the hoſtages to death 


when 
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when the moner arrived, with the princeſs Eleanore of Bri. 
tany. Before ſhe came to Vienna, Leopold died of a fall 
from his horſe ; but, in his laſt moments, he ordered the 
Engliſb hoſtages to be ſet at liberty. It is difficult to ſay what 
pretext Leopald's ſon and ſucceſſor could have for oppoſing 
this order; but it is certain that he. not only broke off his 
match with Eleanore, whom he ſent back, but would have 
detained the hoſtages, had he not been compelled by the 
| biſhops and ſtates of his dominions to ſet them at liberty. | 
. The W of Henry againſt the king of England ha! 
been ſo ſhameful, that, when Henry was preparing to ſet 
out on his Italian expedition, he ſent ambaſſadors to aſk Ri- 
chard's pardon for what had happened, and even to promiſe 
reſtitution of the ſum he had ſo ſcandalouſly extorted from 
him. A competition, about this time, happening concern- 
ing the dukedom, or kingdom, of Bohemia (for it was both 
by turns) Henry ſold the inveſtiture of it to the biſhop of 
9 5 Ha upon the death of Wenceſſaus. Henry the Lion con- 
tinued as reſtleſs as ever; but all his ſchemes failing, he en- 
deavoured to recover the good graces of the emperor, who 
took into his favour Henry's ſon, the duke of Brunſtwic; and, 
at laſt, by the interceſſion of Conrade, the count-palatine, -- 
he was reconciled to himſelf. Soon after, Henry the Lion 
died, at the age of . ſeventy, leaving behind him three ſans, 
the eldeſt of whom was in poſſeſſion of Brunſtwic. The af- 
fairs of Germany being thus pacified, Henry ſent an army to- 
wards Naples, under the command of his general Berthold, 
who reduced ſeveral places. Tancred, in the mean while, 
24 loſt his ſon Roger; and was ſo affected with grief, that he 
died himſelf in a few days after; but his fubjeEts declared 
Ul infant ſon Villiam, who was in his cradle, his ſuccef- 
-. "or; | | | 
. Hemry This news determined Henry to paſs, in perſon, into Itah. 
courts his He had always continued his ſubſidies to the Piſans and Ge- 
friendſhip. noeſe; and they lent him their joint fleets to reduce Naples by 
ſea, which he himſelf attacked by land. That city ſoon fell 
into his hands, as did all Apulia and Calabria. He took Pa- 
lermo by ſtorm, and exerciſed moſt horrid eruelties upon the 
inhabitants. In ſhort, nothing could withſtand his fortune. 
He purſued the widow and infant ſon of Tancred, and, after 
beſieging them in Salerno, they ſurrendered upon a capitula- 
tion offered by himſelf ; by which the young prince was to 
return to the principality of Tarentum. The emperor, how- 
ever, no ſooner got him into his power, than he moſt inhu- 
manly ordered him to be caſtrated, and his eyes put out; 
and ſhut up his mother, and her two daughters, in a mo- 
naſtery in Alſace. This imperial monſt er's next ſtep was to 
ſeize all their effects, and the treaſures which had been 
amaſſed by Tancred and his predeceſſors. He then new mo- 
delled his government of the two Sicilies, which he had en- 
truſted in the hands of Germans as rapacious and cruel as 


himſelf; 


"I 


, was, I EO OG „ 
ri. pimſelf; and carried with him, by way of hoſtages, into 3 
fall Germany, the chief prelates and noblemen of the country, | 
the The ſufferings of the Sicilians were beyond what human na- 
hat ture could bear. They rebelled, and the emperor ordered 
ing all his hoſtages to loſe their eyes.. 1 
his While he remained in $:c:ly, a moſt extraordinary event of Wonder= | 
ave nature happened. His empreſs, CGon/lance, the heireſs of that ful birth { 
the noble crown, though conſiderably paſt fifty years of age, of Fre. 

grew pregnant; and Henry, to put the reality of her delivery auric II. 
a1] DO diſpute, ordered a ſpacious ſcaffold to be erected gi 
ſet on the plains of Palermo; where ſhe was delivered, in fight 
Li- of his people and army, of a ſon, whoſe name was Frederic; 
iſe and who afterwards was emperor. | 05 
"Mm Till this time, Henry had been indefatigable in aggrandifing A new 
n. his brothers. On the death of Conrade, duke of dati, he cruſade, 
th had beſtowed all his dominions on his brother Philip, who 

of had married the daughter of the Greek emperor ; and, upon 
n- the death of Conrade, count-palatine, he beſtowed the in- 

n- veſtiture of his dominions upon his ſon- in- law Henry, duke 
ho of Brunfwic. The emperor was, at this time, the terror of all 
id, Eurepe; but, powerful as he was, he durſt not refuſe to liſten 
E to the pope's admonitions that he would take upon him the 
jon croſs; and, in imitation of his father, ordered an army to 
18, march to the Holy Land. Henry knew that the pope ſollicited 
afe this only becauſe he was afraid of his preſence in Italy; buy 
0- he was obliged actually to ſend thither ſome troops under t 
Id, command of the archbiſhop of Mentz and other princes 
le, and even to promiſe ſolemnly to take the croſs upon himſelf 5 
he as ſoon as he ſhould return from finiſhing his affairs in Sicily, 
ed where the inhabitants now threatened a general revolt. 
l The ſpirit of cruſading was, at this time, fo ſtrong in Ger- 
many, that Margaret, queen-dowager of Hungary, ſiſter to 
UP the king of France, took upon herſelf the croſs; and actu- 
e- ally joined, with an army, the archbiſhop of Mentz, who 
by marched through her dominions. A ſecond army went by 
ll ſea, in ſhips provided by the inhabitants of HI and the 
4— Hans towns; and Henry took hold of the occaſion to lead a 
ne third army into Hay), in the year 1196, with an expreſs pro- 
e. miſe to ſend it into the Holy Land as ſoon as the affairs of Si- 
er cily were ſettled. „ . 1 
a The emperor found every thing in confuſion in S:cly and Henry's 
to Naples, through the horrid cruelty and perfidy he had been cruelties 
i wil of. The Genoeſe had demanded of him to fulfil the in Sicrly, 
u- lations he had contracted for the uſe of their fleet; but 
; he laughed at their ambaſſador's requeſt; and told him, 
43 That, as he was their ſuperior, they were obliged to furniſh 
to him with ſhips. The biſhop of Worms, and the other Ger- 
en man deputies, continued to oppreſs the people, particularly 
- thoſe of Palermo, Naples, and Capua; ſo that they ran to 
2 arms, and applied to Roger, count de Acerra, to head them. 
as The count of Molgſſa was likewile very active in ftirring up 


the 
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_ the other towns of Sicily to throw off the imperial yoke, 
The count de Acerra was unſucceſsful and cruſhed by the 
emperor's governors ;.and Henry, upon his arrival, diveſted 
the rebellious cities of all their properties and privileges, 
which he beſtowed upon his German adherents. Even this 
ſeverity was far from quelling the revolt; and Henry pro- 
poſed a congreſs to be held at Capua, to give ſatisfaction to 
the malcontents. He there promiſed to redreſs all their 
grievances, and to reſtore them to their eſtates and privi- 
ſeges but no ſooner had the aſſembly broken up, and the 
Sicilians laid down their arms, than he moſt perfidiouſly broke 
- » . the terms, filled Sicily with his troops, ſeized the perſons of 
45 the chief inſurgents, put ſome of them to death, and carried 
5 others to Pe NIRO e 46%, —_ 

Arebel- As the empreſs Con/tance conſidered Sicily not only as her 
hon native country, but her inheritance, ſhe could not, without 
againſt horror, reflect upon the miſeries it had ſuffered; and regarded 
bim, her own huſband as the faithleſs butcher of her kindied who 
headed by had been exterminated by his cruelty. Perhaps the infide- 
the em- lity, and the brutal indifference, of her huſband towards 
. preſs. her, contributed not a little to her reſentment, which ſhe 
| purſued like a woman of ſenſe and ſpirit. She is ſaid to have 
privately engaged one count Jordani, a Sicilian nobleman, 
and ſome of his friends, in a conſpiracy, to fortify them- 
elves in the iſland of Lipara till ſhe could openly declare for 
them. In this ſhe was wartanted, by her duty as ſovereign 
of the two Sicilies, the emperor being. no other than her ſub- 
ſtitute. Another reaſon might concur, not taken notice of 
by hiſtory. He had cauſed his ſon Frederic, though in his 
cradle, to be choſen king of the Romans by fifty-two noble- 
men and biſhops, who durſt not oppoſe his will. He had 
obliged them to concur with him in'declaring the empire he- 
reditary; and he had annexed to it, for ever, the kingdoms 
of Naples and Sicily. This laſt meafure muſt have been very 
diſagreeable to the empreſs, as it took from her and her po- 
ſterity the independency of her crown. Jordani was be- 
trayed, and, being taken priſoner, he was put to death with 
the moſt exquiſite torments, and his followers were executed 

Iikewiſe. | E 1725 
Henry now imagining that it would be impoſſible for the 
 Sicilians ever after to diſturb his government, no longer reſiſt- 
_ ed the importunities of his army to go to the Holy Land; and 
they marched off with the biſhop-of Vurtaburg at their head. 
The empreſs had watched for this junctute, and ſhe employed 
Renaldo and Landolph to ſpirit up a general inſurrection. They 
were ſo ſucceſsful, that Landolph was choſen head of the in- 
ſurgents; and he immediately publiſhed. an edict, aboliſhing 
all the taxes and--penalties that the emperor had laid upon 
the Sicilians. This had the deſired effect. The empreſs 
now openly acted, and advanced, at the head of an army 
which joined her, againſt her wicked huſband, __ wy 
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obliged to ſhut himſelf up in a caftle, where he was be- 


ſieged, but found means to enter into a negotiation: b 
which he partly recovered his liberty : but 8 10 His death, 


ſleep in an unwholeſome air, after hunting, he contr 

diſeaſe, of which he died. Some have faid that he e e 
ſoned by the empreſs; but this charge agrees ill with the 
general tenour of her conduct. He died in the year 1197, 
in the ſeventh year of his reign, and the thirty-ſecond of his 


1 IS | : 
Never did any prince make a worſe uſe than Henry did of ard cha. 
the advantages which nature and education gave him. His rader. 


erſon was tall, beautiful, and well-ſhaped ; his manner of 
addreſs noble: his elocution irreſiſtible; his judgment true 
and penetrating ; his views extenſive, but well compacted; 
and his courage and conduct in war equal to that of any ge- 
neral of the age. With all thoſe accompliſhments, his am- 
bition, avarice, meanneſs, and perfidy, could only be ex- 
ceeded by the cruelties he exerciſed, eſpecially upon the Si- 
alans. His ambition was ſo great, that he ſummoned the 
Greek emperor to pay him homage for his empire; and, ag 
he died in the flower of his age, it is more than probable, 
that, had he lived, he would have attempted either to have 
poſſeſſed himſelf of it, or to have rendered it tributary by 
force. Two obſtacles lay in the way of this ſcheme. The 
firſt was. the violent impulſe which prevailed among the 
Germans to enter upon the cruſade, which was fo ſtrong that 
it ſwallowed up all other conſiderations of policy and ambi- 
tion. 'The next was the dreadful misfortunes which at- 
tended the Germans who were employed in thoſe expeditions; 
for there is little reaſon to doubt, that, had any conſiderable 
number of them ſurvived, Henry intended to have put himſelf 
at their head, and to have attacked the Greets, whom they 
hated worſe than they did the infidels themſelves. Henry's 
great principle of government was, that all the diſmember- 
ments which had been made from the empire ſince the days 
of Charles the Great, were only ſo many proſperous uſurpa- 
tions ; and therefore it was lawful for him to employ all the 
means that were in his power to reſume them. He found it 
nat eaſy to break the power of the great princes of his empire, 
but, at laſt, he ſucceeded by Ren the abſurd depend- 
ence. of the vaſſal upon his ſuperior. His father had begun 
to attack that principle of the feudal-law, but did not go ſo 
far as the ſon did towards aboliſhing it. Henry, at the time 


of his death, was the terror of Europe and ſ; and he had 


the peculiar happineſs of being well ſerved by his brothers, 
who merited all the great favours he heaped upon them. 
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24. Philip I. of Suabia. 


TT is evident, from what follows, that neither the princes 

of the empire, nor the pope, thought themſelves bound 
by what they were forced to agree to in the reign of Henry 
VI. The duke of Saabia was upon his march towards Jah 
when he received an account of his brother's death near 
Meſſina, together with the regalia, and his laſt will, conſti- 
tuting him guardian to his nephew, Frederic Il. during his 
minority. e, at the ſame time, received intelligence that 
all the Sicilians were in arms under the empreſs Conflance, and 
that a general maſſacre had been committed upon the Ger- 


mans in the two Sicilies. Thoſe events determined him to re- 


turn to Germany, to aſſert his own, and his nephew's, rights. 


Innocent III. had ſucceeded Celeſtine III. in the popedom, and 


was diſpoſed to carry the pontifical pretenſions to their utmoſt 
height; but he was obliged to conceal his ambition during the 
reign of the late emperor. Henry was no ſooner dead than In- 
nocent abſolved from their oaths the Germans who had recog- 
nized young Frederic king of the Romans, and exhorted the 
archbiſhops of Tiers and Cologne, and all the German princes 
with whom he had any influence, to proceed to a new elec- 
tion, and transfer the empire from the houſe of Suabia. In 


conſequence of thoſe letters, the two archbiſhops, with the 


count-palatine of the Rhine, the landgrave of Thuringia, and 
ſeveral other princes, both ſpirituzF and temporal, met at Co- 
logne, to elect an emperor, who ſhould not be formidable by 
his paternal dominions; and their choice fell upon Berthold, 
duke of Zeringia, a ſmall diſtri in Swiſſerland; but he de- 


clined the honour : and their ſecond choice fell upon Othe, 


of Saxony, ſon of Henry the Lion. | 
Germany was then in a moſt-creadful ſituation. The houfe 
of Suabia was ſupported by the archbiſhops of Mentz, Mag- 


debourg, and Beſangon; the king of Bobemia; the dukes of 


Saxony, Bavaria, Auſtria, and Morawa ; with many other 
biſhops and princes of great power and influence. Otho, al- 


ſembling his party, was crowned, at Aix-la- Chapelle, by the 


archbiſhop of Cologne; and his election was confirmed by the 
pope, who excommunicated Philip and all the adherents of 
the houſe of Suabia. Young Frederic's party, on the other 
hand, aſſembled at Arnſberg, where they confirmed his elec- 
tion as emperor ; but choſe his uncle Philip king.of the Ro- 
mans, and gave him the executive power of the government. 
Oil was ſupported by Richard I. of England, and Philip by 
Philip Angy/fus of France, who himſelf had an eye upon the 
empire. Nothing was ſeen all over Germany but devaſtations 
10 ſire; and the party of Philip, in general, was preva- 
ent. 8 | 
W It 
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It ſeems, by the complexion of hiftor „as if Philip had © 
been, by his party, elected, not only blog of the ers 
but emperor of Germany; and he is accordingly mentioned 


in hiſtory as ſuch. It is probable that even many of the 
friends of the houſe of Suabia did not think the election of 


Frederic II. to be king of the Romans, . ag and Philip 


was again crowned at MHentx by the archbiſhop of Tarentum, 
who acted for the archbiſhop of that city and the archbiſhop 
of Triers, who had quitted Otho's party. 


Philip, after this ſecond coronation, burnt the towns of Philip ' ; 
Benn, Coblentz, and others belonging to the oppoſite party, prevails, | 


and laid fiege to Brunſwic ; but he was obliged to raife it, 
and retire to Alſace, where he forced the inhabitants to ſwear 
allegiance to him in the city of Straſbourg. About this time, 
Premiſlaus, king of Bohemia, one of Otho's moſt ſanguine 
partizans, joined Philip, in conſideration of a family marri- 
age between the daughter of the one and the ſon of the other, 
both of them in their cradles. This marriage proving a diſ- 
appointment to the count-palatine, Orho's brother, he be- 
ſieged VWurtzburg; but an accommodation took place between 


the count and Philip, who promiſed him the inveſtiture of 


Brunſwic, which, however, he never could obtain from 
Otho. Richard, king of England, who, by means of the vaſt 

treaſures he had furniſhed him, had been Otho's chief ſup- 

port, was now dead, and was ſucceeded by his brother John, 

who refuſed to pay Otbo the legacy which Richard had be- 

7 ee to him, and leagued himſelf with the king of 
rance. | | 


In the mean while. the empreſs Conſlance died in Sicily, Death of 
where ſhe was regent, and gave her fon an excellent educa- the em- 
tion. He had been crowned king of 8:c/ly by the conſent of preſs Con- 
pope Celęſtine; but, upon his death, a new inveſtiture being faxce. 


demanded from Innocent III. in his favour, the pope inſiſted 
upon the kings of Sicily renouncing the right which they had 
obtained from former popes of being legatcs, and filling up 
vacant ſees in their own dominions, and of judging eccleft= 
aſtical matters in the laſt reſort, without any appeal to the 
holy ſee; but thoſe matters were not decided at the time of 


the death of Conſtance, who, however, left the regency of her 


kingdom to the pope during the minority of her ſon, 

is holineſs having gained this great point, he renewed 
and redoubled his efforts in favour of Otho, and for exclud- 
ing his pupil Frederic, as well as Philip, from the imperial 
throne, of which he pretended, by the-authority of almighty 
God, to be the ſole diſpoſer, as ſucceſſor to St. Peter; for 
in thoſe terms his manifeſtos ran. In other letters he declared 
that Philip muſt either loſe the empire or he the papacy. 
This haughtineſs hurt him with the German princes as well 
as with Philip, king of France ; for, though his legates had 
again excommunicated Philip, and confirmed Othe's election, 


vet the intereſt of the latter daily dwindled away.. 


H h 2 A new 


Confuſed 

ſtate of 

the em- _ 
pure, 
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A new cruſade was ſet on foot about this time. The V.. 
netians were at the head of it; and their doge, Dandalo, af. 
ter reducing Zara, a town in Dalmatia, which had formerly 
belonged to the Venetians, took Conſtantinople, and reftored 
the emperor Iſaac Angelus, who had;been dethroned, and de- 
prived of his eye-ſight, by his brother Alexius Comnenus. 

Though many Germans were engaged in this cruſade, yet 
it was not an object of their public attention. All the empire 
was then in confuſion; Adolphus, count of Holſlein, was de- 
feated by Maldemar, in an invaſion he made upon the pro- 


vince of Ditharmiſe : the Danes were, in their turn, defeated 


by Otho, marquis of Brandenbirgh, who ſided with Adolphus; 
but the Danes ſucceeded at laſt; for they took — — pri- 
ſoner, added his dominions to their own crown, and reduced 
the cities of Hamburgh and Lubec. Fhoſe conqueſts of the 
Danes were favoured. by the anarchy in which the affairs of 
Germany lay, through the conteſt for power which ill 
continued between Philip and Otho, The great German 
Princes paid no regard to either farther than their own inte- 
reſt, or conveniency, led them; and thus there was a per- 
petual fluctuation of parties in the empire. The princes 
who eſpouſed one fide in one week, joined with the other 
in the next; till the ſword, at laſt, gave law; and a moſt 
cruel civil-war took place; fathers, ſons, and brothers, 
butchered each other; and no rank or order was regarded, 
Philip depopulated Thuringia, and degraded Premiſlaus from 


the throne of Bohemia and the title of royalty. In ſhort, 


Philip had both virtues and abilities ſuperior to his competi- 
tor. The landgrave of Thuringia ſubmitted to him; the 


count- palatine declared againſt his own brother Otho, who 
was, at the ſame time, deſerted by his capital friend, the 


which is 

_ poſſeſſed 
by Philip 
without a 


vival, 


IC 


archbiſhop of 6; ap F180 

Philip, though he was ſtill ſtrongly oppoſed by the pope, 
had now no rival in the empire. He was acknowledged by 
the duke of Brabant, and Otho's moſt powerful friends; and, 
in token of his triumph, he was, a ſecond time, crowned at 
Atx-la-Chapelle, . by: the hands of that very archbiſhop of Ca- 
logne who had crowned his rival. The pope, though unable 
to ſupport: Otho againſt Philip, found ſo much employment 
for the latter, that he became more powerful than ever in 
Italy, and confirmed himſelf in great part of the litigated 
eſtates of the famous Matilda, ' © Sx. 
He and Otho concurred, about the year 1203, in inſtituting 
a new order of German knights, who had the title of En/:- 


Fer: from their wearing long fwords, and were bound by the 


S 


uſual laws of chivalry, but entitled to all the conqueſts they 
could make upon the pages. 
Oboe, notwithſtanding his expedients, was; at laft, for- 
faken by all but the army, which he and the pope paid. A 


vacancy of the archbiſhopric of Cologne happening, the new 


- 


archbiſhop eſpouſed' his cauſe, and received him and his ar- 
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my into his capital, where they were ſhut up by Philip, tho? 
he ſtood, at the time, excommunicated by the pope. Otho, 
in deſpair, made a ſally, which terminated in a general en- 
gagement, wherein his troops were entirely routed. The 


new archbiſhop of r was taken priſoner, and Otbho fled 


to England, his never | 
of Cologne then fell into the hands of Philip, who kept the 
;pope's. archbiſhop in ſtrait durance, and began now to think 
of reſtoring tranquility to the empire. For this purpoſe, as 
wiſely as generouſly, he pardoned all paſt offences againſt 
his perſon and dignity ; he beſtowed one of his daughters in 
marriage upon Wenceſlaus, whom he had made king of Bo- 
hemia by his imperial authority; he gave another to the eldeſt 
ſon of the duke of Brabant, who had been a ſtrenuous aſſerter 


of his intereſt ; and ſuch was his zeal for peace, that he even 


attempted to purchaſe it by acts of liberality and munificence; 


ailing aſylum. The important city 


nay, he went ſo far as to propoſe terms to his two capital 
enemies, his competitor Otho- and the Roman pontif, The 
latter demanded, as the price of his friendſhip, and in con- 


ſideration of his taking off {Philip's excommunication, that 
he would give his ſiſter in marriage to the nephew of his 
holineſs, . together with the dutchies of Spoleto and Tuſcany, 
and the marche of Ancona. Philip rejected the propoſal; and 
the pope, ſeeing that he had power on his ſide, abſolved him 
from his excommunication upon his releaſing the captive 


He is ab- 
ſolved, 


archbiſhop. of Cologne, and granting his holineſs ſome other 


trifling advantages. | F a 
This reconciliation could not have been ſo eaſily effected, 
had not Otho, who had great family alliances, again appeared 
in Germany, and brought the Danes, who were then the moſt 
powerful neighbours of the empire, to favour his pretenſions, 
and to march a body of troops towards Saxony. Philip was 
waiting for his army at Bamberg, and under eonfinement in 
his chamber through a ſlight indiſpoſition. While he was 


there, count Otho, of Wittelſbach, a Bavarian palantine, came 


into the room, and, without any provocation, thruſt his 
ſword through Sang throat ; and, favoured by the conſter- 
nation of his attendants, made his eſcape ; while Philip died 
with the loſs of blood. Bs S} 0 
Various are the conjectures concerning the murderer's mo- 
tives, but they moſt probably were of a family kind. Some 
ſay, that, baving been declared infamous for a former mur- 


and aſſaſ⸗ 
ſinated. 


der, Philip had refuſed to perform a promiſe he had given 


him of one of his daughters in marriage. Others pretend 
that Philip had promiſed to marry the palatine's daughter; 
but refuſed, for the ſame reaſon, to fulfil the contract. 
Philip, according to all accounts, inherited, by nature, 
every quality of an accompliſhed prince; as appears from the 
Ne 15 Kculties which he had ſurmounted at the time of his 
Cath. bY : | 


F 
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25. Otho IV. 


'T E are under ſome difficulty in pfonouncing either 
Y Philip or Othoto have been real emperors of Germany, 
as young Frederic, who had been acknowledged king of the 
- MKomans, was ſtill alive in Sicily; but, as they poſſeſſed the 
entire power of the empire, we have followed the general 
arrangement of the German hiſtorians. An accommodation, 
at the time of Philip's death, had been ſo far advanced be- 
tween him and Oths, that hiſtorians are in doubt whether the 
latter was not married to Philip's daughter Beatrix. The 
| contrary opinion'is moſt probable. e. 

Bucceeded Upon Ph:lip*s death being divulged, Otho took upon him- 
dy O:ho, ſelf the adminiftration of the empire; and, in a diet which 
who mar- he called at Halber/fladt, he was recognized by the princes of 
ries his © Saxony, Thuringia, and Miſnia. At this diet Beatrix appeared 
daughter. in perſon, and demanded juſtice from the princes upon the 
| "murderer of her father, who was accordingly put to the ban 
of the empire, and ſoon after killed by a count of Pappen- 
Heim. A kind of coalition of parties then took place, by Otho 
marrying Beatrix, who ſoon after died. Nothing could be 
more agreeable to the pope than Otho's thus becoming maſter 
of the empire, and he offered to give him the imperial crown 
if he would receive it in Italy. Otho, on the other hand, 
promiſed to gratify the pope in all his demands, and to relin- 
.quith the excerciſe of ſeizing the eſtates and effects of deceaſed 
eccleſiaſtics, In the year 1209, Otho promiſed, by letter, to 
yield to pope Innocent III. all the obedience which the em- 
perors, his predeceſſors, had paid to former popes; and he 
not only confirmed him in the poſſeſſion of Viterbo, Orvieto, 
and Peruſa, but promiſed to reinſtate him in the whole in- 
+ hHeritance of Matilda, and to admit his claim of a territorial 

ſuperiority over Naples and Sicily. Ye | 


Otho then called a diet at Haguenau, where he appointed 
Rodolphus; count of Haſpurg, to be vicar of the empire du- 
ring his abſence in /taly, and to repreſent his perſon in Ger- 
many. He then marched, at the head of an army, to Rome; 
where he received the imperial crown from the hand of the 
pope, to whom he confirmed the ceſſion he had made him of 
 Matilda's inheritance. LILLE Fl 

O:ho's cif. It ſoon appeared that Oths was far from being ſincere in 

ferences thoſe. compliances; and, indeed, at that time, the intereſts 

with the of a pope and an emperor of Germany were incompatible. 

pope. During Otho's reſidence at Rome, a quarrel happened between 
his ſoldiers and the Romans; and, one thouſand Germans be- 
ing killed in the ſcuffle, the emperor complained to the pope 
and demanded juſtice. The pontif looked upon this demand ö 
as being little better than inſolence, and the — left 
o . | 2 
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Reme without receiving ſatisfaction, but ſecretly reſolved to 
do himſelf right by his ſword. He wintered 7 3 
and, early in the ſpring of 1210, he publiſhed his intention 
of reannexing to the empire all the dominions that had been 
diſmembered from it. Theſe comprehended all the inherit- 
ance of Matilda and the dominions of young Frederic. As 
the Germans were incomparably better (oldies, than the Ita- 
lians, Otho met with no great difficulty in ſeizing Apulia. It 
was in vain for the pope to expoſtulate with him, for he re- 
tracted all that he had Renin in favour of the holy ſee: 
upon which Innocent III. thundered out an excommunica- 
tion againſt him, and ſent it to be promulgated, by the arch- 


biſhop of MHentz, throughout all the German empire. This 
proved the ruin of Otho. Y 7 


is ſubjects were abſolved from their 
allegiance ; and, at a diet held at Bamberg, the king of Bo- 
hema, the dukes of Bavaria and Auſtria, the landgrave of 
Thuringia, and the other great princes of the empire, re- 
nounced their allegiance to him ; and choſe, in his room, 
young Frederic, who was then about ſeventeen years of age, 
lon to the emperor Henry VI. | 
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Otho, upon this, returned to Germany, and called a diet of He ſeizes 
the princes of his party at Nuremberg; where he laid before the impe- 
them his reaſons for ſeizing Apulia, and the other imperial rial fiefs 
fefs of Italy; which they approved of. Encouraged by this in Italy, 


recognition, Otho beſtowed the crown of Bohemia upon the 
{on of that king, who had repudiated his wife and married 
an Hungarian princeſs. Otho then proceeded vigorouſly 
againſt the landgrave of Thuringia, the archbiſhop of Mentz, 
and the other princes who had ſided with the pope. Thoſe 
proceedings embroiled him with Philip Auguſtus, king of 
France, who had ſhewn a great contempt for his perſon and 
Fr eee and who was, at that time, at war with Eng- 
and, 


In the mean while, young Frederic paſſed the Alps; ſeized 


upon Alſace ; was joined by the duke of Lorrain and a num- 
ber of other princes; and Germany, from its one end to the 
other, became a ſcene of civil-war. Notwithſtanding theſe 
unpromiſing appearances againſt Otho, his great intereſt in 
England ſupported him. He was joined by the dukes of Lim- 
burg and Lorrain (whc, it ſeems, had changed his party, un- 
leſs there were more dukes of Lorrain than one) and the 
counts of Holland and Flanders; and, being at the head of 


one hundred and ten thouſand fighting men, he drove young 
Frederic out of Germany into Swiſſerland, and advanced to 


fight the French, who were encamped at Bowines, near Tour- 


nay. Here one of the moſt remarkable battles of that age but loſes 


was fought; but the reader who has no knowledge of the the empire 


antient armour can form but a very indifferent idea of it. in the 


The generals and great men of thoſe days were immured in great bat- 
ſteel, in proportion to the property they held and the men tle of Bo- 


they brought to the field. A count was better armed than a wines. 
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knight, a knight than an eſquire, and an eſquire than a pea- 
ſant, who was almoſt defenceleſs. Thus few men of any 
rank were killed in the moſt bloody battle. In this of Bo- 
vines the king of France was thrown from his horſe and rode 
over; but, ſo impenetrable was his armour, that, though 
he lay at the mercy of his enemies, they could not fall upon 
a way to kill him. Notwithſtanding this accident, his troops 
got a complete victory; and the battle of Bovines is dwelt 
upon, with great pleaſure, by the French hiſtorians. Thirty 
thouſand Germans, by whom are meant ill- armed peaſants, are 
faid to have died on the ſpot; but no man, of any rank or 
eonſideration, on the part of the French, except one William 
Longebamps; nor ate we made acquainted with the preciſe 
number of the French ſlain. The victory of Philip was ow- 
ing to his ſuperiority in cavalry over the Germans, which, 
undoubtedly, gave him a deciſive advantage. The loſs of 


the French, however, muſt have been very conſiderable, as 


Philip Augu/ius, the moſt deſigning and ambitious prince 
of his age, did not improve his victory on the ſide of Ger- 
many. Otho's imperial ſtandard, which reſembled the maſt of 
a ſhip, ſurmounted with a dragon, and fixed in the midſt of 


a huge machine, drawn by oxen, was taken by Philip, who 
ſent it to young Frederic as the badge of empire. As to Otho, 
he eſcaped with difficulty, but never could recover the blow 


Succeſſes 
of Frede 
ric II. 


he then received. 1 ee a 

Frederic was in Swiſſerland, where he ſecretly cultivated 
the friendſhip of that people and many of the German princes, 
when he received the joyful news of Otho's defeat; and, that 
his friends, the counts of Flanders and Boulogne, who had 
been taken priſoners, were carried to Paris, loaded, after 
the barbarous manner of that time, with heavy irons. As 
the Szuiſſes ſhewed a particular attachment to Frederic, he di- 
ſting uiſhed them, upon this happy turn of his fortune, with 
great immunities; and, by his bounty and noble behaviour, 


he captivated the hearts of the Germans in general; ſo that 


every thing ſeemed now to yield to his fortune. He gave the 
kingdom of Arles to William V. prince of Orange, in vaſſal- 
age to the empire. He beſtowed the temporalities of Stra- 


bourg upon its biſhop, and conferred particular favours upon 


the other principal towns of Alſace. wh | 

Having paſſed the Moſelle, the towns which had been the 
moſt attached to Otho, ſubmitted to his authority, as did the 
duke of Brabant, with all the counties of Fulters and Weſi- 
phalia. Maldemar, king of Denmark, was the only power 


whom he had nom to dread ; and the price of his friendſhip 


_ Hamburgh, which were to be diſmemberęd fr 


was a formal ceffion of Holſtein, with the 1 of Lubec and 
| from the empire 
and annexed to the Dani/h crown ; to which Frederic agreed. 


This ſtipulation was reſented by the count-palatine, the 


margrave of Brandenburg, the biſhop of Bremen, and ſome 


other princes, who exclaimed againſt it as being injurious 


and 


tis alt wm * 


and diſgraceful to the empire; but, though they ſeized Ham- 
burgh, they were ſoon obliged to ſubmit, by the Hine 
arms of W 10g n e ene 1 ann 
Here, properly ſpeaking, ends the reign of the emper 

Otho; Who, finding bimſe f abandoned — all the 1 of 
the empire, retired to Brunſwic, where he betook himſelf to 
a private life for four years, and ended his days in indolence 
and\ignominy. ä | a 
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VO ng 26. Frederic II. 


HIS prince came to the empire with great advantages who is 


| ariſing from his illuftrious anceſtors, and Otho having choſen 


left behind him no male iſſue. He had a noble education emperor. 


from his mother, and, beſides the Italian, is ſaid to have been 
maſter of the Greet, Latin, German, French, and Turkiſh lan- 
guages; and, to thoſe liberal accompliſhments, he joined an 
elevated genius and moſt engaging manners. He was not, 
however, free from the religious follies of the times. Per- 
ceiving himſelf to be at the head of the empire without a ri- 
val, and, by the death of his uncle, having added to his great 
patrimonial eſtate the dutchy of Suabia and the county of 
Rottenburg, he took upon himſelf a vow to go in perſon to 
the Holy Land. Being crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, and eſta- 
bliſhed in the empire, the count-palatine of the Rhine, bro- 
ther to the late emperor Otho, was put to the ban of the em- 
pire; .and his dominions were given to the duke of Bavaria, 
whoſe eldeſt fon 'was married to the count-palatine's daugh- 
ter. Frederic then applied himſelf to reſettle the police of his 
dominions, which a long continuance of civil-wars had al- 
moſt aboliſhed. 5 | | 


In the year 1216, pope Innocent III. who had made ſo di- Death of 
ſtinguiſhed a figure during his pontificate, died; and he was pope In- 
ſucceeded: by Honorius III. Nothing contributed more to nocent III. 
the papal intereſt, than the finding employment for the em- who is ſuc- 
perors of Germany; and Honorius eagerly preſſed Frederic to ceeded by 
fulfil his vow of going to the Holy Land. Frederic, who had, Honorius 
by this time, probably repented of his raſhneſs, begged to be HI. 
excuſed till he ſhould eſtabliſh his authority in Germany, 
and receive the imperial crown from his holineſs in lah. 
This backwardneſs on the part of the emperor did not daunt 
the ſpirit of the cruſade, which, as uſual, infected all ranks 2 
of men: Germany, Sweden, Denmark, Bohemia, and Hun- 
gary, embraced it; and the pope declared Andrew II. | 
king of Hurgary,, commander in chief. Three hundred fail 
of ſhips were provided at Venice, Genoa, Melſina, and other 
ports of the Mediterranean, for the German adventurers only. 
In their voyage, being driven by ſtreſs of weather to wh : 
ES | N ey 
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they defeated the Moors, and replaced Alphonſo, king of Por- 


tugal, upon his throne, The king of Hungary, and his ar- 
my, was joyfully received at Acre by the king of Feru/alem 
and the various orders of knights; but, being unfortunate 
in every expedition he undertook, he returned to his own 
dominions; as did the duke of Auſtria, whom he left behind, 
and ſeveral other cruſaders. 1 | 
The abſence of thoſe great men was a favourable circum- 
ſtance for the emperor Frederic; but the cities of Milan and 
Placentia, and other imperial fiefs in Italy, having taſted the 
ſweets of liberty, refuſed, while Otho lived, to acknowledge 
him for their maſter; and, upon Otho's death, moſt unwil- 
Iingly ſubmitted to his authority. Frederic, finding the pope's 


_ friendſhip abſolutely neceſſary to his affairs, promiſed to be- 
_ ftow the kingdom of Sicily on his own fon Henry, as ſoon as he 


received the imperial crown in Itah; and, having held a diet 


at Go/lar, where he was reconciled to the count-palatine, he 


quelſed ſome public commotions in the empire; and, in ano- 
ther diet, held at Francfort, he declared his reſolution of go- 


ing to receive the imperial crown at Rome; upon which a 


vote paſſed by the princes for providing him with whatever 


could contribute towards his appearing with the utmoſt 


ſplendour in Italy. It had been always the cuſtom of the em- 
rors, when they undertook that journey, to ſend before them 
a biſhop, or ſome other eccleſiaſtic, as their harbinger, with 


credentials to prepare the way for their reception. Frederic 


made ,uſe of his chancellor, Conrade, biſhop of Spire, who 
was to adminiſter the oath of allegiance to the emperor's ſub- 
jects in Italy. He then gave his young ſon, Henry, in charge 
to the count of Boland, and appointed a council for the ma- 
nagement of public affairs; well knowing that the miſcar- 


riages of his predeceſſors in Italy were owing to the intrigues 


and the wars of ſecular and temporal princes in Germany du- 


ring their abſence. He iſſued out charters of immunity in 
favour of both; and, in particular, be enacted that the ef- 


fects of deceaſed biſhops ſhould devolve to their ſucceſſors; 


and is 
crowned 
at Rome. 


and, that no emperor, by his own prerogative, ſhould en- 
ereaſe the taxes or alter the coin. He next reconciled all the 
differences among his great men; and then paſſed the Alps at 
the head of his army. 1 5 
The MHilaneſe refuſed him admittance into their city, and he 


was obliged to content himſeif with receiving the ſubmiſſions 


of other places, who were willing to own him as their ſove- 


reign. Above all, he took care to keep in friendſhip with 
the pope, by renewing his promiſe not to re-annex the king- 


doms of Naples and Sicily to the empire, but to give them to 


his ſon. Not chuſing to venture his perſon among the Romans 


without a ſufficient force, he was joined by the army he had 
in Italy); and then he received the imperial crown from Ho- 
zorius III. but ſwore to defend all the rights and privileges of 


the holy ſee, including Matilda's inheritance; and to march, 


whenever 


We 7 
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whenever the pope ſhould require him, with his army, 
againſt the infidels. : 65+ - 4 | 
| Notwithſtanding thoſe fair appearances, Honorius ſuſpected Differ- 
the emperor's ſincerity. He declared, by virtue of his own ence be- 
-prerogative, and the conſent of the German princes, his ſon tween him 
Henry king of the Romans; and he betrothed him to Mar- and the 
garet, daughter to Leopold, duke of Auſtria. He then viſited pope, on 
the kingdom of Naples, out of which he drove two brothers account 
of pope Innocent, who had been practiſing againſt his autho- of the 
rity. The death of Otho, which happened, near Brunſwic, holy war. 
in 1218, was of great ſervice to Frederic, as it took from the | 
Lombard cities all pretext of their diſowning him for emperor. 
To keep the pope eaſy, however, he iſſued many bloody de- 
crees againſt the heretics, or the Albigenſes, of thoſe times; 
particularly, 'that the ſon of a heretic ſhould not inherit his 
father's eſtate. He likewiſe was obliged to wink at the pro- 
tection which the pope gave to ſome of his Neapolitan rebels; 
and to ſend a good fleet, and army, under the duke of Bava- 
ria, to join the cruſaders in the eaſt. The pope ſtrenu- 
| ouſly preſſed him to go in perſon ; but Frederic excuſed him- 
# ſelf by marching againſt the Saracens of Sicily, whom he had 
entirely reduced ; and by multiplying favours on the holy ſee 
at the expence of other princes and 1 E | 
In the year 1223, while Frederic was laudably employed in 
aggrandizing and embelliſhing his favourite city of Naples, 
and rendering it a ſeminary of learning, the archbiſhop of 
Cologne crowned his ſon Henry at Aix-la-Chapelle, that Ger- 
many might not be without a head; and the young prince 
immediately entered upon the exerciſe of ſovereignty. The 
great grievance of Germany, at that time, conſiſted in the 
-abuſe of the feudal powers; and the policy of the emperors 
was to encourage the erection of free cities and towns, who 
attempted to render themſelves independent of the great fiefs. 
Henry held a diet at Aix-la-Chapelle, where many regulations 
were made for the better adminiſtration of juſtice ; and made 
a progreſs through the principal towns of Germany, where he 
aboliſhed many oppreſſive powers, particularly in ace. 
That ſame year, Henry, by order of his father, renewed his 
treaties with the crown of France, in the perſon of Lewis 
VIII. who had ſucceeded Philip Auguſtus; and, among 
other ſtipulations, he promiſed never to aſſiſt England againtt 
France. on | FO | i 
At this time, an opportunity preſented itſelf to the empire Confede- 
for its reſuming its ſuperiority over Denmark. Waldemar II. racy in 
king of Denmark, who had extended his dominions over al- Taly 
moſt all the countries bordering on the Baltic, was, together againſt the 
with his ſon, ſarprized, ſeized, and made ee upon 2 emperor. 
family quarrel, by the count of Meclenburgh Schwern. Hal- 
demar, and his friends, applied to the emperor and the pope 
for their deliverance; but the diet of the empire * 
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them, that, if Waldemar expected any aſſiſtance from the 


- princes, he muſt, as his predeceſſors had done, hold his 


crown of the empire. The pope, on the other hand, laid 


claim to the ſame dependence, on pretence that the kingdom 
of Denmark,was a fief of the holy ſee. Waldemar and his 


on rejecting thoſe terms, their enemies divided their ſpoils, 


5 5 The count of Schwerin, the archbiſhop of Bremen, the 


princes of the houſe of Saxony, and others, reduced Holſtein 


and Hamburgh, and the country to the north of the Elbe; 


and the knights of the Teutonic order ſeized Reuel, and the 


en territory on the coaſt of the Baltic. The Vandal, 
Sclavenians,, Pomeranians, and other ſtates and people, threw 
off the Danuiſh yoke ; and each had a ſhare of WYaldemar's 


plunder : but, at laſt, after a long and ſevere captivity, they 


were-ſet at liberty, upon promiſing to pay a ranſom of forty- 
five thouſand marks of filver.. 6 n . 5 

About the ſame time, violent diſputes happened in Aſace 
about the inheritance of the counteſs of _ to which 
the biſhops. of Mentx, Liege, and Straſhourg, the duke of 
Brabant, the marquis of Baden, and other princes, laid claim. 
After a great deal of blood had been ſpilt by the competi- 
tors, the affair was, at laſt, compromiſed by the interpoſi- 
tion of the emperor and Engelbert, archbiſhop of Cologne, who 
was ſoon after aſſaſſinated. This prelate was looked upon as 
the wiſeſt of all the German princes. He was tutor to the 
young king of the Romans, in which office he was ſucceeded 
— cn duke of Bavaria. 2 


< 


Affairs of We have, in the former part of this work, given a full 


the Holy 


Land. 


account of the bad ſucceſs of the cruſaders of that time, who 
loſt the important city of Damietta to the infidels. 25 de 
Brienne, who was little more than a nominal king of Feru- 


ſalem, and the grand maſter of the Tautonic order, were ſol- 


liciting freſh recruits of cruſaders, to fave the little that was 
ſtill left to the Chriſtians in the eaſt; and the pope reproached 
the emperor, as daga through the breach of his vows, 
occaſioned the loſs of Damietta; and threatened even to ex- 
communicate him if he did not immediately ſet out upon the 
expedition. Frederic had eſtabliſned his authority too firmly 
in Italy to dread the thunder of the vatican. He even ſeemed 

glad of an opportunity to reſume the full extent of imperial 
power, as exerciſed by his predeceſſors, both as emperors and 
kings of Sicily. He revived the rights of legation in Naples, 
by which he actually became a pope in his /tahkan dominions. 


Fe filled up vacant ſees, and baniſhed the biſhops who had 


been put in by the pope. Honorius renewed his threatenings, 


and Frederic deſpiſed. them; and it was now plain that the 
latter intended to found a new empire in Italy, and to make | 


that country his reſidence ; which, might, in time, have an- 
Nihilated the papal power. Honorius began to think he had 
gone too far, eſpecially as Frederic had publiſhed a manifeſto 
we £7 wa +: te 
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to juſtify his own conduct. He ap to the emperor in a Frederic 


| 065 e they were not only recon- j 
ciled, but Frederic, being now a widower by the death of his the king | 


ſoothing, ſubmiſſive manner; and t 


wife, Con/lance, of Arragon, Honorius had the addreſs to en- 


age him to marry the princeſs Jolanda, daughter to the king 1-1? 
of Jeruſalem; to which crown ſhe was heireſs in right of hk . 


mother ſabella. It is uncertain what Frederic's motives 
might be for this impolitic, unprofitable, marriage. Though 
he was a great and a wiſe prince, he was not, perhaps, proof 
againſt the vanity (to ay notbing of religious prineiples) of 

ding the honour of being king of Feru/alem to the other 
titles of his family. He likewiſe might have been influenced 
by the hopes of recovering part of the territory which the 
Chriſtians had conquered and loſt in the eaſt, Whatever may 


be in thoſe conſiderations, it is certain that the pope exerted 


himſelf, in an unuſual manner, to ſupport Frederic in his ex- 
pedition ; but it was two years before the princeſs Yolanda 
arrived in Italy from Ptolemais. | | 


The German princes, in general, ſhewed themſelves well Confede- 
diſpofed to ſupport the enterprize; and preparations were racy in 
made accordingly, when Frederic received undoubted intel- Laly 
ligence that the chief towns in Lombardy were confederated againft 
againſt him. It was eaſy for the emperor to ſee that the pope Frederic, 


himſelf was at the bottom of, this confederacy, and that it 
would break out the moment he left Itahy. The confederate 
towns, beſides others of leſs note, were Milan, Bologna, Verona, 
Placentia, Breſcia, Mantua, Vercelli, Lodi, Bergamo, Turin, 
Alexandria, and Vicenza; and their troops were to be com- 


manded by: Boniface, marquis of ontferrat. No confederacy 


was, perhaps, ever formed upon truer principles of liberty 
than this was. The cities did not pretend to ſeparate them- 
ſelves from the empire, but to aſſert thoſe immunities and 
privileges which ſome of them had bought, and others ob- 


tained, from former emperors, particularly Frederic Barba- 
roſſa; which the reigning emperor refuſed to confirm. Fre- 


deric ſeems to have held a dangerous maxim, that no anceſ- 
tor can renounce the rights of his poſterity. This is a prin- 
ciple that tends to unhinge every acquiſition of liberty, and 
is in itſelf deteſtable. The truth is, the popes, in this queſ- 
tion, were on the ſide of freedom; for that of Italy was in 
danger of ſinking under the imperial power. Frederic again 
refuſed to ſet out on his cruſade ; but promiſed, under pain 


of excommunication, to do it in two years; to which Zono- 


rius was hwy or to conſent. | | | 
Frederic ſummoned a general aſſembly at Cremona, to 


which all the towns and ſtates of Italy were invited to fend 


| deputies: He, at the ſame time, ordered his ſon, the king 


of the Romans, to attend him, at the ſame place with a body 
of troops. The confederates then avowed, and renewed, 
their aſſociation; and placed troops in the defiles-of the Alps, 


which prevented that prince from penetrating into Kahr o 
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The breach now widened, every day, between Frederic 


and the pope. The latter did all he could to prohibit the 


meeting of the aſſembly at Cremona; and, at laſt, a paper 
war was kindled up, in which each loaded the other with 
the moſt opprobrious and illiberal language. Phe pope had 


a great party in Germany, and the emperor had the ſame in 
Italy; but Frederic perceived plainly that the /talrans.in ge- 


neral were diſſatisfied with his government. He had been 


again refuſed admittance into Milan, which he had put to 


the ban of the empire; and he had tranſlattd the univerſity 
of Bologna to Naples : but thoſe meaſures ſerved only to make 
him more and more unpopular in Itah; and, at laſt, he 
deigned to admit the pope as umpire between him and the 
confederate ſtates, who agreed to the arbitration. The 
award of his holineſs was, T hat the emperor ſhould lay aſide 
all reſentment towards the confederates for what had paſſed, 
and revoke all his penal edicts; but, that the confederates 


ſhould furniſh him with four hundred knights, for two years, 


N 


to ſerve under him in the Holy Land. Soon after this ac- 
commodation was effected, pope Honorius died, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by Gregory IX. who waYpearly related to the diſcon- 
tented part of Frederic's ſubjects in Naples, and adopted all 
the principles of his. predeceſſor, but was ſtill of a more 
haughty diſpoſitian. We are now to attend the affairs of 
Germany. Fingers | Go 
Agnes, wife to the king of the Romans, in the year 1227, 
was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, where Henry accommodated 
ſeveral differences among the German ſtates. That ſame year, 
a quarrel broke out between Henry and the houſe of Saxony, 
on account of the ſucceſſion to the eſtates of the count-pa- 
latine of the Rhine; which were'claimed (he dying, without 
iſſue) by the marquis of Baden, who had married his eldeſt 
daughter, but had reſigned his right to Braunſwic in favour of 
the emperor. The duke of Saxony had recourſe to the king 
of Denmark, who had, by the pope, been abſolved from the 
oath be was hy 5 to make while a priſoner, and defended 
Brunſwic againſt the king of the Romans. IValdemar, by 
Otho's aſſiſtance, ſoon got poſſeſſion of Lubec, but as quickly 
loſt its garriſon, by being expelled by the inhabitants; and, 
a commiſſion arriving from the emperor to the counts of 
Meclenburg and the other northern princes of the empire, 
they compleatly defeated //Yaldemar, and recovered Lawen- 
burg,. Holſtein, and all the Lower Saxony, to the empire. 
This was ſome diſappointment to pope Gregory, who: preſſed 
the emperor's departure for the Holy Land with ſo much 
earneſtneſs, that Frederic was, at laſt, obliged to comply; 
and, having equipped a fleet, at a vaſt expence, he actually 
failed from Bundiſi with a powerful army and magnificent 
attendance. : He had not been at ſea above three hours, 
when, pretending ſiekneſs, he returned, but ordered his ar- 
my to proceed. The pope, and all /taly, was ä 
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that Frederic's return was owning to his diſtruſt of him and 
the Italian ſtates ; and Gregory excommunicated him. The 
emperor, on his part, kept no farther meaſures with his ho- 
lineſs, He juſtified himſelf to the Germans, and publiſhed 
manifeſtos in his own vindication, which he ſent to all the 
princes.of Europe. He then expelled from hisdominions all 
who had treated him as an excommunicated prince, and laid 
his hands upon the effects of the Knights Templars wherever 
he could find them. | | 


47 


In the year 1228, he carried his army to Rome, from Frederic 
whence the pope fled to Perugia; but, after all, neither Fre- marches 
deric's power, nor ſpirit, could conquer the temper of the to Rome. 


times. He was conſidered as a prince who had incurred the 


heavy cenſure of excommunication by perjury ; and his wife 
Yolanda, who had brought him a young ſon, Conrade, being 


dead, he prepared himſelf for the expedition in good earneſt ; 
not ſo much with a view of fighting the infidels, as of ſe- 


curing the remains of his ſon's inheritance. He aſſembled 


his chief officers and noblemen at Barletta, in Sicily; where 


he communicated to them his intention ; the execution of 
which was oppoſed by the pope tjll his excommunication 
ſhould be taken off. Frederic left full powers with Renald, 
duke of Spoleto, to treat with Gregory in his abſence ; and, 
without minding the papal inhibition, he ſet ſail for Cyprus, 
from whence he proceeded to Ptolemais. | 

The pope had now carried his great point, that of conſo- 
lidating the confederacy of the Italian ſtates. He refuſed to 


treat with Renald, who entered St. Peter's patrimony, aud 


laid it waſte, with an army of Germans and Sicilian Saracens. 
The pope oppoſed them with an army, the command of 


which he gave to John de Brienne. The reader, in the place See 

referred to, will learn, from the beſt _— and Chri/tian Vol. vii. 
ly Land, where he Page 233. 

entered Jeruſalem in triumph; and concluded, with Camel 


authors, the ſucceſs of Frederic in the Ho 


and Moadhem, a wiſe, and indeed a glorious, peace for the 
Chriſtians. This was far from anſwering the views of the 
pope, who would have been glad to have heard of Frederic's 
ruin, and who diſapproved of the treaty. | | 


rederic returned to Naples, and found his affairs in /taly Diſorders 
in great diſorder; and he had now no chance for their being in rah. 


| ſettled, but his obliging the pope to take off the ſentence of 


excommunication. For this purpoſe, he marched againft 


his holineſs at the head of that very army which he had car- 
Tried with him into Syria, and retook all the places which he 


bad loft during his abſence. Gregory renewed his fulmina- 


tions againſt him and all his friends and followers, and ab- 


ſolved his ſubjects from their allegiance. ' He, at the ſame 


time, complained of Frederic to all the princes of Europe, 
who paid him but very little attention. The Iialian Guelphs, 
however, who were confederated againſt Frederic, and whoſe 


cauſe 
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cauſe was really that of liberty ſtuck by his holineſs, be. 
cauſe they were in no danger from his temporal power, and 
might be ſerved by his ſpiritual. But their troops had no 
experience in war, and were not comparable to Frederics 
veterans; ſo that the emperor was everywhere victorious. 
His ſueceſſes ſeemed to inſpire him with moderation; and, 
at the deſire of St. Lewis, — of France, he ſent a deputa- 
tion of prelates, with e duke of Auſiria, to treat with 
his holineſs at Rome. The pope, notwithſtanding his diſ- 
treſſes, refuſed to come to any equitable agreement, depend- 
ing upon certain intrigues he was carrying on againſt Frede. 
ric in Germany, by his legate Otho, who offered the imperial 
crown to ſthe duke of Brun/wic ; but the latter refuſed it. 
Otbo then, in a diet held at Z/urizburg, exhorted the princes 
to elect a new emperor ; but they received his ſpeech with fo 
m_ indignation, that he was in danger of being put to 

eatn, 1 
Reconeili- His ill ſucceſs inſpired the pope, his maſter, with more 
ation be- moderate ſentiments, which he found means to convey to 
tween the the emperor, and a peace was accordingly concluded ; by 
pope and which RE radene engaged to give his holineſs a pecuniary in- 
emperor, demnification for his damages, and the pope took off from 
| Frederic the ſentence of excommunication 'under which he 
lay. This treaty was executed at Anagni, with great appear- 
ances of cordiality on both ſides. It was ſoon ſeen that the 
Italian Guephs had leſs regard for the pope than their liberties; 
for they refuſed to accede to the treaty, by which they were 
to return in ſubjection to the emperor. Finding that they 
were unable to ſtand againſt Frederic in the field, they joined 
againſt him in a variety of intrigues in Naples, Sicily, and Ger- 
many. Frederic, in an aſſembly which he held at Aguileu, 
had declared his reſolution to reduce the confederates ; but, 
through the ayocations he met with from the conſpiracies 
that broke out againſt him, he found he could do nothing ef- 
fectual, unleſs he marched a new army of Germans into 


_ . While he was preparing for this, a conſpiracy, of the moſt 
1 nature againſt him, was diſcovered; for it was 
headed by his ſon Henry, king of the Romans. The cities of 
Milan and Bologna had promiſed to join with Henry, as did 
the duke of Auſtria, the biſhop of Straſbourg, and almoſt all 
the towns upon the Rhine from Baſil to Cologne. Henry, hav- 
ing thus ſtrengthened his party, ventured to hold a diet at 
! Boppart ; where he complained of the injuries which the em- 
pire received by the continual diſſentions between his father 
and the pope, and the little power which he had in the em- 
pire; though, as king of the Romans, he was entitled to be 
ſole regent in his father's abſence. The duke of Bavaria, 
and the marquis of Baden, diſſented from the reſt of the aſ- 
ſembly, who approved of what he ſaid ; and thoſe two 14 
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e: reſſed Frederic to come in perſon to Germany, which he 
nd — did, and held a * Ments. 3 on this 
Bo occaſion, behaved with wonderful moderation. He applied 
2s himſelf to correct the real abuſes that had crept into Germany 
q during his abſence, which had continued for fifteen years; 
q, and all the reſentment he ſhewed againſt his ſon, was to re- 
* move him to Sicily, that he might be at a diſtance from hig 
1 dangerous German connections 1 | 
1 From thoſe proceedings, it appears very plain, that the Frederic 

1 views of Henry and his friends were founded on the emperor's returns to 

is abſence from Germany; for, on his arrival there, his ſon's: Germany, 

al party could make no head againſt him. Frederic then com- 

N poſed the differences that had ariſen between him and the 

5 houſe of Savoy, particularly the duke of Lunenburg, who had 

4 ü as being heir-male to Henr 5 Lion, fa- | 
0 ther to the late count- palatine. Otho obtained from the em- . = 

peror the inveſtitures both of Brunſwic and Lunenburg; and | 

e the inhabitants of thoſe two dutchies were enjoined to re- | 
0 ceive him as their lawful lord, according to the laws and con- *Y 
FT. ſtitutions of the empire. This moderation was the more ne- 

* Ceſſary, as it reconciled the princes of the empire to his | 
” ſcheme of carrying a new German army into 7taly for the | 
4 reduction of Lombardy. The pope offered to bring the con- | 
2 federates to a ſenſe of their duty, provided Frederic would re- | 
* main in Germany; but, finding the emperor reſolute, he, and 

53 the confederate cities, renewed their intrigues with the king 

P of the Romans, who promiſed to find the empefor ſufficient 

£4 employment in the empire. Frederic coming to the know- 

d ledge of thoſe parties, made his ſon the principal object of 

: er cee geg 2. and eaſily detached the pope from his inte- 

7 Teit. * | z ENOTES | 1 

5 In the year 1236, he once more marched into Italy with an quells his 

5 army. Such of the cities and ſtates of Lombardy as could not fon s re- | 

- refill, ſubmitted to him; but the moſt powerful among them, bellion, 

0 encouraged by the aſſiſtances they expected from the king of f 

the Romans and the Venetians, and 1 upon a rebel- 

t lion in Germany, refuſed him admittance. The pope took 

© part with the emperor on this occaſion, and iſſued fulmina- 

f tions againſt all the adherents of Henry who ſhould abett him 

0 in his rebellion. None were fo hardy as to do it; and the 

l young prince, being ſeized, by his father's order, was ſhut 

* up in Apulia, where he died. Frederic, duke of Auſtria, who 

t had been the main inſtrument of Henry's rebellion, ſtill was 

F in arms againſt the emperor; who gave a commiſſion to the 

T dukes.of Bohemia and Bavaria to make head againſt him, till 

£ his affairs in Itah ſhould permit him to return to Germany 

* and reduce him in perſon. -— 1 ſubs 

5 Frederic, being now friends with the pope, had little oy 3 5 
> _ apprehend in Italy; and, returning to Germany, he entered dues Au- | 
'S the duke of Auſtria's dominions, and took his capital, Vien- Aria. 

d na; where he founded the univerſity which ſtill ſubſiſts in 


Vol. VIII. | 1 that 
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that city: and his. ſon Conrade was elected, and crowned; 
king of the Romans at Spire. He then returned to Italy with 
a very numerous army, and there found the confederacy 
againſt him more powerful than ever. Frederic's great fail- 
ing was his arbitrary diſpoſition towards thoſe ſtates whom 
he conſidered as lawleſs uſurpers of his authority. The pope 
adviſed him to moderate meaſures, and to confirm the privi- 
leges that had been granted them by Frederic Barbaroſia and 


other emperors. Frederic rejected this counſel. He forced 
his way into Pavia, and, to ſtrike the greater terror into his 
opponents, he abandoned ſeveral other places, which had 


Defeats 
the Mila- 
neſe. 


been in the confederacy, to ſtorm and pillage. - - 
The confederate army, commanded by Tiepolo, ſon to the 
doge of Venice, was then lying at Milan, and as numerous 
as that of the emperor, who attacked and defeated them af- 
ter a moſt bloody battle, which laſted for ſeveral hours. 
Ten thouſand of the confederates were killed; and Frederic 
ordered the chief priſoners who fell into his hands to be put 
to death, as traitors, by common executioners. This vic- 
tory, great as it was, was far from being deciſive. The city 
of Milan was populous, ſtrong, and rich; and Frederic for- 


bore to attack it till he could reduce other places. After be- 


ing inactive for a time at Cremona, he reduced ſome towns 
in Pied mont; and confirmed ſome of the Lombard cities, 
which were in his intereſt, in their antient privileges, in an 
aſſembly at Pavia. Mantua being among the ſtrong cities 
which Frederic had reduced in Italy, none of any conſequence 
now held out againſt him but le Bohma, Alexandria, 
%ꝓ M . ³˙A1ꝛ — 4 5 5 
Frederic was now arrived at that preciſe criſis of power in 
Italy which had always rendered the holy ſee the enemy of 


the German emperors. He had made his natural ſon, Enzo, 
a young man of great accompliſhments, count, ſome call 
him king, of Sardinia; which the pope pretended to be a 


fief of the holy ſee. - He had publiſhed ſome decrees for the 
reformation of eccleſiaſtical tribunals, and had ſeized the re- 
venues. of certain vacant biſhoprics in Sicily. In ſhort, all 


his conduct pointed at an abſolute. independence upon his 
holineſs. Ta | 51 


The flange: all this while, were preparing for a vigor- 
ous defence; 

to ſubmit to Frederic if he would confirm their privileges. 
Nothing could -appeaſe him but an unconditional ſurren- 


ut offered, through the mediation of the pope, 


der, and they reſolved to defend themſelves to the laſt ex- 
tremity. | Gtegory gave up all other conſiderations, that 
he might make head againſt the emperor. He reconciled 
himſelf to the Romans, who were as jealous as he was, of Fre- 


Th 3 deric, and entered their capital in triumph; and then he pub- 
.  liely declared himſelf the patron and 232 of the Lom- 


ard confederacy. Frederic deſpiſed al 
miſſed the cardinals and meſſengers ſent to him by the pope, 


he could do, and diſ- 


without 
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without deigning to give them a hearing, His holineſs then 


had recourſe to his uſual arms. He ſolemnly excommuni- He is ex- 
cated the empetor, and ſent an excommunicatory bull againſt commu- 
him to be publiſhed by the archbiſhop of Mentz, and others, nicated, 


all over Europe: Thoſe bulls are conceived in terms of ran- 
cour and malice not to be credited were they not exiſting, 
The pope there accuſes Frederic of rebellion againſt Jeſus 
Chriſt; of atheiſm; and of having declared, that the world 
had been deceived by three n Dori eſus Chrift, Moſes, 
and Mahomet; but that the two laſt had fupported their glory 
to the ends of their lives. Frederic, in his manifeſtos, was 
little behind hand with his holineſs, whom he termed; The 


great dragon, who was the forerunner of Antichriſt; Balaam, 


the prince of darkneſs, and ſuch other epithets. 


The pope, to give force to his excommunications, en- 
deavoured to intereſt St. Letuis, of France, in his favour; 
and offered to transfer the imperial crown to his brother Ro- 
bert of Artois ;\ but Lewis not only rejected his propoſal, but 
intimated, That his holineſs had no power to diſpoſe of 
crowns. Frederic ordered his chancellor, the famous Peter de 
Vineis, to read, at the head of his army, his anſwer to Gre- 
gory's invectives; and they were heard with loud applauſes: 
and he then ordered it to be circulated all over Germany, 
where it raiſed an univerſal ſpirit of deteſtation againſt his 
holineſs, and united the inhabitants in their allegiance to 


Frederic. The great objects of the latter's reſentment were 


now the Romans, inſtead of the Milaneſe. He had expelled, 
out of Naples and Sicily, all the eccleſiaſtics, of every deno- 
mination, who favoured the pope; and had forbid his letters 


to be received in any part of his Italian dominions. He kept 


a ſecret correſpondence with the Gibelin party at Rome, 
where the other party formed a cruſade againſt him, and 
wore the croſs accordingly. 


Before Frederic could march to Rome, he was defeated, by repulſed 
the Milangſe, at land; and by the Venetians, who had ſeized from Roms 


Ravenna, at ſea. This weakened his army, and gave ſuch 


ſpirits to his enemies in Rome, that he was repulſed in at- 


tempting to enter that city, and obliged to retire towards 


Naples. During his march, he ordered all the priſoners wo 


had taken the croſs againſt him, to be put to death with tor- 
tures. Having recruited his army in Naples, and ravaged 
the Beneventine, he again entered the Milaneſe, intending to 


beſiege that city. Practice and diſcipline had; by this time, and de- 
rendered the Confederates good troops; and the Milaneſe ſeated. 


fought a pitched battle with this great emperor, in which his 
army was entirely routed; and he himſelf mult have been 
taken in the purſuit, had he not ordered the bridges over . 
which he fled towards the Placentine to be broken down. In 


Tuſcany he recruited his army; and the wars between the 


Guelphs and Gibelins in Italy raged now with redoubled fury. 
1 1 1 2 | "I 8 uch 
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Such of the Chriſtian ſtates as thought that Frederic hind 


puſhed his reſentment againſt the pope too far, ſent him li- 


fleet de · beral ſupplies, eſpecially England and France; and, a gene- 


feated. 


Freteric 


ral council having been indicted at Rome by the pope, 


againſt the emperor's expreſs command, the French, and 


other prelates, embarked on board the combined fleets of the 


pope and the Genoeſe ; which were beaten and deſtroyed by 
the emperor's fleet: and three cardinals, with many archbi- 
fhops, biſhops, and other eccleſiaſtics, were made priſoners. 
This was a terrible blow to the papal intereſt, becauſe, 
without thoſe prelates, the aſſembly could not have had the 
face of a council. In this critical period died the pope, and 
he was ſucceeded by Celgſtine IV. who lived but eighteen days 

after his election. Frederic preſſed the cardinals to chuſe 
another pope, which they refuſed to do till their brethren 

were releaſed. Frederic complied withitheir requeſt, but, in 
the mean time, they took ſuch meaſures, that their choice fell 
upon Innacent IV. the friend and favourite of Frederic. It is 


ſaid, on good authority, that he rejected, on this oecaſion, 


the congratulations of his nobility, upon Iunaceni's promo- 
tion; “ becauſe,” ſaid he, in the pope I muſt loſe the 
friend.“ The event did juſtice to his penetration. In- 
nocent began his pontificate by taking ſteps to oblige the 
emperor to leave /taly ; and he not only demanded reſtitu- 


tion of all the towns that he had taken from the:holy ſee, 


but that Frederic ſhould do him homage for the kingdom of 
Naples. The latter offered to leave their differences to the 


arbitration of the kings of England and France; but, Innocent 


rejected that propoſal, though he offered to have a perſonal 
conference with Frederic; which the latter agreed to; but 
his holineſs invented pretexts for declining it, and fled: to 
France, where he convoked a general council to be held at 
Lyons. © 5 oa big reg ny? . 
Innocent ſummoned the emperor to appear at this council, 


ſummon- to purge himſelf from the crimes alledged againſt him: and 
ed to the he complied ſo far, that he ſent his ambaſſadors to the coun- 
council at ci}; where they cleared his conduct to the ſatisfaction of all 


Lyons. 


its impartial members. This did not prevent his being ex- 
communicated, and a bull iſſuing, commanding the princes 
of the empire to proceed to a new election, but reſerving 


the diſpoſal of the crown of Naples to his holineſs. Frederic 


received the news of this audacious proceeding with a mix- 
ture of rage and contempt, openly declaring that he with- 
drew all obedience from the ſee of Rome. - Though Innocent 
repented of his having carried matters to ſuch an extremity. 
yet perſeverance was now his: only ſafety. He intrigued 
ſo artfully in Germany, that ſome of the * choſe Henry, 
the landgrave of Thuringia, king of the Romans; and, the 
majority of the meeting being eccleſiaſtics, the people of 
Germany called him The king of prieſts . = 


— 
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The pope ſollicited ſupplies from all the powers of Chri/.- 
endom to ſupport this election; and ee ſo well, — 


be preſented Henry with five and twenty thouſand marks in 


ſilver to enable him to make head againſt Conrade; whom he 


defeated. He then made an irruption, but with no ſucceſs, in- 
to Frederic's paternal dominivns; and was killed by an arrow 
while he beſieged Ulm. The advantages obtained in the 
field againſt a pope, ſeldom, in thoſe days, ſilenced the ſpi- 
ritual thunder; with which Frederic found himſelf ſo affected, 
that he went to France to juſtify his conduct in perſon; leav- 
ing the adminiſtration of his affairs in Italy to his favourite 
ſon Enzo, king of Sardinia, The Guelphs made ſo good a 


_ uſe-of--Fregeric's abſenceP that they ſurprized Parma; the 


news of which reaching him while was on the road, the em- 
peror hurried back, and laid fiege to that important city, 
which baMed his moſt vigorous attempts. He therefore en- 
deavoured to take it by famine, and formed a new kind of a 
blockade, by building another city oppoſite to it called Vic- 
N which, in a ſhort time, became as populous as Parma 
Itlelf. | | 


time, becomes very myſterious. We are told, that, while 
he was intent upon this ridiculous ſiege of Parma, his ene- 


mies prevailed upon his firſt miniſter, Peter de Vineis, and 


his chief phyſician, to poiſon him. Frederic, though we 
know not by what means, diſcoyered the conſpiracy ; and, 


adminiſtered to a malefactor, who died of it, the phyſician 
was executed, and the miniſter's eyes were put out. Vrede- 
ric's ruling weakneſs was for women, and thoſe puniſhments 
might have been the conſequence of ſome female intrigues, 
though the apparent cauſ.es were as we have here related 
them. The ſequel proves that Frederic had given himſelf 
entirely up to a life of ſenſuality. He lived at Victoria in as 
much ſeeming ſecurity as if he had been in the capital of the 
empire, but {till continued the ſiege of Parma. 


The pope's legate, Gregory Monte Longo, who conducted He is de · 
the An of that city, pA apprized of Frederic's way of feated at 
life; and made fo furious a ſally, at the head of the Parme- Parma. 
ſans, that the imperial army was cut in pieces. Frederic 


In the mean while, Frederic unaccountably applying him- Conſpita- 
ſelf more to his diverſions than the affairs of war, the papal cy againſt 
party choſe William, count of Holland, king of the Romans; him. 
and, as ſuch, he was recognized by the cities of Colagne, 
Mentz, and Straſbourg. The hiftory of Frederic, at this 


the effects of the poiſon being clearly proved, by its being 


bimſelf, half naked, eſcaped, with difficulty, to Cremona; and 


his admired city of Vidtoria was levelled with the ground. 
This defeat ſerved to rouſe Frederic's ſpirit; and, his party 
being ſtill very ſtrong in Italy, he was preparing to retrieve it, 


when he received an account, that his darling ſon, Enzo, 


was taken priſoner by the Bologneſe in an unadyiſed attempt 


2 upon their city. FF. 2 
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T be fate of Enzo is another of thoſe events which charae- 
terize the ſpirit of that age and country. However unequal 
the Bologneſe were to Frederic's power, yet Enzo was a king 
and a Ger: And thoſe republicans, for ſo they then de- 
clared themfelyes, had the glory of defeating and making him 
their priſoner, A glory which they prized' fo: much, that, 
by a public decree of their commonwealth, it was enacted, 
That Enzo (who, according to Sigonius, was but twenty- 
five years of age, and, by far, the moſt graceful man of his 


time) ſhould be kept in perpetual impriſonment, and main- 
tained at the public charge, be the ranſom propoſed for him 


eyer ſo great. Frederic, who was paſſionately fond of him, 
offered immenſe ſums for his deliverance; but they were re- 
jected: nor could all his power and paternal affection, ever 
free Enzo from his priſon. This blow diſpirited Frederic ſo 
much, that he retired with his army to his kingdom of Na- 
ples ; where he began to think ſeriouſly of his latter end, 
finding that the pope was too firmly protected by the king of 
France for his army to reach him at Lyons, which Frederic at- 
tempteds . + 


His death, This was the laſt expedition of his long and tumultuous 


reign. While he was buſy in recruiting his army, he was 
ſeized by a fever, which carried him off, on the ſeventeenth. 


_ teſtament; of December, 1251, in the fifty-fifth year of his age. By his 
_ - Jaſt will, which is ſaid to be ſtill extant, he left the kingdoms 


2nd ch a- 
rafter, 


of Naples, Feru/alem, and Italy, and all the rights he had in 
the empire, to his ſon Conrade, He bequeathed the princi- 


pality of Tarentum to N another of his natural ſons. 
He left to his grandſon Frederic, by his eldeſt ſon Henry, the 
dutchy of Auſtria, which he had erected into a kingdom; 
but the creation was deemed to be void on account of his 
excommunication. His eldeſt daughter was unfortunately 
married to the landgrave of Thuringia, and his ſecond to the 
landgrave of Heſſe, : 1 \160e | | 

As to Frederic's character, it may be collected from the good 


arid bad qualities of his predeceſſors; but he inherited qua- 
ities of both kinds that were peculiar to himſelf. He ſeems 


to have been a free-thinker, in the utmoſt extent of the word, 
with regard to religion; inſomuch, that he took Mabometans 
and infidels into his pay; as thinking no ſet of men were ſo 
deteſtable as the Guepbs. With an irreſiſtible propenſity to 
pleaſure, he was active, brave, and indefatigable. Had he 
been ſucceeded by princes of equal learning and abilities with 
himſelf, the houſe of Miedlicis, and the /talran patrons of 
learning of the fifteenth century, would not have been 
deemed the revivers of literature; but Frederic's death 
brought with it a barbariſm which thoſe Ialians had the 
glory to reform. He encouraged true learning as much as 
his cotemporaries and ſucceſiors did the miſerable jargon _ 
awhich they termed learning; and he was fo far above the 
vulgar prepoſieſſions of the age, that he had recourſe * = 
| 7 | Ara 
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Arab authors; which he ordered to be tranſlated for the pro- 
pagation of the fine arts and true literature, as he did ſeve- 
ral of the antient Greet writers, particularly if wo that 
fountain of ſcience. His cruelty towards the Guelphs of 7taly 
is unpardonable, but he could not view the papal uſurpations 
in any other light but as ſo many attempts to erect a ridicu- 
lous, liberal, and illiterate hierarchy above all civil power. 


His notions of government ſeem to have been'vaſt and com- 
prehenſive, but founded upon injuſtice and deſpotiſm. By 


the ſame principles upon which he deprived the Lombard 


ſtates and cities of their rights and privileges, and attempted 
to revive the ſeat of the Roman empire in Italy, he might have 
| called upon the kings of France and England, and the other 


powers of Europe, to become his vaſſals, becauſe their coun- 
tries had formerly belonged to the Roman empire; nor is it 
unreaſonable, had he ſucceeded in his ambitious ſchemes, to 
ſuppoſe that he actually would have done ſo. Some writers 
of good note have ſaid that Frederic, in his laſt illneſs, was 


ſtifled by his wicked fon Mainfroi. 
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/TANY writers have here introduced an inter-regnum ; Uncer- 


: but, though the times were troubled, as the right of tainty of 
empire ſtill ſubſiſted in Conrade, who had been twice crowned hiſtory. 


king of the Romans, and had maintained that dignity. with 


undaunted reſolution, we ſhall treat of him as the immediate 


ſucceſſor: of his father. WY | 

We have already mentioned his having been defeated by 
the landgrave of Thuringia, commonly called, The king of 
the prieſts ; and an accident happened to him, at that time, 
which-plainly diſcovers the {laviſh ſubordination of the civil 
to the eccleſiaſtical power; or,.rather, the triumph of ſuper- 
ſition over humanity itſelf. After the above defeat, he fled 
to Rati/bon, where he put himſelf under the protection of 


the biſhop ; and, that conſecrated manſter, conſpiring with 


the abbot of St. Emeran, ſent ſome àſſaſſins to murder him 
in his apartment in the night-time. - Conrade had changed 
his bed, and, in the dark, the aſſaſſins killed two of his do- 
meſtics ; but, during the fact, Conrade was alarmed with the 
noiſe, and eſcaped to his army, which was encamped with- 


out the walls. Next day, the biſhop and abbot were appre- 


hended, tried, and convicted; but Conrade d urſt nut venture 
to puniſh either of them capitally; for the biſhop was only 
impriſoned for life.; a puniſhment which, according to the 
papal doctrine of thoſe times, the civil power had no autho- 
rity to inflict; and the abbot was deprived of his benefice. 


114 | William, 
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Diſputes William, count of Holland, who, as we have already men- 
between tioned, had been choſen king of the Romans, in oppoſition 
Conrade to. Conrade, continued: ſtill to be ſupported; by the pope and 
and the the princes of Germany who were ditaffected to the houſe of 
count of Suabia. Milliam was then no more than twenty years of age, 
Holland. ànd, being engaged in a war with the counteſs of Hainault, 
on account of her huſband's ſucceſſion, he was, by Conrade, 
forced to fly to the pope at Lyons, where his holineſs con- 
Fs 5 him king of the Romans; promiſed to give him the im- 
perial croun at Rame; and preached up a cruſade of the Eu- 
ropean powers and German princes againſt Conrade and his 
brother Mainfroi, who acted as his deputy in Italy. ä 
Diſorders Conrade was ſo well ſupported by his party in Germany, that 
in Ger- he thought himſelf ſafe in undertaking an expedition into 
many and {taly, though he and all his adberents ſtood excommunicated 
Italy. by Innocent. The-pope 5 rente exerted themſelves ſo ſtre- 
| nuouſly, that Naples, Capua, and Aquina, refuſed to ſubmit 
to his allegiance. //Conrade reduced Naples after a ſiege of 
eight months, but found himſelf embroiled with the court of 
Rome, who had offered the imperial crown to Charles, count 
of Anjou, brother to the king of France. Powerful as the 
pope was then in Europe, he was a fugitive from Rome, from 
whence the citizens had expelled him; but, through their 
natural inconſtancy, they now recalled -him; and he ap- 
peared there at the ſummit of pontifical glory. Conrade was 
| fenfible of his power, and endeavpured ſecretly to form a 
party in Rome againſt him; but, failing in that, he ſued for 
an accommodation; which was rejected by Innocent, who ex- 
communicated: both him and Ezzelino. The latter was a 
_ free-booter,:and had been a ſucceſsful commander under 
Frederic II. Under a pretext of acting ſometimes: for the 
pope, and ſometimes for the emperor, he made himſelf 
maſter of Verona and Padua; and might have laid the foun- 
dation of an independent power in Itah, could he have acted 
with the ſmalleſt degree of moderation; but, ſuch was his 
cruelty, that he was, by the Italians in general, termed, The 
ſon of the Devil. After an uninterrupted courſe of robbe- 
ries, for forty years, he was taken priſoner, in conſequence 
of the cruſade the pope had preached up againſt him; and 
died raving mad, to the great joy of the Romans. 
Conrad did not long enjoy his conqueſt of Naples, for he 
died on the twenty-firſt of May, 1254. Some time before 
his death, he had ſent for his younger brother, prince Henry, 
to whom his father had bequeathed the kingdom of Sicily, 
Death of who died likewiſe; and his death happening at ſo critical a 
Henry, time, has given room for ſome authors, who make no allow- 
king of ances for the change of climates, and the accidents to which 
Sicily, youth are expoſed, to ſuppoſe him to have been poiſoned by 
_ Conrade. It is more probable that Conrade himſelf was poi- 
ſoned by Mainfroi. Conrade, at his death, left, 1 — 
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* Elizabeth of Bavaria, a ſon, Conradin, who was no more 
> than three years of age, and Mainfroi became his guardian. 


d William, count of Holland, continued, all this time, to act Progreſs 
of as king of the Romans; and omitted nothing that could en- of the 
2, ge the ſubjects and vaſſals of the empire in his intereſt. hans- 
t, Je gave the inveſtiture of Turin, and the chief fiefs of Savoy towns 
, and Piedmont, to the count of Maurienne ; from whenee the 
— family of his preſent Sardinian majeſty may be ſaid to date its 
M greatneſs, As Frederic II. had applied his-cares towards li- 
= terature, HYilliam extended his towards commerce. The 
8 union of the hans-towns had rendered them rich, powerful, 
and independent; and the feudal-law, which is ever an ene- 
it my to trade, introduced a moſt pernicious diſtinction be- 
0 tween the landed and the commercial intereſt in Germany. 
Every petty prince, or land- holder, under the pretext of be- 
ing the ſuperior of his tenant, robbed him of the honeſt gains 
he had acquired by trade; and exacted tolls upon all com- 
modities and manufactures that went from place to place, 
either by land or water. The cities of Ments, Francfort, 
Cologne, Marms, and Spire, affociated together to defend 
themſelves againſt thoſe depredations; and in this they were 
N and protected by William. The benefits ariſing 
rom this confederacy were ſo viſible, that, in a ſhort time, 
many towns, not only of Germany, but Flangers, ſued for ad- 
miſſion into it. Some noblemen, of enlarged ideas, who 
faw themſelves enriched by the wealth of their ſubjects 
through commerce, forwarded the inſtitution ; and, in about 
twelve months after its commencement, it included no fewer 
than threeſcore towns. Lubec, Hamburgh, and Bremen, the 
original aſſociated hans-towns, at this time, were engaged in 
4 quarrel with the king of Denmark, who was murdered by 
his brother Abel; and therefore they could not exert them- 
ſelves in this confederacy, which had great. conſequences 
for the good of Germany, The projectors of it, to whoſe 
memory hiſtory has been ungrateful, eſtabliſhed a paper cre- 
dit, which ſupplied the place of money, and anſwered all the 
Purpoſes of commerce. The bills of one city of the confe- 
deracy paſſed current in another, and the cauſe of one city 
or town became that of the whole. Thus, in Germany, a 
commercial repulic was ſettled about the year 1254. It would 
be no difficult attempt to prove that this noble inſtitution 
was confirmed by the troubles of Germany, which was now 
without a head ; and, had they not happened, it never could 
have been eſtabliſhed. Succeeding emperors and princes of 
the empire looked with a jealous eye upon this 2 
but they never could entirely ruin it, for its remains ſubſi 
to this day. n 5 | hq 
Germany, at this time, was under the influence of the civil 
and religious differences that had fo long diſtracted Italy. 
i The Gibelin faction refuſed to acknowledge the count of Hel- 
ö land for emperor, becauſe his election was effected * 
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and the the papal intereſt; but they choſe no other emperor: The 
Teutonic knights of the Teutonic order laid hold of this opportunity to 
knights. convert the pagans of Pruſſia and Brandenburg; for one third 
of Germany and Hungary at this very time were pagans. They 
ſucceeded, by the aſſiſtance of fire and ſword. A king of Bo- 

_ -» / hemia headed them, and two of the Pruſſian chieftains were 
beaten into baptiſm ;' and Koningſberg was, at his requeſt and 
direction, repaired, or rather refounded, by the Teutonic 

knights. But a very extraordinary ſcene was, at this time, 

forming in Italy. JCCCCCTFFFFC DMS 3} | 

Succeſs of Mainfroi, as guardian to young Conradin, adminiſtred the 
Mainfroi affairs of Sicily, which belonged to his ward. The pope 
againſt the elaimed Sicily, and excommunicated Mainfroi for not giving 
pope. up his adminiſtration. Young Conradin's claim, and that of 
the pope, were [equally deſtructive of Mainfroi's ſcheme, 

which was that of ſeizing Sicily for himſelf; and he reſolved 

to eſtabliſh it by making himſelf ſerviceable to both. He 

found the papal intereſt in Naples and Sicily too ſtrong to be 

cruſhed ; and, by making proper ſubmiſſions to the pope, 
he not only abſolved from his excommunication, but con- 
farmed him in his principality of Tarentum, and appointed 
him lieutenant to his holineſs in that kingdom. The latter, 

| however, was a difagreeable commiſſion ; and the pope, 
ſuſpecting his true intentions, reſolved to put him to the 
trial. A friend to his holineſs being killed, Mainfroi was 
accuſed of the murder; and the pope cited him to appear 
before him as a criminal. Mainfroi, inſtead of obeying him, 
threw himſelf into the hands of the Saracens and defeated the 
. | e VVV 

2ope Innocent dying, at this time, was ſucceeded by Alex- 
ander IV. who purſued the maxims of his predeceſſor, and 
appointed the marquis of Honebruc his adminiſtrator for the 
kingdom of Naples ; but Mainfroi's intereſt there being fu- 
perior to his, he ſubmitted to a treaty ; which the pope re- 
fuſed to ratify, and declared the throne of Sicily to be vacant, 
In conſequence of this declaration, he offered it to Edmund II. 
ſon of Henry III. of England; which flattered Henry's ambi- 
tion ſo much, that he gave his holineſs money, with which 
he recruited his army; but it was defeated by Mainfroi, 

who ſoon after made himſelf maſter of 4v and Sicily, 

while his holineſs was obliged to ſhut himſelf up in Viterbo. 
Diſtreſſes All thoſe incidents contributed to the ruin of the houſe of 
of the Suabia. Mainfroi ated only for himſelf, and not for his 
houſe of pupil. The pope was the declared enemy of both; and 
Suabia, Wlam, his king of the Romans, was at war with the Fr:it- 
landers, who refuſed to be ſubject to him as count of Holland, 
and, as ſuch, he was himſelf a feudatory of the empire. This 
rebellion proceeded ſo far, that he disfranchiſed them from 
the privileges which their anceſtors had obtained from Charles 
the Great, and marched an army into their country. In one 
of thoſe unguarded moments in which great princes, often.to 


their 
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their coſt, want to examine things with their own eyes; he 
went to reconnoitre a little fortreſs without any attendants. 


The ice on which he rode broke under him; and, not being 
known by the natives, he was killed, and buried as a com- 
mon man. At the time of his death, which happened in 


1256, he was not above twenty- five years of age, and had 


diſcovered great talents for government. Had it not been 


for the aſſociation of the free towns, which we have already 


mentioned, Germany muſt, at that time, have been entirely 


ruined; but they became ſo powerful by commerce, that 


the count-palatine, and ſeveral of the German princes deſired, 
for their protection againſt the lawleſs violence that raged in 
every-corner of the empire, to become members of their con- 
federacy ; which they obtained. Some of thoſe confederates 
afterwards abuſed this excellent inſtitution to their own ends; 
but, upon the whole, after the deceaſe of William, count of 


Holland, whom ſome rank as emperor, the empire was not 


thought worthy of acceptance by any prince who knew its 
diſtracted ſtate. W open | ws 


The archbiſhop of Cologne, who had been the principal Richard, 
Fo in raiſing the landgrave of Thuringia, and the count of duke of 
olland, to royalty, offered the imperial dignity to Richard, Cornwal, 
duke of Cornwal, brother to Henry III. of England. He choſen 
ſeems to have been a weak prince. He paid a vaſt ſum of king of - 
money, ſome ſay no leſs than ſeven hundred thouſand the R- 
ounds, which is equal to as many millions at preſent, for mans. 


his title, invalid as it was; and releaſed the archbiſhop of 
Mentz, who was priſoner to the duke of Brunſiuic, that he 


might concur in his election. Richard's electors were the 


two archbiſhops, the count-palatine, and his brother, with 
other princes of leſs note who had been bribed to give him 
their ſuffrages. The archbiſhop of Triers, and ſome other 

rinces of the empire, choſe — king of Ca/tile, who 
is ſo well known by the name of the Aſtronomer, to be their 
emperor, but Richard was crowned at INI after 
which he was abandoned by his mock-greatneſs : for his 
money failing him, his venal electors formally withdrew from 


him their allegiance, and he was obliged to return to England. 


His election, however, ought to make a more diſtinguiſhed 
eriod in hiſtory, eſpecially that of England, than it does. 


hen he left Germany, he committed the care of the empire 


to three'vicars. He inveſted Ottecar (a name in common to 
all the kings of Bohemia ſince their attachment to the empe- 
ror Otho) with the kingdom of Bohemia ; he received homage 


from Guy de Dampier for the county of Hainault; and, in 
ſhort, he acted, in every reſpect, as the ſovereign of Ger- 


many. Tt is true, having no patrimonial revenues in the em- 
pire, he could not ſupport his authority; but ſome contem- 
porary hiſtorians inform us, that he not only bore the title 
of king of the Romans, but acted as ſuch, to the day of his 


death. | Aibbenſs, 
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Anarchy ... Alphonſo, Richard's competitor, was under the ſame diſad- 
of Ger- vantage of having no property in Germany. He was involved 
many. in a War with the Sargcens, and could not repair to the em- 
pire in perſon. In other reſpects he exerciſed all acts of ſove- 
reigaty ; but the confuſion, the miſery, and anarchy that 
then iprevailed in Germany, is inexpreſſible; as no law but the 
fwotd was known. The pope was applied to, to interpoſe 
his authority ; but he preſerved his importance, by fiding 
with neither party. When ſome public ſpirited princes con- 
voled aſſemblies for ſettling the government, they commonly 
ended in blood-ſhed ; and his holineſs. put a negative upon 
the elevation of young Conradin to the imperial dignity, 
merely beeauſe he was the grandſon of the emperor Frede- 
rie II. Self- preſervation at laſt operated among the princes 
of the empire to give themſelves a head. But all was in vain; 
rapine and anarchy had got too great a ſway to be extin- 
guiſhed by any conſideration. All they could do was to ap- 
point à ſpecies of officers, called ay/ireques, who had in 
charge to preſerve the public peace, and to form confedera- 
cies together for the adminiſtration of diſtributive juſtice. 
Thoſe auſtreques were found to be ſo uſeful, that their au- 
thoxity laſted for a long time, even after the reſtoration of 
imperial dignitt yr Io nd, 
Charles of Young Conradin was the innocent victim of the public con- 
Asjen be- fuſion. His uncle, Mainfroi, ſeized the title and kingdom 
comes of Naples, which the pope offered to Charles of Anjou, who 
king of accepted of the preſent, and was crowned, at Rome, by Cle- 
the two ment IV. on condition of holding his kingdom as a fief of the 
Sicilies, holy ſee, and paying for it to the pope an annual tribute of 
fixty thouſand ducats. Charles was joined by the Italian 
Guelphs, and Mainfroi was defeated and killed in a pitched 
battle near Benevento. Charles, though a brother to Letuis, 
king of France, to whom that ignorant age gave the appella- 
tion of Saint, was a monſter of cruelty, and that too with 
the approbation of his holy brother, who never appears to 
have checked, but rather to have encouraged, him in his acts 
of inhumanity. He ſuffered the wife and children of Main- 
Froi to languiſh in priſon, and then, by way of mercy, he 
put them to death; and permitted his army to commit all 
manner of enormities wherever he marched; but, at laſt, he 
| became the peaceable poſſeſſor of the two Sicilies. | 
He is op- Conradin was educated under Lewrs, duke of Bavaria, his 
poſed by maternal uncle, and, at the time of the Anjouvine uſurpa- 
Conradin, tion, he was no more than ſixteen years of age. TI he Guelphs 
N were then all powerful in Italy; and the Gibelins, who 
dreaded an univerſal maſſacre, invited Conradin to come to 
their reſcue. He ſet out accordingly with an army for Italy, 
attended by the duke of Bavaria, his father- in- law; the 
count of Tirol; and his beloved couſin the duke of Auſtria, 
whole inheritance was'likewiſe in the hands of an uſu = 1 
| I | oug 
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* Though Clement IV. who was then pope, dreaded Charles 9 
d of Anjou, he was ftill in more fear of Conradin, and inveſted | 
1 the former with the office of imperial vicar in Tuſcany, as the 


holy ſee was Matilda's heir and executor. Conradin had the 
hearts of the Italians, and even the Guelphs favoured his 
claims upon the crown of Sicihñ, to which he had a moſt in- 
diſputable title. He defeated an Italian army that had been 
raiſed by Charles. . He took the title of king of the two Siti- 
lies, and, in right of his father, aſſumed that of emperor of 
Germany, to which he had no juſt claim, though he was re- 
ceived as ſuch at Rome by Honorius, a ſenator, who was his 
relation; and by Don Henry of Caſtile, the governor of that 
city, a true knight-errant, who had been baniſhed by his 
brother Alphonſo, the nominal emperor. Conradin was like- 
wiſe ſupported by the citizens of Rome, over whom that very 
pope who could thus diſpoſe of kingdoms and empires, had 
very little influence; and by the A lem of Africa, who, at 
the ſollicitation of their countrymen, the Neapolitan Sara- 
cens, lent him a fleet and money. Charles of Anjou had no de- 
pendence but upon his countrymen, who, by their wars with 
the Engliſh, were become much better ſoldiers than either 
the Fs, aig the Germans in Conradin's army. He went to 
France, from whence he brought a powerful reinforcement, 
and returning defeated Conradin, who was by this time maſter 
of Naples, in a pitched battle, ſo completely, that Conradin, 
his couſin of Au/{ria, and Don Henry of Caſtile, fell into the 
hands of the conqueror. „„ Woe oaake Eo 
The politics of thoſe times were more barbarous than their 
manners. Charles, monſter as he was, heſitated how he 
ſhould diſpoſe of his illuſtrious captives. Pope Clement, tho 
himſelf upon his death-bed, adviſed him to put them to 
death; and the heads of Conradin, and his beloved couſin of 
2 were accordingly ſtruck off in the market - place of 
aples, after a formal ſentence had been pronounced upon | 
them by a prothonotary of Charles. Conradin, when he ap- who loſes 
peared on the ſcaffold, cut off, as he was, from all reſources his head 
of human juſtice, threw his glove among the numerous ſpec- on a ſcaf- 
tators, deſiring that it might be carried, as a 7 of revenge fold, 
for his death, to his couſin Peter of Arragon. The glove was 
taken up by the chevalier Truchſes de Walbourg, who fulfilled 
the dying bequeſt of the unfortunate young prince, whoſe 
head was ſtruck off while he was kiſſing that of his couſin of 
Auſtria, who had been firſt beheaded, and watering it witn 
his tears. Thoſe, and ſome other executions, put a period 
to the illuſtrious houſe of Suabia, with which we ſhall con- 


clude this volume. | 
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